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of  Co.  Carlow. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  CHARLEMONT,  Lieut,  and  Custos  Rot. 
of  Co.  Tyrone. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  VISCOUNT  LISMORE,  Lieut,  and  Custos  Rot.  of  Co. 
Tipperart. 

THE  RIGHT  REV.  JAMES  THOMAS  O'BRIEN,  D.  D.,  BISHOP  OF  OSSORY, 

FERNS,  AND  LEIGHLIN. 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  CASTLETOWN  OF  UPPER  OSSORY,  Lieut,  and 

Custos  Rot.  of  Queen's  County. 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  RATHDONNELL,  Lieut,  and  Custos  Rot.  of  Co. 

Louth. 

COLONEL  THE  RIGHT  HON.  W.  F.  F.  TIGHE,  Lieut,  and  Custos  Rot.  of  Co. 
Kilkenny. 

THE  VERY  REV.  CHARLES  VIGNOLES,  D.  D.,  DEAN  OF  OSSORY. 
SIR  JAMES  LANGRISHE,  Bart.,  D.  L. 

%xmxxmt 

REV.  JAMES  GRAVES,  A.B.,  M.R.I.  A. 
REV.  JAMES  GRAVES,  A.B.,  M.R.I. A.  |     JOHN  G.  AUGUSTUS  PRIM. 

fponorHrg  Cm'ntar  of  %  HTusmm  ana  ^xbxm^* 

JAMES  G.  ROBERTSON,  Architect. 
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OFFICERS  AND 


Committer. 


R.  R.  BRASH,  M.R.  I.  A. 
PETER  BURTCHAEL,  C.  E. 
BARRY  DELANY,  M.  D.,  CM, 
SAMUEL  FERGUSON,  LL.  D., 

V.  P.,  R.  I.  A. 
REV.  LUKE  FOWLER,  A.M. 
EDWARD  HUNT. 


ROBERT  MALCOMSON,  A.M. 
REV.  PHILIP  MOORE,  P.  P. 
MATTHEW  O'DONNELL,  Q.  C. 
REV.  JOHN  O'HANLON,  R.  C.  C, 

M.  R.  L  A. 
C.  D.  PURDON,  M.  B.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  I. 
J.  G.  ROBERTSON,  Architect. 


PATRICK  WATTERS,  M.  A. 


|     PETER  BURTCHAELL,  C.  E. 


Leinster. — Rev.  James  Graves,  and 
J.  G.  A.  Prim.  Kilkenny. 

Ulster. — C.  Delaoherois  Purdon, 
M.  B.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  I.  Belfast. 


Munster. — Richard  Caulfield,  LL.  D., 

F.S.A.  Cork. 
ConnaugM. — The  O'Connor  Don,  M.  P., 

M.  R.  I.  A.,  Clonalis,  Castlerea. 


\m.  Jfacal  S$jmxe  tarries. 


Armagh. — J.  Ledlie  Riggs,  M.  D. 
Belfast.— C.  D.  Purdon,  M.B.,  F.R.CS.I. 
Carlow. — Robert  Malcomson,  A.  M. 
Carrigaline. — Rev.   Samuel  Hayman, 
A.  M. 

Cashel. — J.  Davis  White. 

Cork  R.  R.  Brash,  M.  R.  I.  A. 

Down  County. — W.  H.  Patterson, 

M.  R.  1.  A.  Belfast. 
DundalJc — Rev.  George  H.  Reads,  A.  M. 
Enniskillen. — W.  F.  Wakeman. 
Johnstown. — Rev.  Philip  Moore,  P.  P. 


Limerick  City. — Maurice  Lenihan,  J. P., 
M.  R.  I.  A. 

Limerick  Co. — G.  J.  Hewson,  A.M.,  Adare. 
Londonderry  City. — T.  Watson. 
Londonderry  County.  — Robt.  Given,  J.  P. 
Coleraine. 

Newmarket-on- Fergus  Rev.  S.  Malonk, 

M.  R.  I.  A. 
Waterford. — James  Budd. 
Wexford. — Major    Beauchamp  Col- 

clough. 
Youghal. — Edward  Fitzgerald. 


Jtlhrfog  of  i\t  %%soimtxaxt. 

The  Original  or  Founding  Fellows  are  distinguished  hy  an  asterisk. 

*Bandon,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  D.  L.,  D.  C.  L.    Castle  Bernard,  Bandon. 
*Bradley,  Thomas,  M.  R.  C.  S.  E.    Kells  Grange,  Stonyford. 

Brash,  R.  Rolt,  Architect,  M.  R.  I.  A.    Sunday's  Well,  Cork. 

Browne,  E.  Fitzpatrick.  Enniskillen. 
*Butler,  Right  Hon.  Lord  James  Wandesforde.    Drumcondra  Castle,  Dublin. 
*Cahill,  Michael,  J.  P.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Ballyconra  House,  Ballyragget. 

Carolan,  Nicholas.    Seatown-place,  Dundalk. 

Castletown  of  Upper  Ossoxy,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  L.  and  C.  R.  of  Queen's  Co.  Lisduff, 
Erril,  Templemore. 

Close,  Rev.  Maxwell  H.,  M.  A.,  M.  R.  I.  A.    Newtown  Park,  Blackrock,  Co.  Dublin. 
*Connellan,  Peter,  D.  L.    Coolmore,  Thomastown. 

Colles,  Rev.  Goddard  Richards  Purefoy,  LL.  D.    1,  Sion  College  Gardens,  London,  E.  C. 
Cooper,  Lt.-Col.  Edward,  D.  L.,  M.  R.  I.  A.    Markree,  Collooney. 
Courtown,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  D.  L.    Courtown  House,  Gorey. 
Courtenaye,  Albert.    Bank  House,  Clogheen. 
Currey,  F.  E.,  J.  P.    Lismore  Castle,  Lismore. 

Dames,  R.  S.  Longworth,  A.  B.,  Barrister-at-Law.    32,  Upper  Mount-street,  Dublin. 
Darby,  Rev.  J.  Lovet,  A.  M.    Queen's  Park,  Chester. 
Dartrey,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of.    Dartrey,  Co.  Monaghan. 
Dawson,  Capt.  Massy.    Ballinacourte,  Tipperary. 
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Delany,  Barry,  M.  D.,  C.  M.  District  Asylum,  Kilkenny. 
Desart,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of.    Desart  House,  Kilkenny. 
Dobbin,  Leonard.    Hollymount,  Lea  Road,  Cork. 
Ennis,  Nicholas.    Claremont,  Julianstown,  Co.  Meath. 
Evans,  John,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  S.  A.,  &c.    Hemel  Hemsted. 
Farrell,  James  B.,  M.  I.  C.  E.    Strandfield,  Wexford. 

Fitzgibbon,  Abraham,  M.  I.  C.  E.,  M.  R.  I.  A.    The  Rookery,  Great  Stanmore,  Middlesex. 

Fitzpatrick,  Hon.  B.  E.  B.    Lisduff,  Errill,  Templemore. 
*Flood,  Henry.    Viewmount,  Whitehall,  Kilkenny. 
*Fowler,  Rev.  Luke,  A.  M.    Well  brook,  Fresh  ford. 

Geoghegan,  A.  Gerald.    Somerset  House,  London. 

Gort,  Right  Hon.  Lord.    10,  Warwick-square,  London,  S.  W. 
*Graves,  Rev.  James,  A.  B.,  M.  R.  I.  A.    Inisnag,  Stony  ford. 
*Greene,  Joseph.    Lakeview,  Kilkenny. 

Hackett,  O'Connell,  Barrister-at-Law.    Prior  Park  Terrace,  Clonmel. 
*Hanford-Flood,  William,  D.  L.    Farmley,  Kilkenny,  and  Woollas  Hall,  Worcestershire. 
*Harpur,  Rev.  S.  Colville,  A.M.    Cambridge  House,  Sandycove- avenue,  Kingstown. 

Harrington,  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of,  Harlwich  Hall,  Chesterfield. 

Henderson,  W.   Victoria-street,  Belfast. 

Hill,  John,  C.  E.,  M.  R.  LA.    Ennis,  Co.  Clare. 

*  James,  Rev.  Thomas,  F.  S.  A.    Netherthong  Vicarage,  Huddersfield. 

Kane,  R.  Romney,  LL.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  Barrister-at-Law.    76,  Harcourt- street,  Dublin. 
*Kinchela,  Lewis  C,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  L.  R.  C.  S.  I.  Kilkenny. 
Knill,  Stuart.    The  Crosslets  in  the  Grove,  Blackheath,  London. 

*Lalor,  Joseph,  M.  D.,  L.  R.  C.  S.  I.,  Resident  Physician,  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Dublin. 

Langtry,  George.    Mountcharles,  Belfast. 

Larcom,  General,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Askew,  Bart.,  K.  C.  B  ,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 

M.R.I.  A.    Heathfield,  Fareham,  Hants. 
Lenihan,  Maurice,  J.  P.,  M.  R.  I.  A.    Patrick-street,  Limerick. 
Leonard,  W.  Benjamin.    14,  Hume-street,  Dublin. 

Lynn,  William  Henry,  F.  R.  I.  B.  A.,  A.  R.  H.  A.,  &c.    3,  Crumlin-terrace,  Belfast. 
Malcomson,  Robert,  A.  M.    Carlo w. 

Malone,  Rev.  Sylvester,  P.  P.,  M.  R.  I.  A.  Newmarket-on-Fergus. 

Mayler,  J.  Ennis.    Harristown,  Balmitty,  Co.  Wexford. 

Molloy,  William  R.,  A.  M.  Kilkenny. 

Monaghan,  Rev.  John.    St.  Mary's,  Athlone. 
*Moore,  Rev.  Philip,  P.  P.  Johnstown. 
*Murphy,  T.  E.    Patrick-street,  Kilkenny. 

*OBrien,  the  Right  Rev.  James  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  Ferns,  and  Leighlin.  The 
Palace,  Kilkenny. 

O'Callaghan,  John  J.,  F.  R.  I.  A.  I.    17,  Merrion-row,  Dublin. 
*0'Donnell,  Matthew,  Q.  C,  J.  P.    36,  Mountjoy-square,  Dublin. 

O'Meagher,  J.  Casimir.    2,  Granby-row,  Dublin. 

Owen,  James  H.,  M.  A.,  Architect  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland.  Sydney 
Lodge,  Merrion,  Co.  Dublin. 

Phene,  John  S.,  F.  S.  A.,  F.  G.  S.,  &c,  5,  Carlton-terrace,  Oakley- street,  London. 

Prichard,  Rev.  Hugh.    Dinam  Gaerwen,  Anglesey. 
*Prim,  John  G.  A.  Kilkenny. 

Reade,  Rev.  George  H.,  A.  M.    The  Rectory,  Iniskeen,  Dundalk. 

Robertson,  E.  Stanley.    Civil  Service,  Bengal. 
*Robertson,  James  G.,  Architect.  Kilkenny. 

Rowan,  D.  J.,  C.  E.  Athlone. 
*Ryan,  Rev.  Abbe.    Clifden  Villa,  Kilkenny. 
*Rvan,  Rev.  James,  P.  P.    Durrow,  Queen's  County. 

Shirley,  Evelyn  Philip,  M.  A.,  D.  L.,  F.  S.  A.,  M.  R.  I.  A.    Lower  Eatington  Park,  Strat- 
ford-on- Avon;  and  Loughfea,  Carrickmacross. 
Sloane,  John  S.,  C.  E.,  M.  R.  1.  A.    Woodlands,  Fairview,  Dublin. 
Smith,  Worthington  J.,  F.  L.  S.,  M.  A.  I.    15,  Mildmay  Park,  London. 
*Smithwick,  Edmond,  J.  P.    Kilcreen,  Kilkenny. 
Somerville,  John.    Gilford  House,  Sandvmount-square,  Dublin. 

*  Sterling,  Miles,  L.  R.  C.  S.  L  Thomastown. 
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SOCIETIES  IN  CONNEXION. 


Stewart,  George.  Enniskillen. 
*Tarrant,  Charles,  C.  E.    Swiss  Cottage,  Waterford. 

The  O'Donovan,  A.M.    Lissard,  Skibbereen. 
*Tidmarsh,  J.  M.,  J.  P.    7,  Crescent,  Limerick. 

*Tighe,  Colonel  the  Right  Hon.  William  F.  Fownes,  L.  and  C.  R.  of  Co.  Kilkenny.  Wood- 
stock, Inistiogue. 

Tighe,  Lt.-Col.  Frederick  E.,  F.  R.  G.  S.  Rossana,  Ashford,  Co.  Wicklow. 

Todd,  Rev.  William  Gowan,  D.  D.    Park  House,  Black  Heath  Park,  London. 
*Vignoles,  Very  Rev.  Charles,  D.D.,  Dean  of,  Ossory.    The  Deanery,  Kilkenny. 
*Vignoles,  Rev.  Charles  Alexander,  A.  M.    The  Deanery,  Kilkenny. 

Waldron,  Laurence,  D.  L.,  M.  R,  I.  A.    38,  Rutland -square,  West,  Dublin. 

Watson,  Thomas.    13,  Orchard-street,  Londonderry. 

Watson,  Very  Rev.  Francis  M.,  M.  A  ,  Dean  of  Leighlin.  The  Deanery,  Leighlin  Bridge. 
Williams,  Capt.  J.  Bigoe,  F.  S.  A.    27,  Waterloo  Crescent,  Dover. 


&atutm  hx  €mxmxw\x. 

Anthropological  Instituts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  :  London. 
Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society  of  Buckinghabi  :  Aylesbury. 
Architectural,  Arch,  and  Hist.  Soc.  for  the  Co.,  City,  &c  ,  of  Chester  :  Chester. 
Bedfordshire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society:  Bedford. 
Boston  Numismatic  Society  :  Boston,  IT.  S. 
British  Archaeological  Association  :  London. 
Cambrian  Archaeological  Association. 
Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  :  Cambridge. 

Genealogical  and  Historical  Society  of  Great  Britain:  London. 

Geological  and  Polytechnic  Society  of  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire  :  Leeds, 

Glasgow  Archaeological  Society:  Glasgow. 

Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire:  Liverpool. 

Kent  Archaeological  Society  :  Maidstone. 

Leeds  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society  :  Leeds. 

Minnesota  Historical  Society  :  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  U.  S. 

Natural  History  Society  of  Dublin  :  Dublin. 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society  :  Norwich. 

Numismatic  Society  :  London. 

Oxford  Architectural  Society  :  Oxford. 

Philological  Society  :  London. 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  London, 
Royal  Geological  Society  of  Ireland  :  Dublin. 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  :  London. 
Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall  :  Truro. 
Royal  Irish  Academy  :  Dublin. 

La  Societe  Royale  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord  :  Copenhagen, 
Smithsontan  Institution  :  Washington,  IT.  S. 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  :  London. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  :  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  :  Edinburgh. 

Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  :  Taunton. 
St.  Alban's  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society  :  t-t.  Alban's. 
State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  U.  S. 

Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology  and  Natural  History  ;  Bury  St.  Edmunds* 
Surrey  Archaeological  Society  :  London, 
Sussex  Archaeological  Society  :  Lewes. 

Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  :  Devizes. 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Association  :  Huddersfield 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


Abercorn,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of,  K.  G., 
D.  C.  L.,  L.  and  C.  R.  of  Co.  Donegal. 
Baronscourt. 

Aciand,  Henry  W.,  M.  D,  F.  R.  S.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Medicine,  Oxford ;  Hon.  Phy- 
sician to  H.  R.  H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 
Oxford. 

Adair,  John  G.    Rathdaire,  Monasterevan. 

Adams,  Rev.  Benjamin  William,  D.  D., 
M.  R.  I.  A.  Cloghran  Rectory,  Drum- 
condra,  County  Dublin. 

Agar-Ellis,  The  Hon.  Leopold.  99,  Bel- 
grave-road,  London,  S.  W. 

Agnew,  J.  W.,  M.  D.  Hobart  Town,  Tas- 
mania. 

Alexander,  John.  Milford,  County  Carlo w. 

Anderson,  George,  C.  E.  19,  Northumber- 
land-street, Charing  Cross,  London,  W.  C. 

Antrim,  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of.  Glenarm 
Castle,  Antrim. 

Armagh  Public  Library.  Armagh. 

Armstrong,  Henry  Bruce.  University  Club, 
Dublin. 

Atkinson,  George  M.  16,  Earlscourt  Gar- 
dens, Brompton,  London. 

Atkinson,  Thomas.  Beaureau  Veritas,  Hali- 
fax, Nova  Scotia. 

Aylward,  James  Kearney,  D.  L.  Shankill 
"Castle,  Whitehall,  Kilkenny. 

Aylward,  Patrick  A.  8,Leinster-road,  Rath- 
mines,  Dublin. 

Babington,  Charles  Cardale,  A.M.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  of  Botany,  Cambridge. 
Babington,  Rev.  Churchill,  D.  D.,  Disney 

Professor   of  Archaeology,  Cambridge. 

Cockfield  Rectory,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 
Bagnall,  John  N.    The  Mos3,  Shenstone, 

Lichfield. 

Bagwell,  John,  D.  L.    Marlfield,  Clonmel. 
Bain,  James.     1,  Haymarket,  London, 
S.  W. 

Ballard,  Rev.  George  G.  Castlcderg,  Co, 
Tyrone. 


Banks,  John  Thomas,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A* 

10,  Merrion-square,  East,  Dublin. 
Banks,  Richard  W.  Ridgebourne,  Kington, 

Herefordshire. 
Barden,   John,   J.  P.     Coolcliffe  House, 

Foulksmill. 
Barnwell,  Rev.  E.  L.,  M.  A.  Melksham, 

Wilts. 

Barrett,  John.    Greensbridge,  Kilkenny. 

Barrett,  Mrs.    Seven  Houses,  Armagh. 

Barry,  J.  Redmond,  J.  P.  11  Great  Den- 
mark-street, Dublin. 

Belfast  Library.    Linen  Hall,  Belfast. 

Bell,  James,  C E.,  F.R.  I.  A. I.  Malahide, 
County  Dublin. 

Benn,  E.    Glenravel,  Clough,  Belfast. 

Beresford,  Denis  W.  Pack,  D.  L.  Fenagh 
Lodge,  Fenagh,  Co.  Carlow. 

Bessborough,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  L. 
and  C.  R.  of  Co.  Carlow.  Bessborough 
House,  Pilltown. 

Bindon,  Rev.  W.  F.,  A.  M.  Mothel  Rectory, 
Leighlin  Bridge. 

Blackburne,  Captain  John,  J.  P.  Browns- 
barn,  Thomastown. 

Blacker,  Rev.  B.  II.,  A.M.  Rokeby,  South- 
hill  Avenue,  Blackrock,  Dublin. 

Blyth,  H.  A.  94,  Portland  Place,  Lon- 
don. 

Bolton,  Chas.  Newport,  A.  B.  Brook  Lodge, 
Waterford. 

Bookey,  Captain  Thomas  P.  Trench,  J.  P. 

Doninga,  Goresbridge. 
Boston  Athenaeum.   Boston,  United  States. 
Bosworth,  Thomas.    198,  High  Holborn, 

London. 

Bourke,  Oliver  J.,  Barrister-at-law.  22, 

Gardiner's-place,  Dublin. 
Bower,   John,    C.  E.     County  Surveyor, 

Carlow. 

Bowers,  Thos.    Graigavine,  Piltown. 
Bracken,  James  H.  Portarlington. 
Brennan,  Rev.  Hugh,   R.  C.  C.  Mount 
Temple,  Moate,  Co.  Westmeath. 
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Brennan,  Rev.  William  Hamilton,  Ontario, 

Dominion  of  Canada. 
Brewster,  Henry,  C.  E.  Castlebar. 
Brown,  Charles.    The  Folly,  Chester, 
Brown,  James  H.    National  Bank,  Ros- 

crea. 

Browne,  John  H.  Kylemore  Castle,  Gal- 
way. 

Browne,  R.  Clayton,   T).  L.,  M.  R.  I.  A. 

Browne's  Hill,  Carlow. 
Brunskill,  Rev.  N.  R.,  A.M.  Castleco- 

mer. 

Bryan,  Geo.  Leopold,  D.  L.,  M.P.  Jen- 

kinstown  House,  Kilkenny. 
Budd,  James.  Waterford. 
Bun  bury,  Very   Rev.  Thomas,  Dean  of 

Limerick.  Limerick. 
Burke,    Sir  J.  Bernard,    C.  B.,  LL.  D., 

M.R.I.  A,  Ulster  King-of- Arms.  Dublin 

Castle. 

Burne,  J.  C,  C.E.  61,  Harcourt-street, 
Dublin. 

Burtchaell,  Peter,  C.E.  Larchfield,  Kil- 
kenny. 

Burtchaell,  R.  Rothe,  J.  P.  Brandondale, 

Graigue-na-managh. 
Busteed,  John  W.,  L,  R.  C.  S.  I.  Castle 

Gregory,  Tralee. 
Butler,  Miss  H.  C.  Archer.  Garnavilla, 

Cahir. 

Butler,  Henry,  J.  P.  Kilmurry,  Thomas - 
town. 

Butler,  Rev.  John,  P.  P.  Kilcooly,  Thur- 
les. 

Byrne,  Edmund  A.,  J.  P.  Rosemount,  New 
Ross. 

Byrne,  Very  Rev.  James,  Dean  of  Clonfert. 

Cappagh  Rectory,  Omagh. 
Byrne,  Very  Rev.  Patrick,  P.  P.  Lismore. 

Callanan,  Rev.  Edward,  E.  C.C.,  St.  Mary's 
Presbytery,  Kilkenny. 

Cameron,  Rev.  A.    Renton,  Glasgow. 

Carew,  Col.,  the  Hon.  S.  F.  Cahir  Abbey 
House,  Cahir. 

Carlingford,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  M.  R.  I.  A. 
7,  Carlton  Gardens,  London,  S.  W. 

Carnegie,  James.    Northesk,  Cork. 

Carr,  Edward.    Camlin,  New  Ross. 

Carr,  Gifford.    Kilclamon,  New  Ross. 

Carrick,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  D.  L. 
Mount  Juliet,  Thomastown. 

Carroll,  Rev.  W.  G.,  A.  M.,  27,  Wellington- 
road,  Dublin. 

Cather,  Thomas,  J.  P.,  M.  R.  I.  A.  New- 
townlimavady. 

Caulfeild,  Hon.  Mrs.  Hockley,  Armagh. 

Caulfeild,  Richard,  LL.  D.,  F.  S.  A,  Cor- 
responding Member  Soc.  Antiq.  Nor- 
mandy. Royal  Institution  and  Minister 
Club,  Cork. 

Chapman,  Sir  Benjamin  J.,  Bart.  Killua 
Castle,  Clonmellon,  Co.  Meath. 


Charlemont,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  L.  and 
C.  R.  of  Co.  Tyrone.  Marino,  Clontarf, 
Dublin. 

Clark,  George  T.,  F.  S.  A.  Doulais  House, 
Merthyr  Tydvil. 

Clarke,  Joshua,  Q.  C-,  J.  P.  13,  Herbert- 
street,  Dublin. 

Clarke,  William.  "Chronicle"  Office, 
Clonmel. 

Cleary,  James.    Abbey-street,  Clonmel. 
Cleland,  Jas.,  J.  P.,  M.  R.  I.  A.  Tobar 

Mhuire,  Crossgar,  Co.  Down. 
Clermont,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  D.L.,  M.R.I.A. 

Ravensdale  Park,  Newry. 
CHfden,   Right  Hon.  Viscount.  Gowran 

Castle,  County  Kilkenny ;  and  Dover 

House,  Whitehall,  London. 
Close,  Samuel  P.,  Architect.    Carrick  fer- 

gus. 

Cochrane,  Robert,  C.  E.  Banbridge. 
Codd,  Thomas.    Ringbawn,  Kilmore,  Wex- 
ford. 

Cody,  Rev.  Michael,  R.  C.  C.  The  Rower, 
Inistiogue. 

Colclough,  Major  Beauchamp.  Wexford. 
Cole,  the  Hon.  John  Lowry,  D.  L.  Florence 

Court,  Enniskillen. 
Cole,  Rev.  T.  Saville.    Tracton  Abbey, 

Kinsale. 

Comerford,  E.  H.,  M.  D.,  L.  R.  C.  P.  E., 

M.R.C.  S.  Kilkenny. 
Conn,  John  L.    Mount  Ida,  Rochestown, 

Waterford. 

Conroy,  the  Right  Rev.  George,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  Ardagh.  St.  Mells,  Long- 
ford. 

Conway,   M.  E.     Limerick  Post  Office. 
Conwell,  Eugene  A.,  M.  R.  I.  A.  Trim. 
Cooper,  Darby  Herring,  J.  P.  Hanover 

House,  Carlow. 
Copeland,  John.    Ballymore-Eustace,  Co. 

Kildare. 

Corballis,  John  R,  LL.  D.,  Q.C.,  J.  P., 
M.  R.  I.  A.  Rosemount,  Roebuck,  Co. 
Dublin. 

Corbett,  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  M.  D., 
L.  R.  C.  S.  I.    Queen's  College,  Cork. 

Corr,  Rev.  James,  R.  C.  C.  Rathdowney, 
Queen's  Co. 

Corrie,  Rev.  G.  E.,  D.  D.,  Master  of  Jesus 
College.  Cambridge. 

Costello,  Jas.  National  Bank,  34,  College- 
green,  Dublin. 

Cotton,  Rev.  Henry,  D.  D.,  D.C.L., 
M.  R.  I.  A.  Lismore. 

Coxe,  the  Rev.  H.  Octavius,  Librarian,  Bod- 
leian Library.  Oxford. 

Crabbe,  William  R.,  F.  S.  A.  East  Won- 
ford,  Heavitree,  near  Exeter. 

Cradock,  James.  Inland  Revenue  Office, 
Warrington. 

Cramsie,  John.  Lisavon,  Strandtown,  Bel- 
fast. 
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Cruise,  R.  J".,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  Ireland.  14,  Hume-street,  Dublin. 

Cuffe,  John  Otway.  Missenden  House, 
Amersham,  Bucks. 

Culley,  Richard.  3,  Monument-place,  Liver- 
pool. 

Cullin,  John.  Enniscorthy. 
Cullinane,  Rev.  John,  P.  P.  Macroom. 

Dain,  Christopher.    Slade  House,  Gravelly 

Hill,  Birmingham. 
Daniel  Louis.  Valetta,  Zion-road,  Rathgar, 

Dublin. 

Darley,  Ven.  John  R.,  LL.  D.,  Archdeacon 
of  Ardagh.    Temple  Michael,  Longford. 

Darley,  Miss  Henrietta.  7,  Kildare-street, 
Dublin. 

Davis,  Samuel.  Swerford  Park,  Uston, 
Oxon. 

Day,  Robert,  Jun.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  F.  S.  A. 
Rockview,  Monte  Notte,  Cork. 

Day,  W.  A.  95,  Palmerston  Buildings,  Old 
Broad-street,  London. 

Deady,  Michael.  Jerpoint  Mills,  Thomas- 
town. 

Delacherois,  Daniel,  J.  P.    Manor  House, 

Donagbadee,  County  Down. 
Delany,  the  Right  Rev.  William,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  Cork,  Cork. 
Delany,  William.    Blackrock,  Cork. 
De  la  Poer,  Edmund,  D.  L.    Gurteen,  Kil- 

sheeian. 

Deverell,  Rev.  Richard,  A.  M.  Kilkenny. 
De  Vesci,   Right   Hon.  Viscount,  D.  L., 

M.  R.  I.  A.  Abbey  leix  House,  Abbeyleix. 
Dillon,  The  Hon.  Luke  Gerald.  Clonbrock, 

Ahascragh,  Co.  Galway. 
Dillon,  P.  J.,  Patrick-street,  Kilkenny. 
Donovan,  Rsv.  S.,  Raheenduff,  Foulksmill, 

Co.  Wexford. 
Dowden,  Rev.  J.,  A.  M.    41,  Wellington- 
road,  Dublin. 
Doyle,  Rev.  James,  R.  C.  C.  Athy. 
Doyle,  Laurence,  Barrister- at- Law.  47, 

Kildare-street,  Dublin. 
Doyle,  Rev.  Thomas,  P.  P.  Ramsgrange, 

Arthur  stown. 
Doyne,  C.  Mervyn,  J.  P.    Wells,  Oulart. 
Drapes,   Rev.  V.   Russell,  A.  M.  The 

Priory,  Kells,  Co.  Kilkenny. 
Drew,  Thomas  G.,  F.R.I.A.I.  6,  St.  Ste- 

phen's-green,  Dublin. 
Duffy,  Patrick,  F.  C.  S.  Anglesea-road, 

Ipswich. 

Dugan,  C.  W.,  A.M.  Parsonstown. 
Dunne,  Rev.  J.,  Canon,  P.  P.  Horeswood, 

Priest  Haggard,  New  Ross. 
Dunne,  Major  R.  Brittas,  Clonaslea,  Port- 

arlington. 

Dunraven,  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of.  Adare 

Manor,  Adare. 
Durham,  Library  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 

of.  Durham. 


Earley,  Thomas.  1,  Upper  Camden-street, 
Dublin. 

Eden,  Rev.  Arthur.  Ticehurst,  Hurst  Green, 
Sussex. 

Egan,  Richard.  Kinnegad. 

Ellacombe,  Rev.  H.  T.,  M.  A.,  F.  S.  A. 
Clyst  St.  George,  near  Topsham,  De- 
von. 

Ely,  Most  Hon.  the  Marchioness  of.  Ely 

Lodge,  Enniskillen. 
Enniskillen,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of.  D.  L., 

LL.  D.,  D.  C.L.,  F.  R.  S.,  M.  R.  I.  A. 

Florence  Court,  Enniskillen. 
Esmonde,  Sir  John,  Bart.,  D.L.,  M.R.I.  A., 

M.  P.    Ballynastragh,  Gorey. 

Farreil,  Martin  J.,  C.  E.  Wexford. 

Farelly,  Rev.  Dr.,  Bursar,  St.  Patrick's 
College.  Maynooth. 

Ferguson,  Samuel,  LL.D.,  Q.C., V.P.R.I.A., 
Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records,  Ireland. 
20,  North  Great  George' s-street,  Dub- 
lin. 

Ffrench,  Hon.  Martin  Joseph,  R.  M.,  J.  P. 
Cashel. 

Fitzgerald,  Edward,  Architect.  Nelson- 
terrace,  Youghal. 

Fitzgerald,  M.,  Chief  of  Inspection.  Edu- 
cation Office,  Marlborough-street,  Dub- 
lin. 

Fitzgerald,  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  R. 
Seymour  Vesey,  G.  C.  S.  I.,  D.  C.  L., 
D.  L. ;  Holbrook  Park,  Horsham. 

Fitzgibbon,  Maurice.  Crohana  House, 
Stony  ford. 

Fitzpatrick,  Rev.  John,  P.  P.  Galmoy, 
Johnstown,  Co.  Kilkenny. 

Fitzpatrick,  W.  J.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Elm 
Park,  Merrion,  County  Dublin. 

Fitzsimons,  Henry,  A.  M.,  M.  B.,  C.  M. 
The  Minster  Yard,  York. 

Fitzsimons,  John,  M.  D.,  L.  R.  C.  S.  I. 
High-street,  Kilkenny. 

Fitzsimons,  William,   Solicitor.  Mary- 
borough. 

Flood,  Edward  Thomas  Solly,  J.  P.  Bally- 
naslaney,  Kyle,  Wexford. 

Foot,  Arthur  Wynne,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
F.K.Q.C.P.I.,  L.R.C.S.I.,  F.R.G.S.I., 
&c.    21,  Lr.  Pembroke-st.,  Dublin. 

Fox,  Lieut.-Col.  A.  H.  Lane,  F.  S.  A.  10, 
Upper  Pbillimore  Gardens,  Kensington, 
London,  W. 

Franks,  Henry.    76>  Patrick- street,  Cork. 

Frost,  James,  J.  P.,  M.  R.  I.  A.  Bally- 
morris,  Cr&tloe,  Co.  Clare. 

Furlong,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.,  Bishop  of 
Ferns.    St.  Peter's  College,  Wexford. 

Furlong,  Nicholas,  M.  D.  Lymington 
House,  Enniscorthy. 

Furniss,  James.    2,  Anne-street,  Wexford. 

Gabriel,  George.  Bandon. 
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Gaffney,  Rev.  James,  R.  C.  C,  M.  R.I.  A. 

Coolock,  Co.  Dublin. 
Gaidoz,  M.  Henri.    22,  Rue  Servandoni, 

Paris. 

Galvin,  Rev.  Richard,  P.  P.  Rathdrum, 

Co.  Wieklow. 
Galway,  Thomas,  M.  R.  I.  A.  Killarney. 
Gargan,  Rev.  Denis,  D.  D.,  Professor  of 

Ecclesiastical  History,  Royal  College  of 

St.  Patrick.  Maynooth. 
Garrett,  Rev.  J.  P.,  A.M.    The  Rectory, 

Kellistown,  Carlow. 
Garstin,  J.  Ribton,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  M.R.I. A., 

F.  S.A.,  &c.    Greenhill,  Killiney, ~  Co. 

Dublin. 

Gib,  Andrew,  F.  S.  A.,  Scot.  3,  Queen-st., 
Aberdeen. 

Gibson,  Edward,  Q.  C.    23,  Fitzwilliam- 

square,  Dublin. 
Gibson,  J.  Westby,  LL.  D.  Mountjoy-street, 

Dublin. 

Gibson,  John  G.,  Barrister-at-Law.  34, 

Lower  Leeson-street,  Dublin. 
Gilbert,  J.  T.,  F.S.A.,  R.H.A.,  M.R.I.A., 

Sec.  Public  Record  Office.    Villa  Nova, 

Blackrock,  Dublin. 
Gill,  M.  H.    50,  Upper  Sackville-street, 

Dublin. 

Gillespie,  W.  J.    Whitehall,  Stillorgan, 

Co.  Dublin. 
Given,  Robert,  J.  P.   30,  Diamond,  Cole- 

raine. 

Gore-Booth,  Sir  R.  Bart.,  D.  L.,  M.  P., 
M.  R.  I.  A.    Lissadil,  Sligo. 

Gorman,  Rev.  W.  C,  A.  B.  The  Rectory, 
Thomastown. 

Goss,  Kieran.     King-street,  Kilkenny. 

Grainger,  Rev.  John,  A.M.  Broughshane, 
Co.  Antrim. 

Grant,  W.  R.  54,  Princes-street,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Graves,  the  Right  Rev.  Charles,  D.D.,% 

Bishop  of  Limerick,  Agadoe,  and  Ardfert. 

The  Palace,  Limerick. 
Gray,  Sir  John,  M.  D.,  J.  P.,  M.  P.  Char- 

leville  House,  Rathmines,  Dublin. 
Gray,  William,  C.  E.,  M.  R.  I.  A.  Mount 

Charles,  Belfast. 
Greene,  Hugh.    Rock  View,  Innistioge. 
Greene,  Richard  Massy.  Rock  View,  Inis- 

tioge. 

Gregory,  Mrs.  Charles.  Westcourt,  Cal- 
lan. 

Gregory,  Right  Hon.  W.  II.,  Governor  of 
Ceylon.  Coole  Park,  Gort,  Co.  Gal- 
way. 

Guinness,  Sir  Arthur  E.,  Bart.,  A.M.,  D.L., 
M.  R.  I.  A.  St.  Anne's,  Clontarf,  Dublin. 

Ilackett,  W.  Louis,  A.  B.  Barrister-at-Law. 
23,  Rathmines-road,  Dublin. 

Hague,  William ,  F.  R,  I.A.I.  44,  West- 
land- row,  Dublin. 


Haines,  Cbarles  C.  Mallow. 
Halley,  Rev.  Jeremiah,  D.  D.,  P.  P.  Dun- 
garvan. 

Hamilton,  Rev.  Frederick  C,  A.  M.  St. 

John's  Vicarage,  Limerick. 
Hanlon,   George  A.     37,  College-green, 

Dublin. 

Hanlon,  M.,  M.  B.,  L.  R.  C.  S.  I.  Portar- 
.  lington. 

Hansard,  Joseph.  Dungarvan. 

Hardinge,  W.  H,  M.  R.  I.  A.  Woodlands, 

Monkstown,  Dublin. 
Hare,  Ven.  Archdeacon.  Limerick. 
Harrison,  Mrs.  A.  E.    5,  Wellington-place, 

Belfast. 

Harte,  Thomas.  Claragh  House,  Kilkenny. 

Hartrick,  Rev.  Edward  J.,  D.  D.  The  Par- 
sonage, Belfast. 

Hawes,  Commander  E.  W.,  R.  N.  Irish 
Lights  Office,  Dublin. 

Harden,  Very  Rev.  William,  P.  P.,  V.  G. 
St.  Patrick's,  Kilkenny. 

Hayman,  Rev.  Samuel,  A.  B.  Grange 
Erin,  Douglas,  Cork. 

Heaney,  Rev.  Thomas.  1,  Home  Villa, 
Rathgar,  Dublin. 

Hely,  Captain  Gorges,  J.  P.  Foulkscourt, 
Johnstown. 

Hendriken,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.,  Bishop  of 
Providence.  Rhode  Island,  U.  S. 

Hennessy,  W.  M.,  M.  R.  I.  A.  Public  Re- 
cord Office,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Henry,  Mitchell,  J.  P.,  M.  P.  Kylemore 
Castle,  Galway. 

Hewson,  George  James,  A.  M.  Hollywood, 

Hill,  Arthur,  B.  E.,  A.R.I.B.A.  22, 

George's- street,  Cork. 
Hill,  Henry,  Architect.  22,  George's-street, 
Cork. 

Hinch,  William  A.  25,  York-street,  Dublin. 
Hitchcock,  Mrs.    Public  Library,  Armagh. 
Hobart,  Nathaniel  J.,  M.  D.    South  Mall, 
Cork. 

Hobart,  Rev.  W.  K,  A.  B.  Templeshanbo, 
Ferns. 

Hodges,  Professor  John  F.,  M.  D.,  L.F.P.S. 
Gl.,  F.  R.  S.    Queen's  College,  Belfast. 

Hogan,  Rev.  Jeremiah.  St.  Martin's,  Kin- 
nagh,  New  Ross. 

Hogan,  John.    Landscape,  Wexford. 

Plogan,  John.    Ormonde  House,  Kilkenny. 

Hore,  Philip  Herbert.  Pole  Hore,  Wex- 
ford. 

Horgan,  Patrick.    23,  Pope's-quay,  Cork. 
Plosf'ord,    Frederick    F.    School    of  Art, 
Swansea. 

Hughes,  Rev.  James.  Royal  College  of 
St.  Patrick,  Maynooth. 

Hunt,  Edward.    Belmore,  Thomastown. 

Hunter,  William,  Chief  of  Inspection,  Edu- 
cation Office.  Marlboruugh-street,  Dub- 
lin. 
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Hyde,  Henry  Barry.  1,  Belsize  Park 
Gardens,  London. 

Iago,  Rev.  "William.  Westheath,  Bodmin, 
Cornwall. 

Inman,  William.  Upton  Manor,  Birken- 
head. 

Irvine,  Rev.  Aiken,  A.  M.  Kildrought 
House,  Celbridge,  Co.  Kildare. 

Jackson,  William  R.  Newtown-Ards,  Co. 
Down. 

James,  Charles,  A.  B.,  M.  B.,  &c.  Butler 
House,  Kilkenny. 

Jebb,  Rev.  John,  D.  D.,  Prebendary  and 
Prselector,  Hereford  Cathedral.  Peter- 
stow,  Hereford. 

Jervise,  Andrew,  Registration  Examiner. 
Brechin. 

Johns,  John,  A.M.,  D.  L.  Dolaucothy, 

Llandilo,  Carmarthenshire. 
Johnson,  Joseph.  22,  Suffolk-street,  Dublin. 
Johnston,  Rev.  R.    Kilmore  Rectory,  Rich 

Hill,  Armagh. 
Joly,  Jasper  R.,   LL.  D.,  V.  G.,   J.  P. 

Barrister-at-Law.    38,  Rathmines-road, 

Dublin. 

Joyce,  P.  W.,  LL.D.,  M.R.I.A.  Education 
Office,  Marlborough-street,  Dublin. 

Kane,  William  F.  De  Vismes,  M.  R.  I.  A., 
J.  P.    Drumreaske  House,  Monaghan. 

Kavanagh,  Arthur  Mac  Morrough,  D.  L., 
M.  P.  Bonis  House,  Borris,  Co.  Car- 
low. 

Kavanagh,  Very  Rev.  James,  D.  D., 
M.  R.  I.  A.,  President  of  Carlow  College. 
Carlow. 

Kavanagh,  Morgan  Butler.  Barrister-at- 
Law.    24,  Gardiner's-place,  Dublin. 

Kearney,  M.    Gas  Works,  Clonmel. 

Keating,  Michael  Denn,  D.  L.  Woodsgift, 
Urlingfoi'd. 

Keatinge,  Patrick,  M.  D.  Callan. 

Kelleher,  Rev.  John,  P.  P.,  V.  G.  Kinsale. 

Kelly,  Denis  H.,  D  L.,  M.  R.  I.  A.  51, 
Upper  Mount-street,  Dublin. 

Kelly,  Dillon,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  J.  P. 
Mullingar. 

Keneally,  William,  T.  C.  Kilkenny. 

Kennedy,  William,  District  Inspector  of 
National  Schools.  Strabane. 

Kenney,  James  C.  Fitzgerald,  A.B.,  J.  P., 
M.  R.  I.  A.  2,  Merrion-square,  South, 
Dublin ;  and  Kilclogher,  Monivea,  Co. 
Galway. 

Kenny,  Joseph  R.  Limerick. 

K'Eogh,  Lieutenant- Colonel  John  EL,  J.  P. 
Kilbride,  Tullow,  Co.  Carlow. 

Kerslake,  Thomas.  3,  Park- street,  Bris- 
tol. 

Kettlewell,  Joshua.  Clogheen. 

Kieran,  James.  William-street,  Kilkenny. 


Kieran,  Rev.  Thomas,  P.  P.  Parochial 

House,  Swords,  Co.  Dublin. 
Kilbride,  Rev.  W.    Aran  Island,  Galway. 
Kildare,  Col.  the  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of, 

D.L.,M.  R.  I.  A.  Kilkea Castle,  Mageney. 
Kildare-street  Club,  Dublin. 
Kilkenny  Catholic  Young  Men's  Society. 

Kilkenny. 

Kimberley,  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of. 
Kimberley  House,  Wymondham,  Nor- 
folk. 

Kinahan,  G.  H.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  F.  R.  G.  S.  I. 

14,  Hume- street,  Dublin. 

King's-Inns  Library.  Dublin. 

Kingston,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Countess 
of.    Mitchelstown  Castle,  Mitchelstown. 

Kirwan,  Rev.  John,  P.  P.  Tagoat,  Wex- 
ford. 

Kirwan,  John  Stratford,  J.  P.  1 ,  Richmond 
Gardens,  Bournemouth  ;  and  Ballyglunin 
Park,  Moyne,  Athenry. 

Knight  of  Kerry,  The,  D.  L.  Valentia, 
Co.  Kerry. 

Knowles,  W.  J.  Cullybackey,  Co.  Antrim. 
Kough,  Thomas  W.    Fishmonger's  Hall 

Wharf,  London,  E.  C. 
Kymsy,  Thomas  B.,  J.  P.,  Athy. 

Lacy,  J.  B.  Clonmel. 
Lalor,  D.  Shine,  J.  P.    Grenagh,  Killar- 
ney. 

Lalor,  Thomas,  D.  L.  Cregg,  Carrick-on- 
Suir. 

Lane,  Thomas  R.    St.  Finbar's,  Cork. 

Langrishe,  Sir  James,  Bart.,  D.  L.  Knock- 
topher  Abbey,  Knocktopher. 

Langrishe,  Richard,  A.  I.  C.  E.  Kilkenny. 

Lanyon,  Sir  Charles,  J.  P.  10,  Wellington- 
place,  Belfast. 

La  Touche,  Rev.  P.  Digges,  A.  B.  Pains- 
town  Rectory,  Slane. 

Lawless,  William.  Rose-Inn-street,  Kil- 
kenny. 

Leahy,  the  Most  Rev.  Patrick,  D.  D., 
Archbishop  of  Cashel  and  Bishop  of 
Emly.  Thurles. 

Lecky,  John  J.,  D.  L.  Ballykealy,  Ballon, 
Co.  Carlow. 

Lemon,  W.  J.  Enniskillen. 

Lentaigne,  John,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  I., 
M.  R.  I.  A.,  D.  L.  1,  Great  Denmark- 
street,  Dublin. 

Leonard,  Hugh,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  F.  R.  G.  S.  I. 
14,  Hume-street,  Dublin. 

Lett,  Ralph  Hinks.  Kilgibbon,  Ennis- 
corthy. 

Lismore,  Colonel  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount, 
L.  and  C.  R.  of  Co.  Tipperary.  Shan- 
bally  Castle,  Clogheen. 

Lloyd,  Rev.  Humphrey,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L., 
F.  R.  S.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  Provost  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  Provost's  House,  Dub- 
lin. 
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Lloyd,  John,  J.  P.    Gloster,  Roscrea. 
Lloyd-Phillips,  Frederick  L.    Penty  Park, 

Haverford  West,  Pembrokeshire. 
Long,  Henry  A.     Hollywood,  Carrick- 

mines,  Co.  Dublin. 
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London,  W. 

Tyndall,  J.,  M.  D.    The  Lodge,  Gorey. 

Utting,  R.  B.  33,  Camden-road,  London, 
N.  W. 

Valentine,  James  W.  Fort  William  Park, 
Belfast. 

Vance,  Rev.  George.  63,  Great  Victoria- 
street,  Belfast. 

Vaux,  W.  S.  W.  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.  Bod- 
leian Library,  Oxford. 

Vigors,  Major  J.  Cliffe,  J.  P.  Burgage, 
Leighlin  Bridge. 

Waddy,  John,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  S., 
J.  P.    Clmrchtown,  Wexford. 

Wakeman,  Frederick  W.  Enniskillen. 

Wales,  His  Royal,  Highness  the  Prince 
of.    Sandringham,  Norfolk. 

Walker,  George,  M.  D.  11,  Hamilton- 
square,  Birkenhead. 

Wallis,  G.  Harry.  Art  Department,  South 
Kensington,  London. 

Walsh,  Rev.  Thomas,  P.P.  Castle  Martyr, 
County  Cork. 

Ward,  John.  Ulster  Works,  Belfast;  and 
Hillbrook,  Holywood,  Co.  Down. 

Ward,  M.  J.  Barrington,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  G.  S., 
F.  L.  S.,  &c.  Oakendale,  Kenwood, 
Sheffield. 
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Watters,  Patrick,  M.  A.  Patrick-street, 
Kilkenny. 

Waveney,  Lord.  7,  Audley-square,  Lon- 
don, W.,  and  The  Castle,  Ballymena, 
Co.  Antrim. 

Webb,  Alfred.  74,  Middle  Abbey-street, 
Dublin. 

Welch,  D.    13,  Dublin-street,  Carlow. 
Weld,  Matthew  E.,  J.  P.  Coolaghmore 

House,  Callan. 
Westropp,  W.  H.  Staepoole,  M.  R.  I.  A., 

F.  R.  C.  S.  I.,  &c.     Lisdoonvarna,  Co. 

Clare. 

Westwood,  John  0.,  M.  A.,  F.  S.  A.,  Hon. 

M.  P.  I.  A.    Walton  Manor,  Oxford. 
White,  John  Davis.  Cashel. 
White,  Rev.  Patrick,  R.  C.  C.    Ennis,  Co. 

Clare. 

Wilde,  Sir  William  Robert,  M.  D., 
F.  R.C.S.I.,  V. P.  R.I.  A.  1,  Merrion- 
square,  Nortb,  Dublin. 

Williams,  Edward  Wilmot,  J.  P.  Herring- 
ston,  Dorchester,  Dorset. 

Williams,  William,  Parkside.  Wimbledon 


Williams,  William.  Dungarvan. 

Wilson,  Andrew,  Collector  of  Inland  Reve- 
nue. Portsmouth. 

Wilson,  David.  Charlotte-street,  Bally- 
money. 

Wilson,  Robert  A.  Enniskillen. 
Windisch,  Professor  Dr.  Ernst.  University 

of  Heidelberg,  Germany. 
Wise,  Thomas  A.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.  E., 

J.  P.,  F.  S.  A.  Scot.    Thornton,  Beulah 

Hill,  Upper  Norwood,  London. 
Wright,  T ravers.  Killincoole,  Castlebelling- 

ham. 

Wynne,  W.  W.  E.,  J.  P.  Peniarth,  Towyn, 
Merioneth. 

Wyse,  W.  C.  Bonaparte.  St.  John's  Maner 
House,  Waterford. 

York,  Rev.  P.  A.  Fontstown,  Co.  Kildare. 
Young,  Audrew  Knight,  J.  P.  The  Terrace, 

Monaghan. 
Young,  R.,  C.  E.    Antrim  Road,  Belfast. 

Zair,  George.    Moseley,  Birmingham. 


Le  Viscomte  O'Neile  de  Tyrone.    Sauinur,  France. 

M.  de  la  Ponce.    Saumur,  France. 

M.  le  Colonel  O'Shee.    Pontoise,  France. 


N.  B.  The  Fellows  and  Members  of  the  Association  are  particularly  requested  to  com- 
municate to  the  Honorary  General  Secretaries  any  corrections  in  the  Lists  which  they  may 
consider  necessary. 
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GENERAL  RULES 

OF  THE 

UnjeI  Histariml    Itrjmalngiral  tarnation 
nf  Srelono, 

As  amended  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  1870. 


1.  The  Royal  Historical  and  A  rchaeological  Association  of  Ireland  is  instituted  to  pre- 
serve, examine,  and  illustrate  all  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  History,  Language,  Arts, 
Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  past,  as  connected  with  Ireland. 

2.  The  Association  shall  consist  of  Fellows  and  Members.  All  the  Original  or  Founding 
Members,  as  enumerated  in  the  Report  read  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  January, 
1869,  are  hereby  constituted  Fellows  of  the  Association  without  any  additional  payment,  or 
the  form  of  election.  For  the  future  all  Fellows  to  be  elective  ;  each  to  pay,  on  election,  an 
Entrance  Fee  of  £2,  and  an  Anuual  Subscription  of  £1.  Those  Members  who  shall  pay  £1 
per  annum  may,  on  payment  of  the  Entrance  Fee,  be  elected  Fellows.  The  Members  shall 
be  elective,  and  shall  pay  10s.  per  annum  without  any  Entrance  Fee.  All  subscriptions  shall 
be  payable  in  advance,  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year,  or  on  election,  and  may  be 
compounded  for  by  the  payment  of  £10. 

3.  The  Fellows  shall  be  entitled  to  i-eceivethe  Quarterly  "Journal"  and  "Annual  Volume" 
of  the  Association.  The  Members  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  "Journal,"  and  may  ob- 
tain the  "Annual  Volume"  on  payment  of  10s.  additional. 

4.  The  Fellows  of  the  Association  who  are  not  in  arrear  shall  alone  have  the  privilege 
of  voting  in  cases  where  the  Ballot  is  called  for. 

5.  The  permanent  Honorary  Officers  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  a  Patron-in-Chief, 
Patrons,  President,  and  Vice-Presidents,  two  General  Secretaries,  Treasurer,  Curator,  and 
Provincial  Secretaries.  All  Lieutenants  of  Counties  to  be  Patrons,  ex-officio,  on  election. 
The  existing  Officers  to  continue,  and  vacancies  to  be  filled  up  as  they  occur. 

6.  Local  Secretaries  shall  be  obtained  throughout  the  Country,  who  shall  be  requested  to 
inform  the  Association  of  all  Antiquarian  Remains  discovered  in  their  districts,  to  investigate 
Local  History  and  Traditions,  and  to  give  notice  of  all  injury  likely  to  be  inflicted  on  Monu- 
ments of  Antiquity,  in  order  that  the  influence  of  the  Association  may  be  exerted  to  preserve 
them. 

7.  A  Committee  of  Twelve  (exclusive  of  the  Patrons,  President,  and  Vice-President, 
Treasurer,  and  General  Secretaries,  who  shall  be  ex-officio  Members  of  the  Committee), 
shall  be  elected  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  held  in  the  January  of  each  year,  for  the 
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transaction  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Association  ;  such  Committee  to  meet,  if  necessary, 
on  the  last  Wednesday  of  each  month,  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

8.  The  Association  shall  meet  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January,  April,  July,  and 
October,  when  Papers  and  Correspondence  on  Historical  and  Archaeological  subjects  shall 
be  read,  and  objects  of  Antiquarian  interest  exhibited. 

9.  The  transactions  of  the  several  Meetings,  forming  a  Quarterly  "Journal,"  shall  be 
printed  and  supplied  to  all  Fellows  and  Members  not  in  arrear.  If  the  funds  of  the  Asso- 
ciation permit,  an"  Annual  Volume"  shall  also  be  printed,  and  supplied  to  all  Fellows,  and 
to  such  Members  as  shall  subscribe  specially  for  it. 

10.  All  matter  concerned  with  the  Religious  and  Political  Differences  which  may  exist 
in  our  Country  shall  be  excluded  from  the  Papers  to  be  read  and  the  Discussions  held  at 
those  Meetings ;  such  matter  being  foreign  to  the  objects  of  this  Association,  and  calculated 
to  disturb  the  harmony  which  is  essential  to  its  success. 

11.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  revise  all  Papers  which  are  to  be  read  to 
the  Association,  to  ascertain  that  they  are  in  all  respects  unobjectionable,  and,  in  particular, 
that  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  rule. 

12.  The  Accounts  of  the  Association  shall  be  audited  at  the  second  General  Meeting  in 
each  year. 

13.  The  sums  paid  by  Life  Members,  and  the  Entrance  Fees  of  Fellows,  shall  be 
invested  in  the  name  of  two  Trustees  to  be  elected  by  the  Fellows,  in  whom  shall  be 
vested  all  the  property  of  the  Association,  and  who  shall  pay  over  the  interest  of  all  in- 
vested moneys  to  the  Treasurer.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Trustees  occurring,  a  new 
Trustee  shall  be  elected  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

14.  These  rules  shall  not  be  altered  or  amended,  except  at  an  Annual  General  Meeting 
of  the  Association,  and  after  three  months'  notice. 


THE  JOURNAL 

OP 

THE  ROYAL 

HISTORICAL  AND  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 

OP  IRELAND, 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1874. 


At  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  held  at  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Association,  Butler  House,  Kilkenny,  on 
Wednesday,  January  the  21st  (by  adjournment  from 
the  7th),  1874  : 

Peter  Burtchael,  C.  E.,  in  the  Chair  ; 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  year  1873  was 
read  by  the  Hon.  General  Secretary,  as  follows : — 

"  Another  year — 4he  twenty-fifth  since  the  foundation  of  the  Kilkenny 
Archaeological  Society  in  1849 — has  passed  away,  and  your  Committee 
come  once  more  to  review  the  position  of  the  Association,  and  count  its 
gains  and  losses. 

"Six  Fellows  have  been  elected  during  the  year,  whose  names  follow : — 
"The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dartrey:  "Worth in gton  G.  Smith, 
F.L.  S.,  M.  A.L;  Leonard  Dobbyn;  James  H.  Owen,  M.  A.,  M.R.I.  A., 
F.R.I.  A.  I.;  John  J.  O'Callaghan,  F.R.I.  A.  I.;  and  the  Rev.  John 
Monaghan. 

"  Thirty  one  Members  have  been  elected  in  1873,  and  the  number  of 
Fellows  and  Members  now  on  the  Roll,  when  allowance  is  made  for  deaths, 
withdrawals,  and  names  removed  for  non-payment  of  subscriptions 
amounts  to  six  hundred  and  eighty-one.  Your  Committee  regret  that  a 
decrease  is  thus  shown,  as  compared  with  last  year's  report,  of  twenty- 
two  names.  That  this  is  but  a  temporary  check  to  the  advance  of  the 
Association  your  Committee  feel  assured,  but  they  would  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  earnestly  pressing  on  the  Fellows  and  Members  in  general  the 
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necessity  of  enlisting  recruits  so  as  to  make  good  the  deficiency  as  soon 
as  possible.  There  is  however  another  subject  on  which  your  Committee 
cannot  speak  so  hopefully.  They  allude  to  the  number  of  Members 
who  have  fallen  off  by  allowing  their  subscriptions  to  run  three  or  more 
years  into  arrear,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  circulars  issued  to  them 
by  the  Treasurer.  That  from  various  causes  there  should,  in  some  in- 
stances, be  an  indisposition  to  continue  in  connexion  with  the  Association  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at;  but  when  a  Member  felt  his  interest  in  archaeology 
flagging,  or  his  avocations  claiming  all  his  time,  or  from  any  other  con- 
sideration came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  membership  had  better  cease, 
he  should,  to  prevent  loss  to  the  body  which  he  has  voluntarily  joined,  call 
to  mind  the  notice  printed  on  the  cover  of  every  Quarterly  Number  of  the 
"  Journal,"  and  having  paid  up  the  subscription  then  due  (if  any),  inti- 
mate to  either  of  the  General  Secretaries  the  wish  that  his  name  should  be 
removed  from  the  List,  and  the  publications  of  the  Association  cease 
to  be  forwarded  to  him. 

"  This  rule  has  been  honourably  complied  with  in  various  instances, 
but  it  is  with  regret  that  the  following  names  of  Members  temporarily 
removed  from  the  List  for  non-payment  of  subscriptions  is  laid  before  the 
Association.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  most  of  these  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  option  allowed  of  being  restored  to  membership  on  clear- 
ing off  the  arrears  due: — 

£   s.  d. 

M.  W.  Berry,  M.  D.    (1871-73)     ..  ..3    0  0 

J.  C.  Sealy  Fraser  do.  .  .  ..300 

C.  O'Xeefe  Lanigan     (1870-73)     ...  ...    2    0  0 

Rev.  Canon  Murphy,  P.  P.  do.  .,  ..300 

J.  Nugent,  M.  D.         (1870-73)    ...  ...     1    4  0 

D.  A.  Nagle  (1871-73)    ...  ...    3    0  0 

E.  Pophnan  do.         .  .  ..0180 

"Of  those  returned  in  arrear  last  year,  W.  J.  O'Donovan,  LL.  D.,  has 
paid  up  the  subscriptions  due  and  retired  from  the  Association. 

"  Your  Committee  regret  to  record  that  two  of  the  Pounding  Fellows, 
viz.,  Sir  John  Power,  Bart.,  Kilfane,  and  Peter  Strange,  Aylwardstown, 
have  been  lost  to  the  Association  by  death,  and  there  is  also  deep  cause 
to  lament  the  loss  of  one  of  the  elected  Fellows — John  A.  Purefoy  Colles, 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  I.,  L.  K.  Q.  C.  P.  I.,  of  the  Bengal  Army,  who  died  at 
Dinapore,  Feb.  8th,  1873.  Your  Committee  are  not  called  on  to  speak 
of  the  loss  his  profession  has  incurred  by  the  premature  death  of  Dr. 
Colles,  but  they  feel  that  the  cause  of  archaeology  in  Ireland  has  suffered 
a  severe  blow  by  the  removal,  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  such  an  earnest 
student  and  unwearied  worker  in  the  field  of  his  country's  antiquities; 
whilst  this  Association  has  to  regret  the  loss  of  one  whose  unselfish 
enthusiasm,  joined  to  qualifications  for  the  work  of  a  high  order,  pointed 
him  out  as  likely  to  prove  a  means  of  working  its  organization,  and  keep- 
ing alive  its  usefulness  in  future  years.  Your  Committee  has  also  to 
deplore  the  loss  by  death  of  one  of  their  own  body,  James  S.  Blake,  Esq., 
J.  P.,  Barrister-at-Law,  whose  name  has  often  been  mentioned  in  former 
Reports  as  an  active  and  efficient  friend  to  the  cause  of  archaeology.  To 
Mr.  Blake  it  is  mainly  due  that  the  works  of  repair  and  conservation  at 
Jerpoint  Abbey  were  so  efficiently  carried  out.    Residing  near  that 
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venerable  structure,  his  influence  as  a  resident  gentleman  and  a  magis- 
trate was  constantly  exerted  for  its  care  and  preservation,  Your  Com- 
mittee think  it  desirable  that  his  place  in  that  body  should  be  supplied 
if  possible  by  the  election  on  the  Committee  of  a  Member  resident  in  the 
locality.  Amongst  several  other  Members  who  have  passed  away  during 
the  year  your  Committee  have  to  record  with  regret  the  death  of  an  old 
and  warm  supporter  of  the  Association — the  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Pigot. 

<4  The  Report  for  last  year  mentioned  that  an  appeal  had  been  made 
to  the  public  of  the  County  and  City  of  Kilkenny  to  join  with  this  Asso- 
ciation in  forming  a  Museum  and  Library  in  Kilkenny.  It  was  confi- 
dently hoped  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  those  applied  to,  would  be  found 
possessed  of  sufficient  public  spirit  to  respond  to  this  appeal.  It  is  a 
source  of  regret  that  no  such  general  response  was  accorded — only  three 
or  four  replies  being  received  in  answer  to  hundreds  of  circulars  issued. 
The  Museum  and  Library  of  the  Association  will  still  be  available  as 
usual  to  the  Fellows  and  Members,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  aid 
was  given  to  throw  them  open  to  the  public,  and  thus  establish  an  Insti- 
tution, which  would  redound  to  the  credit  of  Kilkenny. 

"  The  valuable  work  which  Miss  Stokes  is  editing  for  the  Association 
has  reached  the  conclusion  of  its  First  Volume,  which,  with  Title-page 
and  Index,  has  been  issued  to  the  Fellows,  and  to  those  Members  who  sub- 
scribed specially  for  it  during  the  years  1870,  1871,  and  1872.  This 
portion  of  "Christian  Inscriptions  in  the  Irish  Language"  comprises 
eighty-six  pages  of  letter-press,  and  seventy-four  plates,  4to.,  and  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  students  of  Celtic  Literature  and  Irish  Art,  not 
only  in  this  country  but  also  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

"A  long  due  Number  of  the  Association's  "Journal"  (that  for  Oc- 
tober, 1869)  has  been  completed  and  delivered  to  Members  within  the 
past  year.  Its  bulk,  nearly  approaching  that  of  an  ordinary  Yearly  Part 
will,  it  is  hoped,  atone  for  the  delay  in  its  appearance;  and  the  nature  of 
its  contents,  consisting  of  State  Papers  and  intricate  Pedigrees,  will  ex- 
plain the  reasons  which  deferred  its  issue.  It  is  by  the  liberality  of 
one  of  the  Fellows,  A.  Fitzgibbon,  M.  C.  E.,  that  this  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  great  Desmond  Geraldines  has  been  presented  to  the 
Association,  the  entire  cost  of  its  paper,  printing,  and  illustrations  having 
been  defrayed  by  him;  and  when  to  this  is  added  the  expense  of  trans- 
cripts made  specially  for  the  work,  the  sum  cannot  be  placed  much  short 
of  £250.  The  Right  Eon.  Lord  Gort  has  also  contributed  towards  the 
special  expense  of  printing  the  Pedigree  of  the  Earls  of  Desmond. 
The  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  the  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis 
ofKildare  for  the  presentation  of  a  photographic  print  of  the  "Fair 
Geraldine"  to  the  October  Number  of  the  Journal  for  1873;  and  Sir  W. 
E.  Wilde  has  also  kindly  presented  half  the  expense  of  the  woodcuts 
illustrative  of  his  memoir  of  Gabriel  Beranger,  in  the  July  Number  of  the 
same  year. 

"  The  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  which  are  ready  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  your  Auditors,  will  show  the  financial  state  of  the  Association 
to  be  satisfactory;  whilst  the  Reserve  Fund,  invested  in  the  names  of 
the  Trustees,  has  been  increased  to  the  total  amount  of  £272  lis.  11^., 
3  per  cent.  Government  Stock.  Were  the  arrears  due  by  many 
Members  promptly  paid  up,  a  much  larger  investment  might  have  been 
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made,  and  loss  of  interest  prevented.  Such  arrears  often  accrue  from 
thoughtlessness,  but  the  labour  thereby  inflicted  on  your  Treasurer  is  a 
needless  and  burdensome  tax  on  his  time  and  energies;  and  it  seems  not 
to  be  asking  too  much  of  the  Fellows  and  Members  to  bear  in  mind  that 
as  all  subscriptions  are  due  in  advance  on  January  1st  in  each  year, 
and  as  the  "  Journal"  is  issued  quarterly,  and  all  payments  are,  by  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  to  be  made  in  cash,  in  order  to  secure  its  regular 
appearance,  their  subscriptions  should  be  promptly  paid  as  they  become 
due. 

On  the  motion  of  Patrick  Watters,  M.A.,  seconded  by 
Laurence  J.  Ryan,  the  Report  was  adopted  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

The  Treasurer  having  laid  before  the  Meeting  the  Ac- 
counts of  the  Association  for  1871  and  1872,  and  Mr.  J. 
G.  Robertson  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Fitzsimons  having  been  elected 
Auditors,  they  were  requested  to  audit  the  same  and  re- 
port to  the  April  Meeting. 

The  Officers  and  Committee  of  the  Association  were 
then  unanimously  re-elected,  with  the  addition  of  the 
name  of  Edward  Hunt,  Belmore,  to  serve  on  the  Committee 
instead  of  J.  S.  Blake,  J.  P.,  deceased. 

The  following  resolution  then  passed,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Prim,  seconded  by  Mr.  Robertson. 

"  Resolved, — That,  as  it  is  desirable  that  the  Royal 
Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland  should 
be  represented  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
to  be  held  in  Belfast  next  August,  and  also  that  an  exhi- 
bition of  Irish  antiquities  should  be  opened  on  that  occa- 
sion, the  General  Secretaries  are  hereby  authorized  to 
make  arrangements  for  that  purpose;  and  as  the  local 
knowledge  and  influence  of  the  Belfast  Naturalists'  Field 
Club  would  enable  them  to  act  efficiently  in  the  matter, 
the  Committee  of  that  Society  are  requested  to  undertake 
the  labour  necessary  to  carry  out  the  object  in  view:  and 
the  Committee  of  this  Association  are  hereby  authorized 
to  co-operate  and  give  all  the  assistance  in  their  power  to 
render  the  exhibition  a  success." 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected: — 

Sir  Richard  Power,  Bart.,  Kilfane,  Thomastown  ;  Mrs. 
Barrett,  The  Seven  Houses,  Armagh;  and  Henry  Norman, 
Parklewis,  Rathkeale :  proposed  by  Rev.  James  Graves. 
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William  Williams,  Parkside,  Wimbledon ;  and  Thomas 
Meehan,  John-street,  Kilkenny:  proposed  by  Richard 
Langrishe,  C.  E. 

Rev.  C.  E.  Tisdall,  D.  D.,  Herbert-place,  Dublin;  and 
Rev.  J.  Dowden,  41,  Wellington-road,  Dublin:  proposed 
by  Joseph  Digges,  Fellow  of  the  Association. 

M.J.  Malone,  M.  D.,  8,  Gle'ut  worth-street,  Limerick; 
Rev.  James  M'Coy,  R.  C.  C,  St.  John's,  Limerick;  D. 
M'Coy,  M.  D.,  Rathkeale;  and  Edward  H.  O'Callaghan, 
Mallow-street,  Limerick:  proposed  by  Rev.  M.  Malone, 
P.P. 

Henry  A.  Long,  Hollymount,  Carrickmines,  Co.  Dublin: 
proposed  by  W.  A.  Hindi. 

Rev.  Bartholomew  McCarthy,  R.  C.  C,  Brigown,  Mit- 
chelstown:  proposed  by  Philip  Raymond. 

James  F.  Ryan,  Solicitor,  Patrick-street,  Kilkenny: 
proposed  by  John  G.  A.  Prim. 

The  Boston  Athenaeum,  Boston,  United  States:  pro- 
posed by  the  Rev.  James  Graves. 

The  following  presentations  were  received,  and  thanks 
voted  to  the  donors: — 

"  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London," 
2nd  series,  Vol.  V.,  No.  8:  presented  by  the  Society. 

44  The  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,"  Vol. 
XXV.,  Parts  1  to  4  ;  "  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,"  2nd  series,  Vol.  L,  Parts  2  to  8:  presented  by 
the  Academy. 

"The  Archaeological  Journal,  published  under  the 
Direction  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  No.  118:  presented 
by  the  Institute. 

"  The  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion" for  September,  1873:  presented  by  the  Associa- 
tion. 

"  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Ire- 
land," new  series,  Vol.  III.,  Part  3 :  presented  by  the 
Society. 

"The  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  Vol.  III.,  No.  2:  presented  by 
the  Institute. 
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"Archaeologia  Cambrensis"  for  October,  1873:  pre- 
sented by  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association. 

"  The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical 
Journal,"  Parts  9  and  10:  presented  by  the  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  and  Topographical  Association. 

"Records  of  Buckinghamshire,"  Vol.  IV.  No.  2  to  4: 
presented  by  the  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society 
for  the  County  of  Buckingham. 

"American  Journal  of  Numismatics  and  Bulletin  of 
American  Numismatic  and  Archaeological  Societies,"  Vol. 
VIII.,  Nos.  2  and  3:  presented  by  the  Boston  Numismatic 
Society. 

"  Vidensk.  Selsk.  Skr.  5  Raekke,  historisk  og  philoso- 
phisk,"  Afd.  4  Bd.  V.,  VI.,  VIII.,  IX. :  presented  by  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Copenhagen. 

<c  Aarboger  for  Nordisk  Oldkyndighed  og  Historic,  ud- 
givne  afdetKongelige  Nordiske  Oldskrift-selskab"  1869-70, 
and  "Tillaeg"  1869:  "  Oversigt  over  det  Kongelige  Danske 
VidenskabernesSelskabsForhandlingerogdetsMedlemmers 
Arbeider  i  Aaret  1870,"  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3;  "  Memoires  de  la 
Societe  Royale  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord,"  nouvelle  serie, 
1869 ;  and  u  Snorre  Sturlassons  Historieskrivning,enKritisk 
Undersogelse  af  Gustav  Storm : "  presented  by  the  Royal 
Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  Copenhagen. 

"  The  Ancient  Vessel  found  in  the  Parish  of  Tune,  Nor- 
way;" "Recherches  sur  la  Chronologie  Egyptienne  d'apres 
les  Listes  Genealogiques  par  J.  Lieblein  ;"  "  Can  tat e 
ved  det  Kongelige  Norske  Frederiks  Universitets  Mind- 
fest  for  Hans  Majestaet  Kong  Carl,  den  19de  November 
1872;"  "  Indbydelseskrift  til  den  OfFentlige  Gramen  ved 
Throndhjems  Rathdralskole  i  Jani  og  Juli  1871;"  u  Et 
lidet  Fund  af  Mynter  fra  lite  Aarhundrede;"  "  Om  et 
Indfald  ^Egypten  af  Middelhausfolk  ved  Trojanergkrigens 
Tider;"  "Om  Vaegten  af  Nogle  Smykker  fra  Oldtiden  af 
aedelt  Metal,  samt  om  de  paa  saadanne  anbragte  Beteg- 
nelser  af  Vaegten  ;"  Forklaring  over  nogle  Ord  og  Udtryk 
i  det  gamle  Norske  Sprog  ;"  "Pierre  Daniel  Huets  Reise 
i  Norden  ;"  "  Uaar  og  Hungersnod  i  Norge  1740-1743  ;" 
"Nogle  Breve  til  J.  Chr.  Berg  1816-1817;"  "Nordens 
aeldite  Flistorie  ;  "  "  Om  Trondhjems  Domkirke  ;  "  and 
"Almindelig  Norsk  Huns-Kalender  med  Primstav  og 
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Merkedage  :"  presented  by  the  Royal  University  of  Nor- 
way, Christiana. 

<e  Brief  Sketches  of  the  Parishes  of  Booterstown  and 
Donnybrook,  in  the  County  of  Dublin,"  fourth  part,  by 
the  Rev.  Beaver  H.  Blacker,  M. A.:  presented  by  the 
author. 

"The  Druids,  Ancient  Churches,  and  Round  Towers 
of  Ireland,"  second  edition.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Smiddy: 
presented  by  the  author. 

"An  Introductory  Address  delivered  at  the  Ledwich 
School  of  Medicine,  November  1st,  1873 ; "  and  "An  Ad- 
dress delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Meath  Hospital, 
November  3,  1873."  By  Arthur  Wynne  Foot,  M.D.: 
presented  by  the  author. 

A  very  fine  stone  celt  or  axe — the  largest  hitherto  depo- 
sited in  the  Museum — recently  found  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  Newlands,  near  Danesfort.  The  celt  was  9  inches 
long  by  3^  inches  broad,  and  2  inches  thick,  weighing  5  lbs. 
It  was  an  interesting  circumstance,  that,  having  been  turned 
up  by  the  ploughman,  the  antique  would  have  lain  unnoticed 
on  the  land,  had  not  Mr.  Wilson  sojourned  for  some  time 
in  New  Zealand  and  there  observed  the  stone  hatchets  still 
used  by  the  natives,  from  which  he  at  once  recognised  the 
use  to  which  this  stone  implement  had  been  put  in  primeval 
times  in  this  country.  The  material  was  hard  grit-stone, 
and  the  cutting  end,  ground  to  a  fine  edge,  showed  a  frac- 
ture apparently  from  a  chip  coming  off  whilst  anciently  in 
use :  presented  by  Mr.  Prim  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Wilson. 

Eight  ancient  coins,  some  silver  and  some  copper,  and 
an  old  weight:  presented  by  Mr.  Stanley,  Tullamore. 

A  photograph  of  a  perfect  "grey-beard"  pitcher,  and 
other  antiquities  in  his  possession :  presented  by  Maurice 
Lenihan,  J.  P.,  M.  R.I. A. 

A  rubbing  from  a  17th  century  monument  at  Gallen 
Priory,  King's  County:  presented  by  Mr.  Kyran  Molloy. 

Mr.  Graves  said  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Langrishe, 
Diocesan  Architect,  a  report  on  the  repairs  of  the  top  of 
the  Round  Tower,  at  St.  Canice's  Cathedral.  Mr.  Lan- 
grishe had  intended,  at  the  time  he  had  drawn  it  up,  to 
bring  it  under  the  notice  of  this  meeting  himself,  but  he 
was  prevented  from  attending  by  a  domestic  affliction, 

4th  see.,  vol.  hi.  B 
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which  they  all  felt  deep  regret  for.  The  Report  was  as 
follows  : — 

"  The  summit  of  the  Round  Tower  adjoining  St.  Canice's  Cathedral 
having  become  much  dilapidated,  and  the  stones  composing  the  parapet 
having  fallen  in  considerable  numbers,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev. 
James  Graves  the  work  of  repairing  it  was  undertaken.  On  examination 
it  was  found  that  the  mortar  had  almost  entirely  crumbled  away  from 
the  stones  composing  the  parapet,  leaving  them  perfectly  loose;  in  some 
places  they  had  almost  all  fallen  down,  and  in  one  part  even  the  flag  on 
which  the  parapet  rested  had  gone,  leaving  a  complete  breach. 

"  The  Cathedral  Vestry  having  voted  a  sum  of  £3  for  the  repair  of 
the  Tower,  and  not  supposing  that  the  work  would  prove  so  difficult  or 
costly  as  the  event  showed,  it  was  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  last  No- 
vember. A  scaffolding  was  run  out  through  the  top  windows,  and  a  second 
tier  formed  by  means  of  cripples,  the  boards  being  firmly  lashed  on  all 
round,  and  on  this  platform  the  mason  worked.  The  parapet  was  then 
thoroughly  repaired  all  round  with  good  mortar,  and  the  joints  were 
afterwards  raked  out,  and  the  whole  parapet,  outside  and  inside  and  on 
the  top,  pointed  with  Portland  cement.  A  great  quantity  of  vegetable 
mould,  rubbish,  and  stones  was  removed  from  the  top,  and  the  roofing 
flags,  which  were  found  to  be  in  wonderfully  good  order,  relaid,  and  well 
pointed  with  cement  and  all  defects  made  good:  the  steps  leading  up  to 
the  roof  were  also  repaired. 

44  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  arched  roof  and  conical 
top  were  originally  put  on  this  and  other  towers  by  means  of  scaffolding  run 
out  through  the  top  windows,  which  were  thus,  in  one  sense,  at  all  events, 
an  architectural  necessity,  the  shaft  of  the  Tower  having  been  built 
overhand:  the  lantern  thus  formed  at  the  top  would  also  serve  as  a 
belfry. 

"  The  cost  of  repairs,  owing  chiefly  to  the  great  difficulty  of  getting 
up  the  scaffolds  and  material  for  repairs,  and  the  lowering  down  of  the 
large  quantity  of  rubbish,  as  well  as  the  great  caution  required  to  be 
exercised  by  men  working  in  such  a  dangerous  position,  has  amounted  to 
over  £19.  Mr.  Peter  M'Dermott  has  very  handsomely  subscribed  £1, 
and  Mrs.  W.  Williams,  of  Wimbledon,  a  similar  amount,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  many  of  our  citizens  and  other  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion only  require  the  matter  to  be  brought  before  them  in  order  to  sub- 
scribe liberally. 

Xi  The  mason  work  was  executed  by  Michael  Phelan  of  the  Lacken, 
and  the  scaffolding  work  done  by  Richard  Parsons,  John  Colvin,  and 
Thomas  Ring,  all  Kilkenny  men." 

Mr.  Robertson  thought,  as  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
there  was  originally  a  conical  cap  on  the  Round  Tower, 
it  would  have  been  better,  when  making  any  repairs,  to 
have  restored  the  cap  according  to  the  original  design. 

Mr.  Prim,  although  having  no  doubt  there  had  origi- 
nally been  a  conical  cap  on  the  Round  Tower,  would  not 
be  for  making  any  change.    They  could  not  effect  an 
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actual  "  restoration,"  as  they  had  no  means  of  knowing 
what  exactly  was  the  original  design,  and  if  they  attempted 
anything  of  the  kind  they  would  efface  an  historical  evi- 
dence, in  connexion  with  the  structure,  of  the  removal  of 
the  cap  and  substitution  of  a  parapet  at  some  remote 
period. 

Mr.  Graves  pointed  out  that,  in  addition  to  Mr,  Prim's 
objection,  the  erection  of  a  new  conical  cap  would  involve 
a  very  considerable  expense.  He  considered  that  what  had 
been  done,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Langrishe,  was  very  interest- 
ing, solving,  as  it  did,  the  question  as  to  how  the  old  builders 
contrived  to  erect  their  Round  Tower  caps.  It  would  be 
very  difficult  to  get  up  scaffolding  to  such  a  height ;  but 
having  built  the  shaft  overhand  they  had  the  opportunity,, 
by  means  of  the  lantern  story  at  the  top,  to  get  out  a 
scaffolding  through  the  windows,  as  Mr.  Langrishe  had 
done,  and  thus  put  on  the  cap. 

Mr.  Graves  read  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  Rowan,  R.  C.  C, 
Glendalough,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  placards  caution- 
ing persons  against  injuring  ancient  sculptures,  under  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  which  he  said  he  would  take  care  to 
have  largely  distributed,  especially  at  the  hotels  and 
amongst  the  guides.  Mr.  Rowan  went  on  to  report  the 
result  of  researches  made  recently  amongst  some  ofthe  ruins. 
He  stated  that,  "During  the  autumn  we  cleared  the  Trinity 
and  Reefert  churches.  The  former,  as  well  as  the  latter, 
had  been  choked  up  with  trees.  These  are  all  cut  away. 
Trinity  Church,  and  the  surroundings,  when  cleared  out% 
presented  no  feature  of  interest  beyond  what  we  saw  pre- 
viously. There  is,  I  believe,  a  large  stone,  flat,  circular, 
resembling  a  mill-stone,  lying  in  the  corner  of  the  church. 
We  cleared  the  Reefert  Church  very  fully.  Both  Sir  W. 
Wilde  and  Father  Clarke  supposed  the  clearing  would 
turn  up  many  things,  but  nothing  of  interest  came  of  it. 
Occasionally  a  flag  would  appear  in  the  floor,  but  when 
turned  over,  it  was  found  to  contain  no  inscription,  and  it 
only  covered  a  heap  of  ashes — probably  the  ashes  of  the 
dead.  Father  Clarke  told  me  he  had  the  inner  part  of 
the  chancel  dug  into,  and  he  was  surprised  to  find  in  it 
some  animal  remains.  Could  any  one  have  desecrated  it 
by  burying  these  bones  of  animals?    A  little  beyond 
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Roundwood,  on  the  margin,  almost,  of  the  Vartry,  is  a 
place  called  Knockatemple — 4  the  hill  of  the  church.' 
Some  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Henry  Keogh,  of  Roundwood, 
dug  up  some  interesting  remains — a  very  fine  bell  like 
that  of  Armagh,  a  fine  head,  in  good  preservation,  re- 
sembling that  of  a  female,  with  other  objects  of  interest." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Rowan  expressed  a  hope  that  Mr. 
Graves  might  be  able  to  visit  Glendalough  again  next 
summer,  and  take  part  in  making  some  further  explora- 
tions amongst  those  venerable  ruins. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Palmer,  A.  M.,  Vicar  of  Tubrid,  sent 
a  carefully  executed  copy  of  the  inscription  on  the  tablet, 
bearing  date  1644,  over  the  doorway  of  the  little  old 
church  of  Tubrid,  near  Cahir,  County  Tipperary,  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Geoffrey  Keating,  D.  D.,  the 
author  of  the  History  of  Ireland,  and  of  many  Irish  poems. 
The  tablet,  itself,  was  in  perfect  preservation,  but  the  old 
building  was  very  ruinous.  He  suggested  the  expenditure 
of  a  small  sum,  which  might  arrest  the  destruction  of  the 
old  church.  The  place  was  now  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  whose  permission  might  be  obtained 
for  that  purpose. 

The  meeting  authorised  the  Rev.  J.  Graves  to  arrange 
for  a  reasonable  expenditure  in  the  way  suggested  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Palmer,  if  he  satisfied  himself  that  the  work  of 
reparation  would  be  judiciously  carried  out. 

The  Rev.  Philip  Moore,  P.  P.,  sent  a  rubbing  of  a 
small,  but  most  curious  Edwardian  cross-slab  from  the 
old  church  of  Kildrinagh,  in  the  north  of  the  county  of 
Kilkenny.  It  measured  3  feet  6  inches  long,  1  foot  3 
inches  wide  at  top,  and  5^  inches  at  bottom  of  slab.  Ex- 
clusive of  this  there  was  a  chamfer  running  round  the 
edge,  of  perhaps  an  inch  wide.  The  inscription  was  incised, 
in  Lombardic  capitals,  but  every  letter  was  reversed. 

The  Rev.  James  Graves  said  that  this  was  indeed  a 
most  curious  slab.  lie  had  puzzled  over  it  for  some  time 
when  it  occurred  to  him  to  place  the  rubbing  with  its  face 
to  the  window  pane.  This  at  once  solved  the  crux,  as 
the  paper  being  transparent,  every  letter  assumed  its 
proper  position,  and  the  inscription  became  readable  so 
far  as  to  enable  him  to  ascertain  that  it  was  in  Norman 
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French.  The  first  portion  of  the  legend  was  unfortunately 
imperfect  in  the  rubbing,  but  he  could  make  out  several 
of  the  words  as  follows: — 

[...]  GS  LA  [  ]  F1S  hOKiceR 

gic  ici  do  [...]  ALineRS  De  eic  meRCi. 

The  latter  part  of  the  inscription  was  blundered  as 
well  as  reversed ;  it  should  evidently  read — u  Git  ici  Dieu 
de  sa  alme  eit  merci."  Whether  "honter"  was  a  sur- 
name, or  merely  descriptive  of  the  avocation  of  the  de- 
ceased, it  was  hard  to  say. 

Dr.  Martin,  Portlaw,  sent  the  following  notes  on  some 
ancient  churches  near  Lisdoonvarna: — 

"In  June,  1872,  spending  a  week  at  the  now  far-famed  Spa  of  Lis- 
doonvarna, I  paid  a  hasty  visit  to  some  old  churches  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  was  so  struck  by  the  many  points  of  interest  about  them,  that 
I  hope  the  publication  of  these  few  remarks  may  induce  some  person 
better  informed  on  antiquarian  subjects  than  I  am  to  visit  them. 
Driving  from  Liscannor  to  Lahinch  I  was  attracted  by  the  appearance  of 
a  ruined  church  called  Kilcready,  on  the  shore  of  the  bay,  and  stopping 
the  car,  paid  it  a  hasty  visit. 

"It  must  have  been  a  handsome  structure  in  its  day,  about  70  feet 
long,  and  superior  in  construction  to  many  churches  of  the  kind  in  the 
County  of  Waterford,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  better  building  material 
in  the  neighbourhood,  the  walls  being  limestone  rubble  with  well-cut 
coigns.  The  interior  is  filled  with  graves,  and  which  being  scantily 
covered  with  stones,  the  osseous  remains  of  the  tenants  are  exposed  and 
tossed  about  in  a  disgraceful  manner.  Part  of  the  chancel  wall  still  re- 
mains: scattered  about  are  broken  pieces  of  elaborate  well-cut  mould- 
ings, the  remnants  of  what  must  have  been  handsome  tombs.  On  the 
north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  an  ornate  structure  about  ten  feet  in  height, 
in  the  flamboyant  style,  resembling  in  appearance  a  similar  structure  in 
the  old  Cathedral  of  Kilfenora  (which  I  am  told  was  the  Sedilia),  except 
that  the  latter  has  three  subdivisions,  while  the  one  I  describe  has  but 
two.  I  send  a  rough  sketch  made  of  this  structure,  and  leave  it  for  those 
better  informed  than  I  am  to  say  what  it  should  be  called.  The  east 
window  consists  of  a  receding  semicircular  arch,  with  two  lights  divided 
by  a  limestone  mullion,  and  having  semicircular  headed  arches  at  top; 
on  the  mullion  inside  is  a  perforated  projection  evidently  for  holding  a 
bolt  to  secure  the  shutters.  The  side  lights  of  the  church  are  few  in 
number,  and  each  resembles  exactly  one  of  the  lights  of  the  east  window. 
On  the  south  side  a  porch  has  been  converted  into  a  tomb  or  burying 
place  of  a  branch  of  the  M'Donogh  family,  and  has  a  black  marble  slab 
to  their  glorification,  which  I  had  not  time  to  decipher,  the  date  being 
1705.  In  the  churchyard  are  two  erections  to  serve  as  burying  places, 
one  for  the  family  of  Lyddy,  the  other  for  the  Lysaght  family,  both 
erected  early  in  the  last  century. 
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"A  few  days  after  I  visited  another  old  church  called  Kilshanny, 
situate  about  three  miles  south  of  Lisdoonvarna.  It  also  is  a  well-built 
structure  of  good  size,  I  think  somewhat  larger  than  Kilcready.  It 
stands  on  a  large  mound  of  limestone  rock,  from  the  base  of  which  springs 
a  well  dedicated  to  St.  Augustine,  a  name  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
County  of  Clare  families.  Here,  too,  the  interior  is  filled  with  graves 
and  dry  bones;  there  are  some  interesting  tombstones  with  raised  inscrip- 
tions, which,  however,  would  take  time  to  clean  and  raise  from  their  pre- 
sent broken  and  dilapidated  state;  one  of  them  bears  an  inscription  to 
one  Thos  O'Clo,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  but  evidently  adopted  in 
later  days  by  some  cuckoo  named  Considine.  The  east  window,  which  is 
pointed,  has  three  lights,  and  the  arched  portion  is  subdivided  into  parts 
by  the  interweaving  of  the  prolonged  mullions.  On  the  north  wall  is  a 
plain  semicircular  headed  arch  about  9  feet  in  height  and  nearly  as 
wide,  surmounted  by  a  plain  string  course  of  sandstone  as  a  moulding, 
and  the  lower  part  occupied  by  a  plain  altar  tomb  erected  in  1715  by 
some  members  of  the  O'Loughlin  family. 

"I  also  visited  the  old  Cathedral  Church  of  Kilfenora,  a  structure 
worthy  of  being  described  by  some  person  learned  in  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture. In  that  portion  of  the  building  used  as  a  church  in  modern  days 
is  a  large  mural  monument  in  black  marble  surrounded  by  an  iron  rail- 
ing, and  bearing  in  gilt  letters  the  following  Latin  inscription: — 

Donaldus  McDonough  et  uxor  ejus  Maria  O'Connor  sibi  et  suis  am- 
bobus  posteris  hunc  tumulum  fieri  fecere.    Ann.  Dom.  1685. 

Memento  mori. 
Forma,  favor  populi,  fervor  juventis,  opesque 
Subripere  tibi  nocere,  quid  sit  homo 
Post  hominem  vermis  post  vermesque  foetor  et  horror, 
Sic  in  non  hominem  vertitur  omnis  homo. 

Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 
Quisques  eris  qui  transieris,  sta  perlege  plora. 
Sum  quod  eris  fueramque  quod  es 

Pro  me  precor  ora. 

"  In  the  ruined  chancel  on  the  north  wall  is  the  structure,  which  I  am 
told  was  the  Sedilia,  in  the  flamboyant  style,  similar  to  which  I  alluded 
to  in  the  account  of  my  visit  to  Kilcready.  The  east  window  is  very 
beautiful,  the  mouldings  elaborate,  but  to  describe  them  is  quite  beyond 
my  architectural  information. 

"  On  the  ground  is  a  slab  to  the  memory  of  Hygate  Line,  who  is 
stated  to  have  lived  21  years  as  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  Kilfenora,  and 
died  in  1G28.    Against  the  north  wall  is  a  large  mural  tablet  with  the 
following  inscription- 
Flos  egreditur  et  fugit  velut  umbra 
Sic  tanti  fugierant  haec 
Pignora  chara  parentum 
Pectora  quod  cruciat  massta  dolere  sui. 
Nomina  si  quajris,  horam  si  tempora  mortis, 
Is'otac  subsunt  quae  tibi  cuncta  notabant,  videlicit. 
Neptunus  Blood  qui  fuit  filius  Rev.  Neptuni  Blood  Decani 
Fenneboricnsis  et  ejus  uxoris  Isabella;  Blood  alias  Pullen. 
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Expiravit  lmo  die  Julii,  1683. 

Elizabeth,  1688. 

Johannis,  1694. 

Amabelis  Deborah,  1695. 

Theodora,  1699. 
Pius  et  peracutus  vero  juvenis  Gulielmus,  1699. 

Lepidus,  1700. 
Qui  hie  inferius  sepultuntur. 

"  There  is  also  a  large  altar  tomb  erected  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
17th  century.  The  sides  are  divided  on  each  side  into  three  compartments, 
with  an  inscription  in  large  raised  old  English  letters  to  one  "William 
M'Mac  En'Carrick,  a  name  which  I  do  not  think  is  now  extant,  but 
which  I  observed  lately  in  an  advertisement  to  be  the  designation  of  a 
mill  near  Greystones,  in  the  County  of  Wicklow.  A  large  building  is 
attached  to  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the 
burying  place  of  some  branch  of  the  O'Briens.  There  are  also  some  inte- 
resting old  crosses,  and  I  was  informed  that  one  or  two  had  been  trans- 
lated to  the  See  house  of  Killaloe.  At  some  future  period  I  hope  to 
revisit  those  ruins,  but  when  I  do,  I  will  try  to  be  better  prepared  to  record 
accurately  what  I  see,  as  I  feel  that  the  foregoing  remarks  are  much 
wanting  in  knowledge  on  my  part." 

Mr.  W.  F.  Wakeman  sent  a  sketch  of  the  ms 
cross  at  Newtown,  Trim,  described  by  Mr.   EDMOND  MAX 
Conwell  (Yol.  n.,  fourth  series,  p.  382J,  wThich  PRAY 
showed  that  the  inscription  was  evidently —  for 
"  Edmond  Maxan,  his  mark" — not  "Edward  himpe 
Max  and  his  Mary,"  as  given  by  Mr.  Conwell. 

The  Hon.  Luke  Gerald  Dillon,  referring  to 
a  statement  of  Mr.  Conwell  (Vol.  n.,  fourth     who  dyed 
series,  p.  377),  relative  to  the  Dillon  family,     IN  !713. 
viz. : — 

"Lucas  [Dillon]  married  first,  in  June,  1694,  Honora,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Burke,  of  Milford,  Bart.,  by  the  Hon.  Jane,  daughter 
of  Theobald,  Lord  Viscount  Dillon,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons  and  four 
daughters,  who  all  died  unmarried.    He  died  20th  March,  1716." 

wrote  to  the  Secretary  as  follows  : — 

"In  the  April  number  of  the  "Journal,"  it  was  stated  that  all  the 
children  of  Lucas  Dillon,  of  Clonbrock  (ob.  1716),  died  unmarried.  Now 
as  we  descend  in  a  direct  line  from  this  Lucas  Dillon,  I  have  begun  with 
him,  and  from  authorities  in  our  possession  traced  the  family  down  to 
my  father,  the  present  Lord  Clonbrock.  If  you  can  have  this  pedigree 
inserted  in  the  "Journal"  I  shall  be  much  obliged." 
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Mr.  Henry  Norman  sent  sketches  of  two  grotesque 
figures  (Sheelanagigs).  One  was  carved  on  a  panel  over  the 
door  of  Donamon  Castle  between  Rathkeale  andCroom.  The 
other  was  one  of  the  coign  stones  of  Tullavin  Castle,  near 
Manister  Abbey,  and  not  far  from  Croom.  Mr.  Norman 
also  forwarded  a  sketch  of  a  carving — apparently  the  head 
of  a  niche — from  Manister  Abbey,  representing  at  one  side 
a  squirrel  about  to  crack  a  nut,  on  the  other  an  owl. 
The  head  of  the  figure,  which  originally  stood  within  the 
niche,  was  shown  in  this  fragment. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Knowles,  Cullybackey,  sent  a  photograph  of  a 
large  celt,  ornamented  with  raised  lines  and  rows  of  bead- 
ing, already  described  in  the  "Journal"  (Vol.  II.,  4th 
ser.,  p.  32S)  :  he  wrote  : — 

"  It  is  the  largest  ornamented  celt  I  have  seen,  measuring  9  inches 
long  by  7  inches  at  the  edge.  The  weight  is  now  2jlbs.  and  must  have 
been  much  more.  There  is  one — and  only  one — larger  in  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  but  it  is  not  ornamented.  They  have  no  other  one  that 
comes  near  to  it.  Mine  was  found  here  in  my  own  neighbourhood, 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  my  house,  in  a  potato  shough,  firmly  wedged  in 
between  two  stones.  The  potatoes  here  are  generally  planted  in  lazy- 
bed  ridges  with  furrows  between,  which  furrows  are  afterwards  digged 
to  loosen  the  earth  to  furnish  more  covering  for  the  ridges;  it  was 
during  this  operation  that  it  was  dug  up  in  1871." 

Mr.  William  H.  Patterson,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  Hon.  Local 
Sec.  of  the  Association  for  Down,  sent  a  photograph  of  a 
bronze  enamelled  plaque  or  badge,  with  the  following 
description  : — 

"  The  accompanying  photograph,  which  is  presented  to  the  Associa- 
tion by  Mr.  William  Jackson  Pigott,  of  Dundrum,  Co.  Down,  represents 
an  object  which  was  found  some  years  ago  in  the  old  churchyard  at 
Maghera,  near  Dundrum,  Co.  Down,  and  which  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Pigott.  It  is  evidently  a  badge  ;  the  material  is  bronze  ;  the  size 
5j  inches  long  by  5  inches  broad  ;  the  subject  is  the  crucifixion.  At 
both  top  and  bottom  are  loops,  which  appear  to  have  been  for  the 
purpose  of  attaching  the  badge  to  the  dress  of  the  wearer. 

"  The  background  is  composed  of  diamond-shaped  sunk  spaces  filled 
in  with  white  and  blue  enamel  alternately.  It  will  be  observed  that  a 
group  of  women  and  soldiers  surrounds  the  cross.  One  of  the  soldiers 
is  shown  in  the  act  of  piercing  the  Saviour's  side  with  a  spear,  and  the 
blood  issuing  from  the  wound  is  represented  by  red  enamel,  and  fills 
three  of  the  diamond-shaped  spaces. 

"  The  object  is  in  very  good  preservation,  with  the  exception  of  the 
lower  projection,  or  loop,  which  has  been  broken  off,  and  afterwards 
rudely  mended  by  means  of  a  large  rivet. 

"  The  art  and  workmanship  of  this  badge  seem  to  point  to  a  foreign 
4th  ser.,  vol.  nr.  C 
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source,  and  to  a  comparatively  late  mediceval  period,  and  it  was  probably 
brought  into  the  County  of  Down  by  some  of  the  English  soldiery  who 
at  intervals,  for  several  centuries,  garrisoned  the  Castle  of  Dundrum, 
about  a  mile  distant  from  Maghera.  Of  this  Castle,  which  was  probably 
erected  by  John  de  Courcy,  considerable  remains  still  exist ;  and  that 
the  Anglo  -  Norman  settlers  used  Maghera  churchyard  for  interments 
is  certain,  from  the  fact  that  fragments  of  the  cuneiform  cross  slabs 
of  the  13th  or  14th  century  are  still  to  be  seen  there. 

"Maghera  was  the  site  of  a  round  tower,  and  was  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  early  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  country. 
The  church  was  founded  early  in  the  sixth  century  by  St.  Domangart,  or 
Donard,  from  whom  is  Slieve  Donard. 

"  The  parish  was  originally  called  Kathmurbulg,  afterwards  simply 
Rath,  and  subsequently  with  a  prefix  Machaire-Ratha." 

Dr.  Charles  W.  McCarthy,  of  Fethard,  Co.  Tipperary, 
sent  a  photograph  of  a  carved  oak  figure  of  Oar  Saviour 
seated  on  a  rock,  made  from  a  sketch  of  his  own,  and 
accompanied  by  the  following  observations  from  the  pen 
of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cantwell  :  — 

"  Few,  beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Fethard,  know  of 
the  existence  of  the  treasure  which  the  man  of  thought  will  not  fail  to 
recognise  in  the  three  very  ancient  and  well-carved  figures  to  be  seen  in 
the  vestry  of  the  Catholic  church  there.  Their  antiquity  alone,  not  to  speak 
of  the  mystery  and  sacred  characters  they  are  said  to  represent,  must  re- 
commend them  to  the  veneration  of  all,  and  excite  in  the  breast  of  the 
antiquarian  the  curiosity  at  least  to  ask  when  were  they  carved,  and 
what  were  they  meant  to  represent.  They  are  of  life-size,  and  are 
artistically  carved  in  brown  oak  ;  though  time  has  wofully  disfigured 
them,  they  are  still  objects  of  deep  interest  ;  and,  if  it  is  to  be  deplored 
that  there  is  no  record  extant  stating  their  true  history,  we  have  still  a 
local  tradition  that  will  aid  considerably  in  discovering  their  real  object. 
To  learn  accurately  what  that  tradition  is,  and  thus  to  do  something  to 
rescue  them  from  entire  oblivion,  has  been  the  careful  study  of  the 
writer  of  this  notice. 

"  The  age  in  which  the  figures  were  carved  is  uncertain,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  from  their  appearance  and  mutilated  condition, 
carved  as  they  are  in  such  substantial  blocks  of  oak,  that  they  are  many 
centuries  in  existence.  A  rev.  gentleman,  in  whose  judgment  in  such 
mutters  we  place  great  reliance,  concluded,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the 
carving,  of  one  figure  in  particular,  the  mode  of  wearing  beard  and  hair,' 
and  the  kind  of  ornaments  in  the  dress,  that  their  origin  dates  as  far 
back  as  the  13th  century. 

"Like  the  present  Catholic  church,  the  old  one  that  stood  in  its 
place  fifty  years  ago,  as  also  every  Catholic  church  here  from  time 
immemorial,  was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Trinity,  and  it  is  certain  there 
were  figures  or  images  of  some  kind  used  in  Fethard  in  all  past  days  to 
nt  that  mystery.  Those  figures  were  venerated  by  the  faithful, 
and  on  every  recurring  Trinity  Sunday,  the  patron  day  of  Fethard,  many 
persons  came  from  distant  parts  to  join  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
Trinity  Church.    On  this  occasion  figures  representing  the  Trinity  were 
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exhibited  to  the  faithful  ;  but  as,  like  many  other  patron  days  in  Ireland, 
this  was  the  occasion  of  much  disorder,  the  public  devotion  was  pro- 
hibited, and  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  it  now.  Are  these,  or  any  of  them, 
the  figures  that  were  held  in  such  religious  veneration,  and  that  were 
looked  upon  as  symbols  of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  to  which  all  the 
Catholic  churches  of  Fethard  in  continued  succession  were  dedicated? 

"It  is  plain  to  us  that  one,  at  least,  of  these  figures  was  never  meant  for 
that  purpose,  as  its  very  appearance,  so  rudely  carved,  and  plainly  so 
much  more  ancient  than  the  other  two,  at  once  excludes  that  idea.  It  is 
rather  a  lively  representation  of  the  1  Good  Shepherd,'  and  bears  a  lamb 
upon  the  left  arm.  This  becomes  intelligible  •when  we  state  that  there  is 
a  well-founded  tradition  here  to  the  effect  that  there  always  existed  in 
the  old  chapel  a  figure  (the  most  ancient  it  possessed)  to  represent  the 
'  Good  Shepherd.'  This  figure  looks  like  that,  is  more  ancient  than  the 
other  two,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  bearing  the  lamb  upon  the  arm 
and  dissimilarity  in  shape  and  carving  from  the  others,  we  consider  it, 
not  as  representing  any  Person  of  the  Trinity,  but  as  a  true  figure  of 
the  *  Good  Shepherd.' 

"  The  second  of  the  figures  plainly  represents  the  Saviour  as  the  '  Man 
of  Sorrows,'  which  can  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  photograph,  and 
is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  well-conceived  design  and  artistic  carving. 

"The  third  and  last  figure  represents  a  person  in  authority,  as  it  wears 
the  tiara  or  triple  crown — now  peculiar  to  the  Popes — and  sits  in  an  at- 
titude of  one  possessing  power.  This  seems  the  best  figure  both  in  pre- 
servation and  carving,  and  resembles  that  of  the  Redeemer  in  style 
and  finish.  The  three  are  preserved  in  the  vestry  of  the  Catholic  church, 
and,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  tradition  that  prevails  here  regard- 
ing them,  that  some  of  them  at  least,  the  two  latter-mentioned  ones 
especially,  were  used  for  no  purpose  but  to  represent  the  Persons  of  the 
Trinity.  The  figure  that  wears  the  tiara  and  sits  in  an  attitude  of  au- 
thority can,  and  we  have  no  doubt  was  meant  to,  represent  the  '  First 
Person  ;'  the  figure  of  the  Redeemer  is  a  beautiful  representation  of  the 
'  Second  Person'  in  some  stage  of  his  Passion;  whilst  the  absence  of  a  figure 
to  represent  the  'Third  Person,'  and  thus  form  the  group  which  tradition 
says  ever  existed  here,  can  easily  be  accounted  for.  It  is  pretty  cer- 
tain that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  generally  represented  by  the  figure  of  a 
dove. 

"JSow,  it  is  within  the  memory  of  persons  yet  living  that  a  carved  figure 
of  a  dove  was  placed  in  a  remarkable  niche  in  the  eld  chapel  adjacent  to 
what  were  called  the  figures  of  the  Trinity  ;  but  that  in  the  period  of 
transition  from  one  chapel  to  another  it  was  lost,  as  well  as  many  other 
valuable  records  of  the  past.  This  will  coincide  with  the  popular  belief 
that  there  did  exist  figures  purporting  to  represent  the  Trinity;  and  that 
some  of  them  (undefined)  do  still  exist;  whilst  the  presence  of  the  '  Good 
Shepherd,'  supporting  a  lamb  on  one  arm,  and  evidently  having  lost  the 
pastoral  staff  from  the  other,  is  explained  by  the  belief  that  such  did 
exist  in  the  old  chapel. 

"These  figures  are  deserving  of  more  than  this  passing  notice.  They 
carry  the  mind  back  to  other  days  when  Ireland  was  rich  in  sculpture 
and  the  arts;  and  from  the  hallowed  associations  surrounding  them,  and 
their  comparatively  good  preservation,  they  are  calculated  to  adorn  a  niche 
in  the  first  Museum  of  the  kingdom." 
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Dr.  McCarthy  added,  that  it  was  traditionally  believed 
in  Fethard  that  at  the  period  when  the  ancient  church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Protes- 
tants these  figures  were  removed  from  that  building  and 
buried.  They  were  subsequently  disinterred  and  placed 
in  the  old  chapel  above  referred  to. 

Mr.  George  Langtry,  Belfast,  Fellow  of  the  Associa- 
tion, sent  the  following  communications  : — 

"  The  cauldron,  of  which  a  woodcut  is  here  given,  was  discovered  about 
the  month  of  June  last,  by  a  man  named  Mullan,  whilst  cutting  turf  in 


Bronze  Cauldron  found  in  Co.  Antrim, 


a  peat-bog  at  Cape  Castle,  between  Armoy  and  Ballycastle,  county  of 
Antrim.  I  became  the  possessor  of  it  about  the  month  of  August  last 
(1873),  having  purchased  it  from  the  finder.  It  was  got  embedded  in  a 
solid  bank  of  turf,  about  nine  feet  below  the  surface ;  but  this  does  not 
represent  the  actual  amount  of  superimposed  peat,  for  the  bog  has  been 
used  from  time  immemorial  to  supply  the  fuelling  requirements  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Mullan  says  he  himself  has  been  cutting  turf  there 
every  season  for  upwards  of  twenty  years. 

"  The  dimensions  of  the  pot  are  as  follows  : — Height  internally,  13| 
inches ;  extreme  outside  diameter,  20  inches  ;  inside  diameter  at  the 
mouth,  15{  inches;  outside  diameter,  measured  across  the  rim,  17|  inches; 
outside  diameter  of  handles,  or  rings,  4  inches;  inside,  3|  inches;  weight, 
6  lbs. 

"It  was  found  mouth  upwards,  and  the  weight  of  overlying  peat 
had  pressed  it  down  a  good  deal  at  the  top.  However,  I  experienced  no 
difficulty  in  raising  it,  and,  by  so  doing,  I  gained  a  better  and  truer  idea 
of  its  beautiful  and  symmetrical  form. 
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"  The  cauldron  was  originally  composed  of  three  sheets  of  golden- 
coloured  bronze,  one  of  which,  forming  the  bottom,  extended  to  within 
6-g-  inches  of  the  top  (this  plate  was  made  on  the  principle  now  technically 
called  raised);  to  this  were  added  two  plates,  each  forming  half  the  circle, 
which  were  drawn  out  and  curved  so  as  to  form  a  rim.  The  rim  is  of 
thicker  metal  than  the  bottom,  and  had  evidently  been  curled  over  a  rod, 
which,  however,  has  been  withdrawn.  The  portions  of  the  plates  adjoining 
the  rim  have  been  strengthened  by  means  of  corrugation  or  swaging.  The 
plates  are  joined  by  means  of  rivets,  which  have  projecting  heads  on  the 
outside,  whilst  within  they  are  flat  and  almost  level  with  the  surface. 

"  The  vessel  bears  marks  of  having  been  a  very  long  time  in  use,  and 
has  been  patched  and  mended  in  no  less  than  thirteen  places  by  thin 
pieces  of  the  same  material.  The  bottom  at  one  time  had  been  mended 
by  one  large  patch,  upon  which  several  smaller  ones  had  subse- 
quently been  attached.  It  bears  no  marks  of  solder,  all  the  mending 
having  been  accomplished  by  means  of  riveting.  The  sheets  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  remarkably  thin,  and  have  undoubtedly  been  beaten 
out  with  hammers.  The  metal  is  not  hard,  but  extremely  tough.  I 
may  mention  that  there  was  nothing  of  interest  found  with  this  cauldron. 

"  There  is  a  golden-coloured  pot  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  which,  upon  being  analysed,  was  found  to  consist  of  copper, 
88*71;  tin,  9-46;  lead,  1-66;  with  a  trace  of  iron. 

'•Cauldrons,  in  Irish  coipL,  are  of  very  great  antiquity.  Ancient 
historians  inform  us  that  the  Tuatha  de  Danann  brought  with  them  to 
Ireland,  among  other  curious  things,  the  marvellous  treasures  of  the  Lia 
Fail,  or  Stone  of  Destiny  ;  the  Sorcerer's  spear;  and  the  Coiri an  Daghdha, 
or  Magic  Cauldron.  In  the  Catha  Magh  Tuireadh,  we  are  told  that  two  of 
the  Tuatha  de  Danann,  named  Daghda  and  Lug,  '  called  to  their  pre- 
sence their  smiths,  their  cerds,  or  silver  and  brass  workers,'  etc.  [vide 
O'Curry's  'Lectures  on  the  MS.  Materials  of  Ancient  Irish  Hist.,'  vol. 
I.,  p.  249).  The  'Pour  Masters'  record  the  invasion  by  the  Tuatha  de 
Danann  in  the  year  of  the  world  3303. 

"  We  find  the  idea  of  the  magic  cauldron  preserved  in  Shakspeare's 
play  of  •  Macbeth,'  where  Hecate  says  to  the  witches  :  — 

"  '  And  now  about  the  cauldron  sing 
Like  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring, 
Enchanting  all  that  you  put  in.' 

"There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  cauldrons  were  used  at  a  very 
remote  period.  We  find  in  the  ancient  Irish  bardic  tale  of  the  '  Sons  of 
Usnach  '  that  the  term  coipi  had  a  wide  signification.  Thus  the  whirl- 
pool between  Erie  and  Alba  was  called  Coire  Brecan.  The  term  pro- 
bably was  employed  on  account  of  the  place  presenting  a  boiling  appear- 
ance. The  seas  are  described  as  rushing  'at  each  other  after  the  likeness 
of  a  luaithrind,  and  each  is  buried  in  the  other  like  oircel  tairechta,  and 
they  are  sucked  down  into  the  gulf  so  as  to  form  a  cauldron,'  Reeves'  'Ecc. 
Antiq.,'  p.  289,  and  O'Curry's  'MS.  Materials  of  Ancient  Irish  Hist.,' 
vol.  I.,  p.  257-  This  tract,  which.  Professor  O'Carry  describes  as  'having 
been  written  anterior  to  the  year  1000/  has  reference  to  events  said  to 
have  happened  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.  In  'Adamnan's  Life 
of  St.  Columba,'  ed.  by  Dr.  Reeves,  at  p.  263,  we  have  the  same  word 
employed: — 'quae  vulgo  Core Brecain,  id  est  charybdis  Brecani  appellatur.' 
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John  Fordun,  writing  of  Scarbay,  circ,  1390,  says  : — '  Juxta  quam  gurges 
oceani  decurrit  fortissima  Corebrekane  nomine.'  Now  it  is  very  obvious 
that  a  term  to  have  such  a  wide  application  must  either  have  been  a  long 
time  in  use,  or  else  the  language  must  have  been  a  very  poor  one — we 
know  that  the  Irish  was  not  such  a  one,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  pro- 
bably the  richest  extant,  at  that  time,  both  as  regards  words  and 
idioms  ;  therefore  we  are  naturally  led,  indeed  we  are  bound,  to  believe 
that  cauldrons  had  been  known  and  used  by  the  inhabitants  for  a  very 
long  time. 

"In  the  '  Book  of  Rights,'  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  Book  of  Bally- 
mote — chiefly  compiled  by  Solamh  O'Droma,  from  older  MSS.,  about  the 
year  1390 — we  find  the  following  notices  of  cauldrons,  at  pp.  255-6  :  — 

"  '  A  cauldron  is  given  to  the  King  of  Caiseal 
By  the  King  of  Teamhair,  the  mighty  chief, 
To  be  presented  in  due  form, 
And  to  be  brought  to  Teamhair  Luachra.' 

"And  again,  at  p.  267: — 

"  '  Entitled  is  the  King  of  Saithne  to  this, 
To  a  steed  and  to  two  score  cows, 
For  his  rising  owt  is  not  less 
Neither  is  his  cauldron  or  his  vat. ' 

''There  can  be  no  doubt  but  these  cauldrons  were  very  costly 
utensils,  since  they  formed  part  of  the  tribute  paid  to  kings.  Of  this  we 
have  a  sort  of  negative  evidence  in  the  excessive  thinness  of  the  majority 
of  the  vessels  which  have  been  found.  Of  course,  their  being  so  very 
thin  and  light  would  render  them  more  portable,  and  besides  they  would 
require  less  fuel  and  time  for  heating.  But  these,  I  should  say,  would 
be  secondary  considerations.  The  workmanship,  moreover,  is  excellent — 
no  doubt,  the  best  of  which  that  era  could  boast — the  plates  being  re- 
markably thin  and  even,  whilst  the  riveting  exhibits  the  signs  of  careful 
manipulation.  Some  antiquarians  consider  that  cauldrons  were  used  in 
the  distillation  of  uisge  leathadth ;  but,  without  denying  this,  I,  for  my 
part,  am  more  disposed  to  think  they  were  cooking  vessels.  If  they  were 
contemporaneous  with  bronze  celts  and  spear-heads — which  we  have  no 
reason  to  disbelieve — they  must  be  of  very  great  antiquity. 

"  Tor  further  information  on  this  most  interesting  subject  the  reader 
is  referred  to  a  very  able  and  exhaustive  paper  by  Mr.  MacAdam,  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology,'  vol.  v.,  p.  82. 

"The  wooden  dish,  of  which  a  woodcut  is  given  in  next  page,  is  com- 
posed of  fir — probably  pinus  sylvestris.  It  came  into  my  possession  on 
the  21st  August,  1871,  having  been  found,  a  short  time  previously,  by  a 
man  whilst  cutting  turf  in  Ballykenver  bog,  near  Armoy,  County  Antrim. 
It  was  discovered  in  a  solid  bank  of  peat,  five  feet  below  the  surface. 
But  as  in  the  case  of  the  cauldron,  the  bog  having  been  used  from  time 
immemorial,  no  accurate  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  peat  that 
may,  at  one  time,  have  overlain  it. 

"The  dimensions  of  the  dish  are  as  follows: — Length  inside,  25|  inches; 
extreme  length  outside,  measured  across  the  handles,  31g  inches;  breadth 
inside,  20  inches;  extreme  breadth,  measured  across  the  rim,  21^  inches; 
externa]  height  of  rim,  2$  inches;  internal,  1-J- inches;  width  of  handles, 
8  inches. 
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"Unfortunately,  in  drying,  the  wood  split,  and  a  small  piece  in  the 
centre  was  lost  before  it  came  into  my  possession.  It  is  in  a  tolerably 
good  state  of  preservation,  however,  and  has  not  become  nearly  so  warped 
and  twisted  as  the  majority  of  wooden  articles  exhumed  from  bogs. 


Carved  Timber  Dish,  found  in  Co.  Antrim. 


"The  rim  is  ornamented  with  a  band,  or  fillet,  across  which  there  are 
rows  of  parallel  oblique  lines,  about  half  an  inch  apart.  The  handles 
have  two  fillets,  one  on  each  being  a  continuation  of  the  rim  decoration. 
On  one  handle  the  lines  on  both  fillets  run  in  the  same  direction,  whilst  on 
the  other  they  converge,  and  form  a  sort  of  chevron.  Underneath  the 
handles  are  two  extensions,  which  are  perforated,  and  were  intended 
without  doubt,  to  receive  a  withe,  or  thong,  for  suspending  the  dish. 

"It  would  be  needless  to  speculate  upon  its  age;  considering  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  discovered,  and  the  style  of  ornamenta- 
tion— which  partakes  very  much  of  the  type  used  in  decorating  cinerary 
urns— I  have  no  hesitation  in  assigning  to  it  a  very  considerable  antiquity. 
Whether  it  was  used  as  a  tray,  a  kneading-trough,  or  a  meat-dish,  I  leave 
others  to  determine.  It  is  my  own  impression,  however,  that  it  may  have 
been  a  meat-dish." 


The  following  papers  were  contributed  : — 
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LOCA  PATRTCIANA.— No.  V.  THE  DRUIDS,  DUBHTACH  MAC 
UI  LUGAIR  AND  HIS  SONS. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  FRANCIS  SHEARMAN. 

We  have  noticed  in  the  preceding  paper  personages  of 
lesser  importance  connected  with  the  necropolis  of  Cinel 
Lugair,  but  the  most  interesting  historic  character  whose 
remains  rest  there  is  Dubhtach  Mac  Ui  Lugair,  the  arch- 
poet  of  Leaghaire  Mac  Niall,  King  of  Erin.  With  him, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  extract  from  the  Leabhar  Breac, 
repose  also  three  of  his  sons,  Moninne,  Lonan,  and  Molaisi, 
who,  with  their  father  Dubhtach,  are  "  The  Four  True 
Druids,''  commemorated  in  the  bilingual  inscription  on  the 
rude  pillar-stone  at  Killeen  Cormac.  Deferring  for  a  while 
their  history,  by  way  of  contrast  we  shall  notice  the 
Druids  or  magi  who  were  associated  with  King  Laeghaire 
Mac  KialL  In  the  44  Trias  Thaumaturga"  (Vita  Septima, 
cap.  xliii.,  p.  123)  it  is  recorded  that  this  king  had  "  ma- 
gicians, augurs,  and  soothsayers  "  to  foretell  to  him  future 
events.  Lochra  and  Luchad-moel  were  the  chiefs  of  the 
Druidic  College  to  them  is  attributed  the  prophecy  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Talcend,  a  name  of  reproach  given  by  them  to 
St.  Patrick.  Cap.  lvii.  records  that  Lochra,  "  Inter  Druydas 
vir  princeps,"  accompanied  King  Laeghaire  to  interrogate 
the  saint  for  his  breach  of  the  law  by  lighting  the  Paschal 
fire  on  the  heights  of  Slane.  On  this  occasion,  while  St. 
Patrick  was  explaining  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  the 
king,  Lochra  commenced  to  ridicule  the  mysteries  of  reli- 
gion ;  whereupon,  at  the  prayer  of  the  saint,  he  was  raised 
aloft,  and  falling  down,  his  head  was  dashed  against  a 


1  The  Druids  who  opposed  St.  Patrick 
at  Tara  were,  according  to  Tireclien 
(Book  of  Armagh,  fol.  10,  a.  a.  "Betham," 
xxi.)  of  the  Ui-Runter,  a  tribe  located 
at  Clonkoen,  in  the  west  of  the  Co.  Louth. 
St.  Patrick  is  represented  as  blessing  them 


("Trias  Th.,"  p.  162,  cap.  xlvi.),  and  pre- 
dicting their  future  celebrity  in  church 
and  state.  Trena,  one  of  St  Coluniba's 
monks,  was  of  this  race  (Reeves'  "  Adam- 
nan,"  p.  17,  note  c.  "Trias  Thaumaturga," 
p.  176,  n.  74. j 


rIUR. 


58.  Cainech. 

59.  Laignech 


52.  Niacorb. 

53.  Corraac  Gealt 

54.  Fidlimidh  Ffc 

55.  Cathair  Mor, 


the  "Lugair 
he  "  Book  of 
bard  or  poet 
177.  See  also 
p.  19. 


le  =  Oilill,  son  of  Conra  Cais,  son 
id  of  Cuirech,  King  of  Con- 
la  naught ;  he  was  of  the  Fir 
p.  Bolgs  of  Kilmore  Diutreb, 

da         McFirbis,  p.  203  ;  "Keat- 
ing," p.  265. 


Me 
St 
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A 


Daig-Be£ 
beg  of 
low;  a 
at  "Wick 
drowned 
p.  109,  n 


June  25. 


M  MJ  L  I  I 
Abban  mac  TJi  Com 

abban,  March  16.|»omnach 
Damen  of  Tigh  13V  of  Kil- 

dowan,  in  Hy  Criiptennill 

12,  Mart.  Dung 
Miacca  of  Fiodh  ^ 

Urnaidhe,  Qy. 

Kildare,  Aug.  1 
Senach-garb, of Ce 

geach  Cuilmor,  F 
Leithgen,  of  Clon 

gean  in  Ui  FailgH 

DUBHAN,  Of  ROSgl 

revan,  Nov.  11. 
Toimdech,  also 
June  12. 


61.  Mincloth  =  1 


60.  Iomc 

61.  Cenfi 


SlNC] 

K: 
Maro 


59. 


DUBHTACH], 

He  was 
Crimthan 
Formael 
(Little 
the  Ui 


I  I  I 

Caemhan  of  Anatr 
Colum  MAC  Uil  Nov.  3. 

Abbot  of  Tir-<j  Caeltighern. 
ryglas)  ;  ob.  ]  Melda,  wife  of  C 
552.  mac,  R.  Hy  Cin 

lagh. 


illan,  mc  Eoghain, 


61.  Deigha,  or  Dt   R.  H.,  379-405 


also  Deighe, 


terof  Trian,s  m."— Aengus  Celt 


tach  mac  Ui 


54.  Dubhtach. 

55.  Muiredach. 

56.  Donncadh. 

57.  Eochaidh  Uairces. 

58.  Fiangalach. 

59.  Loingreach. 

60.  Blathmac. 

61.  Cuman. 

62.  Donncadh,  a  quo  the 

Ui  Gabhla  of  Roi- 
renn,  Barony  of  Kil- 
kea  and  Moone,  Co. 
Kildare. 


I  I  I 

54.  Fiacc.  Fergus.  Cairbre. 

55.  Riachgus. 

56.  Donal  derg. 

57.  Cellach. 

58.  Dumertach. 

59.  Cathal. 

60.  Muirghal,  a  quo  the  Ui 

Gabhla  Fine.  From 
Cellach,  57,  are  the  Ui 
Ceallaich  of  Farren 
O'  Kelly,  and  Tullamoy. 
Vide  "  Ann.  F.  Mast.," 
a.  d.  1393,  note  t. 


eair,  the  sister  of  Dubh-  =  Dara  mc  Ercadh,  me  Brae 


cond  wife  of  Dara.  His 
r  of  Crimthan,  R.  Hy  C 


Li  


can,  mc  Fiacc,  mc  Dairre 
Barrche,  a  quo  Ui  Bairrche. 
H.2,  18,  fol.  219  a,  T.  C.  D. 


nop  of  Sleibte  ;  he  was  a  widower  at  the  time  that 
ck  visited  Hy  Cinselagh,  circa  ±.i>.  450;  deed. 
\vivens  circa  a.  d.  500,  or  510,  "  Th.  Tr.,"  p.  609. 

of  Sleibte,  Oct.  12. 


titerunt  de  stirpe 


60.  Lonan.  He  was  the  disciple  of 
St.  Patrick ;  a  reference  to 
him  is  in  the  Life  of  St.  Fin- 
nian,  p.  394,  cap.  xii."A.SS.  ;" 
his  Feast  is  kept  Nov.  12.  Lo- 
nan was  buried  with  his  fa- 
ther Dubhtach  in  Killeen 
Cormac. 


iatach,  of  the  race  of 
Conmac,  son  of  Fer- 
gus, son  of  Ros,  son 
of  Ruaidraighe. 


60.  Molaissi, 
buried  with 
Dubhtach  in 
Dionlatha  Cin- 
coil  Lugair. 


p.  52,  notes  2, ! 


Diarmid,  Bis 
Loch  Rhee, 
on  Tarahil 
rished  circi 
A.  SS. 


n   ,  jodnecha 
Feidlimidh,  Bishop^  an(j. 
Cillmor  Diutreb,  a[  m'  c0r- 
Nov.  IS, 


of  Kilmore  in  Bre 
ney,  Aug.  3  and 


Senchan  Torpeist,  Ard  Olamh  of  Ireland, 
a.  i).  598,  H.  2, 18,  T.  C.  D.  His  son  was 
Muirghin,  who  was  also  a  Bard.  He  went 
to  Letha  to  search  after  the  Ouibnen  with 
limine,  the  grandson  of  Ninine,  son  of 
Dubhtach. 
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LOCA  PATRTCIANA.— No.  V.  THE  DRUIDS,  DUBHTACH  MAC 
UI  LUGAIR  AND  HIS  SONS. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  FRANCIS  SHEARMAN. 

We  have  noticed  in  the  preceding  paper  personages  of 
lesser  importance  connected  with  the  necropolis  of  Cinel 
Lugair,  but  the  most  interesting  historic  character  whose 
remains  rest  there  is  Dubhtach  Mac  Li  Lugair,  the  arch- 
poet  of  Leaghaire  Mac  Niall,  King  of  Erin.  With  him, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  extract  from  the  Leabhar  Breac, 
repose  also  three  of  his  sons,  Moninne,  Lonan,  andMolaisi, 
who,  with  their  father  Dubhtach,  are  "The  Four  True 
Druids,''  commemorated  in  the  bilingual  inscription  on  the 
rude  pillar-stone  at  Killeen  Cormac.  Deferring  for  a  while 
their  history,  by  way  of  contrast  we  shall  notice  the 
Druids  or  magi  who  were  associated  with  King  Laeghaire 
Mac  NialL  In  the  "Trias  Thaumaturga"  (Vita  Septima, 
cap.  xliii.,  p.  123)  it  is  recorded  that  this  king  had  "  ma- 
gicians, augurs,  and  soothsayers  "  to  foretell  to  him  future 
events.  Lochra  and  Luchad-moel  were  the  chiefs  of  the 
Druidic  College  ;'  to  them  is  attributed  the  prophecy  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Talcend,  a  name  of  reproach  given  by  them  to 
St.  Patrick.  Cap.  lvii.  records  that  Lochra,  "  Inter  Druydas 
vir  princeps,"  accompanied  King  Laeghaire  to  interrogate 
the  saint  for  his  breach  of  the  law  by  lighting  the  Paschal 
fire  on  the  heights  of  Slane.  On  this  occasion,  while  St. 
Patrick  was  explaining  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  the 
king,  Lochra  commenced  to  ridicule  the  mysteries  of  reli- 
gion ;  whereupon,  at  the  prayer  of  the  saint,  he  was  raised 
aloft,  and  falling  down,  his  head  was  dashed  against  a 


1  The  Druids  who  opposed  St.  Patrick 
nt  Tara  were,  according  to  Tirechen 
(Book  of  Armagh,  fol.  10,  a.  a.  "Bethara," 
xxi.)  of  the  Ui-Runter,  a  tribe  located 
.it  Clonkccn,  in  the  wc.^t  of  the  Co.  Louth. 
St.  Patrick  is  represented  as  blessing  them 


("Trias  Th.,"  p.  162,  cap.  xlvi.),  and  pre- 
dicting their  future  celebrity  in  church 
and  .state.  Trena,  one  of  St  Columha's 
monks,  was  of  this  race  (Hooves'  "Adam- 
nan,"  p.  17,  note  C,  "  Trias  Thaumaturga," 
p.  176,  n.  74.; 


GENEALOGICAL   TABLES   TO    ILLUSTRATE   LOCA  PATRICIANA. 


No.  2.-THE    DAL    CORMAC,    THE    UI    GABHLA,   AND    THE    HY  LUGAIR. 


CuVlliar  t'acrh,  ff  qu>, 

the  DalConuae  an.i 
tin-  I'i  Gabhla.  Ih 


.52.  Niacorb. 

53.  Oui-inai-  ( iralthn^'atli 
">-!    Fidlinndh  Fiourghhi- 


Rights,"  p  205.  Hewas  Hie  bard  or  p 
of  r.itliair  M'ir,  R  II  .  \  e  177.  See 
O'Reilly's  "  Irish  Writers,"  p.  19. 


There  is 
precise  descent  of  Diibb.tacb.ii 
his  ancestor  Lugaidh,  or  Lugair,  No.  i 
L'i.  Ii,  <.r  Than,  57,  wa>  most  pn .lial.lv  the  -i.nM- 
1  .it her  of  Dubhtaeh.  as  hi.  mhi  wa .  c.ill.-d  Tri  m. 
liii,  from  whom  d.-M.'emi  the  l'i  Treiia,orTr;mmi 
Ji.jok  nf  Leean,  K.  I.  A.,  fol.  25,  a. 


tGabal-fada  '-of  the 
?gs."  From  her  and 
lescendthc  UiGabhla 


naa-ht  : 
M'fiii.i 


ie  was  of  the  Fir 
Kilmore  Diutreb, 
,  p.  203;  "Keat- 


ofBeg  Eire,  1 
died  April 
a.  n.  50ii. 


Abban  mac  Ui  Cormac  of  Kil 

ald.an.  March  10. 
Damen  of  Tigh  D amain,  Ti- 

dowan,  in  Hy  Crimtban,  Feb. 

12,  Mart.  Dung. 
Miacca  of  Fiodh  Mor,  and  of 

TJrnaidhe,    Qij.  Nurney,  Co. 

Kildare,  Aug.  1. 
Senach-garu,  of  Cealla  Ua  Mai- 

geach  Guilmor,  Feb.  11, 
Leithgen,  of  Clon  mor  Leith- 

gean  in  Ui  Failghe,  Jan.  16. 
1  Dubhan,  of  Rosglas,  Monaste- 


Cartand,  a  quo  Sii  Aililla,  or 
Shilelaigh  in  Wicklow,  and  Mae 

Cathbaidh,  or  Cat:i  Duib,  a  quo 
Dal  Cathbaidh.  Ui.Marluidir.ur 
O'Hoylier  in  Wexford  ;  the  Dal 
Cathbaidh  were  converted  by 
Isserninus,  circa  a.  d.  438  ;  they 
were  expelled  by  Enna  Cin^e- 
lach  "  for  believing,"  kc,  Book 
of  Armagh,  fol.  18  6,  1. 
,  Fergus  Cutra,  a  quo  l'i  Catraigbe 
(O'Carey),  evangeh/ed  bv  Is-er- 
ninus  (Bishop  Fith  or  Lib),  they 
were  subsequently  located  in 
Ahade  on  the  Slaney,  where  Is- 
senimns  died  July  14. 

.  Cure  Libren,  a  quo  Vi  Cuirc, 
M'Ctairke,  or  Quirkc,  &c, 
McFirbis  (Droghcda  copy),  p. 


5H   Cui  iuae  Cuilhi 

58.  Cainnech. 

5m.  Lugaidh  Oichre. 


5S  Daii-lb'ir,  "  <jun  Y\  DoaL'lia 
beg  of  Rathdrura  in  Wick- 
low;  u  qu„  Inbhir  DeLraidh 
at  Wieklow.  DaiL'b.-;:  wa> 
drowned  there,  "Th.  Tr.," 


01.  foreran,  or  Corenm. 

'senchminlTiMail.ofKil- 
lcagh,  and  of  Kiltennill 
near  Gorey,  &c.s  June  25. 


Lugaidh.  or  Lugair,  a  qua  Ui 
Lugair,  of  the  marshes  of 
Cinel  Lugair  at  the  River 
Griese,  Ea<t  of  Narraghmoiv, 
at  Cill  Fine  Lugair,  ride  in 
App.  the  poem  ot  Dubhtaeh 

"Dubhtaeh  am  I,  son  to  Lu- 


.^f»f-//,th.'Wit....fA»'-ilhjna-:i;..li:..i:. 
and  mother  to  St.  Maiine  inl 
Kiboamham,   Tua  ef  'LVhtua 
Taehadoe.  Cobhtaeh,  and  Lihr-  n 
of  clonfad-Libren. 


(10.  Cenamlan. 


STinnidh,  son  of  Nasar, 
s.  of  Eochaidh,  s.  of 
Aengus,  s.  of  Crim- 


61.  Caemcll.  Her  daughter  Melda  married  =  Caemloch 
Cormac  Caiu-i-.i:,  sou  id  Dathi,  son  of  j  of  the 
Crimthan,  1;.  Hy  Cn^elagh  ;  her  >on  Dal  Me-- 
was  St.  AhUm,  jun.,  born  circa  A.  d.  sincorb. 
520. 


5!).  Di'imTAcu  mac  Ut  Le..Aiu.  Ri.vat  Lard  to  Laoiehaire  in  v:  X-  il,  1',.  II.  4-!s-4olJ 
Hewas  born,  in  the  rm,-l  Ln-air  after  tie-  vear  :S7<).  lb'  U  e.ime  the  Bard  of 
Crimthan,  Kins:  of  Hv  Cm-rb  h.  fmn,  wh-.m  he  re-iv-d  .-.11.  inhentane- 
Formael  mi-bfiaii  near  Gorey,  m  Wexford,  ealh-d  a!-'  Lumr.o-eh  Laigheit 
(Little  Liinhnlo.  where  his  defendants  wore  known  till  tmth  eentury  a- 
the  Ui  Trena  of  Hv  Ciiwla«h.    Dubhtaeh  survived  frim".  in,  who  died  471b 


.  Dubhtaeh. 
.  Muiredach. 
.  Donncadh. 
Eochaidli  Uairces. 
.  Fiangalach. 
.  Loingreach. 
.  Blathmac. 

.  Donncadh,  a  quo  the 
Ui  Gadhla  of  Roi- 
renn,  Barony  of  Kil- 
kea  and  Moone,  Co. 
Kildare. 


.■i<terofDubh-  : 
;  of  Dara.  His 
nthau,  R-HyC. 


Fiacc.  Fergus.  Caii 


Cellach. 

Dumertach. 

Cathal. 

Muirghal,  a  quo  -i 


idow.  1  ;,.t  tin-  time  th.r 
.    r,rra    A.  U.   450;  dee.l 

10,  "Th.  Tr.,"  p.  609. 


M'li  intvii  iMAi  Ui  Le.,  vi  11,  or  Cafmh  \N  " 
Naiiheaem.  Abbot  of  Terry-  Nov 
■_-las.  May  1,  a.  n.  5S4,  Colgan.        rtll-!l n,h.  n 


Ti  em,  a  quo  l'i  Trena  of  Lumi-  - 
neeh  Lai-hen.  a.  i».  H70,  Ailill, 
son  of  Imeeallaeh,  Chief  of  Li 
Trena  died  ;  a.  v.  7:13,  the  son  of 
Trian,  a  Leinster  chief  tain,  was 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Ballysonan 
in  Kildare. 


Monikne,  July  25  ;  also  Mo- 
ninde  ;  he  was  probably  Neiiio 
senior,  who  taught  for  a  while 
at  Candida  Ca*a  in  Galloway  ; 
hiserandsonwasEmiiie."  Life 


In-  Feast  i^  kept  Nov.  12.  Lo- 
nan  was  buried  with  his  fa- 
ther Dubhtaeh  in  Killeen 
Coimac. 


GH.  Molaissi, 
buried  with 
Dubhtaeh  in 
DionlathaCin- 


80  Deighe,  the  (laugh- 
er of  Trian,  son  of  Dubh- 
.ch  mac  Ui  Lugair. 


rmid,  Bishop  of  Ini^elf.thran  in 
)ch  Rhee,  and  of  Kill  Diermid 
1  Tarahill  near  Gorey ;  he  flou- 
;hed  circa  >H',  Jan.  in.  Colgan, 


De,  quoted  by  Colgan,  "  A. 


D Ai&-rERn  of  Inis  ( 
Degha,  Bishop  ; 
Aug.  18,  A,  D,  581 


"—Aengus  Cele 
p.  52,  notes  2,  8. 


Sren.  m'  Gluniar, 
nc  Conna,  me  Aen- 
■iac  of  Slioct  Eo- 
I  Muirudach. 


N  T0BPEI8T,  Ard  Olamli  of  Ireland, 


Muir«luii.  who  wa«  aN<»  a  Ba 
1o  l.etha  to  seareh  after  the  ' 
Kmine,  tlic  giamlson  of  Ki 
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stone,  and  his  brains  scattered  around.  In  the  next  chapter 
it  is  recorded  that  the  king  simulating  repentance,  and 
yielding  a  feigned  submission  to  the  Christian  faith,  in- 
vited St.  Patrick  to  Tara.  When  he  came  there  (cap.lxiii.,  p. 
127),  Luchadh-mael  tried  to  poison  the  saint  at  a  banquet 
to  revenge  the  death  of  Luchra,  his  brother  Druid.  Soon 
after,  however,  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  impiety  and  incre- 
dulity by  being  burned  to  ashes  in  the  ordeal  of  fire  at 
Tara,  though  he  was  clothed  with  the  casula  or  garment 
of  Patrick.  King  Laeghaire  still  persisting  in  his  endea- 
vours to  hinder  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  and  desiring,  for 
this  end,  to  weaken  the  reputation  of  the  saint,  ordered 
(cap.  IxviiL,  p.  128,  vita,  vii.)  Erra  Mael,  one  of  his  at- 
tendant Druids,  to  pretend  that  he  was  dead  ;  the  Druid 
besmears  his  face  with  blood,  and  lies  apparently  lifeless 
beside  the  way  the  saint  was  approaching.  According  to 
a  preconcerted  arrangement,  he  was  not  to  move  when 
ordered  by  St.  Patrick  to  arise.  As,  however,  the  saint 
perceived  the  snare  laid  to  deceive  him,  Erra  Mael  was 
found,  we  are  told,  to  be  actually  dead.  The  Druids, 
Eoen  and  Rechet  of  the  race  of  Faelan  the  warrior  (cap. 
lxxix.,  p.  140),  at  the  request  of  Laeghaire,  try,  by  their 
magic  spells,  to  destroy  St.  Patrick,  as  he  was  returning  to 
Tirawley  with  Conal  and  the  other  sons  of  Amalgaid,  from 
Tara,  whither  they  had  gone  to  arrange,  through  the 
intervention  of  the  king,  a  family  dispute.  The  place 
where  this  deed  was  attempted  was  called  Tulach  n-an 
druaidh,  at  Cross  Patrick,  near  Killala.  Roen  became, 
through  the  prayer  of  St.  Patrick,  a  convert  to  the  faith, 
and  Rechet  died  in  his  unbelief  by  a  fate  similar  to  that 
which  Luchra  met  at  Slane  (aHy  Fiacra,"  p.  464,  "  Jocelyn," 
126).  Mael  and  Caplait,  the  sons  of  Nial  (cap.  xxxiv.,  p. 
134),  lived  at  Cruaichan  (Rathcroghan,  Co.  Roscommon), 
where  they  fostered  or  educated  the  daughters  of  Laeg- 
haire, Eithne  and  Feidelin.  These  maidens  were  converted 
by  St.  Patrick,  and  baptized  by  him  at  the  fountain  called 
Clebach  or  Dabhach,  on  the  slopes  of  Cruaichan.  Their 
guardians,  Mael  and  Caplait,  were  subsequently  converted, 
and  the  druidical  tonsure,  at  the  bidding  of  Patrick, 
was  removed  (Todd's  "  St.  Patrick,"  p.  455  ;  "  Jocelyn," 
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cap.  57,  58,  Vita  7ma.,  cap.  xxxiv).  Ida  and  Ona,1  two 
brothers,  of  noble  extraction,  were  also  Druicls.  The  latter 
was  converted  to  the  faith  by  St.  Patrick.  He  dedicated 
his  residence,  Imleach-Ona,  to  the  service  of  God.  This 
place  was  situated  at  a  well  beside  a  rock,  where  St.  Pa- 
trick founded  the  Church  of  Ailfm  "  Saxum  lucidi  fontis," 
in  Roscommon.  When  St.  Patrick  landed  at  Inbhir  Colp, 
at  the  estuary  of  the  Boyne,  he  encountered  much  oppo- 
sition from  some  Druids,  who  "  denied  the  Virginity  of 
Mary"  (Hennessy's  "Trip.,"  p.  381,  Vita  7ma.,  xlvi.),  and  in 
chapter  xlvii.,  p.  124,  a  Druid,  called  by  the  generic  name 
"  Mantes,"  is  recorded  as  persecuting  St.  Patrick.  One 
day  when  he  was  celebrating  mass  in  the  church  of  Saul 
this  Druid  poked  his  staff  through  the  window,  and  over- 
turned the  chalice  on  the  altar,  for  which  impiety  it  is 
recorded  that  the  earth  opened  and  swallowed  him.  It  is 
curious  to  observe,  though  we  are  not  obliged  to  accept  all 
these  details  as  authentic  history,  that  the  Druids  had 
some  idea  of  Christianity,  which  they  acquired,  perhaps, 
from  the  wandering  missionaries  who  preceded  Palladius 
and  Patrick,  or  from  the  foreign  slaves  brought  to  Ireland 
in  the  plundering  expeditions  so  frequently  made  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  to  the  coasts  of  Gaul  and  Bri- 


1  The  descent  of  these  Druids  is  shown  in  the  following  table  :- 

86.  Eochaidh  Muighmedoin, 
I  R.  Hib.  A.  n.  358-360. 


Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages, 
R.  II.  376-405  ;  si.  on  the 
River  Leor,  Lir,or  Lianne, 
near  Boulogne-sur-Mcr,  by 
Eochu  Cinselach,  R.  L.  at 
"Nials-ford"  on  the  Lianne. 


88.  Laeghaire  MacjCTeill,  R.  II. 

A.n.  429-460. 

89.  Lugaidh,  R.  II.,  483-508. 


I 

sr>.  OengUfl  Hcccon. 

90.  Cathcu. 

91.  Jraich. 

92.  Finnbar. 

93.  Lugaidh. 

M.  Lughna  =  Deighc. 

95.  Diarmid  of  Inisclothran,  Jan. 
lO,Colgan,  "Acta  8ft,"  p.  52. 


'.  Fiacra  Foltsnamha,  a  quo 
Ui  Fiacrach. 

i.  Dathi,  R.  II.,  405-428. 


90, 


Ida. 


Ona. 


These  were  the  Druids  that 
St.  Patrick  met  at  Elfin.  From 
Ona  descend  the  Ui  Onach,  of 
whom  arc  the  O'Hanleys  and 
the  O'Brannans;  (he  head  of 
this  family  lived  twenty  years 
ago  at  Belmont,  near  Strokes- 
town,  Co.  Roscommon,  "Tr. 
Th.,"  p.  134,  &c. 


87.  Brian,  a  quo  Ui  Bruinn 

|    na  Sianna. 

88.  ErcDerg. 


89.  Oilill  Molt,  R.  II.,  463-483,      89.  Ocngus. 
the  last  of  his  line  K.  Hib. 


90.  Dobhta,  a  quo  Cincl 

Dobhta. 

91.  Mai. 

92.  Finntan. 

93.  Ncrnidh. 

94.  Amergan 

95.  Bkracu  of  Termon  Bar- 

ry in  Cinel  Dobhta, 
and  of  Kil  barrack  near 
Howth,  Feb.  17. 


*  O' Flaherty's  numbers  ;  de- 
duct 25  to  synchronize  with  the 
other  tables. 
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tain.  These  Christian  slaves,  scattered,  as  they  were  in 
distant  and  out-of-the-way  places,  formed  centres  of  reli- 
gious instruction  and  example  :  priests  and  clerics  were 
doubtless  among  them,  sharing  with  the  general  mass  the 
penalties  of  servitude  :  their  religious  rites  were  cele- 
brated in  caverns  and  in  subterranean  structures,  some  of 
which  have  been  discovered  in  the  south  of  Ireland  ;  and 
unmistakeable  reference  to  a  structure  of  this  class  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick  ("Trias  Thau., 
cap.  xxxv.,  p.  134).  This  place  is  there  described  as 
u  a  certain  stone  cave  of  wonderful  workmanship,  with  an 
altar  underground,  having  on  its  four  corners  four  chalices 
of  glass."  This  curious  cavern  was  at  a  place  called  Duma 
Graidh,  or  Tumulus  Grad%  situated  west  of  the  Shannon, 
in  Tir-oililla,  in  the  County  Sligo.  It  is  also  called  Ban- 
ded, which  might  possibly  represent  Baneda,  a  locality  in 
the  same  county.  The  zeal  of  these  foreign  slaves  led 
them  to  initiate  their  pagan  fellows,  and  perhaps,  the 
families  whom  they  served,  into  the  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity, thus  preparing  the  way  for  its  more  general  diffu- 
sion, through  the  labours  of  Palladius  and  St.  Patrick.  By 
these  means  the  Druids  also  learned  the  leading  dogmas 
of  Christianity,  which  accounts  for  the  knowledge  they 
seemed  to  have  had  of  its  tenets  which  they  displayed  in 
their  opposition  to  St.  Patrick  and  the  other  missionaries. 
The  same  spirit  of  hostility  appears  to  have  animated  their 
successors  both  in  Ireland  and  North  Britain  till  the  period 
of  St.  Columba,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  lives  of  the  an- 
cient Irish  saints,  showing  that  Paganism,  at  least  among 
the  Druids,  still  maintained  its  ground,  even  when  the 
Christian  faith  was  diffused  through  the  general  mass  of 
the  population.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury the  oppressions  and  exactions  of  the  Druidic  and 
Bardic  orders  reached  their  culminating  point,  a  reaction 
followed,  and  through  the  intervention  of  St.  Columba, 
certain  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  Druids  in  the  Synod 
of  Drumceat,  a.d.  590.  Arrangements  were  made  by  which 
Ollamhs  or  Bards  of  a  more  orthodox  reputation  should 
be  maintained  to  preserve  the  historical  and  personal  records 
of  the  period  ("  Keating,"  p.  455  ;  Todd's  "  St.  Patrick,"  p. 
134).    The  final  extinction  of  the  Pagan  Druids  may  be 
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assigned  to  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Moyrath,  a.d.  637, 
after  which  the  power  of  the  Church  was  more  fully  con- 
solidated on  the  ruins  of  an  effete  and  expiring  Paganism 
("Congal"  by  Dr.  S.  Ferguson,  p.  viii.,  167.)  When  St.  Pa- 
trick announced  at  Tara,  in  the  presence  of  the  monarch, 
Laeghaire  and  his  Druids,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
Dubhtach  Maculugil,  or  Mac  Ui  Lugair,  appears  for  the 
first  time.  He  was  the  king's  chief  bard — the  royal  poet 
of  Erinn  ;  he  had  with  him  a  certain  young  bard  or 
poet  named  Fecc  or  Fiac.  An  agreement  was  made  be- 
tween the  Druids  that  when  the  saint  would  make  his 
appearance  no  sign  of  respect  would  be  given.  "  But 
none  of  the  guests  stood  up  to  respect  the  wonderful 
servant  of  God  except  Dubhtach,  the  son  of  Lugair,  and  a 
young  man  of  his  disciples,  Fiacc  by  name  .  .  This 
Dubhtach  was  the  first  who  embraced  the  faith  of  Christ 
at  Tara  ;  and  he  was  baptized  by  the  man  of  God,  and  his 
posterity  were  enriched  with  copious  blessings."  That  his 
baptism  soon  followed  this  act  of  respect  is  most  probable ; 
but  whether  he  ceased  to  act  as  the  bard  and  historian 
of  the  Pagan  king  is  not  recorded.  That  he  did  retire  from 
his  service  may  be  inferred  by  a  negative  proof,  as  among 
the  literary  remains  of  Dubhtach  there  are  no  poems  on 
King  Laeghaire;  those  in  praise  of  Crimthann,  King  of  Ui 
Censelagh,  were  probably  written  after  the  death  of  Laeg- 
haire, in  463,  after  which  he  appears  to  have  tranferred  his 
services  to  Crimthann.  The  next  notices  we  have  of  Dubh- 
tach is  in  connexion  with  the  alleged  reformation  of  the 
Pagan  laws  of  Erinn.  As  Christianity  was  diffused  amongthe 
inhabitants  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  some  changes  in 
these  laws,  to  bring  them  more  into  accord  with  the  code 
of  Christian  morality;  and  whatever  importance  may  be 
attributed  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  to  use  the 
words  of  Dr.  Petrie  ("  Essay  on  Tara,"  p.  80),  "It  is  even 
highly  probable  that  St.  Patrick,  assisted  by  one  of  the 
bards  converted  to  Christianity,  may  have  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  revision  of  such  of  the  Pagan  laws  and  usages 
of  the  country  as  were  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  and  that  such  a  work,  when  completed  by  the 
labours  of  his  successors,  was  ascribed  to  him  to  give  it 
greater  authority  with  the  people."    The  date  assigned  to 
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these  transactions  is  given  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster  at  a.d. 
438,  in  which  the  composition  of  the  Senchus  Mor  is 
recorded,  and  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  it  is  thus 
given  : — "  The  age  of  Christ,  438,  the  tenth  year  of  Laeg- 
haire.  The  Seanchus  and  Fennechus  of  Ireland  were  puri- 
fied and  written."  This  was  effected  during  the  space  of 
three  years,  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  after  the  arrival  of 
St.  Patrick  in  Ireland.  The  converted  Druid  was  Dubh- 
tach,  as  we  learn  from  his  poem  ("  O'Curry,"  p.  488),  where 
he  says  : — "It  was  I  that  gave  judgment  between  Laeg- 
haire  and  Patrick.  It  was  I  that  examined  a  cause  without 
extinction.  It  wTas  I  that  gave  him  revenge  for  his  violation 
and  forgiveness."  A  scholium  or  note  on  this  passage  reads: 
"  It  was  upon  Nuadat-Derg,  the  son  of  Nial,  who  killed 
Patrick's  charioteer,  the  judgment  was  given — ie.,  kill  him 
first  and  give  him  heaven  afterwards."  Engaged  in  this 
revision  with  Dubhtach  were  two  other  bards.  These 
were  Fergus 1  the  poet,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  except 
that  he  became  a  follower  of  St.  Patrick  soon  after  he  came 
to  Erinn.  The  third  was  Eos,  the  son  of  Tricem.  His 
history  is  very  unsatisfactory.  He  was  brother  to  Dichu, 
St.  Patrick's  convert  in  Dalaradia.  The  Martyrology  of 
Dunegal,  April  7th,  equates  him  with  Euisen  of  Inis-Picht 
(Spike-Island),  and  of  Dunda-lethglas  (Downpatrick),  and 
of  Bright  in  the  same  locality.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  known  of  either  of  these  personages  ;  their  history 
is  as  confused  and  uncertain  as  that  of  the  six  others  engaged 
with  them  in  the  alleged  compilation  of  the  Senchus  Mor. 
The  introduction  to  the  "  Senchus  Mor,"  pp.  23-25,  describes 
the  way  in  which  these  changes  were  made  in  the  ancient 
Pagan  laws.    "  It  was  only  necessary  for  them  to  exhibit 


1  He  is  a  very  apocryphal  character.  No- 
thing is  known  of  him.  It  is  probable  that 
Fergus  Finbeal,  the  son  of  Fin  Mac 
Cumhal,  who  was  a  bard  by  profession,  is 
tbe  person  represented  as  the  follower  of 
St.  Patrick.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  a  most 
egregious  anachronism,  as  Finn,  his  father, 
was  slain  a.d.  283.  It  belongs  to  that 
class  of  legends  which  represent  Ossian, 
another  of  Fin  Mac  Cumhars  sons,  as 
converted  by  St.  Patrick  (vide  O'Reilly's 
"Irish  Writers,"  p.  xxiii).  The  legendary 
character  of  the  history  of  Ros,  son  of 
Trichem,  as  detailed  in  the  Vita  Tertia, 


cap.  33,  and  in  "  Jocelyne,"  cap.  34,  35, 
bears  out  the  inference,  not  to  mention  the 
anachronisms  about  the  three  kings  and 
the  three  bishops,  who,  with  the  three 
bards,  formed  the  "  Council  of  Nine,"  who 
are  stated  to  have  revised  the  old  Pagan 
laws  of  Erinn.  There  was  anciently  at 
Tara  an  old  cross,  the  cross  of  "  Fergus 
the  Pilgrim,"  to  whom  no  historical  allu- 
sion has  been  found.  He  might  be,  per- 
haps, Fergus  the  poet,  the  follower  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  his  assistant  with  Dubhtach, 
in  the  reformation  of  the  Seanchus  Mor. 
(vide  Petrie's  "  Essay  on  Tara,"  p.  221. 
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from  memory  what  their  predecessors  had  sung  ;  and  it 
was  corrected  in  the  presence  of  Patrick,  according  to  the 
written  law  which  Patrick  had  brought  with  him,  &c,  and 
to  arrange  and  add  to  it."  The  history  of  the  events 
which  brought  about  these  modifications  is  given  in  the 
introductory  or  prefatory  remarks  to  the  "  Senchus  Mor." 
The  following  quotations,  with  some  verbal  changes  and 
corrections,  made  on  competent  authority,  are  taken  from 
the  recently  published  volumes  of  the  tC Senchus  Mor:" — ■ 
vol.  i.  p.  5. — "  Laeghaire  ordered  his  people  to  kill  a  man  of 
Patrick's  people  ;  and  Laeghaire  agreed  to  give  his  own 
award  to  the  person  who  would  kill  the  man,  that  he 
might  discover  whether  he  would  grant  forgiveness 
for  it.  And  Nuacla  Derg,  the  son  of  Niall,  brother  of 
Laeghaire,  heard  this,  and  he  said,  that  if  he  were  released 
and  got  other  rewards,  he  would  kill  one  of  Patrick's 
people.  And  the  command  of  Laeghaire's  cavalry  was 
given  him.  And  he  was  released  from  captivity  ;  and  he 
gave  guarantees  that  he  would  fulfil  his  promise  ;  and  he 
took  his  lance  at  once,  and  went  towards  the  clerics,  and 
hurled  the  lance  at  them,  and  slew  Odhran,  Patrick's 
charioteer.  Or,  according  to  others,  the  cleric  (Patrick) 
was  in  the  chariot  at  the  time,  and  Odhran  was  adjusting 
the  chariot,  and  it  was  at  Patrick  himself  the  cast  was 
aimed.  And  the  cleric  was  angered,  and  raised  up  his 
hands  towards  the  Lord,  and  remained  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer  with  his  hands  extended  in  the  form  of  a  cross,1  and 
then  came  a  great  shaking  and  an  earthquake  at  the  place, 
and  darkness  came  upon  the  sun,  and  there  was  an  eclipse; 
and  they  say  that  the  gate  of  hell  was  then  opened,  and 
that  Temhair  was  being  overturned  ;  and  then  it  was 
that  Temhair  became  inclined.2    And  the  Lord  ordered 


1  An  undesigned  evidence  of  the  anti- 
quity of  this  tract,  which  here  refers  to 
the  custom  of  the  primitive  Christians, 
who  used  always  to  pray  with  the  arms  ex- 
tended like  a  cross.  The  word  in  the  original 
text  is  cpoppi^il,  and  is  explained  in 
O'Clery's  Glossary,  and  in  0' Flaherty's 
also,  as  in  the  text  (W.  M.  H.),  Crosfigill 
means  also  the  prostration  of  the  hody  on 
the  ground,  with  outstretched  arms  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.  This  was  a  form  of  pen- 
nance  mentioned  in  some  old  Irish  Mon- 
astic rules. 


2  Another  and  different  reason  for  this 
sinking  of  Tara  is  given  in  Petrie's  "  Es- 
say on  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Tara 
Hill,"  p.  221,  taken  from  the  Book  of 
Eallymote,  folio  142.  The  place  was  called 
Clacnfearta,  or  the  sloping  trench  or  hurial 
place.  There  were  two  such  declivities  ; 
on  one  of  these,  the  southern  Clacnfearta, 
where  was  the  residence  of  the  thirty 
royal  maidens  with  their  attendants.  This 
place  was  violated,  and  the  maidens  and 
their  attendants  slain  by  D  unhung,  King 
of  Leinster,  a.d.  222. 
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him  to  lower  his  hands  to  obtain  judgment  for  his  servant 
who  had  been  killed.  And  told  him  that  he  would  get  his 
choice  of  the  Brehons  of  P>inn  ;  and  he  consented  to 
this  as  God  had  ordered  him,"  &c.  The  following  account, 
which  is  more  satisfactory,  is  taken  from  Dr.  Petrie's  "  Tara 
Hill,"  p.  71,  and  is  given  there  from  MSS.  H.  3,  17,  H.  3, 
18,  T.C.D.  "  What  is  the  place,  and  time,  and  cause  of 
writing,  and  the  author  of  the  '  Senchus  Mor '  ?  Its  place 
is  Nitli  (so  called)  from  the  contention  which  the  Gentiles 
had  there  with  Patrick.  Its  time,  in  the  reign  of  Laeg- 
haire  Mac  Neill.  Its  author,  Fergus  the  poet,  who  joined 
Patrick  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland.  Others  say  Temur, 
and  Laeghaire  and  Dubhtach  Mac-Ui-Lugair,  Eoyal  poet 
of  the  island  of  Ireland.  When  the  purity  of  the  faith 
was  acknowledged  by  the  men  of  Ireland,  and  when  the 
gospel  of  Christ  was  preached  to  them  all,  and  when 
Laeghaire,  with  his  Druids,  were  defeated  by  the  great 
wonders  and  miracles  wrought  by  Patrick  in  the  presence 
of  the  men  of  Ireland,  it  was  then  they  believed  and  did 
the  will  of  Patrick,  who  requested  of  them  that  the  choice 
part  of  the  men  of  Ireland  should  come  to  one  place  to 
hold  a  conference  respecting  the  justness  of  their  covenants 
and  laws  ;  and  messengers  were  sent  by  them  to  Patrick 
to  state  that  they  would  go  to  the  assembly.  The  day 
before  Patrick  went  to  them,  the  men  of  Ireland  conferred 
on  the  subject  of  their  meeting.  Why,  said  Laeghaire  to 
them,  does  what  the  cleric  has  preached  to  you  seem 
difficult  ?  They  replied,  the  law  of  forgiveness  is  so,  for 
when  every  one  is  convinced  that  what  he  does  of  evil  will 
be  forgiven,  there  will  be  no  power  over  the  plunderers, 
and  one  man  will  stab  the  other,  &c.  What  then  shall  we 
do  with  him  ?  My  advice  is  this,  said  Laeghaire  :  if  it 
meets  your  approbation,  let  his  own  mind  be  proved  ;  that 
is,  let  one  of  his  people  be  wounded  before  his  face.  If  he 
forgive,  we  will  agree  to  that  law  ;  if  he  does  not,  &c.  It 
was  then  agreed  on  in  the  Council  of  Laeghaire  and 'the 
men  of  Ireland  that  a  certain  person  of  Patrick's  people 
should  be  wounded  before  his  (Patrick's)  face  when  they 
should  approach  the  assembly,  which  was  done  at  the 
request  of  Laeghaire.  After  this  then  one  of  Patrick's 
people  was  wounded  in  the  face  as  he  was  descending  from 
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the  chariot.  Patrick  went  up  to  the  crowd,  upon  which  the 
island  of  Ireland  shook  and  quailed,  and  the  men  trembled, 
and  the  host  which  was  at  the  assembly  came  to  meet  him. 
And  they  feared  with  a  great  fear,  and  became  as  dead  men, 
&c.  Upon  this  Laeghaire  and  the  choice  of  the  men  of 
Ireland  submitted  to  the  will  of  God  and  Patrick.  Pa- 
tience !  patience  !  0  cleric  !  said  the  men  of  Ireland  ; 
you  have  preached  forgiveness.  Yery  good,  said  Patrick, 
let  all  the  men  of  Ireland  consider  it.  The  men  of  Ire- 
land then  said  to  Patrick,  as  it  is  said  :  Give  advice  upon 
it.  It  was  after  this  that  Patrick  said,  I  will  leave  it  to  the 
decision  of  the  Royal  poet  of  the  island  of  Ireland,  that  is 
Dubhtach  Mac  Ui  Lugair,  a  vessel  full  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Very  good,  said  Dubhtach  ;  it  is  severe  in 
thee,  O  cleric,  to  say  so  to  me  ;  it  is  disagreeable  to  me  to 
be  in  that  decision  between  God  and  man  ;  for  if  I  say  that 
no  eric  is  to  be  given  for  this  deed,  it  will  be  evil  for  thy 
protection,1  and  thou  wilt  not  deem  it  good  ;  and  if  I  say 
that  eric  and  mulct  are  to  be  given  for  it,  God  will  not 
deem  it  good,  for  it  is  in  the  gospel  that  full  remission  for 
every  evil  is  to  be  given  by  one  neighbour  to  another. 
Very  good,  said  Patrick,  God  will  say  to  thy  decision  : — 
"  Amen.  Non  vos  estis  qui  loquimini,  sed  spiritus  Patris 
vestri  qui  loquitur  in  yobis,''  &c.2  It  is  not  ye  that  speak, 
but  the  spirit  of  your  Father  which  speaketh  in  you. 
Patrick  afterwards  blessed  his  mouth,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  his  eloquence,  and  he 
said,  "  In  cuch  1  n^inulechu,"  &e.3 

It  is  the  interpretation  of  Paganism, 

If  an  evil  deed  be  avenged; 

For  it  is  to  preserve  religion,  they  relate, 

Power  was  left  to  check  each  vice, 

By  a  foreign  soul4  was  corrected 


1  This  refers  to  tlie  covenant  entered 
into  between  Patrick  and  King  Laeghaire 
on  the  occasion  of  his  second  visit  to  Tara. 
"And  he,  Patrick,  repaired  to  the  city  of 
Tem.ro  to  Laeghaire,  the  son  of  Niall,  be- 
cause ho  had  ratified  a  league  with  him, 
that  he  should  not  he  slain  in  his  king- 
dom, in  regno  illiue,  or  his  reign."  From 
the  Book  of  Armagh,  fol.  10,  A.n. ;  Petrie's 
"Tara,"  170;  Todd's  " St.  Patrick," p.  438. 


2  Mathew  x.,  20. 

3  In  cvjchi nsmclechc, &c.  dncuvjch 
"  Interpretation  "  Zeuss,"  p.  580  (William 
M.  Hennessy).  This  poem  will  be  given 
in  tbe  original  text  in  the  appendix  to 
this  paper.  It  is  printed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  "Senchus  Mor,"  vol.  i.,  p.  9, 
et  sq. 

4  Foreign  soul — i.  e.,by  Patrick,  who  was 
not  a  native  of  Ireland. 
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The  neglect  of  baptism,  sin  without  punishment ; 
Truth  preponderates,  its  purity  excels  ; 
For  the  demon  is  not  entitled  to  forgiveness 
In  the  day  of  judgment. 
Not  so  the  sinful  man, 

If  he  has  atoned,  he  is  entitled  to  absolution  ; 

Absolution  for  his  crimes,  for  his  transgressing 

The  will  of  the  Supreme  King. 

For  repentance  has  been  the  custom  of  all ; 

And  they  deserve  pardon  since  Christ's  crucifixion, 

As  long  as  they  do  not  relapse  into  evil  again. 

Hear  me,  0  God  I  direct  my  path, 

Older  than  the  fathers,  fathers  of  potent  knowledge, 

That  I  pervert  not  the  judgment  of  the  Lord. 

That  I  may  not  heap  aggravation 

Upon  the  bloody  crime  of  men. 

The  truth  of  the  Lord, 

The  testimony  of  the  new  law, 

Warrant  that  Nuada  shall  die — I  decree  it. 

Divine  knowledge,  it  is  known,  decides 

(To  which  veneration  is  due) 

That  each  man  for  his  crime 

Shall  depart  unto  death. 

The  two  laws,  indeed,  contain  examples  of  vengeance. 

It  shall  be  proved  by  my  cheeks 

That  I  shall  not  stain  their  white  honour.1 

I  shall  pass  a  sound  judgment  ; 

I  follow  Patrick  since  my  baptism. 

Every  hand  is  punished  as  it  deserves. 

For  every  living  person  who  gives  judgment 

Must  have  been  chosen  to  it. 

There  was  in  the  first  law  2  of  the  men  of  Erin 

That  which  God  has  not  vouchsafed  in  his  new  law. 

The  Trinity  did  not  vouchsafe  mercy, 

Through  heavenly  strength,  to  save  Adam, 

For  it  was  perpetual  existence 

God  gave  him  of  his  mercy, 

Until  otherwise  he  merited 

By  deserving  death. 

Let  every  one  die  who  kills  a  human  being, 

The  image  of  the  King  who  rules  strong  hosts. 

He  courts  death  who  commits  red  wounds, 

Of  which  any  person  dies  ; 

Every  powerless  insignificant  person, 

Or  noblest  of  the  learned ; 

Yea,  every  living  person  who  inflicts  death, 


1  Honour.  I  shall  not  pronounce  such 
a  sentence  as  will  bring  on  my  cheeks  the 
blotches  which  point  out  false  judgment. 

2  First  law.    Before  the  time  of  St. 

4th  see.,  vol.  hi. 


Patrick  the  Irish  had  the  law  of  Nature 
and  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  Cai  Cainbhre- 
thach  gave  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Scoti 
in  Egypt.  "  Senchus  Mor,"  vol.  i.,  p.  21. 
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Whose  misdeeds  are  judged,  shall  suffer  death. 
He  who  lets  a  criminal  escape  is  himself  a  culprit ; 
He  shall  suffer  the  death  of  a  criminal. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  law,  which  I,  as  a  poet,  have  received, 

It  is  evil  to  kill  by  a  foul  deed, 

I  pronounce  the  judgment  of  death. 

Let  each  die  for  his  crime. 

Nuada  is  adjudged  to  heaven  ; 

And  it  is  not  to  death  he  is  adjudged. 


SCHOLIA. 


Four  things  are  enumerated  in  this  poem — i.  e.,  obedience  from  all 
who  are  sued,  and  their  choice  to  all  who  are  sued,  for  he^Patrick,  was 
given  his  choice,  and  his  demand  from  the  men  of  Erin. 

ii. 

What  is  the  reason  that  forgiveness  is  granted  to  man  after  he  has 
committed  sin,  provided  he  has  repented,  and  that  the  angel  receives  not 
forgiveness  after  his  rebellion,  even  though  he  should  repent  ?  The  reason 
is,  because  man  has  a  frail  human  body,  and  God  has  a  higher  dwelling 
than  that  in  which  he  was  placed ;  but  the  angel  has  a  subtile  pure  body, 
and  God  has  not  a  higher  habitation  than  that  in  which  he  had  been ;  and 
this  is  the  reason  that  He  would  not  grant  him  forgiveness  after  his  rebel- 
lion, even  though  he  should  repent. 

in. 

It  was  thus  the  two  laws  were  fulfilled  ;  the  culprit  was  put  to 
death  for  his  crime,  and  Heaven  was  promised  to  his  soul.  What  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  men  of  Erin  was,  that  every  one  should  be  punished 
for  his  crime,  that  sin  might  not  again  increase  in  this  island. 

IV. 

What  is  understood  from  the  above  decision,  which  God  revealed  to 
Dubhthach,  is,  that  it  was  a  middle  course  between  forgiveness  and  re- 
taliation; for  retaliation  prevailed  in  Erin  before  Patrick,  and  Patrick 
brought  forgiveness  with  him — i.  Nuada  was  put  to  death  for  his 
crime,  and  Patrick  obtained  Heaven  for  him.  But  there  is  forgiveness 
in  that  sentence,  and  there  is  also  retaliation.  At  this  day  it  is  keep- 
ing between  forgiveness  and  retaliation  that  is  done;  for  as  at  present  no 
one  has  the  power  of  bestowing  Heaven,  as  Patrick  had  that  day,  so  no 
one  is  put  to  death  for  hisintentional  crime  as  long  as  'eric-fine'  is  obtained; 
and  whenever  'eric-fine'  is  not  obtained  he  is  put  to  death  for  his  inten- 
tional crimes,  and  placed  on  the  sea  for  his  ignorant  crime  and  unlawful 
obstructions;  and  service  is  required  of  him  for  his  unfulfilled  contract 
and  covenant. 
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"  W e  require,  said  the  men  of  Ireland,  to  settle  and 
arrange  every  other  law  whatever  among  us  as  well  as 
this.  It  is  better,  said  Patrick,  to  do  so  ;  and  it  is  then 
that  the  professors  of  each  science  in  Ireland  came  forward, 
and  each  explained  his  own  art  to  Patrick  in  the  presence 
of  every  chief  in  Ireland.  And  Dubhtach  was  told  to  ex- 
plain the  judicature  and  the  poetical  compositions  of  Ire- 
land, and  every  ordinance  used  by  the  men  of  Ireland  in 
the  law  of  Nature  and  in  the  law  of  the  Magi  and  the 
Fileas.  And  the  Magi  had  foretold  the  coming  of  the 
bright  language  of  life  in  the  Canons.  For  the  Holy  Spirit 
had  spoken  through  the  mouths  of  the  just  men  who  were 
in  the  island  of  Ireland,  as  he  had  spoken  through  the 
mouths  of  the  chief  prophets  and  noble  fathers  in  the  old 
law  ;  for  the  law  of  Nature  had  reached  where  the  law  of 
the  letter  and  of  the  word  of  God  had  not  reached.  The 
Holy  Spirit  indeed  had  spoken  true  wisdom  through  the 
mouths  of  the  Brehons  and  just  Fileas  of  the  men  of  Ire- 
land; and  from  the  (first)  colonization  of  the  island  until 
the  (establishment  of)  the  faith.  And  Dubhtach  showed  to 
Patrick  all  that  would  not  agree  with  the  word  of  God  in 
the  written  law;  the  New  Testament,  and  the  confession  of 
faith.  Such  of  the  order  of  the  Brehons,  and  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  nobility  of  Ireland  as  adhered  to  the 
law  of  Nature,  were  all  converted  by  Patrick  to  faith,  to 
justice,  and  to  harmony  of  church  and  laity,  and  that  is 
the  Senchus  Mor.  Nine  persons  were  appointed  to  pre- 
pare the  book,  namely,  Patrick,  and  Benignus,  and  Cair- 
nech,  three  bishops  ;  Laeghaire,  the  son  of  Niall  and 
Dairi,  King  of  Ulster,  and  Core,  the  son  of  Lugaidh  of 
Munster,  the  three  kings  ;  Dubhtach  Mac  Ui  Lugair,  and 
Kos  Mac  Trichem,  Professor  of  the  Berla  Feine,  and  Fergus, 
the  three  poets.  Nofis  is  the  name  of  the  book  which 
they  arranged — i.  e.,  knowledge  of  Nine,  &c.  This  is  the 
Cain  Patraic,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  no  individual  Brehon  of 
the  Gael  has  dared  to  abrogate  anything  found  in  the 
Senchus  A  for." 

These  accounts  show  that  some  important  changes  and 
modifications  were  effected  in  the  Pagan  laws  through  the 
medium  of  Patrick,  and  Fergus  the  poet,  and  Dubhtach 
Mac  Ui  Lugair,  "who  put  a  thread  of  poetry  under  it  with 
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Patrick."  In  course  of  time  these  laws  and  usages  were 
more  fully  elaborated,  and  were  designated  the  "  Senchus 
Mor,"  or  "Cain  Patraic."  They  are  known  as  the  "Bre- 
hon  Laws,"  three  volumes  of  which  have  been  published 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Dubh- 
tach  probably  retained  his  post  as  the  Royal  Poet  of  Erinn 
under  Leaghaire  till  the  period  of  his  death  in  a.d.  463, 
when  this  king  was  defeated  by  the  men  of  Leinster  as  he 
wras  trying  to  exact  from  them  the  Borumha,  or  Cow-tribute. 
The  scene  of  his  defeat  was  at  Athdara,1  a  ford  on  the  River 
Barrow,  at  Mageney  Bridge,  and  the  year  was  457  or  460. 
The  Borumha  tract  graphically  describes  these  events  : — 
"Laeghaire  was  defeated  there,  and  a  red  slaughter  was 
made  by  the  Leth-Chuinn  ;  and  their  heads  were  collected 
until  a  cairn  was  made  of  them  on  the  brink  of  the  Berbha 
in  Magh-Ailbhe.  Laeghaire  Mac  Niall  himself  was  cap- 
tured there.  He  promised  then  that  he  would  never  exact 
the  Borumha  if  he  were  spared.  He  subsequently  gave 
the  guarantee  of  the  elements  for  his  sake  that  he  would 
never  come  to  Laighen  to  levy  the  Borumha,  and  it  was 
what  he  did  not  indeed  fulfil ;  for  he  came  before  twTo 
years  and  a-half,  until  he  seized  cows  at  Sidh-Nectain  ; 
whereupon  it  was  that  the  elements  gave  the  portion  of  his 
death  to  Laeghaire,  on  the  side  of  Caiss — i.  e.,  the  ground 
to  swallow  him,  the  sun  to  burn  him,  and  the  wind  to  de- 
part from  him."  The  scene  of  this  tragic  fate  of  Laeghaire 
was  at  Sidh-Kectain,2  the  old  name  of  the  hill  of  Carberry, 


1  Athdara  was  probably  the  ford  at  the 
Barrow,  now  spanned  by  Mageney  bridge. 
Near  this  place,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  there  is  a  large  moat  or  rath,  plant- 
ed with  fir  trees.  This  is  most  likely 
the  mound  or  cairn  referred  to  in  the 
Borumha.  The  Irish  life  of  St.  Ailbhe 
of  Emley  has  a  curious  reference  to  this 
locality.  St.  Ailbhe  was  going  into  Ossory 
by  the  Balach  Feda  Mor.  The  son  of  the 
prince  of  the  region  (Ily  Bairche),  who  is 
called  Mac  Dara,  was  drowned  in  the  ford. 
St.  Ailbhe  made  a  crosfigil — i.e.,  stretched 
himself  out  and  his  arms  in  the  form  of 
a  cross  —  over  the  drowned  youth,  who 
was  resuscitated,  whence  the  ford  got 
the  name  Ath  Mac  Dara,  or  Athdara. 
The  father  of  St.  Fiacc  of  Slctty  was 


called  Dara  Mac  Erchaidh.  He  was 
of  course  not  the  Dara  mentioned  in  St. 
Ailbe's  life.  He  may  have  been  one  of 
the  half  brothers  of  St.  Fiacc,  or  one  of 
their  sons. 

2  There  was  a  hill  near  Castle  Dermott 
called  Sceath  Nectain.  This  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  place  connected  with  the 
death  of  King  Laeghaire,  the  scene  of 
which  was  in  the  north  of  Kildare,  near 
Carberry.  The  Dinsencus  of  the  Boyne 
(Book  of  Bally  mote)  reads  thus: — "  Boand. 
Whence  is  it  (the  name)  ?  Not  difficult 
to  tell.  Boand,  wife  of  Nechtain,  son  of 
Labraid,  that  went  to  the  little  secret  well 
[Trinity  well],  which  was  on  the  border 
of  >Sidh  Nectain.  Every  one  who  went  to 
it  could  not  return  from  it  without  both 
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in  the  north  of  Kildare,  beside  which,  in  Trinity  well,  the 
Boyne  has  its  source.  This  place  was  also  called  Grallach 
Daphill,  or  Cluain  Dobhail  (Clondowl),  the  miry  place  of 
Daphill.  This  place  lay  between  two  hills  called  Eire  and 
Albha.  The  latter  is  Allen,  and  Eire  represents  probably 
the  "  Red  hills '' of  Kildare.  It  had  been  predicted  for 
Laeghaire  that  he  would  die  between  Eire  and  Albha — 
i.  e.,  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  and,  for  this  reason,  unlike  his 
father,  Niall,  he  never  went  on  foreign  hostings,  or  naval 
expeditions,  but  he  nevertheless  died  in  fulfilment  of  this 
prediction.  A  passage  from  the  Leabhar-na-huidre,  quoted 
by  Dr.  Todd,  "Life  of  St.  Patrick,"  p.  439,  states  that  "  The 
body  of  Laeghaire  was  brought  afterwards  from  the  south, 
and  interred  with  his  arms  of  valour  in  the  south-east  of 
the  outer  rampart  of  the  Royal  Rath  of  Laeghaire  at  Tara, 
with  his  face  turned  southwards  upon  the  men  of  Leinster, 
as  fighting  with  them,  for  he  was  the  enemy  of  the  Leinster 
men  in  his  lifetime."  Tirechan,  Book  of  Armagh,  fol.  10 
a.b.,  adds  what  appears  to  have  been  his  testamentary 
directions  regarding  his  burial.  "  i  For  Niall,  my  father, 
did  not  permit  me  to  believe,  but  (commanded)  that  I 
should  be  buried  on  the  ramparts  at  Tara  (in  cacuminibus 
Temro)  as  men  stand  up  in  battle.'  For  the  Gentiles  are 
wont  to  be  buried  in  their  sepulchres,  armed  with  wea- 
pons, ready,  face  to  face,  until  the  day  of  Erdathe,  as 
the  Magi  call  it,  that  is  the  day  of  judgment  of  the  Lord. 
4 1,  the  son  of  Niall  (must  be  buried)  after  this  fashion, 
as  the  son  of  Dunlaing  (was  buried)  at  Maistin  in  the 
plain  of  LifFey,  because  of  the  endurance  of  our  hatred.'" 


his  eyes  bursting  out  of  his  head  (?)  except 
Neehtain  and  his  three  distributors — viz., 
Flesc,  and  Lesc,  and  Luain  were  their 
names.  One  time  Boand  went  with  pride 
to  ascertain  the  power  of  the  well,  and  she 
saw  that  it  had  no  secret  power  which 
could  affect  her  countenance ;  and  she  went 
three  times  round  the  well  cuachbel — 
i.e.,  lefthandwise  ;  and  three  waves  from 
the  well  broke  over  her,  which  destroyed 
her  thigh,  her  hand,  and  one  of  her  eyes. 
She  went  then  to  hide  the  blemishes  to 
the  sea,  and  the  water  flowed  after  her  to 
'  Inbhir  in  Boinne'  [the  mouth  of  the 
Boyne].  She  moreover  was  the  mother  of 
Aengus  the  Daghda —  Tel  ita.  Bo  was  the 


name  of  the  stream,  and  Fuin,  a  river  of 
Sliabh  OuaireandBoanuis  the  name  of  their 
meeting  together.  Davilla  was  the  name 
of  the  lap-dog,  wide  Cnuc  Davilla  Sliabh  in 
Chotaigh  hodie."  From  Davilla  comes 
Or aillach Daphill — i.e.,  the  swamp  or  miry 
place  of  Davilla,  otherwise  Cluain  Davill, 
or  Dobhail,  west  of  Allen,  Co.  Kildare. 
Another  version  of  this  legend  states  that 
the  lap  -  dog  Davilla,  or  Dabilla,  was 
carried  along  with  its  mistress  to  the  sea, 
as  far  as  the  rocky  islet  which  has  its 
name  from  the  lap-dog  Davilla,  Cnoc 
or  Croc  Dabilla,  and  now  corruptly  Rock- 
abill,  a  rock  in  the  sea,  four  and  a-half 
miles  north-east  of  Skerries,  Co.  Dublin. 
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Having  traced  what  may  be  termed  the  public  career 
of  Dubhtach  to  the  death  of  his  patron  in  463,  his  subse- 
quent history,  with  some  notices  of  his  tribe  and  family, 
may  be  of  interest. 

Dubhtach  Mac  Ui  Lugair  belonged  to  the  Hy-Lugair,  a 
tribe  located  in  the  Dal  or  Fine  Cormac  territory  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Narraghmore,  Co.  Kildare.  The  founder 
of  the  family  was  Lugaidh,  or  Lugair,  grandson  of  Cormac 
Caech,  from  whom  the  Dal  Cormac  derive.  In  the  "Book  of 
Eights,"  p.  205,  a  poem  on  Cathair  Mor  (R.H.,  a.d.  177)  is 
quoted.  Its  author  is  stated  to  have  been  "Lughaire,  the  full 
poet,"  who  was  probably  the  Lugair  descended  of  Cormac 
Caech ;  and  as  the  office  of  poet  or  druid  was  hereditary,  to 
the  same  family,  may,  perhaps,  belong  a  namesake  described 
in  O'Reilly's  "  Irish  Writers,"  p.  xix.   In  the  extract  there 
given  he  speaks  of  himself  thus: — "I  am  Lugair,  an  acute 
poet,  druid  of  Meiclbe  and  generous  Oilill."    Rut  whether 
he  may  have  had  any  kindred  with  the  Lugair  of  the 
period  of  Cathair  Mor  is  a  matter  of  speculation,  he  may 
have  been  a  Leinster  man  and  follower  of  Oilill,  who  was 
from  that  province,  being  himself  the  son  of  Rossa  Ruadh, 
King  of  Leinster.    As  the  period  of  the  first  Dal  Cormac 
Lugair,  is  the  same  as  that  of  Cathair  Mor,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  was  the  chief  bard  of  that  monarch. 
That  he  was  the  not  very  remote  ancestor  of  Dubhtach, 
though  not  proveable  by  ancient  and  direct  genealogical 
testimony,  can  hardly  be  gainsayed,  though  the  direct 
genealogical  links  between  Lugair  and  his  celebrated  de- 
scendant and  namesake  are  not  recorded.    It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  in  the  pedigrees  of  the  saints  many  genera- 
tions are  either  lost  or  omitted;  but  when  a  genealogy 
of  many  saints  of  the  same  kindred  is  drawn  up,  it  is  often 
found  that  the  links  lost  or  unrecorded  in  one  line  are 
supplied  in  the  other,  so  that  by  these  means  a  fair  degree 
of  accuracy  is  attainable  in  the  arrangement  of  these  pedi- 
grees.   It  is  evident  that  the  genealogies  of  the  saints,  such 
as  we  have  them  handed  down  to  us,  belong  to  a  period  long 
subsequent  to  the  time  in  which  the  earlier  saints  flourished: 
And  of  many  of  the  still  earlier  sainted  personages  little  more 
can  be  said  of  them  than  that  they  belonged  to  some  certain 
family  or  tribe,  their  place  on  the  family  tree  being  even  then 
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irrecoverable.  As  Dubhtach  Mac  Di  Lugair,  though  the 
progenitor  of  numerous  saints,  was  not  ranked  among  them, 
his  personal  history  and  genealogy  were  either  forgotten  or 
unnoticed.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  involved  in  the 
attempt,  I  shall  endeavour  to  place  him  in  his  proper  posi- 
tion in  the  Hy-Lugair  genealogy.  The  generations  or  links 
between  Lugaid,  or  Lugair,  No.  54  in  the  Dal  Messincorb 
Genealogy,  and  his  descendant,  Dubhtach,  is  nowhere  re- 
corded. It  may,  however,  be  got  indirectly  in  the  way  above 
stated  by  tracing  the  pedigrees  of  the  saints  of  his  kindred 
in  the  Hy-Lugair  Genealogy  (No.  2).  Thus  St.  Abban 
Mac  Ui  Cormac  (59)  descends  in  5  generations  from  Lugair. 
St.  Senchill,  senior  (62)  of  Killeagh,  who  died  March  26, 
a.d.  551  or  548,  also  descends  from  Lugair  in  8  generations. 
St.  Senchill,  junior  (62)  of  the  same  church,  and  of  Kilten- 
nel,  near  Gorey,  descends  also  from  Lugair.  Mincloth  (61) 
daughter  of  Cennendan,  or  Cenfiman,  son  of  Cesi,  son  of 
Lugair,  the  mother  of  St.  Colum  Mac  Ui  Crimthan,  who 
died  December  23,  a.d.  552,  descends  also  from  Lugair. 
In  her  pedigree  there  must  be  a  hiatus  between  Cesi  (58) 
and  Lugair  (54)  unless  it  be  assumed  that  this  Lugair  is 
No.  58  in  the  pedigree,  and  fifth  in  descent  from  Lugair  No. 
54.  Dubhtach  in  his  second  poem  ("O'Curry,"  vol.  i.,  p. 
488)  says  he  is  '?  the  son  of  Lugaid."  This,  if  taken  in  its 
obvious  meaning,  gives  the  name  of  his  father  (No.  58), 
leaving  still  wanting  two  or  three  links  between  him  and 
Lugair  (54)  which  I  conjecture  to  be  Brolach  (55),  Imcadh, 
(56)  and  Duilgigh,  or  Trian  (57)  because  one  of  Dubhtach's 
sons  was  called  Trian,  a  name  most  likely  derived  from  his 
grandfather.  Taking  Mac  Ui  Lugair  in  its  literal  mean- 
ing— i.  e.,  the  son  of  the  grandson  or  descendant  of  Lugair, 
places  Dubhtach  in  his  proper  order  in  the  genealogy,  and 
among  his  known  contemporaries,  as  can  be  seen  by  follow- 
ing the  generation  numbers  in  the  genealogical  table, 
commencing  from  Nuadha-Nect,  the  45th  in  descent  from 
Milesius.  Dubhtach  Mac  Ui  Lugair  was  born  after  the 
year  a.d.  370,  as  in  432  he  appears  to  have  been  of  mature 
age,  filling  then  a  most  important  post  in  the  court  of  the 
King  of  Ireland.  The  ''Trias  Thaumaturga,"  p.  185,  note 
40,  insinuates  this  fact.  "  Qui  vixit  grandasvus  sub  adventu 
S.  Patricii  in  Hiberniam."    He  was  born  doubtless  among 
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his  own  tribe  and  kindred,  the  Hy-Lugair.  In  one  of  his 
poems  ("O'Curry,"  p.  489,  vol.  i.)  he  states  that  he  was 
deprived  of  his  ancestral  property.  The  poem  gives  no 
clue  to  discover  by  what  means  or  agency  this  was  done. 
It  may  be  owing  to  this  fact,  that  the  Ui  Erchain,  a  branch 
of  the  Ui  Barrche,  were  established  among  the  Hy  Lugair 
before  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century ;  of  this  tribe  was 
Fiacc,  the  Daltha  or  pupil  of  Dubhtach.  Dara  Mac  Erchadh, 
the  father  of  Fiacc,  was  expelled  from  his  family  patri- 
mony in  Hy  Barrche,  by  his  father-in-law,  Crimthann, 
son  of  Enna  Cinnselach.  Crimthann's  cruelty  and  in- 
justice was  in  after  years  avenged,  as  he  was  slain  by 
Engus,  called,  by  some  authorities,  Eochaid  Guinech — 
i.  <?.,  the  "  wounding,"  the  son  of  his  own  daughter  by 
Dara  Mac  Erchaid.  It  was  when  driven  into  exile  that 
Dara,  then  a  widower,  married  the  sister  of  Dubhtach 
the  Druid,  and  this  alliance  led  probably  to  his  being 
adopted  by  the  Hy  Lugair,  among  whom  he  was  the 
founder  of  a  family  called  in  the  ninth  century  the  Hy 
Ercain,  a  name  derived  from  Ercadh,  or  Ercan,  the  father 
of  Dara.  How  these  events  affected  the  fortunes  of  Dubh- 
tach is  a  matter  of  conjecture  ;  they  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  his  deprivation,  and  of  entailing  on  himself  the 
hostility  of  Crimthann,  into  whose  favour  he  subsequently 
got,  and  became,  after  the  decease  of  Laeghaire  MacNiall, 
the  arch-poet  and  eulogist  of  the  King  of  Hy  Cinnselach, 
who,  after  his  conversion  to  the  faith,  made  some  reparation 
for  his  former  injustices  by  giving,  through  St.  Patrick's 
intervention,  the  fifth  part  of  his  father's  possessions  in  Hy 
Barrache  to  Fiacc,  whereon  to  found  his  church  and 
monastery  at  Sleibte.  Crimthann  had  already  given  to 
Dubhtach  an  ample  inheritance  in  his  own  territory  of  Hy 
Cinnselach.  He  describes  thus  in  his  poem  the  extent  and 
beauties  of  this  gift    ("  O'Curry,"  vol.  i.,  p.  489)  :— 

"  lie  bestowed  on  me  a  slow  heavy  steed 
Which  seeks  not  to  stale, 

Because  I  have  been  deprived  of  the  other  on  which  I  had  been  set, 

And  which  to  me  had  been  appointed, 

That  it  may  be  under  me  to  the  end  of  the  world — 

The  reward  of  my  poem. 

That  it  is  a  horse  of  land  and  country,  speckled  green. 
There  are  three  humps  upon  his  body, 
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Seabound,  slow  waved ; 

Torchair  it  is,  not  a  soft  wave 

That  threatens  it, 

Formael,  Fordruim. 

His  tail  is  at  Bana  the  red-mixed 

Against  a  high  cliff. 

Stiff  his  noisy  wave,  his  head 

In  the  noisy  wave  of  the  sea. 

Would  you  know  the  breadth  of  the  land 

Upon  which  we  shall  settle? 

From  Glais-an-Ascail,  with  which  we  meet, 

To  Magh  Serad. 

Pass  it  eastward,  seek  not  Mescna, 
To  the  fishy  sea, 

From  it  southwards  by  rapid  motion 
To  the  cataract  of  Dimma,"  &c,  &c. 

This  territory,  thus  described,  was  called  Formael-na- 
b-Fian,  and  now  Limbrick  in  the  parish  of  Kilcavan, 
barony  of  Gorey,  county  Wexford.  Finn,  the  son  of  Cumhal, 
got  this  territory  before  the  middle  of  the  third  century  from 
the  King  of  Leinster,  Bresal  Belach,  in  exchange  for  his 
maternal  estate,  which  was  Almha  (Allen,  Co.  Kildare). 
"  Almha  of  Leinster  was  the  native  inheritance  of  Tadg, 
son  of  Nuadath,  it  was  from  him  that  Almha  fell  into 
the  possession  of  Finn  in  right  of  his  mother.  It  was  the 
King  of  Leinster  that  gave  him  Formael-na-b-Fian,  where 
Luimenech  Laighen1  is  now  situated"  ("Keating,"  p.  347). 
This  gift  continued  as  the  tribe  land  of  Finn  till  towards 
the  close  of  the  third  century,  when  his  family  became 


iLuimnech  means  a  bare,  shelterless 
place,  from  lorn,  bare — W.  M.  Hennessy. 
Before  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century 
Limbrick  became  the  retreat  of  a  celebrated 
saint,  Finachda,  King  of  Connaught,  son 
of  Tomaltach.  After  a  reign  of  twelve 
years  he  retired  from  the  kingship  of  Con- 
naught,  and  privately  withdrew  to  a  retreat 
at  Limbrick,  where  he  led  the  life  of  an 
anchorite  till  his  death,  which  occurred 
a.d.  848 — "Chronicon  Scot."  Nearlyacen- 
tury  before,  another  saint  from  Connaught 
settled  near  this  locality,  Fibdghus  O'Su- 
ainaigh,  at  Glas  Carrick.  His  brother, 
Fidhairle,  was  abbot  of  Rathen,  near 
Tullamore;  he  died  a.d.  763.  Their 
mother  was  Fearamhla,  the  daughter 
of  Dioma  Dubh,  descended  of  Dathi, 
B,.  C.  She  was  also  the  mother  of  Colman, 
son  of  Eochaidh,  of  Seanbhotach— i.  <?., 
4th  ser.,  vol.  hi. 


Sean-Boithe-Sine,  now  Temple  Shanbo, 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  Mount  Leinster, 
near  Newtown  Barry,  Co.  Wexford. — 
"  Hy  Fiachrach,"  I.  A.  S.,  p.  87.  In  the 
year  605  Brandubh,  King  of  Leinster, was 
murdered  at  this  place  by  one  of  his  own 
kindred,  Saran  Saebderg  Airchinnec,  of 
Senboth  Sine.  St.  Colman's  festival  is 
October  27th, at  which  the  Felire  of  iEngus 
has  the  following  note  : — "Colman  O'Fia- 
chrach — i.  e.,  at  Senboth  Fola,  in  Hy  Cenn- 
salaigh.  It  is  in  his  church  are  the  ducks 
which  are  not  to  be  touched;  for  al- 
though they  are  cast  by  a  mistake  made 
at  night  into  the  water  on  the  fire,  though 
the  woods  of  all  the  world  were  burned 
under  the  pot,  the  water  would  not  be 
heated  until  they  were  taken  out  of  it,  and 
put  into  the  same  pond  from  which  they 
weretaken." — " Irish  Nennius,"  p.  217,  &c. 
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extinct  in  the  male  line,  for  his  grandson,  Osgar,  was  slain 
at  the  battle  of  Gaibhra  Aicell  (Skreen)  ;  he  fell  there  by 
the  hand  of  Cairbre  Liffecar,  a.d.  283.     Formael  then 
probably  reverted  to  the  King  of  Leinster,  and  Crimthann, 
his  representative,  bestowed  it  on  his  bard,  Dubhtach,  "to 
be  under  him  to  the  end  of  the  world."    Keeping  in  mind 
these  facts,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  St.  Patrick,  on 
his  visitation  of  Leinster,  about  the  year  450,  went  into 
Hy  Cinnselach  to  meet  his  old  friend  Dubhtach.  His 
journey  through  this  region  may  be  yet  traced — churches, 
crosses,  and  holy  wells,  bearing  his  name,  mark  the  various 
localities  where  his  feet  have  stood,  and  by  these  ancient 
memorials  may  be  traced  his  journey  from  Naas  to  the 
residence  of  Dubhtach  in  Hy  Cinnselach.    The  locality 
where  St.  Patrick  met  Dubhtach  is  called,  in  the  ancient 
accounts  of  these  transactions,  Magh  Criathar,  a  place  not 
hitherto  identified,  and  where  St.  Patrick  founded  the 
church  of  Domnach  Mor.     It  was  here  that  Fiacc,  the 
Daltha  and  nephew  of  the  Bard  Dubhtach,  was  made  a 
cleric.    Donoughmore  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
county  Wexford,  on  the  sea  shore,  in  a  parish  to  which  it 
gives  its  name.    The  ruins  of  an  ancient  church,  the  walls 
of  which  are  still  standing,  are  to  be  seen  on  one  of  the  dunes 
or  sandhills  so  frequent  along  that  coast.    To  the  south  of 
this  is  a  level  low-lying  plain,  formerly  a  salt  marsh,  which 
has  been  long  since  drained.  This  is  the  Magh  Criather — 
i.e., 6i  the  plain  of  the  marsh"  of  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St. 
Patrick.    There  is  a  moat  or  rath  near  the  church,  and 
the  usual  accompaniment,  a  holy  well,  at  which  a  "patron" 
was  formerly  held1  on  the  last  Sunday  in  July,  known  as 
Domnach  Crom  Dubh — L  e.,  the  Sunday  of  Crom  Duff,  an 
ancient  idol,  destroyed  by  St.  Patrick  in  Magh  Slegth, 
in  the  Co.  Leitrim,  on  the  Sunday  to  which  its  name  has 


■In the  recollection  of  the  oldest  natives  whom  very  little  more  could  be  elicited, 

ol  I  loiioughmore  there  is  no  evidence  of  This  name  is  so  metamorphosed  thatitis 

there  having  been  there  any  ancient  stone  impossible  to  identify  its  owner  with  any 

Grosses  or  other  monuments  of  antiquity.  of  the  recognised  saints  in  the  calendar.  As 

According  to  the  information  of  the  oldest  every  name  and  fact  connected  with  an- 

native  of  the  place,  Pat  Ennis,  aged  93,  cicnt  localities  ought  to  be  preserved  to 

and  living  in  December,  1871,  the  patron  aid  future  and  perhaps  more  fortunate 

Eamt  was  called  "  Owen  Eodoch,"  about  investigations,  it  is  here  recorded. 
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been  from  time  immemorial  associated.  As  before  re- 
marked, this  place  has  not  been  heretofore  identified,  and 
whenever  attempts  to  do  so  were  made,  Donoughmore 
was  always  placed  near  Sletty,  in  the  Queen's  County,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Carlow,  where  there  is  no  place  at 
present  bearing  that  name,  and  which  would  be  scarcely 
lost  even  if  there  were  ;  as  a  name  so  remarkable,  and 
connected  with  such  historic  recollections  of  the  national 
apostle  could  not  be  altogether  obliterated  and  forgotten. 
Leaving  this  locality  for  future  consideration,  when,  in  a 
coming  chapter,  St.  Fiacc,  his  clerical  companions,  and 
monastic  foundations  are  to  be  noticed,  we  return  to 
Dubhtach  and  his  family.  The  passage  quoted  from 
M'Firbis  and  the  Neamshencus  in  the  Leabhar  Breac  in  the 
preceding  chapter  gives  the  names  of  three  of  the  sons  of 
Dubhtach — viz.,  Moninine?  or  Moninde,  Lonan,  Molaisi;  a 
fourth  son,  Trian,  is  mentioned  at  various  days  in  the 
Martyrology  of  Donegal,  and  in  the  tract  of  iEngus  the 
Culdee  on  the  mothers  of  the  Irish  saints,  and  in  various 
other  genealogical  authorities.  The  three  mentioned  in 
the  Neamshencus  are,  as  we  there  learn,  buried  with  their 
father,  Dubhtach  Mac  Ui  Lugair,  in  the  "  Marshes"  of 
the  Cinel  Lugair,  already  identified  with  Killeen  Cormac. 
They  are  commemorated  with  him  on  the  bilingual  monu- 
ment as  the  "Four  True  Druids"— IV  VERE  DRVVIDES. 
It  may  be  here  observed  that  the  Ogham  and  Latin  uncials 
are  not  precisely  contemporary  inscriptions.  The  Ogham 
is  evidently  the  primary  one,  as  it  refers  to  Dubhtach. 
There  is  no  reference  to  his  sons  ;  and  it  must  have  been 
after  the  burial  of  the  last  survivor  of  the  three  named  in 
the  Lebhar  Breac  that  the  Latin  epigraph  was  inscribed 
to  the  memory  of  "  the  Four  True  Druids,"  who,  follow- 
ing the  profession  of  their  father  as  Bards,  and  like 
their  cousin,  St.  Fiacc,  who  was  by  profession  a  Bard  or 
Poet ;  they  became  ecclesiastics,  and  were,  in  their  early 
career,  associated  with  him  in  the  work  of  Evangelization. 
It  is  not  easy  to  identify  the  "  True  Druids  "  among  the 
saints  who  have  similar  names,  as  there  are  no  scholia 
or  remarks  connected  with  them  which  might  possibly  aid 
in  their  identification.  Nainnidh,  Moninine,  or  Ninine, 
was  one  of  the  presbyters  left  with  St.  Fiacc  by  St.  Patrick; 
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he  was  doubtless  the  son  of  Dubhtach,  and  the  cousin  of 
Fiacc,  the  other  personages  bearing  this  name  are  all  too 
late  to  synchronize  with  him.  He  was  Ninine  Eces — k  e., 
the  Poet,  and  a  hymn  attributed  to  him  occurs  in  the  Liber 
Hymnorum,  folio  32.  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes  has  published 
it  in  the  ''Goidilica,"  1st  ed.,  p.  95.  The  introduction  or 
preface  to  this  hymn  or  prayer  says: — " Ninine  made  this 
prayer,  or  Fiacc  of  Sleibte from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  these  saints  were  contemporaries.  The  Dinnsencus, 
Book  of  Ballymote,  folio  415  b,  on  Mughna  (Ballachmoon), 
has  a  reference  to  Ninine.  The  passage  reads  thus  : — 
41  Ninine,  the  Poet,  that  prostrated  it  [the  Eo  Mughna — 
i.  e.,  the  yew  tree  of  Moone]  in  the  time  of  Domhnall,  son 
of  Dunchadh,  King  of  Ireland  ;  it  was  he  that  requested 
of  Ninine  to  do  so.  Its  top  was  as  broad  as  the  plain.  Or 
it  was  perhaps  in  the  time  of  Aedh  Slaine's  son  the  tree 
fell,  together  with  Bile  Tortan.  Thirty  fathoms  was  its 
circumference,  and  300  fathoms  its  height,  and  it  preserved 
its  foliage  semper."  The  Felire  of  3Engus  has,  at  11th 
December  (The  Franciscan  Copy,  St.  Isidore's),  "Mosh- 
enoc,  of  Mughna  also — i.  0.,  Eo  Mughna  was  a  very  large 
tree,  and  its  foliage  was  as  broad  as  the  whole  plain.  It 
bore  three  crops  every  year,  and  it  existed  hidden  from 
the  time  of  the  flood  till  the  night  on  which  Con-ced- 
Cathach  was  born,  after  which  it  was  discovered.  Thirty 
1  spaces '  was  the  thickness  of  that  tree,  and  thirty  [300] 
spaces  its  height.  Ninine,  the  Poet,  moreover,  that  pros- 
trated that  tree,  ut  dicitur  :  — 

'  Eo  Mughna  was  a  great  tree, 
Its  thickness  was  thirty  spaces. 
Hidden  was  it  for  a  time. 
Thirty  fathoms  was  its  height.'  " 

The  St.  Isidore  copy  of  the  Felire  merely  states  that 
Ninine  Eces  prostrated,  or  rather  destroyed  the  Eo  Mughna, 
because  it  was,  perhaps,  an  object  of  superstition,  of  which 
he  had,  we  may  suppose,  ample  evidence,  as  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  monastery  of  Sleibte,  which  was  not  far 
distant  from  Ballachmoon.  The  references  in  the  Dinn- 
sencus of  the  Book  of  Ballymote  to  the  kings  Domhnal 
and  Aidh  Slaine's  sons  arc  not  given  in  the  St.  Isidore 
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copy  of  the  Felire,  and  the  uncertainty  and  confusion  as 
to  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  this  tree  show  that  even 
when  this  passage  was  written  the  true  period  of  Ninine 
was  either  forgotten  or  unrecorded,  unless  we  suppose  that 
Domhnal,  the  son  of  Dunchadh,  who  was  King  of  Ireland, 
a.d.  738—758,  was  written  instead  of  Domhnal,  son  of 
Muirchertach  Mac  Erca,  R.  H.  537-561,  which  appears  to 
be  more  probable,  as  his  period  would  synchronize  better 
with  that  of  Ninine  Eces,  who  could  not  have  lived  many 
years  after  537.  This  reference  to  the  destruction  of  the 
sacred  yew  tree  of  Ballachmoon,  in  Magh  Ailbhe,  may 
belong  to  some  earlier  period  of  the  life  of  Ninine  Eces.1 

Among  "  the  seven  of  his  people  "  that  St.  Patrick  left 
with  St.  Fiacc,  after  consecrating  him  head-bishop  of 
Leinster,  circa  a.d.  450,  was  an  ecclesiastic  named  Nainidh, 
who  was  doubtless  Ninine  Eces,  the  son  of  Dubhtach. 
Among  these  "  seven 19  were  also  Feidlimidh  and  Diermid, 
who  were  great-grandsons  of  Dubhtach.  Deighe,  the 
daughter  of  his  son  Trian,  was  their  mother.  Thus  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  community  over  which  Fiacc  was 
placed  as  superior  was  mainly  composed  of  members  of  his 
own  family  and  kindred,  which  was  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  system  of  clanship  prevalent  at  that  and 
at  subsequent  periods,  as  well,  perhaps,  from  other  obvious 
causes.  This  system  of  clanship  had,  however,  this  ad- 
vantage, that  it  induced  the  members  of  this  community 
to  evangelize  their  kindred  dispersed  either  by  exile  or 
voluntary  migrations  to  various  parts  of  Ireland.  In 
the  MSS.  H.  2,  18,  T.C.D.,  quoted  in  O'Currys  "Lectures," 
vol.  i.,  p.  8,  29,  there  ^  a  curious  reference  to  Ninine  and 


1  There  were  five  sacred  trees  "  dis- 
covered ' '  on  the  night  on  which  Con-ced- 
Cathach  was  horn  (King  of  Ireland,  a.  d. 
177-197):  viz.,  Eo  Rossa ;  the  Croehh 
Dathin,  in  Ferbil,  in  Westmeath — its  fall 
killed  Dathin,  a  poet,  whence  its  name  ; 
Eo  Mugna;  Bile  Tortain,  an  ash  tree,  in 
the  Ui  Tortain  country,  near  Ard  Brac- 
can;  and  the  CroebhUisnech,  an  ash  tree, 
at  the  hill  of  Usney.  These  sacred  trees 
were  blown  down  in  the  year  665. 
"Ogygia,"  cap.  60,  part  iii.  This  event 
happened  about  the  time  that  Ireland  was 
desolated  by  the  plague  known  as  the 


BuidheConaill — i.e.,  the  Yellow  Plague,  of 
which  several  of  the  nobility  and  saints 
of  Ireland  died.  It  is  curious  to  find 
in  our  own  time  among  savage  peoples 
that  certain  tree3  are  held  in  superstitions 
veneration.  It  has  been  lately  recorded, 
in  connexion  with  the  Ashantee  war,  that 
on  the  day  the  ultimatum  from  Sir  Garnet 
"Wolseley  reached  Coomassie,  the  ancient 
and  far-famed  Fetish  tree,  under  whose 
shade  thousands  of  human  victimshad  been 
sacrificed,  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  crash 
like  thunder,  an  omen  of  the  impending 
fate  of  its  superstitious  votaries. 
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his  grandson,  Emine,  which  undesignedly  proves  the  exis- 
tence of  clanship  in  literary  as  well  as  in  ecclesiastical 
societies,  and  sustains  the  views  advanced  concerning  the 
identity  of  the  personage  called  Ninine,1  Moninine,  and 
Nainidh,  with  Monine,  the  son  of  Dubhtach.  At  the 
burial  of  the  Bard,  Dalian  Forgall,  a.d.  598,2  Shencan 
Torpist,  then  an  old  man,  was  called  on  by  his  fellow- 
Bards  to  address  them  on  the  merits  of  their  deceased 
brother.  He  acquitted  himself  so  well  that  they  unani- 
mously elected  him  arch-poet  in  the  place  of  Dalian  Forgall. 
Soon  after  his  election  a  meeting  was  held  to  investigate 
the  history  of  the  lost  Tain-bo-Cuailgne,  with  a  view  to 
collect  together  the  fragmentary  remains  of  that  ancient 
Epic,  which  was  written  in  a  book  called  the  Cuilmen,  which 
was  carried  by  aSai*  or  Bard,  across  the  sea,  eastwards  to 
Letha.  Muirghin,  the  son  of  Shencan,  was  deputed  to 
carry  out  this  search.  His  cousin  Emine,  the  grandson 
of  Ninine,4  was  associated  with  him  in  this  expedition.  In 
the  "Life  of  St.  Canice,"5  cap.  xxxvii.,  there  is  another  very 
curious  reference  to  Emine,  who  was  undoubtedly  the 
same  as  here  spoken  of.  St.  Canice  at  one  time  came  to 
the  Monastery  of  Cluain  Siscnan  (Clonsast,  barony  of 
Coolestown,  King's  Co.).  When  he  arrived  there  the  guest 


^ennio,  Monennius,  Moinennus,  Mai- 
neann,Mancenus,  Mangenus,  are  the  forms 
of  this  name  given  in  various  authorities, 
lllomnmne,  fflonin'oe,  Ninnine,  &c, 
are  the  Irish  equivalents.  In  one  of  these 
forms  by  changing  nn  to  nd  we  get  Man- 
cend  or  Mangend,  and  Man  becomes  Ma 
or  Mo  (the  n  is  lost  before  a  consonant). 
We  have  Macend,  Mogent,  or  Mugint,  an- 
otherform  of  the  name.  "Lib.  Hymn."  part 
i.,  p.  10G,  &c.  Colgan,  "Act.  SS.,"  p. 
439,  &c. 

2  Vide  "  Transactions  of  the  Ossianic 
Society,"  vol  v.,  in  which  a  satirical 
history  of  Shencan  the  Bard  is  given. 

'Query,  was  Ninine  the  Sai  who  carried 
away  with  him  in  his  foreign  travels  the 
Cuifmen?  Was  hifi  grandson,  Emine,  sup- 
po  ed  to  he  cognisant  of  the  localities  where 
Ninine  tarried,  and  in  which  some  tidings 
of  the  losl  volume  might  be  gathered. 

1  Ninine,  or  Moninde,  son  of  Dubhtach, 
was  uncle  to  Shencan  Torpeist ;  his  sister, 
Deighe  was  ins  mother.  Vide  Genealogical 
Table  of  the  Hy  Lugair,  No.  2. 


5 The  Life  of  St.  Canice  has  been  pub- 
lished, in  1853,  by  the  late  Marquis  of 
Ormonde.  It  is  taken  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Burgundian  Library  in  Brussels,  and  col- 
lated with  a  Life  in  the  MS.,  erroneously 
called  the  Codex  Kilkenniensis  in  Marsh's 
Library,  Dublin.  The  various  readings 
and  other  peculiarities  of  this  Life  are 
given  in  an  appendix.  Having  gathered 
together  from  time  to  time  incidents  and 
facts  relating  to  the  life  of  St.  Canice,  I 
hope  to  re-edit  this  work,  now  so  scarce, 
as  only  one  hundred  copies  were  then 
printed  and  distributed,  chiefly  among  the 
Members  of  the  Kilkenny  Archasological 
Association.  This  Life  has,  like  most  works 
of  its  kind,  a  great  deal  of  what  Dr.  Lan- 
gan  would  call  "stuff"  and  "nonsense," 
intermixed  with  most  valuable  historical 
facts  and  allusions,  which  are  the  more 
interesting  as  they  are  quite  undesigned, 
and  consequently  constitute  ancient  and 
trustworthy  testimonials  and  evidences 
bearing  on  the  topography  and  history  of 
the  territory  of  ancient  Ossory. 
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mistress  came  to  him,  saying  : — "  0  holy  Canice,  a  great 
misfortune  has  come  on  us  this  time.  A  certain  little  boy 
whom  we  loved  much,  whose  origin  we  know  not,  has  died. 
He  was  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb.  He  died  prematurely 
indeed,  and  our  community  (familia)  is  in  one  of  the  houses 
fasting  around  the  corpse."  Then  Cainnech  went  into  that 
house,  and  as  he  prayed  the  child  immediately  arose,  and, 
having  recovered  the  use  of  his  eyes,  ears,  and  speech, 
indicated  to  them  his  race  and  name,  saying  : — "  My  family 
belong  to  the  descendants  of  Duach,1  and  my  name  is 
called  Emine.  My  parents  were  of  noble  extraction,  and 
as  my  birth  was  regarded  as  a  fortunate  event,  for  that 
reason  they  called  me  Emine  ;  but  when  they  afterwards 
saw  to  their  horror  that  I  was  both  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb 
they  despised  me,  and  coming  in  the  darkness  of  night  to  this 
place,  they  deserted  me."  The  same  chapter  in  the  Yita  Sti 
Cainechi,  in  Marsh's  Library, adds: — "Et  postea  vir  magnus 
et  sanctus  effectus  est."  Emine  afterwards  became  a  holy 
and  celebrated  man.  There  are  five  or  six  Ninidhs  or 
Nainidhs,  as  the  name  is  sometimes  written  in  the  "Martyr- 
ology  of  Donegal,"  at  various  days  ;  and  one  Ninio,  called 
the  "  old,"  at  July  25th.  He  may  be  the  Nainidh  of  Inis 
Cais,  who  is  "culted"  at  October  12th,  the  same  day  as 
St.  Fiacc  and  his  son  Fiacra.  This  coincidence  may 
serve  perhaps  to  identify  Ninio  senior,  or  Nainidh,  with 
Ninine,  or  Nenedh,  the  son  of  Dubhtach,  of  the  commu- 
nity of  Sleibte.  Ninidh  Lamglan,  or  Lamiodhan — i.e.,  "  of 
the  pure  hand,"  and  Nainedh  of  Cilltoma  have  a  common 
ancestor — Nial  of  the  nine  hostages,  the  latter  being  fourth 
in  descent  from  Nial,  and  the  former  the  sixth  in  descent 
from  the  same  king.  Nainedh,  of  Inis  Muighi  Samh  in 
Loch  Erne,  and  Ninidh  -  saeb  -  ruise  may  be  identified  with 
Nainidh  the  disciple  of  St.  Fiacc,  and  not  with  Ninnidh- 
Lamglan,  who  was  a  young  man,  a  mere  student,  some 
years  before  the  decease  of  St.  Bridget,  a.  d.  523.  The 
Patrician  Nainidh,  like  his  companion,  Feidlimidh,  who 


1  Duach.  This  is  the  phonetic  of  Dubh-  and  has  much  to  recommend  it  as  being 

tach.    Compare  Duachus  Mac  Ui  Lugair,  most  probable  from  what  is  known  of  the 

cap.  xl.,tertia  Vita  Sti  Patricii,"  Trias  Th,"  history  of  the  sons  of  Dubhtach.  The 

This  passage  does  not  give  any  other  clue  Ossorian  Duach,  or  Eumann  Duach,  from 

to  lead  to  the  conclusion  advanced  in  the  whom  are  descended  the  Ui  Duach  of  that 

text  as  to  the  ancestor)'  of  Emine.    The  region  has  no  Emine  in  the  recorded  list  of 

inference,  however,  is  not  unreasonable,  his  descendants. 
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subsequently  became  bishop  of  the  see  now  called  Kil- 
more,  migrated  to  evangelize  his  kinsmen  the  Mamachs, 
who,  having  been  banished  from  Hy  Barrache,  settled  near 
Loch  Erne,  and  finally  gave  their  name  to  the  country 
called  Feara  Maenach  (Fermanagh).  It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  Nainidh  shared  the  apostolic  labours  of 
Feidlimidh,  and  in  this  way  he  may  have  been  connected 
with  Inis  Muighe  Samh,1  in  Loch  Erne.  Of  this  Ninidh2 
Cathal  M'Guire,  quoted  by  Dr.  Matthew  Kelly,  "Mart. 
Tallagh,"  p.  58,  has  the  following:—"  Qn  epeu  an  ceappoc 
an  pi  Ninnioh  TTlac  Ua  Laoi^aipe.  Ueio  neamh  gona 
manchuib  oo  oua  Gacach  maiuh  mic  Gooha."  "A  sage, 
a  bishop,  a  king,  was  Ninnidh  Mac  Ua  Laoighaire.  He 
went  to  Heaven  with  his  monks  (?).  He  was  the  descend- 
ant of  the  good  Eochaidh,  son  of  Aodh."  This  passage 
appears  to  confirm  the  views  advanced  in  favour  of  Nin- 
nidh, of  Inis  Mac  Saint,  being  the  descendant  of  Lugair,3 


1  Inis  Muighe  Samh,  now  Inismacsaint, 
an  island  in  Loch  Erne,  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  parish,  the  church  of  which 
on  the  island  was  used  up  to  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne.  Its  ruins  still  remain,  and 
Ninnidh' s  bell,  "Cloc  Ninnibh,"  orna- 


mented with  gold  and  jewels,  was,  in 
Colgan's  time,  kept  on  the  island.  It  is  a 
quadrangular  bronze  bell,  and  is  now  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  at  Castle  Caldwell, 
nearBelleek,  Co.  Fermanagh.  Colgan,  "A 
SS.,"  p.  114,  cap.  xii.,  p.  115,  andnotes,  &c. 


His  descent  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


87. 


Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages, 
I  R.H.,  a.d.  376-405. 


[O'Flaherty's  generation  num- 
ber ;  deduct  25  to  synchronize 
them  with  the  other  tables.] 


88.  Lacghaire  Mac  Niall,  R.H., 

|  429-460. 

89.  Lugaidh,  R.  II.,  483-507  ; 

born  circa  432. 

90.  Guaire. 

91.  AililL 

92.  Eochaidh  =  Air/loin,  dau.  of  =  Ligach  Btidmanach, 
Linin  ;  she  was  mother  of  St.  Fur- 
of  Ciil  Inghen  sa,  who  died  652. 
Lenin,  now  Kil- 
liney,  Co.  Dub- 
lin. 


88.  Enna. 

89.  Coemach 

90.  Fergus  = 


I  I  I  I 

Fintan,  Jan.  1. 

LVOAIDH,  Jan.  81,  of  Tir-da- 

Craeb,  Terry f?las. 
Coiam,  or  Columbanus,  of 

K"  '/l.ni'la,  and  of  Slanoro, 

a  monk  of  St.  Columba, 

8cpt.  6. 

Ckmaiffh.  V.,  of  Snamh  Lu- 
thair,  May  27,  Slanorc  p. 
Kilmorc  Cavan,  Reeves' 
M  Columba,"  p.  173,  note  f. 


I  Lugaid,  Lugil,  Lacghaire, 
•well  as  being  a  Gaulish  or  old 
Lotbair,  Arc  "Ann.  Four  Mast, 
guson,  p.  208. 


Nainnidh,  Bishop,  Jan.  18  or 
16  (Lamoidhan  or  Lamghan 
of  Inis  Maighe  Samh)  ; 
called  also  Saobruise  and 
Laebderg,  "Mart.  Dung." 


93.  Muircdach,  Bp.  of  Cill- 
aladh,  Aug.  12. 


93.  Nainnedh,  Bishop  of  Cill- 
toma,  Kiltoom  in  Co. 
Meath,  Nov.  13,  Reeves' 
"  Columba,"  p.  173. 

April  2.  Nainidh  of  Cluain  Caoic,  i.  e.  Lamiodhan. 

„  21.  Nainidh  of  Cruaich  and  of  C.  Caoi. 
Oct.  12.  Nainidh  of  Inis  Cais. 
July  25.  Ninnio,  sen.,  Qy.  of  Candida  Casa. 

Lehair,  and  Lothair  are  forms  of  the  same  name  ;  Lothair,  as 
French  name,  is  also  Celtic,  viz.,  Cluaiu  Lothair,  Moin  Dairre 
"  a.  d.  557,  Mart.  Duncgall.    Vide  also  "  Congall,"  by  Dr.  Fer- 
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rather  than  of  King  Laeghaire  Mac  Niall.  The  reference 
to  the  monks  and  also  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Sai, 
Sage  or  Druid,  sustains  this  opinion ;  besides  Nainnidb, 
the  son  of  Eochaid,  who  is  said  to  have  been  in  a  place 
called  Mula,  "de  partibus  Muke,"  could  hardly  be  a  con- 
temporary of  St.  Fiacc,  or  of  St.  Bridget ;  as  he  was  half 
brother  to  St.  Fursa,  who  died  a.d.  652;  and  Ninnidh,  of 
Cilltoma,  Colgan,  in  the  life  he  edited,  makes  out  as 
Ninnidh  Lamglan,  who  attended  the  death  bed  of  St. 
Bridget,  a.d.  523.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  lives  in 
Colgan,  at  January  18th,  of  Nenidius,  and  at  March  1st,  of 
Moininnius,  are  a  mere  patchwork,  made  of  very  discor- 
dant materials.  In  note  12,  January  18th,  he  insinuates  the 
crude  and  chaotic  nature  of  the  fragments  he  had  to  use 
in  compiling  this  life  ;  and  because  forsooth  he  can  find 
no  earlier  Ninnidh,  he  sets  down  Ninnidh  Lamglan  as 
a  contemporary  of  the  latter  period  of  St.  Patrick's  life. 
The  reference  to  Mula  suggests  still  further,  that  this 
must  be  attributed  to  Nennio  senior,  as  Mula,  most  pro- 
bably, refers  to  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  opposite  which  was 
his  monastery  and  school  at  Whithern,  or  Candida  Casa. 
At  his  period  Christianity  was  scarcely  known  in  the  island 
of  Mull,  or  at  the  Mull  of  Cantire,  where,  at  a  later  period, 
the  Gospel  was  preached  by  St.  Columba  and  his  followers. 
The  reference  to  the  Monks  is  an  error  of  long  standing 
— one  into  which  even  the  astute  Colgan  fell,  as  he  trans- 
lates the  proper  name  Mcenach,  Monachi,  apparently  as  if 
he  intended  to  express  that  they  were  Monks  ("  Trias  Th." 
cap.  xxiv.,  p.  155),  in  which  he  was  preceded  by  M'Guire. 
The  similarity  of  Mac  Ua  Laoighaire  with  Mac  Ua  Lugair, 
which  I  suspect  may  have  been  the  original  and  true  read- 
ing, shows  the  original  confusion  and  uncertainty  which 
has  to  be  encountered  in  attempting  to  explain  away  these 
ancient  difficulties.  The  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Aodh, 
set  down  as  the  father  or  ancestor  of  Eochaidh,  the  father 
of  Ninnidh,  is  unaccountable,  as  that  name  is  not  to  be 
found  in  his  pedigree.  It  is  very  suggestive  of  confusion 
of  the  history  of  distinct  persons  bearing  the  name  of 
Ninnidh.  Monenn  and  Maoinenn  is  another  form  of  Mo- 
ninne.  The  "Martyrology  of  Tallaght/'  p.  xxxiv.,  at 
September  16th,   has  "Monenn,  Cluana  Conaire,  and 
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Molaissi  Mac  Lugair."  The  "Martyrology  of  Donegal,"  at 
September  16th,  has  "Maoinen,  Bishop  of  Cluain  Conaire, 
in  the  north  of  Ui  Frelan."  The  commemoration  of  Mo- 
laissi with  Monenn  may  insinuate  that  they  were  brothers 
and  descendants  of  Lugair  ;  and  his  connexion  with  Cluain 
Conaire  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  branch 
of  the  expelled  Hy  Bairche  was  located  there  ("  Book  of 
Rights,"  p.  213;  M'Firbis,  p.  216,  Drogheda  Copy),  and 
that  his  memory  as  their  apostle  was  venerated  in  that 
church  on  the  days  assigned  in  the  Martyrologies  of  Done- 
gal and  Tallaght. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  there  was  a  bishop 
called  Nenio,  who  then  governed  the  monastic  church  and 
school  of  Whithern  {Candida  Casa),  in  Galloway.    He  is 
of  course  to  be  distinguished  from  Ninnian  the  Apostle  of 
the  Picts,  the  founder  of  the  Church  of  Whithern,  who 
died  September  16th,  a.  d.  432.    The  "  Martyrologies  of 
Donegal  and  Tallaght,"  at  July  25th,  has,  "  Nenio,  senior." 
These  references  may  be  attributed  to  the  Ninio  of  Can- 
dida Casa.    Colgan,  "  A.  SS."  p.  437,  identifies  him  with 
St.  Moinennus,  or  Mo-Nennius  (Moinend,  Maoinene,  or 
Moenu),  Bishop  of  Clonfert  Brenain,  whose  obit  is  given 
in  the  u  Chronicon  Scot,,"  a. d.  572  (March  1st,  "Martyr- 
ology of  Donegal.")    This  Monennius  was  a  disciple  and 
nephew  of  St.  Brendan  of  Clonfert,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  bishop  in  that  see.    As  the  period  in  which  he  lived 
is  rather  late  he  cannot  be  identified  with  his  namesake 
of  Candida  Casa.    Colgan  attempts  again  to  identify  him, 
and  on  good  grounds,  with  Nennio  Monenus  or  Man- 
cenus  (nionnimoh),  the  tutor  of  St.  Tighernach  of  Clones. 
He  was  also  tutor  or  master  of  St.  Enda,  of  the  island 
of  Aran,  and  of  St.  Finnian  of  Mobile,  and  probably 
of  Bishop  Eoghand  of  Ardstraw.    It  has  been  suggested 
that  Mogent  of  the  44  Liber  Hymnorum,"  Meugant  of 
the  "Monasterium  Rosnatense"  in  Wales,  and  Nenio  of 
Whithern  are  only  different  names  for  the  same  individual, 
who  was  most  probably  Moninne,  the  son  of  Dubhtach. 
As  well  as  being  an  Ecclesiastic,  he  was  a  Sai  or  Bard  by 
profession,  and  after  the  fashion  of  this  period,  migrating 
from  one  monastery  to  another,  instructing  and  teaching 
in  their  schools,  where  his  antecedents  made  him  a  wel- 
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come  guest,  and  if  the  controversy  regarding  the  author- 
ship of  the  "  Historia  Brittonum,"  or  the  so-called  Irish 
version  of  Nennius,  were  again  opened,  the  result  of  the 
investigation  might,  perhaps,  show  that  the  writer  of  this 
"  Historia,"  who  is  admitted  to  have  been  an  Irishman, 
was  an  ancient  historic  personage  well  qualified  by  his 
ancestral  profession  and  learning  to  undertake  a  work  of 
this  kind  •  thus  it  might  be  discovered  that  the  incep- 
tion, at  least,  of  a  history  such  as  is  extant,  making  due 
allowance  for  subsequent  additions  and  interpolations, 
might,  with  strong  probability,  be  attributed  to  Moninde, 
the  Sat  or  Historian.  The  students  of  the  school  of  Whit- 
hern,  under  the  mastership  of  Nennio,1  were  Tighernach  of 
Clones  (Cluain-Eois),  Eoghand  of  Ardstraw,  and  Finnian  of 
Rosnat;  some  of  them  were  Leinstermen  and  corelatives 
of  Nennio,  or  Nainidh,  the  fellow-labourer  of  St.  Fiacc.  The 
reputation  of  the  school  of  W hither n,  and  of  its  far-famed 
master,  attracted  many  pupils  there,  as  well  as  to  the  other 
monastic  schools  in  which  he  lectured.  It  is  not  therefore 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  find  his  countrymen,  especially 
those  of  his  own  kindred,  flocking  to  learn  science  and 
wisdom  under  so  distinguished  a  master.  To  his  more 
mature  years  may,  perhaps,  be  referred  his  missionary 
efforts  in  his  native  land :  at  Cluain  Conaire,2  Inis  Muighe 


1  "  Vir  sanctus  et  sapiens  Nennio  qui 
Mancenus  dicitur,  de  Rosnacensi  Monas- 
terio,  quod  alio  nomine  Alba  vocatur." 
Vita  Sti  Eugenii,  August  23,  quoted  by 
Colgan,  "A.  SS.,"p.  423,  note  4. 

2  Cluain  Conaire,  now  Cloncurry — i.  e., 
meadow  or  plain  of  Conaire.  There  are  two 
localities  of  this  name  in  Kildare — viz., 
Cluain  Conaire  Toimen  and  Cluain  Conaire 
Maildubh.  The  former  is  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Ikeathy  and  Oughteranny,  "in 
the  north  of  Ui  Feelan,  between  Leinstcr 
andMeath," — Felire,  LeabharBreac,  Sept. 
16th.  The  "  Marty rology  of  Donegal," 
at  January  10th,  gives  Toimen  successor 
of  St.  Patrick,  a.  d.  6G0,  and  at  October 
15th  another  Toimen,  who  is  perhaps  the 
saint  connected  with  the  locality.  In 
1347  a  Carmelite  convent  was  founded 
here.  Cluain  Conaire  Maeldubh  is  also  a 
parish  situated  north  of  Rathangan,  in  the 
barony  of  East  Ophaly.  St.  Maeldubh's 
feast  was  kept  there,  December  18th.  He 


was  probably  Abbot  of  Cluain  Immorrois, 
a  church  in  the  same  locality,  now  Um- 
meras  bog,  a  ruined  church,  &c,  north  of 
Monasterevan.  His  feast  occurs  on  Octo- 
ber 20th,  and  at  Dermagh,  in  Ui  Duach, 
in  Ossory  (Durrow,  Queen's  County), 
where  he  was  also  Abbot.  Maeldubh  left 
his  Irish  churches  toevangelize  the  Saxons, 
by  whom  he  was  called  Maldulph.  He 
settled  at  Caerbladon,  or  Ingelbourne,  in 
Wiltshire.  He  was  joined  by  the  nephew 
of  Ina,  King  of  Wessex,  Aeldhelm,  who 
became  his  successor,  and  died  Bishop  of 
Sherbourne,  A.  D.  709. 

Their  monastery  was  named  from  them 
Mealdelmesbrigg,  changed  to  Malmesbury, 
which  subsequently  became  a  celebrated 
Benedictine  establishment.  As  Maeldubh 
died  in  England  this  may  account  for  the 
diversity  of  dates  at  which  his  obit  was 
observed  in  the  Irish  churches  over  which 
he  presided  as  Abbot. 

An  Irish  monk,  Johannes  Scotus  (not 
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Sanibj  and  some  other  churches,  with  which  his  name  is 
associated.  As  Colgan,  Drs.  Lanigan,  Todd,  and  Reeves 
do  not  identify  Nennio  of  Whithern  with  any  recognised 
individual  of  the  same  name,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  is  identical  with  Maeinenn  of  Cloncurry, 
Ninnidh  of  Inismacsaint,  MugintTof  the  "Magnum  Monas- 
terium"  at  Rosnat,  in  Wales,  and  that  under  these  various 
forms  of  his  name  is  to  be  found  Moninine  the  son  of 
Dubhtach  Mac  Ui  Lugair. 

Of  his  second  son  Lonan  there  is  not  much  to  be 
recorded  ;  the  references  to  him  are  very  unsatisfactory. 
Eight  persons  of  this  name  are  found  in  the  "Martyrology 
of  Donegal."  A  list  of  the  Bishops  of  Kildare,  transcribed  in 
the  Red  Book  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  commences  with  a 
Bishop  Lon)f,  "Primus  Episcopus  vocabatur  Lony."  This 
list  is,  perhaps,  not  very  ancient ;  it  is  also  very  imperfect. 
After  Lony  comes  Ivor,  who  is  supposed  to  be  St.  Ibhar  of 
Beg -Erin.  Next  follows  Condleath.  Sir  James  Ware 
adopts  this  list,  and  Colgan,  "  Trias  Th.,"  p.  565,  note  12, 
gives  Ware's  authority  for  these  names,  and  adds  : — 
"Sed  quibus  fundamentis  nescio."  The  Red  Book  was 
probably  the  authority  Sir  James  used.  St.  Ibar  was,  per- 
haps, in  some  way  connected  with  the  foundation  of  St. 


his  celebrated  namesake),  taught  in  this 
monastery,  where  it  is  recorded  his  pupils 
put  him  to  death  by  piercing  his  body 
with  their  writing  styli.  The  "Martyiolo- 
gium  Benedictinum"  of  Menard,  Paris, 
1G26,  p.  96,  records:— "In  CoenobioMal- 
mesburiensi  passio  beati  Johannes  Scoti, 
magna;  doctrinoe  viri,  qui  graphiis  puer- 
orum  confossus,  martyrii  coronam  adeptus 
est,"  4to  idus  Novembris.  At  p.  375 
there  is  a  more  extended  account  of  this 
John  the  Scot. 

1  Colgan  ("  A.  SS.,"  p.  G37,  note  3), 
quofc  s  Johannes  Pitsens  "  de  Scriptoribus 
Anglise,"  No.  38,  to  this  effect : — "  Mau- 
gantiufi  Genthliacus,  claro  apud  Brittoncs 
loco  natus,  in  antiquu.  ilia  urbe  Legionum 
Aoademia  multorum  aliquando  Philoso- 
phornm  caput et  princcps,  medicus  insignis, 
astronomic  peritus,  et  in  omnibus  scientiis 
mathematics  no  dicam  in  magicia  exer- 
citatissimus,  &c,  clnruit  anno  470." 

Tliis  account  of  Mugcnt  or  Maugantius 
is  taken  by  Pitsens  from  Dr.  Leland 


"  De  Scriptoribus  Anglise,"  cap.  28,  p.  49. 
There  appear  to  have  been  two  persons 
of  the  name  Maugant  in  ancient  British 
history.  One  Meigant  Hen,  or  the  senior, 
whose  father  was  St.  Gwyndaf;  the  junior 
Meigant  was  possibly  the  author  of  the 
poema  printed  in  the  "Myvryrian  Archaeo- 
logy," vol.  59,  which  the  editors  date  a.d. 
600  to  650,  "  Book  of  Hymns,"  p.  107, 
notes  s,  t.  The  Meigant  Hen  or  senior 
would  be  very  suggestive  of  "Nennio 
senior,"  of  the  "  Martyrology  of  Donegal," 
at  July  25th,  were  it  not  that  the  genea- 
logy of  Meigant  points  him  out  as  a  diffe- 
rent person  from  the  son  of  Dubhtach. 
Dr.  Beeves  (Op.  c«Y.,p.  120)  appears  very 
justly  to  insinuate  the  identity  of  the 
Mugint  of  Candida  Casa  or  Whithern  with 
Mugint  of  the  "  Bosina  Vallis,"  at  Kil- 
muine  or  Menavia.  If  he  be  identical  with 
Dubhtach' s  son  Moninnc,  his  connexion 
with  St.  Finnian  and  the  other  saints  who 
studied  at  Candida  or  at  Rosnat  may  be 
thus  accounted  for. 
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Bridget's  Monastery  at  Kildare,  and  in  this  way  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  bishops.  He  died  April  23rd,  a.  p. 
500  ;  and  Condleath  in  517.  Lony,  or  Lonius,  may  be 
Lonan,  son  of  Dubhtach,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  also 
had  for  a  time  the  spiritual  guardianship  of  St.  Bridget's 
Monastery  until  a  permanent  pastor  was  appointed,  so  that 
Condleath  may  in  this  way  be  accounted  the  first  per- 
manent or  regular  Bishop  of  Kildare.  In  the  life  of  St. 
Finnian  of  Clonard  (Colgan,  "  Acta  Sanctorum,"  cap.  12, 
p.  394),  a  Lonan  is  mentioned ;  he  lived  near  Wexford, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  cradle  of  the  early  Leinster 
saints.  St.  Finnian  having  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kiver  Douglas,  in  Magh  Itha,  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  Wexford  he  makes  a  visitation  of  the  saints  living 
in  that  region,  and  among  them  visits  St.  Lonan.  His 
residence  in  this  place  among  the  saints  who  were  con- 
temporaries of  St.  Patrick  not  improbably  identifies  him 
with  the  son  of  Dubhtach  and  the  follower  of  St.  Patrick, 
called  Lonan,  to  whom  there  is  reference  in  the  "  Latin 
Tripartite,"  part  ii.,  cap.  2,  note  36,  and  in  "Jocelyn," 
cap.  144.  It  is  true  that  in  these  passages  he  is  not  called 
the  son  of  Dubhtach  ;  nevertheless  these  references  give 
evidence  of  some  very  ancient  confusion  of  the  history  of 
two  or  more  persons  of  the  same  name,  and  whatever 
may  be  said  on  this  matter,  there  appears  to  be  sufficient 
grounds  for  suspecting  that  the  St.  Lonan  of  the  Life  of 
St.  Finnian  and  the  Tripartite  is  no  other  than  the  son  of 
Dubhtach  Mac  Ui  Lugair.  The  "Martyrology  of  Donegal" 
gives  his  day  at  November  12th,  and  his  church  at  Cill 
Uailleach. 

The  Martyrologies  of  Donegal  and  Tallaght  have,  at 
June  24th,  Lon  of  Cill  Gabhra;  he  is  probably  the  Lonius, 
Bishop  of  Kildare.  And  as  Cill  Gabhra  was  located  in 
Slieve  Mairghe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sletty,  Lon,  or 
Lonius,  might  be  indentified  with  Lonan,  the  son  of 
Dubhtach,  who,  like  his  brother,  was  associated  for  a 
time  with  their  cousin  St.  Fiacc.  There  was  a  Lon  of 
Disert  Garadh,  in  the  north  of  Ossory,  in  the  Ui  For- 
chellan  (Offerlane,  Queen's  Co.),  in  Magh  Tuathat,  at 
the  base  of  Slieve  Bloom.  He  is  given  as  of  Sliabh  Mairghe 
also,  but  his  period  is  too  late,  as  he  was  a  contemporary 
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of  St.  Columba.  (u  Marty rology  of  Donegal,"  September 
3rd  and  the  "  Obits  and  Martyrology  of  Christ  Church," 
p.  lxxii,) 

The  "Martyrology  of  Donegal,"  at  October  24th,  has  St. 
Lonan  of  Clontibrinne,1  now  Clontivrin,  on  the  confines 
of  Monaghan  and  Fermanagh,  situated  a  mile  to  the  west 
of  Clones,  the  ancient  Episcopal  See  of  St.  Tighernach, 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  a.  d.  506-544.  This  Lonan  was  pro- 
bably the  same  as  Lony,  or  Lonius,  who  is  accounted 
the  first  Bishop  of  Kildare,  and  Lon  of  Gill  Gabhra.  We 
may  suppose  that  the  different  days  assigned  for  their 
"cultus"  refer  rather  to  some  incidents  of  their  lives  in 
relation  to  these  foundations  than  to  their  dies  natalis 
or  obit,  which  may  have  fallen  on  some  one  of  these  dates. 
The  coincidence  of  St.  Lonan's  connexion  with  a  church 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clones  may  be,  perhaps,  sugges- 
tive of  his  identity  with  the  son  of  Dubhtach.  Tigher- 
nach2 was  descended  of  the  Hy  Bairche  ;  his  mother  Dear- 
fraoich  was  the  daughter  of  Eochaid  Gundat,  King  of 
Oirghiallia,  and  Tighernach,  his  grandson,  settled  in  his 
maternal  territory  at  Cluain-Eois  (Clones),  to  which  loca- 
lity his  kinsmen  fled  for  protection  and  refuge  after  the 
murder  of  Crimthann,  the  son  of  Enna  Cinselach,  a.d.  484. 
Tignernach  was  not  improbably  in  his  early  youth  a  student 
in  the  Monastic  Schools  of  Sliebte  and  Domnach  Fiac, 
where  his  schoolmates  were  likely  Finnian,  Eoghan 
Bishop  of  Ardstraw,  and  Enda  of  Aran.  This  gives  some 
grounds  for  the  supposition  that  Lonan  the  brother  of 
Tighernach's  teacher  and  master,  may  have,  at  some  period 
of  his  life,  ministered  among  his  corelatives  of  the  Hy 
Bairche,  the  Mcenachs  of  Monaghan  and  Fermanagh. 

The  history  of  Molaissi,the  third  son  of  Dubhtach,  is  very 
scant  and  unsatisfactory.    The  "Martyrology  of  Tallaght" 


1  The  site  and  ruins  of  St.  Lonan's 
church  at  Clontivrin  were  in  existence 
till  1808.  A  fanner  named  Stephenson 
erased  the  church,  and  ploughed  the  an- 
ci<  nt  ci  metery  I  !  !  Vi<ie  "Annuls  of  the 
Four  Masters,''  a.  d.  740,  note  x. 

•  At  Xovemhor  1st,  Lonan  of  Trefoil, 
(Trevilt,  Co.  Mouth)  occurs,  with  a  long 
note  on  the  Locality,  and  a  genealogical 
account  of  his  parentage,  &c.    Ho  was 


horn  at  Whithorn,  in  Galloway,  in  St. 
M  agent's  Monastery.  The  history  of  this 
event  is  given  in  the  "  Book  of  Hymns," 
part  i.,  pp.  97-116  et  sq.  The  Felire  of 
JEngus,  at  the  same  day  has  a  Lonan  of 
Cluain  Ere  (ain),  which  was,  perhaps,  in 
the  Hy  Ercan  territory.  lie  may  he  dif- 
ferent from  Lonan  of  Trevitf,  and  is,  per- 
haps, the  son  of  Duhhtaoh. 

2  "  Book  of  Rights,"  p.  173,  note  u. 
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has  eight  saints  of  this  name.  At  September  16th  we 
find  "Molaissi  Mac  Lugair,"  which  undoubtedly  refers  to 
the  son  of  Dubhtach  Mac  Ui  Lugair.  On  the  same  day 
Maoineann,  Bishop  of  Cluain-Conaire,  is  commemorated  ; 
he  is,  as  has  been  suggested,  Ninine,  another  of  his  sons. 
At  the  same  date  is  Molaissi  of  Devenish,  and  in  the  Mar- 
tyrology  of  Donegal  are  two  Laisrens,  one  Abbot  of  Hy, 
the  other  of  Menadrbichet  (now  Mundrehead)  in  Hy  For- 
chellan  (OfFerlane)  and  of  Inbhir-men,  a  locality  in  Hy 
Crimthan  (barony  oi  East  Maryboro').  This  latter  Laisren 
was  son  of  Lughdech,  sixth  in  descent  from  Oilill  Cetach, 
son  of  Cathair  Mor ;  he  died  A.  D.  604,  nearly  a  century 
beyond  the  period  of  Molaissi,  son  of  Dubhtach.1 

Trian,  his  fourth  son,  was  not  an  ecclesiastic;  there 
are  many  references  to  him  in  various  authorities  ;  this 
name  occurs  in  the  earlier  links  of  the  Hy  Lugair  pedi- 
gree. Duilghigh  (57),  the  great  grandson  of  Lugair 
(54),  was  also  called  Trian,  and,  as  before  stated,  from 
this  fact  I  conclude  that  Duilghigh  was  rather  a  direct 
ancestor  of  Dubhtach  (his  grandfather)  than  a  collateral 
one.  Trian  appears  to  have  inherited  his  father's  posses- 
sions in  Luimnech  Laighen,  and  from  him  were  descended 
the  Ui  Trena  of  Hy  Cinnselach.  The  "  Annals  of  Ulster  " 
record  the  battle  of  Ath  Seannaidh  (Ballyshannon,  in 
Kildare),  a.d.  737.  In  this  battle  Dubdacrioch  Mac  Ua 
Cellaig  Mic  Trian  and  Fergus  Mac  Mionaig,  "  duo 
magnates  regionis  Fotharta,"  were  slain.  "The  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters,"  a.  d.  897,  record  the  death  of  Ailill, 
son  of  Finnchallach  of  the  Ui  Trena  of  Hy  Censelaigh: 
their  locality  is  not  identified  by  Dr.  O'Donovan.  Deidhi 


1  In  the  preceding  chapter  I  failed  to 
identify  Mochoema  Mac  TTi  Lugair.  He 
is  identical  with  Naithchaoime,  Abbot 
of  Tirdaglais  (Terryglass,  May  1st,  M.  D.), 
who  was  brother  to  St.  Caemghin,  Abbot 
of  Glendalough.  Colgan,  "Acta.  SS.,'7  p. 
354,  note  8,  calls  him  Mochuma  and  Mo- 
choema. He  is  therefore  truly  called 
Mac  Ui  Lugair,  through  his  mother,  Cse- 
mell,  the  daughter  of  Cennandan,  son  of 
Cesi,  son  of  Lugaid  or  Lugair.  When  we 
consider  the  number  of  saints  buried  in 
Killeen  Cormac,  whose  lives  were  spent  in 
the  far  distant  scenes  of  their  labours, 
amid  which  we  must  suppose  many  of 
them  drew  their  last  breath,  it  appears 
very  hard  indeed  to  believe  that  all  were 


carried  to  rest  there.  Whether  this  be  the 
case  or  not,  the  mention  of  certain  churches 
set  aside  by  St.  Patrick  as  "marthartechs" 
suggests  an  explanation,  which  is,  that 
Killeen  was  one  of  this  class,  in  which 
were  gathered  together  from  far  distant 
places  tbe  relics  of  the  saints  connected 
with  this  church  by  family  or  local  ties, 
whose  names  are  recorded  in  tbe  passages 
quoted  from  M'Firbis  and  the  Leabhar 
Breac ;  and  that  they  were  enshrined  and 
venerated  here  with  tbe  relics  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  which  Palladius  left  there. 
Thus  Killeen  Cormac  may  be  deemed  a 
''  marthartech,"  or  repository  for  the  relics 
of  the  venerable  personages  whose  names 
are  recorded  in  the  passages  referred  to. 
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or  Dediva,  in  Irish  Deighe,  the  daughter  of  Trian  was  a 
very  remarkable  personage  in  Irish  hagiology — the  mother 
of  some  of  the  ancient  Irish  saints.    She  appears  to  have 
wedded,  in  succession,  four  husbands,  if  not  more.  However 
she  was  not  remarkable  on  this  account,  as  in  these  times 
husbands  were  more  frequently  cut  off  by  violence  or  disease 
than  at  a  later  period  («  A.  SS."  p.  52,  "  Trias  Th.,"  p.  187, 
note  14).    Her  first  husband  was  Cairrell,  fifth  in  descent 
from  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  (King  of  Ireland,  a.  d. 
376, 405).  Their  daughter  was  Feme  V.  M.  ("Mart.  Dung.,'7 
September  17,  "A.  SS.,"  p.  52),  and  their  son  Daig  Mac 
Cairrell  of  Inis-Caen-Degha  (Iniskeen,   Co.  Monaghan); 
who  died  August  18th,  a.d.  586.  Another  son  was  Diarmid, 
Abbot  of  Inisclothran  in  Loch  Ree;  he  died  January  10th, 
circa  540  ("  Mart.  Dung.,"  p.  13,  "  Trias  Th.,"  p.  187,  note 
40).  There  is  on  the  side  of  "  Tara  hill  "  over  Court-town 
harbour,  Co.  Wexford,  a  small  church — called  Kill  Dier- 
mid ;  it  was  dedicated  to  this  saint.  "Tara  hill"  was  in  the 
territory  of  Dubhtach  at  Luimnech  Laighen  ;  one  of  its 
old  names  was  Fordrum,  the  bare  hill,  or  ridge  ;  it  was 
one  of  the  "humps"  in  his  territory.    Deighe's  third  son 
was  Fedlimidh,  who  became  Bishop  of  Kilmore  Diutruib 
(now  Kilmore  Maghglas,  barony  of  Ballintober  North, 
Roscommon) — "  Martyrology  of  Donegal,"  August  10th  ; 
Reeves'  "Columba,"  p.  99.  The  companions  of  Fiacc,  called 
Dearmid  and  Fedlimidh,  were  the  sons  of  Deighe  ;  they 
must  have  been  mere  youths  when  left  with  him  by  St. 
Patrick.   The  old  clan  feeling  induced  Fedlimidh  to  settle, 
at  least  for  a  while,  at  Kilmore  Diutruib,  where,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  chapter  on  the  Fine  of  Leinster,  part  n.,  some 
of  the  descendants  of  Ethne  Gabal  Fada  and  Oilill  Mac 
Connrach,  having  left  Leinster,  located  themselves  in  their 
paternal  territory.    A  branch  of  theMcenachs  of  the  Hy 
Bairche  were  also  located  in  Cinel  Dobhta,  near  Kilmore 
Diutruib,  having  settled  here  after  their  expulsion  from 
Leinster  (M'Firbis,  Drogheda  copy,  p.  218).  Fedlimidh  left 
this  Kilmore  and  settled  in  Kilmore  in  BrefFni,  having 
gone  to  Fermanagh  to  evangelize  another  branch  of  the 
Moenachs  of  II y  Bairche  who  were  there  in  exile.  His 
church  became,  at  a  late  period,  the  head  church  of  the 
See  at  Kilmore,  of  which  St.  Fedlimidh  was  reputed  the 
patron  and  founder.    The  second  husband  of  Deighe  was 
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Collan,  the  father  by  her  of  Manchin  of  Co-ran,  in  Sligo. 
Fintan  was  another  husband — the  third  probably.  He  was 
of  the  same  race  as  Maelruain  of  Tallaght.  His  son  by  her 
was  Seanann,  Abbot  of  Lathract  Bruin n  (Lara  Brian,  Co. 
Kildare)  (Sept.  2nd, "  Mart.  Dung.")  Another  husband  was 
Niatach.  He  was  of  the  race  of  Conmac,  son  of  Fergus,  son 
of  Ross,  son  of  Rudhraighe  (November  13th,  id.).  His  son 
by  Deighe  was  Caillin,  Abbot  of  Fiodnacha  (Feenagh,  Co. 
Leitrim),  who  was  a  contemporary  of  St.  Columba,  and  half 
brother  to  Shencan  Torpeist  the  Ard  Olamh  of  Ireland,  a.d. 
520,  597.  These  personages  were  but  a  small  section  of  the 
numerous  progeny  of  saints  descended  from  Dubhtach  Mac 
Ui  Lugair.  iEngus  speaks  thus  of  them  : — "  Sancti  et  sanctse 
triginta  extiterunt  de  stirpe  hujus  Dubhtacii  per  Hiber- 
niam"  ("A.  SS.,"  p.  52,  note  2,  8).  Having  thus  far  traced 
the  history  of  the  sons  of  Dubhtach,  we  must  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  period  of  his  decease,  the  precise  date  of 
which  is  nowhere  recorded.  After  the  decease  of  Lae- 
ghaire  Mac  Niall,  a.d.  463  (according  to  other  authorities 
458 ),  Oilill  Molt,  son  of  Dathi,  succeeded  ;  he  was  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Ocha,1  near  Tara,  a.  d.  482  or  483,  where  he 
fell,  according  to  some  authorities,  by  the  hand  of  Crim- 
thann,  King  of  Leinster.  At  this  precise  period  Dubhtach 
was  still  living,  as  appears  from  his  poem  on  Crimthann. 
He  thus  writes  : — 

"  It  was  my  cloak »  that  was  on  Crimthann 
In  the  battle  of  Ocha ; 
My  lance  of  iron,  my  shield  of  bronze, 
My  side,  my  friend. 

He  admitted  himself,  the  chief  of  the  chiefs, 
That  'twas  it  that  sayed  him,"  &c. 

In  the  next  year,  a.  d.  484,  Crimthann  himself  was 


1  There  is  a  field  at  Liscartan,  County 
Meath,  the  property  of  James  Cullen,  Esq., 
J. P.,  called  Magh  Agha  or  Aghar.  As  the 
site  of  the  battle  of  Ocha  was  between  the 
Boyne  and  Blackwater,  in  this  precise 
locality,  the  old  name  may  be  thus  pre- 
served in  Magh  Aghar,  as  it  is  called  by 
the  old  natives  of  the  place.  Another 
field  is  called  Ard  Luan — i.e.,  the  "height 
of  the  loin."  Has  it  any  reference  to  the 
old  epic,  the  Tain-bo-Cuailgne  ?  Athlone 
has  its  name  from  the  Loin  or  hind  quarter 
of  the  Bull  of  Cualgne,  which  Bonn,  his 
4th  ser.,  vol.  hi. 


Connaught  rival,  dropped  at  this  ford, 
whence  its  name. 

2  This  curious  custom  probably  derives 
its  origin  from  the  use  made  of  St.  Patrick's 
Casula  at  Tara  in  the  ordeal  of  fire.  St. 
Columba  gave  his  cloak  to  Aed  Mac  Ain- 
mire  to  wear  at  Dunbolg,  a.  d.  598. 
When  the  battle  began  he  sent  for  it ;  but 
alas!  it  was  forgotten,  and  left  behind  in 
Ulster.  Aed's  courage  failed;  he  gave  way 
to  despondency,  and  looked  on  his  impend- 
ing fate  as  certain.  He  was  slain  and  de- 
capitated in  this  battle.  Jan.  10,  a.d.  598. 

H 
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slain  in  battle  against  the  men  of  Ara  Cliach  in  Idrone. 
Crimthann  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  own  grandson  (his  daugh- 
ter's son)  namely,  iEngus,  the  half  brother  of  St.  Fiacc, 
who  is  called  by  some  other  authorities  Eochaid  Guinech, 
in  revenge  for  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  his  family, 
which  Crimthann  had  persecuted  and  harassed.  What- 
ever reason  may  be  asssigned  for  their  punishment  certain 
it  is  that  they  were  expelled  from  their  paternal  inheri- 
tance, and  driven  into  exile  to  various  parts  of  Ireland. 
"Whether  Dubhtach  survived  Crimthann  is  now  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  At  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Ocha,  a.  d. 
483,  he  must  have  been  in  extreme  old  age,  as  according  to 
Colgan  he  was  advanced  in  years  in  432 — uVixit  grandaevus 
subadventu  Patricii."  When  he  died  we  know  not  ;  but  it 
is  most  likely  this  event  took  place  in  Hy  Cinselagh  ; 
and  as  to  his  place  of  sepulture  the  passages  already 
quoted  from  the  Leabhar  Breac  and  M'Firbis  place  that 
fact  beyond  cavil  or  doubt.  He  was  entombed  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  his  race,  the  Hy  Lugair,  at  Cill  Fine  Cormac 
(Killeen  Cormac),  "  in  the  marshes  of  Cinel  Lugair."  A 
rude  but  enduring  monument,  raised  by  loving  hands  to 
mark  the  place  of  his  repose,  yet  remains  nearly  as  perfect 
as  it  was  when  first  erected.  An  Ogham  inscription 
befitting  the  memory  of  the  first  Christian  Druid  was 
inscribed patrio  more,  "The  place  of  rest  of  Dubhtach  the 
Sage,"  and  when  in  the  course  of  eventful  years,  his  sons 
Moninde,  Lonan,  and  Molaisi,  following  the  profession 
of  their  parent,  like  him  devoting  their  genius  to  the 
service  of  the  religion  he  had  embraced,  came  to  pay 
the  common  debt  of  nature,  they  also  were  brought 
from  the  distant  scenes  of  their  labours  to  the  same 
hallowed  grave,  to  await  the  Resurrection  amidst  their 
own  kinsmen,  and  in  company  with  the  first  labourers  in 
the  vineyard  of  faith,  who  sleep  entombed  in  long-forgotten 
and  nameless  graves  in  Killeen  Cormac.  And  again  was 
inscribed  on  the  enduring  stone  the  Latin  epigraph  to 
commemorate  "  The  Four  True  Druids,"1  linking  thus 


1  Before  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
the  probable  period  of  the  decease  of  tho 
aons  of  Dubhtach,  the  term  Druid  appears 
to  have  ceased  to  be  a  name  of  reproach,  as 
we  find  it  applied  to  our  Lord  himself. 
8t.  Columba  ut  the  battle  of  C'uildrcmhue, 


A.  D.  561,  invoking  the  protection  of  the 
Lord,  addresses  him  as  "  My  Druid,"  and 
in  another  stanza  of  the  same  poem  he 
says,  "  My  Druid  is  Christ  the  Son  of  God  " 
(PetrieVTara,"  p.  123,  Todd's  "  St.  Pa- 
trick," p  122,  "Chron.  Scot.,"  p.  53). 
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together  reminiscences  of  ancient  Celtic  learning  and 
culture  with  the  new  and  more  perfect  order  of  Christian 
Art  and  Civilization,  established  and  fostered  under  the 
benign  influence  of  Christianity. 


THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  DEVENISH. 

BY  W.  F.  WAKEMAN. 

Whilst  the  ecclesiastical  remains  of  Clonmacnois,  Glenda- 
lough,  Cashel,  and  other  sites  of  religion,  learning,  and 
hospitality,  have  been  either  wholly  or  partially  described, 
so  that  if  at  the  present  day  no  vestige  of  their  walls  or 
earth-works  remained,  an  idea  more  or  less  correct  might 
be  formed  of  their  respective  peculiarities  in  architecture, 
style  of  decoration,  general  arrangement,  and  so  forth, 
little  about  the  subject*  of  my  present  Paper — viz.,  the 
establishment  of  St.  Molaisse  on  Devenish  (Daimh-inis,  or 
the  Island  of  the  oxen),  in  Loch  Erne,  Co.  Fermanagh, 
has  been  presented  to  ecclesiologists.  It  is  true  that  our  late 
eminent  authority  on  Celtic  art,  ecclesiastical  or  otherwise, 
the  late  Dr.  Petrie,  in  his  noble  work  on  "  The  Round 
Towers  and  Early  Christian  Remains  of  Ireland,"  published 
woodcuts  purporting  to  represent  the  graven  cornice  which 
supports  the  cap  of  the  very  beautiful,  I  may  say  unique,. 
cloigtheach  of  Devenish ;  but  unfortunately  in  these  illus- 
trations we  possess  not  the  unvarying  truth  and  archaeolo- 
gical creme  of  Petrie's  original  drawings.  The  sketches 
were  taken  on  trust  from  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
engaged  on  the  Ordnance  Survey,  who  happened  to  be 
in  charge  of  the  Enniskillen  district,  while  yet  (in  the 
summer  of  1835)  the  Tower  was  undergoing  a  process  of 
repair,  not  restoration,  to  which  I  shall  presently  have 
occasion  to  refer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  in  their  beau- 
tifully illustrated  work,  entitled  u  Ireland,  its  Character 
and  Scenery,"  have  given  engravings  somewhat  similar, 
and,  as  acknowledged,  from  the  same  source.  All,  how- 
ever, are  calculated  to  mislead.  Some  few  earlier  and  some 
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later  so-called  representations  of  portions  of  the  remains 
on  Devenish  have  appeared;  but  as,  except  in  one  in- 
stance, no  details  are  given,  they  cannot  be  considered  in 
the  least  degree  valuable.  In  this  Paper  I  hope  to  present 
carefully  executed  drawings,  accompanied,  when  possible, 
by  accurate  measurements  of  every  monument  and  stone 
of  importance  at  present  remaining  on  the  island  above 
ground. 

With  anything  like  a  history  of  the  place  I  shall  not 
now  detain  the  Meeting.  It  will  be,  perhaps,  enough  to 
say  that  according  to  the  "  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters," 
the  Founder  of  the  Monastery,  who  afterwards  was  vene- 
rated as  the  patron  saint  of  this  island,  was  St.  Laisrean, 
or  Molaisse.  He  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  appears  to  have  died  September  the  12th, 
a.  i).  563.  Like  many  of  the  pioneers  of  Christianity  in 
Ireland,  St.  Molaisse,  of  Devenish,  came  of  very  exalted 
lineage.  a  He  wras  of  the  race  of  Irial,  son  of  Connal 
Cearnaigh,  and  seventh  in  descent  from  Crunn  Badhraighe, 
son  of  Eochaidh  Cobha,  son  of  Fiacha  Araidhe."  (See 
Dr.  Reeves'  "  Annals  of  Ulster  "). 

That  a  religious  community,  of  which  St.  Molaisse  was 
the  head,  occupied  at  least  a  portion  of  Devenish  so  long 
ago  as  the  earlier  half  of  the  sixth  century,  is  a  question 
which  admits  of  no  doubt.  Though  available  records 
referring  to  it  are  strangely  meagre,  we  know  incidentally 
that  the  establishment  flourished  for  many  centuries,  even 
down  to  days  which  not  a  few  antiquaries  wrould  consider 
modern.  An  ecclesiologist,  therefore,  upon  visiting  the 
place  will  naturally  endeavour  to  fill  up  voids  in  its  written 
history  by  referring  to  such  of  the  works  as  remain  for 
internal  evidence  as  to  their  respective  periods  and  uses. 

That  before  the  time  of  St.  Patrick  a  great  majority 
of  the  buildings,  whether  composed  of  stone,  earth,  or 
timber,  erected  by  the  Scoti,  presented  a  circular  or  oval 
ground-plan,  is  a  well  ascertained  fact.  The  grand  banquet- 
ing hall  at  Tara,  and  certain  forts  like  Dubk  Cathair  on 
Aran,  the  fortification  at  the  Booley  Bawns,  close  to 
Ballyshannon,  form  notable  exceptions,  and  numberless 
others  might  be  pointed  out ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
circular,  or  nearly  circular  plan  was  the  fashion  in  Pagan 
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structures.  For  some  considerable  time  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  except  perhaps  in  the  building  of 
churches,  the  same  style  would  appear  to  have  prevailed. 
In  the  life  of  St.  Fanchea,  recently  published  by  the  Rev. 
John  O'Hanlon  (see  "  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints''),  we  find 
a  curious  and  most  interesting  account  of  a  visit  paid 
the  saint  at  her  famous  Nunnery  of  Ros-airthir,  now  Ros- 
sorry,  near  Enniskillen,  by  her  brother  Endeus,  better 
known  as  St.  Aney  of  Aranmore,  in  the  present  county  of 
Galway.  While  at  Rossorry  Endeus  is  recorded  to  have, 
?  with  his  own  hands,"  constructed  around  his  sister's 
establishment  a  magnificent  earthwork.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  about  two-thirds  of  this  mur,  or  rath,  still 
remain.  The  missing  portion  has  been  obliterated  by 
tillage-.  The  chronicler  was  no  doubt  correct  in  styling 
this  work  "magnificent,"  as  the  wall  at  its  base  in  some 
places  measures  eighteen  feet  in  thickness.  A  neighbouring 
church,  that  of  St.  Lasser  (sixth  century)  is  surrounded 
with  a  very  marked  earthen  wall,  which  likewise  measures 
about  eighteen  feet  in  thickness.  The  site  of  the  Monas- 
tery of  Iniskeen,  an  island  in  Loch  Erne,  lying  at  a 
distance  of  about  three  miles  from  Enniskillen,  is  to  this 
day  enveloped  by  a  rath.  This  was  also  a  foundation  of  the 
sixth  century.  It  is  indeed  very  remarkable  that  nearly 
ail  the  primitive  church  sites  in  Fermanagh  retain  in  a 
more  or  less  ruined  state  their  original  circumvallations. 
We  should  therefore  expect  to  find  on  Devenish  a  work  of 
the  rath  class,  the  site  of  which,  I  venture  to  maintain, 
might  be  considered  to  indicate  the  exact  position  of  an 
establishment  which  we  know  from  trustworthy  records 
was  founded  on  that  island  by  St.  Molaisse,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  died  A.  d.  563.  That  such  a  mur  to  this  day  is 
traceable  seventy-four  paces  west  of  the  structure  usually 
styled  4<the  Abbey" will  be  evident  to  all  who  may  choose 
to  examine  the  ground.  Here,  I  believe,  stood  the  original 
buildings  of  the  Monastery,  not  one  vestige  of  which  re- 
mains. They  were  probably  constructed  after  the  more 
usual  manner  of  the  Scoti,  exclusively  of  earth  and  timber. 
Time  and  tillage,  perhaps  accidents  of  war  or  fire,  have  re- 
moved all  traces  of  the  internal  arrangements  of  this  in- 
teresting rath,  the  form  of  which  is  that  of  a  circle,  fifty-two 
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paces  in  diameter.  The  thickness  of  the  work  at  its  base 
varies  at  different  parts,  but  maybe  said  to  average  eighteen 
feet.  The  site  is  upon  almost  the  highest  ridge  of  the 
island,  and  commands  a  most  extensive  view  of  the  Erne, 
north  and  south.  A  gentle  elevation  to  the  eastward,  or 
rather  north-eastward,  would  serve  to  shelter  the  commu- 
nity from  prevailing  hard  winds.  From  this  rath  a  very 
rudely  constructed  tochar  or  path,  still  distinctly  traceable, 
leads  to  a  port  (here  pronounced  purth),  or  bank,  situate  on 
the  western  side  of  the  island,  which  is  even  now  the 
most  commodious  point  for  the  purposes  of  landing  or 
embarking  presented  by  the  shores.  This  path  was,  no 
doubt,  of  considerable  utility  at  a  time  when  as  yet  Deve- 
nish  had  not  been  drained,  and  while  scrub  and  foliage  still 
attracted  and  retained  moisture  in  the  soil.  It  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  small  rough  surface-stones,  and  is  the 
only  road  by  which  funeral  processions  from  the  main 
land  proceed  to  the  cemeteries.  I  may  here  remark  that 
upon  Tully  Point,  nearly  opposite  this  port,  may  be  seen 
one  of  the  finest  monoliths  in  Ireland,  consisting  of  a 
rudely  quadrangular  mass  of  rock,  measuring  about  six 
feet  in  height,  and  commonly  called  the  "  altar."  It  is  quite 
flat  on  the  summit,  and  bears  no  mark  of  a  tool.  Tradi- 
tion states  that  this  gallan  or  pillar-stone  was  used  as  an 
altar  for  the  exercise  of  Christian  rites  in  reference  to 
corpses  about  to  be  conveyed  for  sepulture  to  the  "  Sacred 
Isle."  But  in  Fermanagh  traditions  are  not  much  to  be 
relied  upon,  the  old  people  having  very  generally  been 
removed  for  "plantation,"  or  other  supposed  necessities. 
Nevertheless,  the  monument  is  so  remarkable  that  there 
may  be  some  truth  in  an  "altar"  theory.  If  so,  it  was 
possibly  a  Pagan  relic  consecrated  to  Christian  rites,  and 
as  such  may  be  regarded  as  a  "Druid's  Altar,"  if  indeed 
any  monument  of  the  kind  exists  in  Erin.  There  are 
upon  the  island  two  other  remains  which  bear  some 
analogy  to  buildings  of  the  rath  class.  One  is  situate 
on  the  western  shore,  the  other  on  a  height  at  a  very 
considerable  distance  from  the  remaining  ecclesiastical 
structures.  They  are  both  small,  and  the  latter  is  quadran- 
gular in  form.  I  believe  that  they  are  simply  cattle  pens, 
and  that  they  may  belong  to  any  age. 
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So  far  in  this  Paper  I  have  noticed  only  such  anti- 
quities remaining  upon  Devenish  as  have  been  hitherto 
undescribed,  or  passed  over  unheeded.  A  mere  glance  at 
a  few  of  their  features  has  already  appeared  in  my  little 
u  Lough  Erne  Guide."  I  now  come  to  a  consideration  of 
architectural  remains  which,  in  the  minds  of  many,  con- 
stitute the  principal  antiquarian  glory  of  the  province  of 
Ulster.  It  will  be  well  to  describe  the  various  structures 
and  monuments,  which  remain  to  delight  the  antiquary 
and  ecclesiologist,  in  some  order,  and  doubtlessly  the  best 
plan  to  adopt  will  be  to  begin  with  the  most  ancient,  or 
such,  at  least,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  possess  claims 
to  the  honours  of  seniority.  Acting  on  this  decision,  I  am 
induced  to  place  the  buildings  and  other  remains  as 
follows : — 

1.  The  House  of  St.  Molaisse. 

2.  The  Round  Tower. 

3.  The  Great  Church. 

4.  Aherla,  or  Bed  ;  and  Well. 

5.  The  Abbey. 

6.  Crosses,  Monuments,  &c,  &c. 

The  House  of  St.  Molaisse. — There  are  two  ceme- 
teries, called  respectively  the "upper"  and  "lower,"  on  Deve- 
nish, standing,  as  it  were,  upon  a  line  running  as  nearly 
as  possible  east  by  north.  The  intervening  space  is  about 
128  yards,  and  right  between  the  cemeteries  stand  the 
ruins  of  St.  Molaisse's  house,  and  the  Round  Tower.  The 
former  was,  perhaps,  the  finest  of  our  early  stone-roofed 
buildings,  of  which  examples  still  remain  in  St.  Kevin's 
House,  or  "  Kitchen,"  Glendalough,  Co.  Wicklow ;  St. 
Columba's  House,  Kells,  Co.  Meath  ;  and  St.  Flannan's 
House,  Killaloe.  Only  the  lower  portions  of  its  walls,  to 
a  height  of  about  four  feet  above  the  surrounding  debris, 
remain.  The  masonry  is  of  the  kind  which  not  a  few 
writers  style  "  cyclopean,"  the  stones  being  unusually 
large,  and  well  fitted  together  ;  but  little  cement  appears 
to  have  been  used.  In  plan  the  building  was  a  rectangle, 
measuring  thirty  feet  by  eighteen,  placed  east  by  north. 
The  lower  walls  are  four  feet  six  inches  in  thickness,  and 
upon  the  interior  rose  vertically  to  about  half  the  extreme 
height  of  the  structure,  at  which  point  the  sides  sloped 
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towards  each  other,  forming  a  kind  of  ogee  arch,  upon 
which  a  ponderous  high  pitched  roof  of  stone  rested. 
There  was  no  croft.  A  round  headed  doorway,  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  west  gable,  and  built  in  plain  Hiberno-Roman- 
esque  style,  is  the  only  feature  connected  with  this  structure 
of  which  any  trustworthy  details  have  been  retained.  My 
description  of  the  form  and  style  of  this  roof  and  door- 
way is  drawn  from  a  sketch  made  upon  the  spot  in  1824, 
by  M.  Besaucele,  a  French  gentleman,  professor  of  drawing 
in  the  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  which  sketch 
was  reproduced  in  a  lithographic  plate,  which  appeared  in 
Vol.  IV.  of  the  "Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology."  It 
accompanied  a  paper  on  Devenish,  written,  I  believe,  by 
Edmond  Getty,  Esq.  It  is  highly  interesting  to  compare 
M.  Besaucele's  sketch  with  an  illustration  from  the  pencil 
of  the  late  G.  Victor  Uu  Noyer,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  of  the  roof  of 
a  primitive  oratory,  near  Kilmalkedar,  in  the  county  of 
Kerry  (see  "Journal,"  vol.  IV.,  2nd  series,  p.  29).  Indeed, 
in  the  absence  of  a  croft,  and  in  general  simplicity  of 
construction,  the  Devenish  House,  or  Oratory,  would 
seem  to  form  a  remarkable  connecting  link  between 
what  is  usually  admitted  to  be  the  oldest  style  of  stone 
church,  as  found  in  Ireland,  and  storyed  and  crofted 
edifices  like  the  Houses  of  St.  Columba  and  St.  Kevin. 
It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  in  the  memory  of  per- 
sons still  living  this  inestimable  relic  of  Scotic  ecclesias- 
tical architecture,  so  intimately  associated  with  the  name 
of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  fathers  of  the  Irish  church, 
stood  roofed  and  perfect  as  it  had  ever  been,  and  that  now 
we  can  do  little  more  than  trace  its  dimensions  upon  the 
.ground  !  It  appears  from  a  description  of  Devenish, 
written  in  1808,  by  an  enthusiastic  "  Philomath,"  named 
Frith  (which  document  I  shall  give  in  a  subsequent 
page)  that  the  first  injury  perpetrated  upon  the  fabric  of 
this  House  was  done  by  direction  of  a  Bishop  of  Clogher, 
who  ordered  it  to  be  stripped  of  its  cut  stone  to  flag  the 
then  barn-like  church  of  Enniskillen  !  Since  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  lamentable  outrage  the  ruin  has 
served  as  a  convenient  quarry  for  all  who  required  build- 
ing materials.  Boatmen  appropriated  its  stones  for  ballast. 
Contractors  for  buildings,  public  as  well  as  private,  sup- 
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plied  themselves  as  they  liked,  and  storms  appear  to  have 
helped  these  Vandals  to  an  easy  prey  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  our  national  monuments. 

The  Round  Tower. — This  building  (see  Plate)  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  model  Round  Tower  of  Ireland.  Time  can 
have  made  but  little  change  in  its  external  appearance,  and 
but  for  the  absence  of  internal  fittings,  such  as  floors,  ladders 
and  so  forth,  it  might  be  pronounced  almost  as  perfect  as 
it  was  when  left  by  the  builders.  I  feel  deeply  indebted 
to  Roderick  Gray,  Esq.,  C.  E.,  for  most  of  the  measure- 
ments, from  which  the  accompanying  section  (fig.  1)  has 
been  drawn  to  scale.  As  noticed  in  a  subsequent  page,  the 
Tower,  some  years  ago,  was  furnished  with  temporary 
floors  and  ladders,  by  the  aid  of  which  Mr.  Gray  was 
able  to  reach  and  examine  the  upper  portion  of  the  struc- 
ture. The  dimensions  are  as  follows  : — 

Feet.  Inches. 


Height  of  plinth,   0  11 

Height  from  plinth  to  under  side  of 

cornice,   67  3 

Cornice,                                         .  0  8 

Vertical  height  of  roof  from  cornice,  .16  0 

Total  vertical  height  of  Tower,  .    .    .  84  10 

Circumference  of  Tower  under  cornice,  42  3 

Do.         at  base,   49  0 

Thickness  of  wall  at  base,     ....  4  1 

Do.  do.  at  cornice,  ...  35 
Internal  diameter  of  the  Tower  at  the 

level  of  floor  below  doorway,  ..81 

Do.    at  second  floor,     ....  8  3 

Do.    at  third  floor,   7  6 

Do.    at  fourth  floor,  ......  6  8 

Do.    at  fifth  topmost  floor,  where 

there  are  brackets,  ....  6  6 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Tower 
under  notice  is  by  no  means  the  largest  example  of  its 
class  remaining  in  Ireland,  but  it  is  one  of  the  largest  ; 
and  what  it  wants  in  mere  bulk  and  height  to  give  it 
a  claim  to  pre-eminence  is  amply  counterbalanced  in  the 
almost  unequalled  character  of  its  polygonal  masonry,  in 
the  unique  beauty  of  outline  which  it  presents,  and  in  the 
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art-laden  cornice  which  constitutes  its  most  striking  and 
characteristic  feature.  From  the  base  to  about  one  half  its 
height  the  Tower  externally  gradually  diminishes  in  dia- 
meter ;  thence  the  rise  to  the  cornice  is  vertical.  This 
is  a  variation  from  the  general  plan  of  our  Towers,  which 
present  an  entasis  resembling  a  Grecian  column,  and 
greatly  enhances  the  interest  of  the  elevation.  The  ground 
apartment,  which  was  not  lighted,  was  probably  used 
as  a  place  for  storage.  The  wall  at  the  base  slightly 
projects.  The  first  floor  was  placed  one  foot  seven 
inches  below  the  doorway,  and  could  have  been  lighted 
from  without  only  when  the  latter  was  kept  open.  On  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  entrance,  and 
considerably  above  it,  may  be  seen 
a  projecting  stone  cutjnto  the  form 
of  a  hook,  as  shown  in  figure  2.  It 
is  extremely  difficult  to  suggest  a 
purpose  to  which  this  curious  feature 
could  have  been  applied.  That  it 
was  quite  unconnected  with  any 
apparatus  used  for  securing  the 
doorway  is  evident.  It  stands  quite 
isolated  from  any  offset  or  ope,  and  FlG#  2- 

Constitutes  an  appurtenance  which,  Stone  Hook  Devenish  Eound 

as  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  ob- 
served in  any  other  Round  Tower.  A  perfectly  similar 
hook  of  stone  occurs  (see  figure  3)  in  the  eastern  wall  of 
the  croft  of  St.  Columba's  House,  Kells.  The  second  floor, 
which  rested  upon  an  offset,  formed  by  a  projection  of  the 
wall,  was  lighted  by  a  window,  or,  as  Petrie  thought,  when 
discussing  similar  opes  in  other  Towers,  by  a  "second  door- 
way,"  the  head  of  which  is  square  for  about  half  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  on  the  inside,  and  triangular  on  the 
outside  (see  figure  4).  Though  not  placed  exactly  over 
the  lower  entrance,  it  fully  commanded  it,  and  in  time  of 
attack  might  well  have  supplied  the  place  of  the  more 
modern  machicoule,  or  "  murdering  hole,"  as  found  in  many 
of  our  old  castles. 

The  third  floor,  which  was  also  supported  by  an  off- 
set, had  light  from  a  small  quadrangular  window  which 
faces  the  north.    Here  are  three  projecting  stones  end  a 
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hook  exactly  similar  to  the  one  found  in  the  second  apart- 
ment (see  figure  5).  The  fourth  floor  was  supported  like 
those  just  noticed,  and  this  story  was 
lighted  by  a  square-headed  ope  facing 
the  south.  The  fifth  and  topmost 
floor  was  'supported  by  stone  brac- 
kets, and  was  lighted  by  four  aper- 
tures, which  nearly  but  not  exactly 
face  the  cardinal  points.  These 
openings  measure  four  feet  two  inches 
in  height.  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  sides  of  all  the  apertures  of  the 
Tower  are  slightly  inclined. 

The  doorway  (perhaps  I  should 
say  lower  doorway)  is  placed  at  a 
distance  of  a  little  over  nine  feet  above  the  ground 


Fig.  5. 

Stone  Hook  in  Fourth  Storey 
of  Devenish  Tower. 


It 


IS 


Feet- 

Fig.  6. — Doorway  of  Devenish  Tower. 
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beautifully  built,  and  of  immense  strength,  all  the  stones  of 
which  it  is  formed,  except  one  running  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  wall  (see  figure  6).  Its  measurements  can  be  ascer- 
tained on  reference  to  the  accompanying  scale.  Its  only 
ornament  is  an  external  flat  projecting  band,  such  as  we 
And  on  the  doorways  of  the  Towers  of  Killree,  Aughaviller, 
Drumlane,  Lusk,  and  others,  and  upon  the  doorways  of 
many  of  our  more  ancient  churches.  It  may  be  remarked  of 
the  apertures  of  Devenish  Tower,  and  indeed  of  those  of  all 
the  Round  Towers,  that  unlike  the  windows  of  most  of  our 
primitive  churches,  they  do  not  splay  inwardly.  Neither 
do  the  croft  windows  of  our  saints'  Houses,  nor  the  opes  in 
the  miniature  Tower  of  St.  Kevin's  House,  Glendalough. 
On  the  left  jamb,  close  to  the  springing  of  the  arch,  on  the 
inside,  and  consequently  protected  from  the  weather,  may 
be  seen  the  original  hinge-hook  of  iron,  upon  which  the 
door  turned.  It  is  firmly  embedded  in  the  stone,  which 
was  carefully  cut  for  its  reception.    Below  it,  in  the  sill,  is 


Fig.  7.  Fio.  8. 

Ilinge-hook  and  Socket  for  Door  of  Devenish  Tower. 


a  circular  cavity  in  which  the  heel  of  the  door  worked 
(see  figures  7  and  8).  Upon  the  opposite  side  are  recep- 
tacles for  the  points  of  two  bars  by  which  the  door  might 
be  secured  fr  om  within.  The  upper  of  these  holes  presents 
evidence  of  violence  having  been  used  from  without,  as  its 
inner  side  has  been  forced  away,  leaving  a  splintered  and 
broken  surface.    Here  then  we  find  an  iron,  and  evidently 
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an  original,  fixture,  in  situ  in  a  Round  Tower.  Hinge-hooks 
of  iron  exist  in  connexion  with  the  windows  of  the  lesser 
Round  Tower  at  Clonmacnois  ;  and  we  shall  have  further 
evidence  of  the  use  of  iron  in  the  building  under  notice. 

It  is  curious  to  find  how  these  "  grey  old  conquerors  of 
time"  have  retained  vulgar  unromantic  iron  so  long  in 
their  sides.  But  the  Druids,  we  are  informed,  held  that 
there  was  a  mysterious  charm  in  that  useful  metal— and  so, 
perhaps,  our  "  pillars  "  are  spared  ! 

The  speciality  of  Devenish  Tower,  however,  and  one 
which  renders  it  of  the  highest  interest  to  intelligent  archae- 
ologists, is  the  ornamentation  of  its  cornice.  Surmount- 
ing three  of  its  topmost  apertures  are  quaintly-executed 
human  heads,  displaying  beards  most  curiously  and  artis- 
tically interlaced  in  a  style  of  art  which  we  find  admirably 
developed  in  some  of  our  most  venerable  MSS.,  and  also 
in  others  of  much  later  dates.  Over  the  northern  aperture 
is  a  head  with  beardless  face,  evidently  intended  to  repre- 
sent a  female — perhaps,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  hazard 
the  conjecture  —  St.  Bridget.  The  other  heads  maybe 
supposed  to  stand  for  SS.  Patrick,  Columba,  and  Molaisse, 
respectively.  The  style  exhibited  by  these  sculptures  is 
comparatively  late.  It  is  found  upon  the  capitals  of  the 
doorways,  or  choir-arches,  of  the  churches  of  Killeshin,  Co. 
Carlo w,  Dysert,  county  Clare,  Freshford,  county  Kilkenny, 
Inshagoile,  county  Galway,  the  "  Monastery,"  Glendalough, 
and  in  various  other  structures  of  the  Hiberno-Romanesque 
period.  With  our  present  amount  of  knowledge  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  at  what  time  decoration  of  this  kind  was 
first  applied  to  churches  or  their  accompanying  Towers. 
There  is  evidence  that  it  was  used  profusely  on  stone 
crosses  at  least  as  early  as  the  tenth  century.  Artists  who 
could  work  out  ideas  in  stone  might  as  well  use  their 
chisels  upon  a  doorway,  window,  or  choir-arch,  as  upon 
a  cross ;  and,  no  doubt,  they  did  so  in  many  instances. 
Several  of  the  shrines,  cumdachs,  and  croziers  of  the  Irish 
Church  are  known  to  date  from  a  period  long  antecedent  to 
the  twelfth  century.  These  are  all  more  or  less  ornamented 
with  interlacing  figures,  human  heads,  grotesque  animals, 
enamel  of  various  colours,  and  even  with  what  is  now 
called  "  niello."    It  is  hard  to  believe  that  our  monks  who 
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lived  before  the  twelfth  century,  many  of  them  skilled  and 
travelled  artists,  could  exercise  their  passion  for  decoration 
on  everything  appertaining  to  the  church,  and  leave  the 
latter  untouched,  a  rude  coffer  to  contain  treasures  of  art. 
The  heads  on  Devenish  Tower  are  connected  together  by 
a  set  of  mouldings,  consisting  in  some  places  of  three,  and 
at  other  places  of  five  members,  but  all  constituting  part 
and  parcel  of  one  cornice,  eight  inches  deep.  Its  chief  de- 
coration is  a  "  Romanesque  "  scroll,  which  may  belong  to 
any  Christian  period  not  later  than  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. With  us,  however,  it  is  invariably  found  only  in 
connexion  with  Hiberno-Romanesque  architecture.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  cornice  displays  rows  of  discs, 
placed  close  together,  and  standing  out  in  low  relief.  These 
disc-like  ornaments  are  not  peculiar  to  Devenish.  They 
are  found  on  a  small  scale,  upon  the  cross  of  Muiredach,  at 
Monasterboice  ;  on  the  east  window  of  Termon  church, 
near  Corrofin,  county  Clare  ;  on  the  doorway  of  Kiileshen 
church,  county  Carlow  ;  on  the  cross  of  St.  Munn,  at 
Taghmon,  county  Wexford,  and  elsewhere.  In  fact,  they 
constitute  only  a  well-known  ornament  often  found  on 
decorated  churches;  and  for  obvious  reasons  are  here  given, 
at  the  cap  of  a  Tower,  of  greater  size  than  usual.  The 
original  drawings  from  which  the  accompanying  plates 
have  been  reduced  by  photography  were  made  with  the  aid 
of  a  powerful  telescope.  Each  stone  was  separately  and 
most  carefully  figured  upon  the  spot,  and  the  drawings  have 
not  been  retouched.  I  have  much  pleasure  now  in  thank- 
ing my  friend  Mr.  Wilde,  eldest  son  of  Sir  W.  R.  Wilde, 
for  his  co-operation  and  valuable  assistance  in  the  work. 
Mr.  Wilde,  then  one  of  my  pupils  at  Portora  Royal  School, 
himself  a  promising  artist,  was  kind  enough  to  compare 
my  sketches,  almost  touch  after  touch  with  the  originals. 
I  have  therefore  the  greater  confidence  in  presenting  the 
accompanying  plates  as  exact  representations  of  work 
which  establishes  the  comparatively  late,  and,  I  may  say, 
Christian  character  of  the  structure  upon  which  it  is  found. 

The  beautiful  conical  roof  terminates  in  a  stone,  finely 
moulded,  and  somewhat  resembling  in  form  a  bell  (see 
figure  10).  While  the  repairs  of  the  roof  were  being 
effected,  it  was  discovered  that  this  stone  was  hollowed  for 
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the  reception  of  some  further  ornament  (see  figures  11  and 
12),  and  a  piece  of  iron,  one  a  half  inch  in  length,  by  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  breadth, 
now  or  lately  in  the  pos- 
session of  Roderick  Grey, 
Esq.,  was  found  in  the 
aperture.  There  are  nu- 
merous rows  of  putlock 
holes  for  scaffolding 
round  the  exterior,  a 
proof  that  the  structure 
was  raised  from  without. 
These,  strangely  enough, 
are  of  a  triangular  form. 
In  the  course  of  an  ex- 
cavation, made  within 
the  Tower  some  years  ago, 
an  account  of  which  has 
been  published  in  the 
"  Ulster  Journal  of  Arch- 
aeology," the  writer,  Mr. 
Edmond  Getty,  I  believe, 
states  that  no  remains  of  any  kind  were  found.    "It  is 
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therefore,  only  needful  to  note  the  negative  facts,  that 
after  the  removal  of  a  large  quantity  of  accumulated 
material,  a  lime  floor  was  discovered  on  a  level  with  the 
second  offset  of  the  base  ;  that  after  sinking  somewhat 
deeper,  a  second  lime  floor  was  uncovered,  beyond  which 
the  examination  was  continued  to  the  foundation  ;  no 
remains  of  any  kind,  with  the  exception  of  a  boar's  tusk, 
being  thrown  out." 

An  account  of  the  partial  restoration  of  the  Tower  is 
thus  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  Future  restorers 
of  similar  buildings  may  derive  some  useful  hints  from  the 
narrative. 

"  A  tree  having  taken  root  just  at  the  point  of  the  shaft,  under  the 
cone,  inserted  its  fibres  so  forcibly  into  the  masonry  as  gradually  to  loosen 
and  displace  the  stones.  For  many  years  the  downfall  of  this  part  of  the 
building  was  foreseen;  but  in  1834,  during  a  high  wind,  it  actually  took 
place.  The  tree  (an  alder  of  considerable  dimensions)  was  blown  down, 
and  carried  with  it  several  tons  of  stones,  making  a  diagonal  breach,  which 
left  only  two-thirds  of  the  cone  standing.  The  breach  extended  some 
little  way  down  below  the  cone,  and  was  at  the  south-eastern  side  of  the 
building.  Numbers  were  lamenting  the  occurrence,  anticipating  that  time 
would  soon  reduce  the  structure  to  a  complete  ruin,  and  what  was  every- 
body's work,  no  person  seemed  disposed  to  enter  upon.  Fortunately  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Maude,  the  rector  of  the  parish  of  Enniskillen,  was 
not  an  indifferent  looker  on.  He  resolved  upon  the  preservation  of  this 
interesting  relic  of  antiquity,  and  at  once  wrote  circulars  to  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  whose  property  the  island  then  was,  and  to  all  the  leading 
gentry  of  the  country,  apologizing  for  interfering  in  such  a  matter,  being 
only,  as  it  were,  a  casual  resident ;  but  stating  that  he  had  done  so  from 
the  fear  that  while  no  exertion  was  made,  the  dilapidations  would  proceed 
to  an  extent  that  would  preclude  all  reasonable  hope  of  restoring  the 
building. 

"  His  call  was  responded  to  by  almost  every  person  of  property  in  the 
vicinity;  and  having  received  such  encouragement,  he  advertised  for 
contractors.  Mr.  Robert  Rexter  of  Enniskillen  was  agreed  with  for  £95; 
the  manner  in  which  he  erected  the  scaffolding  enabling  him  to  make  his 
proposals  £45  under  the  next  lowest  offer.  In  the  Tower  there  are  pro- 
jecting stones  at  certain  distances,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
some  kind  of  flooring  or  staircase.  At  the  top,  just  under  the  cone,  there 
are  four  windows,  each  looking  to  the  different  points  of  the  compass — 
N.  E.  W.  S.  The  projecting  stones  he  made  use  of  to  affix  temporary 
floorings,  communicating  with  each  other  by  strong  ladders.  Out  of  the 
windows  he  projected  four  strong  beams  of  timber,  and  on  them  he  erected 
the  scaffolding,  thereby  saving  all  that  would  be  otherwise  necessary  from 
the  ground  to  the  part  of  the  building  which  required  repair.  Competent 
judges  agreed  in  opinion  that  he  executed  the  work  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1835,  without  any  accident  whatever 
having  occurred,  and  making  use  of  very  few  new  stones  in  the  restoration." 
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The  Great  Church. — About  forty-four  yards  from 
the  Tower,  in  a  direction  east  by  north,  are  the  ruins  of 
what  was  the  Daimhliag,  or  principal  stone  church.  This 
building,  according  to  tradition,  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mo- 
laisse.  It  appeal's  to  have  consisted  of  nave  and  chancel, 
with  a  transept  to  the  south,  and  a  suite  of  domestic  build- 
ings to  the  north — an  arrangement  somewhat  unusual. 
The  masonry  is  excellent,  differing  from  that  of  the  House, 
inasmuch  as  that  the  stones  used  are  of  but  moderate  size; 
and  equally  so  from  that 
of  the  Tower  in  the  total 
absence  of  polygonal  work, 
or  of  the  use  of  the  chisel, 
except,  indeed,  in  the  cas- 
ing of  the  one  remaining 


Fig.  13. 

External  View  of  Window  in  the  Great 
Church  of  Dcvcni.sh.  Height,  5 
feet  2£  inches;  hreadth,  G  inches. 


Fig.  U. 

Inside  View  of  Window  in  the  Great  Church 
of  Devonian.  Height,  6  feet  3  inches  ; 
hreadth,  3  feet  1  inch. 


window,  and  in  the  rounding  off  of  the  south-western  angle 
af  the  nave  into  the  form  of  a  semi-cylindrical  column. 
The  window  referred  to  (see  figures  13  and  L4),  is  placed 
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in  the  southern  wall  of  the  nave.  It  is  round-headed  and 
deeply  moulded,  within  and  without,  in  a  style  which  seems 
to  point  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  or  early  portion  of  the 
thirteenth  century  as  the  date  of  the  building.  It  can 
scarcely  be  later  than  the  year  1220,  and  is  probably  con- 
siderably older.  A  pair  of  windows  perfectly  similar 
occur  in  the  exquisitely  beautiful  ruin  on  Inishmain,  Lough 
Mask,  a  structure  which,  judging  from  the  style  of  what 
remains  of  its  choir  arch,  must  be  assigned  to  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century.  Our  Devenish  window  measures 
externally  five  feet  2  inches  and  a  half  in  height,  by  six 
inches  in  breadth,  and  splays  on  the  interior  to  a  width  of 
three  feet  one  inch,  and  a  height  of  six  feet  three  inches. 
A  well-executed  weather  moulding  surmounts  the  arch  on 
the  exterior,  and  extends  horizontally  on  either  side  in  un- 
equal lengths.  That  the  church  contained  other  opes  with 
similar  mouldings  is  shown  by  the  presence  in  the  grave- 
yard of  some  of  the  stones  of  which  they  were  formed. 
It  appears  from  the  old  drawing,  made  by  Frith,  that  the 
eastern  window  consisted  of  three  slender  lights,  separated 
by  massive  piers  of  stone.  Such  is  the  lamentable  state  of 
this  once  stately  building  that  any  attempt  to  identify  a 
few  low  ridges  of  moss-clad  walls  and  their  enclosed  spaces 
with  library,  dormitory,  kitchen,  and  so  on,  would  be  made 
in  vain.  Of  the  southern  transept  little  more  than  the 
foundations  can  now  be  traced.  This  was  the  mausoleum 
of  the  Maguires  of  Tempo.  The  dimensions  of  the  nave 
are  80  feet  by  23.  If  steps  be  not  soon  taken  to  prop  up 
the  southern  wall,  which  leans  out  considerably,  all  lovers 
of  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  as  found  in  Ire- 
land, will  have  to  deplore  no  trifling  loss.  A  sum  of  two 
or  three  pounds  would  save  the  wall  and  only  remaining 
feature  of  the  Teampul  more  of  Devenish. 

St.  Molaisse' s  Bed  and  Well. — Whether  the  saint 
was  interred  in  Devenish  or  not  is  a  fact  which  I  believe 
remains  to  be  decided.  Inismurry,  another  Molaisse  foun- 
dation on  the  coast  of  Sligo,  would,  perhaps,  possess  equal 
claim  to  the  honour  of  affording  his  bones  a  resting  place. 
Each  of  the  more  famous  saints  of  Aran  has  his  Aherla, 
or  bed,  pointed  out  to  this  day.  The  so-called  bed  of  St. 
Molaisse  lies  at  a  little  distance  to  the  north  of  the  House, 
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and  not  far  from  the  Great  Church.  It  may  be  described 
as  a  small  quadrangular  work  of  earth,  now  nearly  effaced, 
enclosing  portions  of  a  stone  coffin,  measuring  at  present 
5  feet  6  inches  in  length  by  1  foot  10  inches  at  its  greatest 
breadth.  The  material  is  sandstone.  The  bottom  would 
seem  to  have  been  composed  of  three  separate  stones.  One 
end  has  been  hollowed  to  suit  the  contour  of  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  a  very  small  figure,  and  altogether  the 
work  presents  a  particularly  mediaeval  look  (see  page 
83,  figure  16)  1  have  lately  ascertained  that  a  stone 
bearing  an  extremely  rude  effigy,  now  used  as  a  head- 
stone in  the  upper  cemetery,  was  popularly  believed 
to  be  the  lid  of  this  coffin.  If  so,  the  bones  of  our  saint 
were  elsewhere  enshrined,  as  from  the  style  of  the  carv- 
ing (figure  17),  notwithstanding  its  rudeness,  we  cannot 
imagine  the  work  to  belong  to  an  early  age.  It  probably 
was  intended  to  receive  the  person  (a  very  small  person) 
of  some  member  of  the  clans,  O'Hegny,  O'Mulrony,  O'Dub- 
vara,  or  Maguire — probably  a  benefactor  to  the  monastery, 
or,  perhaps,  one  of  the  friars  or  monks  of  Devenish.  Of 
the  site  of  St.  Molaisse's  Well  scarcely  any  indication  re- 
mains. The  font  was  filled  up,  and  the  "  white-thorn  tree 
of  enormous  size,  and  incomparable  beauty,"  described  by 
Philomath  Frith  (see  p.  88,  infra)  has  disappeared.  Even 
the  day  of  the  festival  of  the  saint  is  forgotten  by  all,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  few  ancient  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  time  when  the  last  "  station  "was  held 
here  is  not  now  remembered.  Indeed,  all  traditions  con- 
nected with  the  island  are  rapidly  wearing  out,  and  will  be 
quite  forgotten  by  the  next  generation. 

The  Priory  or  "  Abbey." — As  ages  advanced  the  pri- 
mitive Teampul  constructed  after  the  manner  of  the  cloug- 
hawns,  or  stone-roofed  dwellings,  of  the  Irish,  while  yet 
idolators,  with  its  flat  lintelled  doorway,  presenting  inclined 
sides,  and  with  windows  of  the  same  character,  gave  place 
to  structures  of  greater  size  and  architectural  importance. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  very  many  of  our  earliest 
churches  were  composed  of  timber,  or  even  of  clay  and 
wicker-work,  and  were  roofed  with  straw,  wood,  reeds,  or 
other  vegetable  matter  ;  yet,  from  the  great  number  of 
very  early  churches  of  stone  remaining,  I  cannot  but  hold 
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that  they  constituted  an  immense  majority.  The  original 
cill  or  church  was  in  plan  almost  invariably  a  simple  ob- 
long quadrangle,  such  as  we  find  belonging  to  St.  Fechan's 
Monastery  on  Ard  Illawn,  off  the  coast  of  Connemara  ;  in 
Dulane,  near  Kells  ;  in  Holm  Patrick,  one  of  the  Skerry 
group  of  islands,  Co.  Dublin  ;  in  the  "  houses"  of  St.  Kevin 
and  Columba ;  in  the  so-called  "  Oratories  "  of  Kerry,  and 
in  scores  of  other  instances.  The  next  step  would  appear 
to  be  the  provision  of  a  chancel.  In  some  early  churches 
the  eastern  gable  has  been  cut  through,  presenting  a  false 
arch,  opening  to  the  chancel.  The  best  known  example  of 
this  kind  of  adaptation  occurs  in  St.  Kevins  House  at  Glen- 
dalough,  and  there  is  another  equally  striking,  and  not 
hitherto  noticed,  in  the  very  early  church  of  Kill-of-the- 
Grange,  near  Monkstown,  Co.  Dublin.  In  the  plan  of  the 
latter  building,  which  measures  within  a  foot  the  same  as 
that  of  St.  Kevin's  House,  we  find  the  side  walls  extended 
and  forming  on  the  western  and  eastern  ends  of  the 
original  oblong  a  kind  of  rectangular  pillaster.  The  chancel 
walls  do  not  bond  with,  or  now  even  touch,  the  old  gable, 
and  the  choir  or  chancel  opening  has  been  broken  through 
the  original  eastern  wall.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult 
with  our  present  knowledge  to  attempt  to  trace  Irish  church 
architecture  through  its  gradual  developments  from  the 
time  of  St.  Patrick  to  that  of  St.  Malachy  ;  and,  as  a  second 
and  not  uninteresting  stage,  down  to  the  period  of  the  gene- 
ral suppression  of  monasteries.  But  the  various  changes 
would  seem  to  be  rudely  outlined  in  existing  remains  on 
Devenish.  We  possess  there  the  primitive  earthwork,  the 
lower  walls  of  a  saint's  House,  the  sculptured  elegance  of  an 
ante-Norman  period  in  the  decorations  of  the  Tower,  the 
massive  richness  of  a  transition  age  in  the  mouldings  of  the 
great  church ;  and  we  now  arrive  at  a  consideration  of  a 
dated  fifteenth  century  work  (the  "  Abbey"),  which  though 
in  late  pointed  style,  is  still  "  racy  of  the  soil."  This  group 
of  buildings,  which  occupies  a  position  near  the  highest 
part  of  the  island,  presents  little  more  than  portions  of  the 
side  walls  of  the  church,  a  fine  central  quadrangular  Tower, 
and,  on  the  northern  side,  anumber  of  attached  edifices,which 
were,  no  doubt,  inhabited  by  the  monks.  The  church, 
which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  measures  at  present  98 
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feet  by  twenty-eight  feet,  the  breadth  of  the  nave.  A  por- 
tion of  its  western  end  has  been  destroyed,  the  very  foun- 
dations having  been  rooted  up  for  gravestones.  A  small 
transept  extends  to  the  north.  The  chief  feature  is  the 
belfry  Tower,  which  rises  from  arches  of  admirable  design 
and  workmanship,  the  capitals  of  which  rest  on  tongue- 
shaped  corbels  of  a  pattern  almost  peculiar  to  Ireland. 
The  material  is  close  compact  limestone,  or  rather  marble. 
A  spiral  stair  leads  to  the  first  apartment  of  the  Tower, 
"  which  is  floored  with  stone.  The  groining  of  this  floor  is 
extremely  rich  and  beautiful.  There  are  apertures  in  the 
arch  for  two  bell  ropes.  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  describes  this 
church  as  having  been  large  and  beautiful,  "  with  a  noble 
carved  window  over  the  high  altar."  This  window  was  pulled 
down  many  years  ago  at  the  building  of  the  neighbouring 
church  of  Monea,  in  the  eastern  end  of  which  a  portion  of 
it  was  inserted.  Many  of  its  stones  may  now  be  seen 
amongst  the  thick  growing  nettles  of  the  surrounding 
cemetery.  The  northern  wall  of  the  choir  contains  a  small 
doorway,  the  head  of  which  is  beautifully  decorated  with 
foliage,  upon  which  a  bird  is  perched,  and  represented 
pecking  at  fruit.  The  stems  of  the  foliage  interlace  like 
those  in  designs  of  later  date,  which  may  be  seen  on  some 
of  the  old  buildings  of  Galway.  Indeed,  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  how  long  this  peculiar  style  of  Irish  ornamenta- 
tion continued  to  be  used.  The  portion  of  wall  in  which 
this  doorway  occurs  is  rapidly  giving  way  ;  surely,  some- 
thing should  be  done  for  its  preservation.  Near  the  foot 
of  the  stair  already  mentioned  may  be  seen,  built  into  the 
wall  of  a  small  recess,  the  celebrated  inscribed  stone  of 
Devcnish.  The  legend,  which  is  in  raised  capitals  of  the 
Lombardic  type  of  good  size,  reads  : — 

171  ACHeUS  :  O'DUBAGAN  : 
HOC  :  OPUS  :  FCCIC : 
BARCHOLOmeO  :  O'FLANEAGAN  : 
PEIOHI:  De:  DA1T1YNIS  : 
A : D  :  1449: 

The  modern  history  of  this  memorial  is  curious,  and 
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will  be  found  quaintly  related  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  late  Bishop  Porter,  of  Clogher,  by  Frith,  the  Philomath, 
to  whom  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer.  It  appears 
that  the  stone  was  originally  inserted  in  the  eastern  wall 
of  the  church,  on  the  interior.  The  name  of  the  Prior 
here  mentioned  occurs  in  the  "  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,"  as  follows: — u  The  age  of  Christ,  1462,  the 
Prior  of  Devenish,  i.  e.,  Bartholomew,  the  son  of  Hugh 
O'Flanagan,  died  on  Lough  Derg."  The  O'Flanagans,  . 
Lords  of  Toora,  a  neighbouring  territory,  appear  to  have 
had  much  interest  in  Devenish  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  later.  We  read  in  the  same  Annals: 
"  The  age  of  Christ,  1479,  Piarus,  the  son  of  Nicholas 
O'Flanagan,  who  had  been  a  canon  chorister  at  Clogher, 
a  parson  and  prior  of  Culdees,  a  sacristan  at  Devenish, 
an  official  at  Lough  Erne,  a  charitable,  pious,  and 
truly  hospitable  and  humane  man,  died  after  having 
gained  the  victory  over  the  devil  and  the  world. " 
"The  year  of  Christ,  1505,  Laurence  O'Flanagan, 
Prior  of  Devenish,  died."  That  the  date  upon  the  stone 
and  the  architectural  style  of  the  church  synchronize,  may, 
with  some,  suggest  a  question  ;  1  myself  have  no  doubt 
that  the  inscription,  of  which  I  beg  to  enclose  a  careful 
drawing  and  rubbing,  records  the  erection  of  the  very  ele- 
gant church  in  which  it  was  found.  In  this  opinion  I 
have  been  fortified  by  a  statement  made  upon  the  spot  by 
that  eminent  architect  and  ecclesiologist,  Mr.  Goodwin, 
F.  S.  A.,  who  on  one  occasion  accompanied  me  to  the 
ruins.  Ruins,  indeed  !  Perhaps  there  is  not  besides  in  all 
Ireland  a  scene  of  such  utter  wantonness  of  dilapidation  and 
desecration  as  shocks  a  thoughtful  visitor  to  Devenish. 

"  How  painfully,"  writes  Dr.  Reeves,  in  his  account  of 
the  violation  of  another  place,  "  does  the  imagination  of 
the  Celt  contrast  with  his  practice  !  The  fate  of  the  little 
cemetery"  (of  Sanda)  "is  but  a  type  of  the  prevailing 
condition  of  our  most  venerated  sanctuaries.  The  mind 
paints  horrors,  and  .the  tongue  relates  the  calamities  of  the 
desecrator,  and  yet  no  effort  is  made  to  stay  the  desolating 
hand  of  time,  or  take  common  precaution  against  the  injuries 
of  trespass  and  dilapidation.  The  patron  saint  is  invested 
with  imaginary  dignity,  yet  his  cemetery  is  exposed  to 

4tii  ser.,  vol.  hi.  L 
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dishonour  ;  sanctity  is  supposed  to  reside  in  the  spot,  yet 
utter  neglect  is  the  only  practical  testimony  which  is  borne 
to  the  persuasion  ;  and  while  the  foot  or  hand  of  him  who 
would  disturb  a  sod,  or  remove  a  stone,  is  considered  an 
accursed  limb,  the  beast  of  the  field  is  allowed  to  range 
at  pleasure  within  the  hallowed  precincts,  and  make  a 
rubbing-post  of  a  monumental-pillar — the  velvet  sward 
its  bed  by  day,  and  the  enclosure  of  the  chapel  its  shelter 
♦  by  night,  the  trodden  miry  receptacle  of  its  nocturnal 
filth." 

An  English  visitor  some  few  years  ago  is  said  to 
have  given  utterance  to  some  very  strong  remarks  anent 
the  desecration  of  the  chancel. — "  The  proprietor  of  the 
island  must  be  very  fond  of  cattle,"  said  he  to  his  guide, 
a  sturdy  Roman  Catholic  of  the  north.  "  Troth  he  is  !* 
was  the  reply  ;  "so  fond  indeed  that  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  he  seen  himself  with  hoofs  and  horns  in  the  next 
world!" 

In  the  annexed  plate  will  be  found  representations  of 
minor  objects  of  interest  which  still  remain  above  ground 
on  Devenish.  Figures  16  and  17  have  already  been 
noticed.  Figure  15  is  a  faithful  drawing,  made  from  a 
rubbing  from  a  monument,  which  appears  to  be  the  oldest 
relic  of  its  kind  now  visible  upon  the  Island.  This  stone 
is  inscribed  with  a  double  cross  in  early  Irish  style.  It 
was  at  one  time  popularly  believed  to  have  been  the  lid 
of  the  sarcophagus  already  described  ;  but  its  dimensions 
do  not  warrant  the  supposition.  It  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  this  interesting  leac  bears  no  record  of  the 
individual  whom  it  once  covered.  Its  dimensions  are  five 
feet  ten  inches  in  length,  by  one  foot  nine  inches  in  breadth. 
Monumental  flags  bearing  double  crosses,  and  of  early  age, 
are  elsewhere  found  in  Ireland.  Figure  18  represents  an 
admirable  example  of  the  monumental  flag  or  coffin-lid 
such  as  was  used  in  Ireland  during  the  fourteenth  and  two 
succeeding  centuries,  and  sometimes  even  at  a  period  some- 
what later.  It  measures  six  feet  one  inch  in  length.  Figure 
19:  this  is  but  a  fragment;  yet,  nevertheless,  of  consider- 
able interest  on  account  of  the  richness  of  its  decoration, 
which  may  be  compared  in  many  respects  to  work  found 
upon  the  crosses  of  Kilclispeen,  Co.  Tipperary.  The  design 
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appears  to  have  been  a  broad,  raised  band,  dividing  the 
surface  into  two  panels,  which  were  enclosed  on  either 
side  by  similar  bands,  placed  at  the  angles.  The  spaces 
thus  enclosed  exhibit  interlacing  tracery  of  a  regular  pat- 
tern, very  distinctly  marked  and  of  admirable  workmanship. 
That  this  relic  formed  a  portion  of  a  grave-stone,  not  that 
of  a  cross,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  only  one  of 
its  sides  has  been  decorated.  Its  measurements  are  twenty- 
one  inches  broad  by  thirteen  inches  in  height.  It  presents 
some  likeness  to  the  so-called  "Iona"  style  of  monu- 
ment, which,  after  all,  is  not  peculiar  to  that  Island. 
Figure  20:  in  this  curious  relic  we  find  an  example  of 
the  artificially  perforated  stones,  commonly  called  "hole- 
stones,"  which  are  generally  in  Ireland  associated  with  pre- 
historic remains,  and  are  occasionally  found  in  connexion 
with  our  earliest,  and  only  earliest,  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishments. What  they  were  intended  for  no  man  can  say. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  they  had  their  origin  in  days  most 
remote,  and  that  somehow  or  other,  perhaps  like  the 
"  holy  wells,"  they  became,  as  it  were,  pressed  into  associa- 
tion with  Christian  rites.  Dr.  Petrie  believed  that  the 
"  hole-stones "  had  probably  an  eastern  origin  ;  "  for," 
writes  he,  "  Mr.  Wilford  informs  us  in  his  'Asiatic  Ke- 
searches,'  vol.  vi.,  p.  502,  that  perforated  stones  are  not 
uncommon  in  India,  and  devout  people  pass  through  them 
when  the  opening  will  admit,  in  order  to  be  regenerated. 
If  the  hole  be  too  small,  they  put  the  hand  or  foot  through 
it,  and  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  faith  it  answers  nearly 
the  same  purpose."  According  to  Mr.  M'Skimmin,  the  late 
learned  historian  of  Carrickfergus,  at  Stennis,  near  Kirk- 
wall, in  Orkney,  "is  a  large  stone  standing,  with  a  hole 
through  it,  said  to  have  been  a  Druid's  altar.  The  place 
where  it  stands  is  still  deemed  a  place  consecrated  to  the 
meeting  of  lovers  ;  and  where  they  join  hands  through  the 
stone,  the  pledge  of  love  and  truth  there  given  is  sacred, 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  has  it  been  broken."  I  do  not  now 
profess  to  give  a  list  of  hole-stones  to  be  found  in  connexion 
with  our  old  churches,  but  I  have  noticed  examples  in 
Castledermot,  Co.  Kildare;  Kilmalkedar,  Co.  Kerry;  Kil- 
barry,  near  Tarmon  Barry  on  the  Shannon,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.    We  have,  perhaps,  lived  beyond  the  age 
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when  legends  referring  to  this  class  of  monument  were 
still  generally  current.  The  virtue  of  the  Kilmalkedar 
stone  was,  some  thirty  years  ago,  equal  in  repute  to 
that  conceded  to  the  Stennis  monument,  and  even,  in 
some  respects,  superior ;  for  it  was  further  firmly  believed 
by  many  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Kerry  that  persons 
afflicted  with  chronic  rheumatism,  ''falling  sickness,"  or 
other  ills,  might,  by  passing  three  times  round  it  (with 
faith,  and  by  the  offering  of  certain  prayers),  be  restored 
to  health.  For  many  years  past,  however,  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  and  the 
spread  of  education  amongst  the  masses,  the  reverence  once 
awarded  to  such  relics  has  lost  its  superstitious  element, 
though  respect  for  the  work  of  the  ancient  people  is 
often  happily  preserved. 

That  the  cemeteries  of  Devenish  in  olden  time  pre- 
sented many  specimens  of  the  cross-carver's  art  is  a  fact 
which  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  one  tolerably  conversant 
with  Irish  antiquities.  At  present  we  have  but  one  ancient 
fragmentary  specimen  remaining  above  ground.  This  con- 
sists of  the  base  and  portion  of  the  shaft  of  what  appears  to 
have  been  a  monumental  cross.  The  former  is  of  quadran- 
gular form,  measuring  two  feet  six  inches  and  a-half,  by  two 
feet  three  inches  and  a-half.  Its  depth  in  the  ground  can- 
not be  ascertained  without  the  necessity  of  disturbing 
comparatively  recent  graves.  Upon  the  sides  of  the  shaft, 
which  is  undecorated,  except  by  a  semi-cylindrical  mould- 
ing at  the  angles,  at  a  distance  of  eight  inches  from  the 
base,  are  indentations  for  the  reception  of  supports,  on 
the  principle  of  buttresses.  Corresponding  indentations 
are  found  in  the  surface  of  the  base.  This  is  a  feature  in 
the  construction  of  a  cross  which,  excepting  in,  perhaps, 
one  instance  (that  at  Tuam),  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  elsewhere.  There  remain  no  minor  antiquities  at 
Devenish  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to.  The  font, 
once  belonging  to  the  Abbey  Church,  is  now  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  Parish  Church  of  Devenish,  at  Monea. 

A  tradition,  preserved  generally  by  the  people  of  the 
neighbouring  districts,  fishermen  and  others,  states  that 
Devenish  was  anciently  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
a  tochar  or  causeway.    That  some  such  communication  at 
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one  time  existed  is  highly  probable.  Upon  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Island,  and  upon  the  opposite  shore,  are  some  remains 
of  rude  piers,  which  extend  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
water  ;  almost  mid-way,  but  near  to  the  mainland,  is  an 
artificial  island,  formed  chiefly  of  large  blocks  of  hammered 
stones.  This  was  a  kind  of  crannog,  and  possibly  served  to 
support  a  guard-house,  so  placed  as  to  defend  a  causeway 
or  bridge,  like  the  communications  which  have  recently  been 
noticed  as  having  existed  in  Switzerland  between  the  Pfahl- 
bauten  (Lake-habitations  of  that  country),  and  their  neigh- 
bouring shores.  Remains  of  the  oaken  piles  which  supported 
a  bridge  or  passage  of  this  kind  are  still  traceable  between 
Inishmacsaint  (an  island  lying  in  Loch  Erne,  at  a  distance 
of  about  seven  miles  from  Devenish)  and  the  mainland. 
The  name  Inishmacsaint  is  a  corruption  of  Inis-muighe- 
samh,  "  the  Island  of  the  Plain  of  the  Sorrel."  Here,  in 
ths  sixth  century,  St.  Ninnidh  founded  a  monastery,  the 
interesting  ruins  of  which  remain  to  this  day.  The  estab- 
lishments of  SS.  Ninnidh  and  Molaisse  were  contempora- 
neous ;  both  were  on  islands  in  the  same  Loch,  and  were 
but  few  miles  apart — each  was  situate  at  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  nearest  shore  as  the  other,  so  the  neces- 
sity for  easy  communication  with  the  land  must  have  been 
equally  felt  by  the  respective  communities.  There  is,  in- 
deed, no  reason  to  question  a  tradition  which  asserts  that 
Devenish  was  at  one  time  connected  with  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Erne  by  a  passage,  if  for  passage  we  accept  the  term 
bridge  of  piles.  It  is  my  intention  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  summer,  when  the  water  of  the  Loch  may  be 
sufficiently  low,  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  piles 
at  Inishmacsaint.  The  subject  is  new  and  highly  interest- 
ing. Probably  all  the  bridges  recorded  in  the  Annals  as 
having  been  built  in  Ireland  previously  to  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man invasion  were  of  timber,  supported  on  piles  or  stakes, 
of  the  ordinary  crannog  class. 

Local  traditions  in  connexion  with  Devenish  are  few 
and  unimportant.  The  bells  of  the  monastery  are  stated 
to  have  been  thrown  into  the  lake  in  order  to  preserve 
them  from  sacrilegious  hands.  Old  cotmen  declare  that 
they  have  occasionally  touched  them  with  poles  used  for 
moving  crafts  against  the  current,  or  when  there  was  little 
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or  no  wind.  The  bells  on  these  occasions  are  said  to  have 
emitted  "clear  music.nl  sounds  !"  Such  stories  are  current  in 
connexion  with  not  a  few  of  our  Round  Towers,  as  is  also  that 
of  those  buildings  having  been  erected  in  the  space  of  a  single 
night  by  a  calliagh  or  hag/  There  are  many  people  living 
within  sight  of  the  "Holy  Isle  "  who  assert  that  the  Tower  is 
of  supernatural  origin — that  its  architect  was  a  witch,  and 
that  but  for  the  grossly  improper  curiosity  of  a  male 
mortal,  its  height  would  have  been,  at  least,  three  times  as 
great ! 

Another  Loch  Erne  idea,  though  unconnected  with 
Devenish,  may  fairly  be  here  alluded  to.  It  is  believed  by 
most  of  the  oldest,  as  well  as  by  not  a  few  of  the  younger, 
inhabitants  of  the  shores  that  at  least  three  persons  are 
doomed  to  be  drowned  in  the  Erne,  annually.  "  Coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before,"  and,  accordingly,  just 
some  days  preceding  the  occurrence  of  any  catastrophe,  in 
which  a  case  of  drowning  is  involved,  certain  weird  figures 
in  human  form,  and  generally  three  in  number,  are  seen 
walking  the  waters  of  the  "  Broad  Lake  !  " 

Upon  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  island  is  a  bay  of 
no  great  size,  now  known  as  the  "  Cooey,"  but  formerly 
styled  "  Cumhang-Devenish,"  "  which,"  says  an  author  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  whose  manuscript  history  of  the 
County  Fermanagh  has  not  hitherto  been  printed,  "  is  of 
use  to  the  inhabitants — viz.,  if  cattle  infected  with  murrain 
(black -leg,  &c,  &c.)  be  driven  through  the  same,  they  are 
exempted  from  the  same,  that  season,  as  is  often  expe- 
rienced." The  driving  of  cattle  in  this  manner  was  simply 
a  relic  of  Paganism.  The  custom  at  the  Cooey  was  con- 
tinued down  to  a  period  within  the  memory  of  at  least  one 
person  still  living — viz.,  Mr.  Thomas  Bannon,  of  Cavan- 
carragh,  whose  age  at  present  is  ninety-seven  years.  A 
particular  spot  in  the  little  bay  is  still  known  as  the  "Bull's 
Hole." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  an  enthusiastic 
person  named  Frith  Philomath,"  or  schoolmaster),  whose 
name  has  already  received  honourable  mention  in  this 
Paper,  produced  a  number  of  rude  but  curious  drawings 
of  the  group  of  ruins  on  Devenish,  one  copy  of  which  he 
presented,  accompanied  by  a  written  description  of  the 
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antiquities,  to  the  late  Bishop  Porter  of  Clogher.  It 
is  not  necessary  here  to  reproduce  an  illustration,  which, 
on  account  of  its  manifold  imperfections,  can  be  con- 
sidered only  as  tantalizing  ;  but  the  Description  of  Deve- 
nish,  and  the  Letters  will,  I  think,  be  considered  not 
only  curious  and  amusing,  but  even  valuable  in  an  archae- 
ological point  of  view.  Let  them  speak  for  themselves. 
It  is  to  that  ever  zealous  member  of  our  Association,  the 
Earl  of  Enniskillen,  I  am  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  these  documents.  His  lordship,  at  my  sug- 
gestion, was  kind  enough  to  cause  them  to  be  transcribed 
for  publication  in  our  "Journal."  The  originals  are  in  the 
possession  of  Evelyn  P.  Shirley,  Esq.,  M.P.  This  corres- 
pondence may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  appendix  to 
the  present  Paper.  The  text  is  printed  verbatim,  and  the 
capital  letters  are  used  for  reference  to  the  drawing  already 
alluded  to. 

A  Description  op  Devenish,  a.  d.  1808. 

"  Devenish  is  an  island  in  Lough  Erne,  one  mile  north  of  Ennis- 
killen, containing  70  acres;  the  soil  of  which  is  remarkably  fertile,  and 
was  formerly  called  the  Oxes'  Island  from  the  Irish  word  Dau,  which 
signifies  an  ox,  and  innish,  which  signifies  an  island,  both  words  making 
the  word  Dau-innish,  now  called  Devenish. 

"The  ruinous  buildings  are  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  declivity  of 
the  hill,  and  when  you  land,  about  fifty  yards  from  the  shore,  the  first 
object  that  represents  itself  to  your  view  is  a  white  thorn  tree  of  enormous 
size,  and  incomparable  beauty  (A) ;  growing  out  of  the  centre  of  an  old 
kiln-pot,  in  which  we  suppose  the  lime  was  burned  for  the  use  of  the 
buildings. 

The  next  thing  (a  few  yards  from  the  thorn)  is  the  lower  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Mullushes  (B);  80  feet  long,  and  23  wide;  within-side 
of  which  is  the  tomb  of  Captain  "William  Ball,  once  Governor  of  Charle- 
mont,  interr'd  here  8  years  before  the  last  war  of  Ireland. 

"  The  south  Aisle  of  this  church  is  21  feet  square  inside  of  which  the 
Maguire  family,  of  Tempo,  Bury, "whose  Great  Grand  Father,  Constantine 
Maguire  (a  Colonel  in  King  James's  Army),  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Aughrim,  12  July,  1G91,  one. 

11  The  North  Aisle  is  42  feet  long,  and  21  wide,  in  it  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  to  be  seen. 

"  A  violent  storm,  20  years  ago,  threw  down  the  entire  gable  of  the 
south  Aisle,  and  a  dreadful  hurricane,  the  20  of  January,  1803,  threw 
down  tin;  top  of  the  upper  gable  of  the  above  church,  with  several 
Houses,  and  tore  up  many  Trees  from  the  Roots. 

"Fourteen  Yards  from  the  church  as  you  ascend  the  Hill  is  St.  Mul- 
lushes' house  (D);  w'1'  is  30  feet  long  and  18  wide.  This  once  was  a  stately 
Gothic  structure,  covered  and  rooFd  with  cut  stone  outside:  until  Bishop 
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Ash,  or  Stern  of  Clogher:  (can't  be  informed  which  of  them),  order'd  it  to 
stripped  of  the  cut  stone  to  flag  the  floor  of  Enniskillen  Church  :  ever 
since  it  ha9  been  so  impaired  by  time  that  more  than  one  half  of  it  fell  by 
the  storm  I  have  already  mentioned,  20  Jan.,  1803. 

u  Ten  yards  Northward  is  St.  Mullushes'  bed  (C)  wch  is  only  a  stone 
Trough  sunk  in  the  ground,  6  feet  long  and  15  inches  wide  at  the  shoul- 
ders. It  has  a  very  uneven  bottom,  composed  of  3  rough  stones.  In  it 
people  afflicted  with  a  pain  in  their  backs  lie  down  for  a  cure,  and  say 
several  Ave  Maries  and  other  prayers  around  the  same. 

"  Twenty  yards  further  up  the  hill  from  Mullushes'  House  stands  the 
stately  Elegant  Eound  Tower  (E)  built  of  cut  stone,  84  feet  high  and 
49  feet  in  circumference,  the  door  of  wch  (as  in  all  the  Round  Towers  I 
have  seen)  is  in  the  East  side  and  10  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  ; 
in  a  conical  form,  and  has  four  men's  faces  in  the  coping  above  looking 
to  the  four  cardinal  points ;  It  is  as  yet  intire  as  the  destructive  hand  of 
corroding  time  has  not  made  the  least  impression  on  it.  But  it  is  dreaded 
that  in  some  little  time  hence  it  will  give  way  as  there  are  Boord-tree 
bushes  growing  out  of  one  side  at  the  roof  above ;  the  growth  of  wch  is 
thrusting  the  stones  out  of  their  places.  It  is  hollow  within  like  the 
barrel  of  a  Gun ;  and  neither  it  nor  the  building  I  have  mentioned  bear 
any  date.  Built  about  the  year  560,  wn  Arthur  was  King  of  Britain, 
and  Justinian  wa9  Emperor  of  Borne. 

"  Mghty-four  yards  from  the  Tower,  near  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  the 
abbey  (G)  (often  called  the  upper  church)  Dedicated  to  St.  Mary;  built  with 
black  marble,  98  feet  long  and  28  wide  ;  the  north  Aisle  of  which  is  60  feet 
long  and  24  wide;  at  the  centre  of  the  Abbey  there  is  a  Belfry  Arch,  sup- 
ported by  4  Gothic  pillars  of  exquisite  work-manship,  with  the  most  elegant 
winding  staircase  to  ascend  the  same  of  33  steps  in  height  where  there  is 
a  place  in  the  Arch  above  for  two  Bells.  The  East  window  was  incompa- 
rably beautiful  until  the  church  of  Monea  was  built,  at  which  time  they 
took  a  part  of  the  window  there,  and  placed  it  in  the  East  window  of  that 
church,  the  remaining  part  being  so  much  racked  by  taking  part  away 
has  since  fallen  which  is  very  much  regretted  by  every  lover  of  antiquity 
(and  me  in  particular).  Inside  of  the  Abbey  and  on  the  right  of  the 
East  window  there  is  a  stone  placed  in  the  wall,  8  feet  high  from 
the  Floor,  of  2  feet  6  inches  long  and  14  inches  broad  on  wch  is  wrote  t  he 
date  of  the  building  in  Latin  of  raised  Letters  in  the  old  Saxon  character, 
which  gives  you  an  account  of  the  builder's  name,  and  the  Prior  that 
presided  there  at  that  time,  an  accurate  copy  I  have  here  inserted  as  on 
the  stone  it  really  is.  ......... 

"  A  violent  storm  40  years  ago  threw  down  the  Gable  of  the  North 
Aisle  of  the  Abbey,  and  a  storm  since,  15  years  ago,  threw  down  one-half 
of  the  front  wall,  on  the  South  East  corner  of  which  a  Monkey  was  cut 
reversed  with  the  head  downwards.  So  that  at  one  time  after  another, 
these  buildings  are  losing  part  of  their  great  Beauty. 

"One  hundred  yards  northward  of  the  Abbey  under  a  great  Thorntree 
is  St.  Mullushes'  well  (F)  in  it  people  with  sore  eyes  and  back-going  chil- 
dren wash  for  a  cure,  making  what  they  call  a  station  (a  thing  I  know 
nothing  about)  and  tye  a  rag  on  the  Thorn  according  to  custom.  I  shall 
now  conclude  by  observing  to  the  reader  that  my  feeble  attempt  to  de- 
scribe these  ancient,  venerable,  and  Magnificent  Buildings  (especially  the 

4th  ser  ,  vol.  in.  M 
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Tower  and  Abbey,  is  far  beyond  the  description  I  have  given,  or  the 
reader's  conception. 

"John  Frith,  Philomath." 

"  Both  Mullushes'  Bed  and  Well  have  of  late  years  lost  their  repute 
(even  in  my  time),  and  are  very  little  frequented  as  the  most  ignorant 
found  out  that  they  were  not  infallible  in  curing  the  complaints  of  every 
one  who  had  belief  in  them.  And  at  any  rate  superstition  and  Idolatry 
are  every  day  wearing  away  more  and  more. 

"  In  my  early  days  the  Anniversary  of  St.  Mullushes'  Day  was 
annually  observed,  the  8  day  of  September,  and  a  great  resort  of  people 
assembled  in  the  Island  headed  by  the  Clergy  of  the  Romish  persuasion, 
but  these  50  years  past  there's  not  been  anything  of  the  sort  practised 
therein. 

"I  have  seen  12  Round  Towers  in  differ1  parts  of  Ireland;  and  never 
seen  one  of  them  built  with  cut  stone  but  the  one  in  Devenish.  Nor  did 
I  ever  see  one  of  them  entirely  finished  at  the  top  but  it  and  3  more. 

"They  are  all  about  the  same  height  by  appearance,  except  the  one 
at  Kildare  wch  is  130  feet  high. 

"  There  are  56  Round  Towers  in  Ireland,  and  according  to  Sir  James 
Ware's  antiquities,  were  all  built  in  the  6th  century  :  about  the  year 
560:  when  Arthur  was  King  of  Britain  and  Justinian  Emperor  of  Rome 
(as  already  mentioned)  at  which  time  St.  Augustine  was  sent  Missionary 
from  Rome  to  England  to  preach  the  gospel — Eleven  years  before  St. 
Patric  dispelled  Darkness  and  Infidelity  from  Ireland." 


Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Clogher  (John  Porter)  Relating  to  the 
Ruins  of  Devenish. 

"  Me  Lord, 

I  understand  that  there  Has  Been  aunformation  Given  your 
Lordship  against  me  For  stones  Taken  out  of  Devnish  Abeys  ;  the 
acqueishen  is  Faulce.  I  never  Tooke  one  out  of  a  Wall  that  was  stand- 
ing and  I  Have  Held  the  Land  this  10  years.  I  quarried  stones  that  was 
in  the  way  of  My  plowe,  they  might  in  former  times  Have  Been  Garden 
walls  or  such,  but  I  can  Prove  there  was  nothing  to  bee  seen  but  nettles 
and  weeds  until  I  Began  to  the  Lump  and  Cleared  the  Ground  for  Labour. 
There  is  a  Captain  Fitchmair  in  Enniskillen  who  came  to  the  Island  un- 
known to  me  or  to  my  Herd  and  Broke  Down  a  Gavel  wall  wherein  the 
onley  stone  was  that  Gave  an  account  of  the  Building  and  has  it  Built  in  a 
house  in  his  Garden  as  I  am  Leatly  informed.  I  sent  him  a  message  to  Bring 
the  stone  Back  and  build  it  in  the  same  pleace  or  I  would  proceed  accord- 
ing to  Law  against  Him.  The  stone  is  not  brought  back.  I  am  hapy  to 
hear  Your  Lordship  will  take  it  in  hand  an  aney  thing  in  my  Power  that 
you  Derect  I  will  Do  it  From  your 

"  Humble  Servant 

"Jno  Rankin. 

"  Feb.  \2ih%  1808." 
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"  Enniskillen,  Jan.  25th,  1808. 

"  My  Lord, 

"  Since  I  wrote  to  you  concerning  the  stone  that  Captain  Fitz- 
mairs  Feloniously  and  Sacrilegiously  with  his  men  carried  away  from  the 
abby  of  Devenish  on  wch  was  the  Date  of  the  building  (in  raised  letters) 
It  has  vexed  and  disobliged  all  who  delighted  in  Antiquity  and  curiosity. 

"  Now  my  Lord  I  have  been  thinking  if  you  would  write  to  Captain 
Fitzmairs  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  Enniskillen,  requesting  him  that  he  may 
leave  back  the  stone  in  the  Abby  whence  he  took  it  without  damaging  it 
you'll  forgive  the  liberty  he  took  otherwise  you  will  prosecute  him 
for  Felony  and  Sacriledge  as  far  as  Law  directs. 

"  I  am,  My  Lord,  with  due 
"  respect,  your  very  hbl  Serv* 

"  John  Frith. 

"P.  S. — Perhaps  Capt.  Fitzmairs  may  write  to  you  that  he  will 
lay  back  the  stone  to  divert  you  off  insisting  further.  But  be  pleased  to 
mention  that  he  may  do  it  before  the  first  of  March  next  at  furthest.  I 
will  inform  Your  Lordship  if  he  neglects  it. 

"  But  the  Rector  of  Devenish  Archdeacon  Caufneld  is  soon  to  be  in 
this  place  (as  we  are  told)  Your  L.  ship  can  best  instruct  him  how  to  act 
in  this  matter,  and  I  hope  you'll  give  the  curious  ample  satisfaction  for 
the  Depredation  Fitzmairs  has  been  guilty  of." 


"  My  Lord, 

"  Since  I  had  the  returns  last  forwarded  to  your  Lordship,  I  have 
understood  that  the  stone  was  positively  removed  from  the  Island  of 
Devenish  by  the  order  of  Captain  Fitzmayer,  who  has  the  command  of 
the  Artillery  department  at  Enniskillen.  The  stone  has  been  safely  left, 
and  built  up  with  lime  mortar  in  the  place  it  was  taken  from.  Captain 
Fitzmayer  told  me  his  intention  in  removing  the  stone  was,  to  have  the 
inscription  that  was  on  it  taken  down  and  translated,  however  there  ap- 
pears something  very  unaccountable  in  this,  as  he  had  it  placed  in  a 
building  in  his  garden.  I  saw  with  him  a  translation  of  the  inscription 
which  he  would  have  forwarded  to  your  Lordship  had  I  not  informed 
him  that  Mr.  Frith  had  been  so  active  in  doing  this.  Had  I  heard  of 
such  dilapidation  being  committed  before  your  Lordship's  message  to  me 
by  Mr.  Ovens,  I  should  have  exerted  myself  sooner  in  endeavouring  to 
detect  the  persons  concerned  in  destroying  the  building. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
"  My  Lord, 
"  Your  Lordship's  most  obedient 
"  Tullycreevy,  "  humble  servant, 

March  2lst,  1808.*  "  Wm  Fausset, 
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"  Enniskillen,  Jan.  20th,  1808. 

"  My  Lord, 

M  I  take  the  liberty  to  inform  you  that  in  the  Island  of  Devenish 
in  your  Diocese,  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  Round  Tower,  an  old  Church, 
and  a  beautiful  old  Abbey,  allow'd  by  all  Travellers  who  delight  in  anti- 
quities to  be  the  finest  and  most  venerable  in  Ireland;  and  that  there 
was  a  stone  inside  of  the  East  Gable  of  the  Abby  pritty  high  up,  with 
a  curious  inscription  thereon  in  the  old  Saxon  characters,  its  said  (an 
exact  copy  of  which  you  have  on  the  other  side).  It  contained  the 
Builder's  name,  the  Prior's  name,  and  date  of  building,  a  copy  of 
which  the  curious  came  far  and  near  to  take  that  heard  of  it,  it  is  wrote 
in  the  Latin  Language. 

"Near  a  year  ago  a  Captain  Fitzmairs,  who  commands  the  Train 
of  Artillery  at  Enniskillen  and  brought  a  party  of  his  men,  threw 
down  a  part  of  the  Gable  where  this  Inscription  was  fixed  and  carried 
away  the  6tone  the  Inscription  was  on  to  the  Train  Barrac  of  Enniskillen 
and  there  built  it  in  the  wall  above  the  common  Privy  house  Door,  which 
has  greatly  vexed  and  disobliged  all  men  that  ever  seen  it,  as  the  place  it 
was  in  was  once  dedicated  to  a  Religious  use  and  now  the  stone  carried 
away  and  built  in  the  wall  above  the  door  of  a  Servile  Privy. 

"It  is  thought  very  extraordinary  that  Cap1  Fitzmairs  being  a  Rigid 
Papist  was  not  more  superstitious  than  to  be  guilty  of  such  Depridation 
(or  sacriledge  as  we  call  it)  as  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  villanous  action. 

"Now  my  Lord  every  one  in  this  country  that  is  disobliged  at  what 
is  done  within  mentioned  are  in  hopes,  and  flatter  themselves,  that  as  you 
are  at  the  head  of  the  church,  and  has  the  power  and  command  of  all 
things  relative  thereto  that  you'll  lose  no  time  in  ordering  Arch-Deacon 
Cauffield  the  Rector  of  the  Parish  of  Devenish  to  take  the  stone  imme- 
diately back  to  the  Abby  from  whence  it  was  taken,  and  fixed  in  the  wall  by 
Mason  work  in  the  most  permanent  manner,  that  can  be  executed,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  curious  traveller. 

"  We  are  told  that  the  Arch-Deacon  will  soon  be  at  Enniskillen,  and 
that  he  will  have  your  L.ship's  instructions  with  him  to  take  back  the 
stone  to  the  Abby  of  Devenish  from  whence  it  was  taken  without  con- 
sulting you  about  it. 

"  If  the  Arch-I)i:acon  will  not  soon  come  I  suppose  your  instructions 
to  Mr.  Wm  Fawcet  his  curate  will  answer  the  same  purpose,  when 
authorized  by  your  Lordship,  we  long  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  having 
tins  matter  accomplished  as  your  nod  will  be  obeyed  without  more  ado, 
the  common  Papists  here  are  all  disobliged  with  Cap*  Fitzmairs  for  what 
lie  has  been  guilty  of. 

'•It  was  the  duty  of  the  Established  Clergy  to  inform  your  L.ship 
of  this  matter  ;  but  as  they  neglected  it  pardon  me  for  taking  the 
liberty. 

"  I  am  My  Lord 
"  with  deference 
"  Your  most  hble  Serv* 

"John  Fkith. 

"  Excuse  this  bad  paper." 
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u  Enniskillen,  June  26th,  1808. 

"  Mr  Lord, 

"I  return  you  humble  thanks  for  your  exertion  in  ordering  Captain 
Fitzmairs  to  send  back  the  stone  to  Devenish  Abbey,  which  he  did,  and 
sent  a  mason,  who  fixed  it  in  the  place  it  was,  with  lime  mortar.  I  would 
have  acquainted  you  sooner,  but  Mr.  Faucet,  the  curate  of  Devenish,  said 
he  would  do  it  the  post  after. 

"Now  my  Lord,  I  am  under  such  a  lasting  obligation  to  you,  for 
gratifying  me  in  doing  what  I  requested  of  you  (as  I  am  a  lover  of  curi- 
osity and  antiquities),  have  sent — wcfc  I  hope  you'll  accept  of — a  south-east 
view  of  the  ruins  of  Devenish;  and  as  the  sheet  they  are  drawn  on  would 
not  contain  the  description,  and  explanation  in  full,  have  sent  in  a  little 
book,  which  will  inform  you  with  further  satisfaction ;  wrote  from  my 
own  knowledge  and  inspection,  and  the  best  information  I  could  get  from 
others. 

"  I  am  now  compiling  a  Miscellany  of  things  comical,  curious,  and 
entertaining,  which  I  intend  publishing  both  in  prose  and  verse ;  could 
wish  I  was  near  your  Library,  as  I  might  get  something  would  strike  my 
fancy  to  insert  relating  above  all  things  to  antiquity. 

"  If  your  Lordship  thinks  my  poor  attempt  in  drawing  the  plan  I 
have  sent  you  worth  your  notice,  you  may  have  it  framed  and  Glazed 
while  it  is  clean,  you  may  get  it  done,  and  give  orders  that  the  frame  will 
not  coverjhe  borders  of  the  Plan. 

"  I  am  with  deference 

44  Your  L.  ship's  humble  & 

"  most  obed1  Serv* 

"  John  Frith. 

"  P.S.  \ 
"  Cap1  Fitzmairs  is  not  a  Papist,  j 
"  as  we  imagined,  he  is  a  Welsh-  f 
"  man  by  Birth.  His  wife  is  a  I 
"  Portugee,  and  of  consequence  a  * 
"Rigid  Papist."  ; 


Honest  John  Frith  appears  to  have  written  his  descrip- 
tion of  Devenish,  and  to  have  executed  its  accompanying 
drawing  some  time  before  the  date  which  the  latter  bears, 
viz.,  1808.  In  the  document  (see  p.  89,  supra),  he  describes 
the  stone  as  occupying  a  position  inside  the  Abbey,  and  on 
the  right  of  the  east  window.  In  his  letter  to  Bishop  Porter, 
dated  January  20th,  1808,  he  states  that  u  near  a  year  ago" 
Captain  Fitzmaires  and  his  men  broke  down  a  part  of  the 
gable  in  which  the  stone  was  fixed,  and  carried  the  latter 
away.  Both  Frith  and  the  Rev.  W.  Fausset  appear  to 
have  laboured  under  an  erroneous  impression  that  the  stone, 
when  returned  to  the  Abbey,  was  replaced  in  its  old  site. 
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It  now  occupies  a  position  in  the  southern  wall  of  a  small 
recess,  which  faces  the  entrance  to  the  stair-case  of  the 
square  belfry,  and  has  been  well  set  with  lime  mortar. 
Last  year  it  suffered  considerable  injury  at  the  hands  of 
visitors  to  the  Island,  who  appear  to  have  gone  over  for 
the  purpose  of  perpetrating  as  much  Vandalism  as  they 
possibly  could,  in  a  short  time,  and  without  the  aid  of  gun- 
powder. Some  of  their  pastime  consisted  in  the  attempted 
destruction  of  the  tongue-shaped  corbels  which  support  the 
groined  arches  of  the  square  belfry.  The  marks  of  the 
stones  used  as  hammers  in  the  defacement  of  several  of 
these  interesting  features  are  still  painfully  visible. 
The  delicately  formed  crockets,  and  some  other  details 
of  the  doorway  leading  to  the  sacristy,  appear  equally 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  destroyers.  The  in- 
scribed stone,  immediately  after  this  inauspicious  visit, 
presented  all  the  appearance  of  a  target  which  had  been 
frequently  struck.  The  beautifully  carved  Lombardic 
characters,  however,  were  only  chipped,  not  obliterated. 
Singularly  enough,  the  outrage  to  which  I  now  refer  would 
appear,  like  those  denounced  by  Frith,  to  have  been  perpe- 
trated by  soldiers  forming  portion  of  the  garrison  of 
Enniskillen.  But  we  had  no  earnest  Philomath  to  detect 
the  barbarians,  and  to  demand  their  prosecution  "  as  far  as 
law  directs  for  felony  and  sacrilege.,, 

It  cannot  be  too  generally  made  known  that  the  law 
makes  such  conduct  punishable  by  imprisonment  and  hard 
labour  when  the  offender  is  an  adult,  and  by  imprisonment 
and  whipping  when  the  culprit  is  under  sixteen  years  of 
age.  Surely  it  is  time  that  our  "  National  Monuments  " 
should  have  its  protection. 

While  yet  this  sheet  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  I 
am  informed  by  George  Stewart,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  our 
Association,  that,  within  his  memory,  the  building,  which 
I  have  described  as  the  House  of  Molaisse,  was  popu- 
larly styled  the  Kitchen  of  that  saint.  We  read  that 
the  Cukin,  or  "  Kitchen,"  of  the  Ferta,  at  Armagh,  was 
consumed  by  fire,  a.  d.  915. 


PROCEEDINGS 


AND  PAPERS. 


At  a  General  Meeting,  held  at  the  apartments  of  the 
Association,  Butler  House,  Kilkenny,  on  Wednesday, 
April  1st,  1874  : 

Barry  Delany,  M.  D.,  in  the  Chair  ; 

The  Treasurer's  accounts  for  the  years  1871  and  1872 
were  submitted  to  the  Meeting  by  the  Auditors  as  fol- 
lows : — 

treasurer's  accounts. 


CHARGE. 

1871.  £  s.  d. 
Jan.  1.         To  balance  in  Treasurer's  hands  (see  Yol.  II., 

p.  327),   395    3  2 

Dec.  31.        „  Annual  subscriptions,   436  11  6 

Entrance  fees  of  Fellows,   42    0  0 

„  Life  compositions,   2800 

„  One  year's  rent  of  land,  Jerpoint  Abbey,  .  10  0 
„  Cash  received  by  sale  of  "Journal,"  &c,  to 

Members,   21166 

„  Dividends  on  new  3      cent.  Government 

Stock,   1  12  8 


£926    3  10 

DISCHARGE. 

1871.  £    s.  d. 

Dec.  31.    By  postages  of  book-parcels  and  correspondence,     22  14  6 
„  Printing,  paper,  &c,  of  "Annual  Yolume" 

for  1870,   31    7  9 

„  Printing,  paper,  &c,  of  "  Journal"  for  July 
and  October,  1870,  and  January,  April, 

and  July,  1871,   173    2  3 

„  Illustrations  for  "Journnl"  and  "  Annual 

Volume,"   125    5  7 


Carried  forward,      352  10  1 
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£    s.  d. 

Brought  forivard,  352  10  1 
By  binding  and  postage  of  "Journal"  and 
"Annual  Volume,"  general  printing  and 

stationery,   62  19  1 

,,  Collection  of  subscriptions,   34    2  7 

Sundry  expenses,   19  12  4^ 

,,  Early  numbers  of  "  Journal"  and  other 

books  purchased,   29  17  8| 

„  Rent  and  insurance  of  Museum,  ....  20    9  0 
,,  Rent  and  caretaker,  Jerpoint  Abbey,   .    .  2    0  0 
,,  Transcribing  and  editing  original  docu- 
ments,   41     1  0 

Purchase  of  £108  3s.  9d.  new  3  W  cent. 

Government  Stock,   100    0  0 

,,  Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands,     ....  263  12  0 


£926    3  10 

CHARGE. 

1872.  £    s.  d. 

Jan.  1.      To  balance  in  Treasurer's  hands,      ....  263  12  0 

Dec.  31.     ,,  Annual  subscriptions,   401  19  6 

,,  Entrance  fees  of  Fellows,   22    0  0 

,,  Life  compositions,   40    0  0 

,,  One  year's  rent  of  land,  Jerpoint  Abbey,  .  10  0 
,,  Cash  received  by  sale  of  "Journal"  &c.  to 

Members,   17122 

Dividend  on  new  3  W  cent.  Government 

Stock,   489 


£750  12  2 

DISCHARGE. 

1872.  £    5.  d. 
Dec.  31.    By  postage  of  book-parcels  and  correspond- 
ence,                                                  24    5  5 

,,  Printing,  paper,  &c,    of  "  Annual  Vo- 
lume,"   34  16  7 

,,  Printing  of  "  Journal"  for  October,  1867, 
October,  1871,  and  January,  April,  July 

and  October  1872,   168    1  6 

,,  Illustrations  for  "Journal"  and  "Annual 

Volume,"   127    9  0 

"  Binding  and  postage  of  "Journal"  and 
"Annual  Volume,"  general  printing 

and  stationery,  60  11  7 

,,  Collection  of  subscriptions,     ......      30    3  0 

Sundry  expenses,  21     1  84 

Early  numbers  of  "Journal"  and  other 

books  purchased,   6    4  0 


Carried  forward,    472  12  9£ 
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£  s.  d. 
Brought  forward,  472  12  9  \ 
By  rent  and  insurance  of  Museum,   ....  20  9  0 
,,  Rent  and  caretaker,  Jerpoint  Abbey,    .    .  2  0  0 
,,  Transcribing  and  editing  original  docu- 
ments,   40  12  0 

,,  Purchase  of  £55  0s.  6d.  new  3  W  cent. 

Government  Stock,   50  0  0 

„  Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands,     ....  164  18  4  J 

£750  12  2 

CAPITAL  ACCOUNTS. 

1871.  £    s.  d. 
Jan.  1.      By  total  brought  forward  (See  Vol.  II.,  p. 

326),   54    6  8 

Dec.  31.    By  new  3  #*  cent.  Government  Stock  pur- 
chased for  £100,   108    3  9 

£162  10  5 

1872.  £    s.  d. 

Jan.  1.      By  total  brought  forward,  162  10  5 

Dec.  31.    „  new  3  W  cent.  Government  Stock  pur- 
chased for  £50,                                    55    0  6 

£217  10  11 

We  have  examined  the  Accounts  and  Vouchers,  and  find  them  cor- 
rect, leaving  a  balance  of  £164  18*.  \\d.  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

J.  G.  Robertson,   <  jud{fnrji 

.  B.  ilTZSIMONS,  j 

The  following  new  Fellows  were  elected  : — 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Frederick  E.  Tighe,  F.  R.  G.  S., 
Rossanna,  County  Wicklow  :  proposed  by  the  Rev.  James 
Graves. 

W.  D.  Henderson,  Victoria-street,  Belfast:  proposed 
by  George  Langtry,  F.  R.  H.  A.  A.  I. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected  : — 

The  Rev.  Vernon  R.  Drapes,  A.  M.,  The  Priory,  Kells, 
Co.  Kilkenny  ;  and  Charles  James,  Esq.,  Butler  House, 
Kilkenny:  proposed  by  the  Rev.  James  Graves. 

The  Rev.  Denis  O'Donoghue,  P.  P.,  Ardfert,  Tralee  : 
proposed  by  the  Rev.  John  O'Hanlon. 

The  Very  Rev.  Canon  William  O'Sullivan,  P.P., 
Blackrock,  County  Cork  ;  and  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Molony, 
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P.  P.,  Rosscarbery,  County  Cork :  proposed  by  Barry 
Delany,  M.  D. 

John  M'Creery,  Larch  Hill,  Kilkenny;  and  the  Kilkenny 
Catholic  Young  Men's  Society  (per  James  Cox,  their  Hon. 
Sec.)  :  proposed  by  John  Hogan. 

The  following  presentations  were  received,  and  thanks 
voted  to  the  donors  : — 

"  Illustrations  of  the  Roodscreen  at  Barton  Turf,  pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society  ; "  and  "  Illustrations 
of  the  Roodscreen  at  Fritton,  published  under  the  direction 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeo- 
logical Society  :"  presented  by  the  Society. 

"  Lessons  from  the  Lives  of  Irish  Surgeons :  an  Address 
introductory  to  the  Session  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, October,  1873,"  by  E.  D.  Mapother,  M.D.:  pre- 
sented by  the  Author. 

"The  Irish  Builder,"  Nos.  300-340:  presented  by 
the  Publisher. 

The  Secretary  said  that  Members  might  wish  to  know 
that  the  International  Congress  of  Pre-historic  Arche- 
ology would  meet  this  year  at  Stockholm  from  the  7th  to 
the  lGth  of  August.  From  the  Programme,  which  he 
laid  on  the  table,  its  proceedings  promised  to  be  exceed- 
ingly interesting.  The  names  of  those  who  wished  to 
attend  would  be  received  by  Mr.  Franks  of  the  British 
Museum. 

The  Rev.  J.  Graves  stated  that  the  lamented  death  of 
Dr.  James,  since  their  last  meeting,  had  caused  a  vacancy  in 
their  Trustees,  and  also  in  their  Committee,  both  of  which 
it  was  proper,  in  accordance  with  their  Rules,  to  fill  up  at 
the  next  meeting  following  the  occurrence.  However,  he 
thought  they  ought  first  to  pass  a  suitable  resolution,  put- 
ting on  record  their  sense  of  the  loss  which  the  Associa- 
tion had  sustained  in  the  decease  of  Dr.  James,  who  had 
been  a  member  since  the  Society  was  first  founded,  and 
had  uniformly  exerted  himself  to  promote  its  interests. 

All  the  members  present  fully  concurred  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  M  r.  Graves, 

The  following  resolution  was  then  proposed  by  the 
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Rev.  James  Graves,  seconded  by  Mr.  Watters,  and  unani- 
mously  adopted  : — 

"That  this  meeting — the  first  held  since  the  lamented 
death  of  John  James,  M.  D.,  Trustee  and  Member  of  Com- 
mittee of  this  Association,  and  also  one  of  its  founding 
Fellows — cannot  separate  without  expressing  their  deep 
regret  for  the  removal  from  amongst  them  of  so  good  a 
man,  and  one  who,  from  the  commencement  of  this  So- 
ciety, had  in  every  way  exerted  himself  to  promote  its 
interests." 

It  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  Burtchaell,  seconded  by 
the  Rev.  R.  Deverell,  and  resolved — 

"That  Patrick  Watters,  A.M.,  be  elected  Trustee  of 
Association  in  the  room  of  John  James,  M.D.,  deceased." 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Prim,  seconded  by  Mr.  Ro- 
bertson, and  resolved— 

"That  Samuel  Ferguson,  LL.  D.,  Q.C.,  V.P.R.LA., 
&c,  be  elected  on  the  Committee  of  this  Association  in  the 
room  of  John  James,  M.  D.,  deceased." 

The  Hon.  Secretary  reported  that  the  proper  steps  had 
been  taken  to  represent  this  Association  at  the  Belfast 
Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  in  August  next,  and 
also  to  form  a  good  collection  of  antiquities  there  on  the 
occasion.  It  had  been  suggested  by  some  Northern  mem- 
bers of  our  Association,  that  our  July  Meeting  should  be 
adjourned  to  Belfast,  and  held  during  the  week  of  the 
great  gathering  there ;  but  on  mature  consideration  it  was 
thought  better  not  to  change  the  place  of  meeting  this  year, 
as  all  Irish  societies  ought  to  give  way  to  that  visiting  our 
shores.  Next  year,  however,  was  suggested  as  a  fitting 
occasion  for  this  Association  to  hold  one  of  its  meetings  at 
Belfast. 

The  Rev.  James  Graves  laid  before  the  meeting  a 
parchment  document,  elaborately  engrossed,  and  having 
the  seal  of  the  Corporation  of  Kilkenny  attached.  This 
had  been  forwarded  by  a  Member  of  the  Association,  J. 
Stratford  Kir  wan,  Esq.,  Ballyglunin  Park,  Co.  Galway. 
who  had  found  it  amongst  his  family  papers  ;  he  being 
a  descendant  of  the  Cornet  Stratford,  of  the  1st  Carbi- 
neers, referred  to  in  the  document.  It  was  of  considerable 
local  interest  as  illustrating  the  struggle  which  had  taken 
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place  in  Kilkenny  between  the  adherents  of  the  House 
of  Hanover  and  those  who  supported  the  second  Duke 
of  Ormonde  in  his  views  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart 
dynasty  before  and  after  Queen  Anne's  demise,  which 
had  led  to  the  flight  and  attainder  of  the  Duke  imme- 
diately after  George  I.  ascended  the  throne.  Some  docu- 
ments from  the  Corporation  archives,  bearing  on  this 
struggle,  had  been  already  submitted  to  the  Members 
of  the  Association  by  Mr.  Waiters.  In  that  now  before 
them,  the  reference  to  the  formation  in  Kilkenny  of  rival 
Societies,  termed  "The  Ormonde  Club"  and  "The  Hanover 
Club"  was  of  much  interest,  as  were  also  the  signatures  to 
the  testimonial,  which  afforded  a  list  of  all  the  citizens  of 
Kilkenny  well  affected  to  the  line  of  Guelph  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century.  The  following  was  a  transcript 
of  the  document: — 

"  Civif  KiTkevC. 

"By  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  Sheriffs,  Com'on-council-men,  Gentlemen, 
and  Cittizens  of  the  said  City. 

"We  Hereby  Certifie  that  Euseby  Stratford,  Esqr,  Cornett  in  his 
Majtie'  first  Regiment  of  Carabiniers,  hath,  upon  Many  Occations,  dis- 
tinguished his  zeale  for  his  Present  Most  Excellent  Majesties  Person 
and  Royall  Family,  more  Particularly  in  this  Citty,  being  Quartered  here 
during  the  Late  Duke  of  Ormonds  being  Generalissimo  of  her  Late 
Majesties  Forces  and  Lord  Lievtenant  of  this  Kingdom.  When,  tho' 
Frequently  Menaced,  he  Openly  and  Vigorously  Exerted  himself  by 
Opposing  the  Pernicious  Practices  that  were  then  Carrying  on  to  Foment 
a  Rebellion  on  these  Nations,  and  to  Defeate  the  Protestant  Succession 
in  his  Majtie  and  Royall  House,  as  then  Settled  and  Limited  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  But  more  Particularly  by  Instituting  an  Honourable 
Society  in  this  Citty  by  the  Title  ol*  the  Hannover  Clubb  in  opposition  to 
the  Ormonde  Clubb  (which  was  then  maintained),  and,  at  his  own  Charges, 
Opposing  the  S'1  Late  Duke  of  Ormonds  Party  and  Interest  in  this 
Citty,  by  Standeing  one  of  the  Candidates  for  the  same,  in  the  Last 
Election  of  Members  of  Parliament  in  the  Late  Queen's  Reigne,  which  was 
called  by  Sr.  Constantine  Phipps,  who  was  then  our  Lord  Chancellor  and 
one  of  our  Lords  Justices,  which  he,  the  said  Cornett  Stratford,  Carried 
on  at  a  very  preate  Expence  in  this  Citty,  for  which  we  give  him,  the 
said  Cornett  Euseby  Stratford,  this  our  Publick  Thankes,  in  Testimony 
Whereof  we  Affix  our  Com'on  Setle,  and  Subscribe  our  names  this  18th 
Day  of  A  prill,  in  the  Fourth  Year  of  his  Majestie's  Reign,  Annoq'  Dom. 
1718. 

''.John  Desarroy,  Mayr. 
Eben.  Warren,  Aid".  Win.  Baxter,  Aid". 

Thomas  Phillips,  AM".  Edwd  Evans,  Aid". 

Jofcias  Uaydoeke,  Aid'1.  John  Cooksey,  Aid". 
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Enoch  Collier,  Aldn. 
Rich.  Phillips,  Aldn. 
Cha.  Cartwright. 
Tho.  Sandford,  Aldn. 
Stephen  Haydock,  Aid". 
Jon  Blunden,  Aldn. 
A.  Cuffe,  Aid". 
Samuel  Reddock,  Sher. 
Richd.  Williams 
Antho.  Blunt 
Robert  Shervington 
William  Garnett 
Hen.  Evans 
Hen.  Whitehead 
Wm.  Williams 
Mathias  Stapleton 
James  Oulfield 
Wm.  Per ci vale 
Caleb  Cartnight 
Ja.  Clarke 
Rob*.  Oughton 
Thomas  Jocelyn 
Ed.  Warton 
William  Winckell 
Benj.  Meares 
Robert  Wolseley 
Anthony  Burren 


John  Sarjeant 
Hugh  Holmes 
William  MacMoran 
Benj.  Meares 
John  Davis 
Walter  Van  Treight 
Thos.  Date 
Wm.  Date 
James  Richosson 
Geo.  Sandford 
Thomas  Davis 
Nichs.  Lambert 
Willm.  Whitky 
Thomas  Goodale 
Alger.  Warren 
John  Ferguson 
Will*  Badge 
Rob*.  Hackett 
John  Minchin 
Hugh  Lacy 
Tho.  Wilkinson 
Phill.  Sargint 
Tho.  Wansell 
Lem.  Hodgson 
Jo11.  Griffiths 
Rob.  Sheerman 
Will™  Stone" 


A  communication  was  read  from  Richard  R.  Brash, 
M.  R.  I.  A.?  relative  to  Inscribed  Cromlechs,  as  follows : — 

"  I  have  read  with  interest  Dr.  Ferguson's  interesting  communication 
on  Inscribed  Cromlechs.  I  have  for  some  years  past  been  in  the  habit 
of  examining  monuments  of  this  class  with  the  expectation  of  finding 
Ogam  characters  in  connexion  with  them,  but  have  hitherto  failed. 
In  one  instance,  only,  have  I  found  artificial  marks  on  a  veritable  Crom- 
lech ;  the  monument  is  named  the  Baal  'ic,  and  stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
about  three  miles  west  of  Macroom,  Co.  Cork.  It  is  formed  by  five  sup- 
porting stones,  enclosing  a  rectangular  chamber ;  two  at  each  side  and 
one  at  an  end,  the  other  end  being  open ;  these  support  a  table-stone, 
eight  feet  by  seven  feet,  and  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  thick;  it  slopes 
at  an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrees. 

On  the  under  side  of  this  table-stone  I  found  a  series  of  artificial 
marks,  covering  almost  the  entire  surface,  consisting  of  lines  straight  and 
oblique,  numerous  crosses  or  lines  intersecting  at  right  angles,  and  other 
nondescript  forms;  a  copy  was  taken  with  some  difficulty  at  the  time, 
but  I  regret  to  say  I  have  mislaid  it.  The  Cromlech  stands  east  and 
west  and  is  on  the  townland  of  Scrahanard ;  30  yards  from  it  is  a  pillar- 
stone,  and  three  fields  to  the  south,  a  fine  Rath,  80  feet  in  diameter 
clear  of  the  rampart,  which  is  16  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  14  feet  high 
outside,  from  the  bottom  of  the  foss;  this  rampart  is  of  earth  lined  inside 
with  stone;  the  entrance  faced  S.  W.  and  was  built  of  uncemented  masonry. 
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The  marks  on  the  table-stone  of  the  Baalic  are  of  the  same  type  as  those 
on  the  Lennon  and  Rathkenny  stones,  described  in  Dr.  Ferguson's  com- 
munication. I  fully  agree  with  that  gentleman  that  they  never  4  could 
have  been  designed  to  convey  a  meaning,  much  less  a  meaning  to  be 
arrived  at  through  the  medium  of  phonetic  exponents.'  They  are  evi- 
dently the  arbitrary  whims  of  a  rude  race,  and  must  have  been  executed 
before  the  stone  was  placed  in  its  present  position,  as  it  would  be  next 
to  an  impossibility  to  cut  them  afterwards,  the  space  is  so  low  and 
confined.  The  scorings  on  the  stones  from  the  Museum,  R.  I.  A., 
and  on  those  from  Ardudwy,  N.  Wales,  are  in  my  opinion  of  no 
value  in  an  antiquarian  view.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  plate  3,  appear  to  me 
to  be  of  the  class  known-  to  disappointed  Ogam  hunters  as  plough- 
scratches;  many  a  weary  journey  poor  Windele  and  I  have  had  on  the 
scent  of  an  Ogam  inscribed  stone,  and  at  the  end  have  been  vexed  beyond 
measure  to  find  it  a  field-stone,  scored  with  plough-markings.  Some  of 
these  are  so  regularly  cut,  and  the  incised  lines,  in  some  instances,  so 
straight,  that  we  have  found  it  difficult  to  determine  that  they  were  not 
artificial;  we,  however,  generally  found,  that  such  stones  were  taken  out 
of  a  field,  in  the  course  of  preparing  land  that  had  been  ploughed  for 
years.  I  have  seen  scores  on  such  that  would  deceive  many  unwary 
antiquaries.  No.  4,  on  the  same  plate,  exhibits  marks  that  are  evidently 
natural.  I  have  seen  great  numbers  of  stones  and  rocks  bearing  such 
natural  weatherings.  To  show  how  cautious  we  should  be  in  attaching 
importance  to  such  objects,  I  would  state  the  following :  a  few  years 
since,  when  the  mania  about  cup  markings  was  at  its  height,  I  happened 
to  be  at  Oystermouth,  South  "Wales ;  walking  out  towards  the  Mumbles, 
I  noticed  quarrying  operations  going  on  ;  the  stone  was  in  vertical  strata, 
and  as  each  layer  was  removed,  the  face  of  the  next  exhibited  cupped 
depressions  irregularly  distributed  over  the  surface,  and  in  considerable 
numbers.  I  immediately  recognised  as  a  fact  that  which  I  had  pre- 
viously surmised,  namely,  that  three-fourths  of  those  cup-markings  that 
had  been  occupying  the  attention  of  learned  societies,  and  filling  the 
pages  of  their  publications,  had  no  archaeological  significance  whatever, 
and  were  merely  freaks  of  nature. 

u  In  a  postscript  to  his  communication,  Dr.  Ferguson  has  made  some 
remarks  concerning  my  paper  on  the  Gowran  Stone  printed  in  our 
Journal  for  July,  1873.  I  do  not  expect  to  convince  the  judgment  of 
that  gentleman  as  to  the  fact  therein  stated  by  me,  namely,  that  we  have 
several  instances  of  Ogam  inscribed  pillar-stones  having  been  removed 
from  their  original  sites  and  uses,  and  appropriated  to  Christian  purposes; 
neither  do  I  desire  to  continue  the  controversy,  being  quite  willing  to 
leave  the  evidence  on  both  sides  to  the  judgments  of  the  readers  of  our 
Journal.  I  am  not  aware  of  having  stated  that  Dr.  Ferguson  held  *  the 
theory  of  the  Christian  origin  of  Irish  Ogams  ; '  neither  have  I  attributed 
to  him  '  the  distinction  of  having  designated  the  Ogam  writing  as  '  a 
trick  of  the  Middle  Ages.'  My  allusion  was  to  a  communication  made 
by  a  learned  Irish  antiquary  to  a  certain  learned  Society,  in  which  he 
stated,  that  the  Ogam  writings  *  were  tricks  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that 
would  soon  be  exposed.'  My  remark  respecting  '  the  want  of  gravity ' 
shown  in  the  treatment  of  the  very  important  subject  under  discussion 
was  intended  in  a  general  sense,  and  not  for  any  personal  application.  I 
hold  the  zeal  and  talents  of  Dr.  Ferguson  in  the  highest  estimation,  and 
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wish  him  every  success  in  his  important  labours,  though  in  some  points 
we  may  not  agree." 

The  Rev.  James  Graves  observed,  that,  although  hold- 
ing with  Mr.  Brash  that  some  of  the  so-called  "  cup-mark- 
ings "  had  arisen  from  natural  causes,  he  could  not  agree 
with  him  that  they  were  the  result  of  geological  causes. 
The  depressions  which  Mr.  Brash  had  seen  near  the 
Mumbles  were  probably  the  well  known  "  ripple-marks  " 
so  common  in  the  old  red  sandstone  series  of  rocks,  but 
no  one  who  had  examined  undoubted  "  cup-markings," 
and  was  at  all  familiar  with  geological  phenomena  could 
ever  confound  the  one  with  the  other.   Not  to  speak  of  the 
undoubted  traces  of  the  pick  occurring  on  many  of  the  "cup- 
markings"  under  consideration,  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
suppose  -that  the  concentric  or  spiral  rings  which  often 
surrounded  the  cups  could  be  the  result  of  geological 
causes.  He  for  one,  therefore,  could  not  accept  Mr.  Brash's 
solution  of  the  question.    He  believed  that  depressions, 
very  like  the  genuine  "  cup-markings,"  were  sometimes 
caused,  especially  on  the  upper  surface  of  calcareous  rocks 
and  boulders,  by  the  solvent  action  of  rain  water :  but  this 
would  not  account  for  their  occurrence  in  hard  grits  such 
as  those  found  by  Mr.  Wakeman  in  sepulchral  cists,  and 
illustrated  in  Vol.  II.,  fourth  series,  of  the  "  Journal,"  p. 
510  ;  nor  for  such  as  he  had  himself  seen,  accompanied  by 
circles,  on  the  standing  stone  at  Muff,  over  the  Foyle, 
below  Londonderry. 

The  following  paper,  by  Mr.  J.  O'Beirne  Crowe,  on 
u  Cothraige"  as  a  name  of  St.  Patrick,  was  submitted  to  the 
Meeting  by  the  Hon.  Secretary: — 

"  The  life  of  the  Apostle  of  Ireland  may  be  divided  into  three  stages: 
the  first  stage  embracing  his  boyhood,  that  is,  from  his  birth  to  his  cap- 
tivity :  the  second,  the  period  of  his  captivity  :  and  the  third,  that  of  his 
missionary  labours.  During  the  first  period  his  name  was  Sucat :  during 
the  second,  Cothraige :  and  during  the  third,  Patric.  The  word  Coth- 
raige, in  connexion  with  our  saint,  but  not  as  his  name,  first  occurs  in 
the  Book  of  Armagh  (Stokes's  "  Goidelica,"  p.  86)  :  '  Patricius  venit  in 

Hiberniam  "Oucec  lap  pin  t>i  a  chennabich,  aicme  bee  l  Cliu  : 

Cocpige  a  amm  :  '  Patric  came  to  Ireland   Thereafter  he  came 

to  his  family,  a  small  gens  in  Cliu  :  Cotrige  its  name.'  In  this  passage 
we  are  told  that  Patric,  after  coming  to  Ireland,  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  his 
own  family,  the  Cotrige,  to  whom  he  was  previously  a  slave  for  six  years; 
but  the  passage  does  not  say  that  Cotrige  was  a  name  for  Patric.  In 

4th  skk.,  vol.  in.  0 
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another  place,  however,  Tirechan  calls  him  Cothirthiacus,  and  says  that 
he  was  so  called,  quia  servivit  .nil.  domibus  — 1  because  he  was  a  slave  to 
four  houses.' 

"  Now,  I  think,  we  can  easily  divine  the  authority  on  which  Tirechan 
has  founded  this  erroneous  interpretation.  In  the  fifth  line  of  Fiacc's 
hymn  we  read  :  — 

"  'bacon  lie  Cochpai^e,  cecap  cpebe  bi  a  po^nab.' 

**  'Numerous  were  the  Cothraige,  four  tribes  to  whom  he  was  slave.' 

Tirechan  imagined  that  cecap  cpebe  (that  is,  cecap-ai^e,  four-division) 
gave  rise  to  the  form  Cothraige,  and  accordingly  he  translates  the  last 
half-verse — '  four  tribes  from  serving  them,'  that  is,  'from  serving  four 
tribes,'  taking  bi  to  mean  from,  not  to.  The  gloss  on  this  passage,  in  the 
Lib.  Hymnorum  adopts  Tirechan's  view,  thus — polenapcap  inc  aimnm 
ap  Cochpaije  (.1.  cecap-aige)  apinni  bognich  cpibubup  .im. — '  the 
name  Cothraige  (that  is,  four-division)  adhered  to  him,  because  he"  was 
slave  to  four  tribes.'  Tirechan's  erroneous  interpretation  is  the  origin  of 
the  Liber  Hymnorum  gloss — a  gloss  which  has  led  astray  all  Subsequent 
translators  of  Fiacc.  The  last  translation  of  this  line  was  made  by  Stokes 
in  his  '  Goidelica,'  thus  : 

"  '  Many  were  they — four  tribes,  which  Cothraige  served.' 

"  The  violence  done  by  this  rendering  to  the  collocation  of  the  Irish 
text  is  rather  too  much.  Fiacc,  as  I  have  stated  above,  does  not  say  that 
Cothraige  was  a  name  for  Patric.  What  he  meant  to  say,  and  did  say, 
is — that  our  saint,  while  a  slave,  suffered  the  severest  hardships  (see  pre- 
ceding line)  ;  and  to  confirm  this  statement,  he  adds  that  the  gens  Coth- 
raige were  numerous,  consisting,  as  they  did,  of  four  tribes.  But  though 
Fiacc  does  not  call  Patric  by  the  name  of  Cothraige,  we  know  from  later 
writers  that  this  was  his  traditional  slave-name.  And  this  was  quite  na- 
tural, for  during  his  captivity  with  Mil-chu,  he  was,  of  course,  classed 
among  the  Cotrigians.  The  word  is  formed  from  Coth%  as  Ciarrige  is  from 
Ciar,  Muscraige  from  Muse,  and  so  on. 

"We  now  see  the  origin  of  the  name  Cothraige,  as  applied  to  St. 
Patric.  We  see  also  that  Fiacc  had  a  just  conception  of  the  collocation  of 
an  Irish  sentence;  but  we  see  further  that  Tirechan,  even  as  early  as  the 
ninth  century,  was  unable  to  interpret  the  simple  verse  under  discus- 
sion— an  indisputable  proof  of  the  high  antiquity  and  great  difficulty  of 
Fiacc.  Some,  indeed,  of  our  Irish  scholars  are  under  the  impression  that 
our  ancient  little  poems  are  quite  simple;  but  if  they  look  a  little  deeper 
into  these  compositions,  they  will  find  reason  to  change  their  opinion. 
In  the  first  place,  to  make  an  accurate  transcript  of  text  and  glosses  is  in 
itself  a  serious  task,  and  can  be  made  by  a  thorough  scholar  only.  The 
most  accurate  printed  copy  I  have  seen  is  that  by  Stokes,  in  his  'Goide- 
lica,' and  yet  even  this  is  not  free  from  errors.  On  this  point  I  shall  here 
notice  one  passage  only.  Verse  .  .  .  from  Brocan,  begins  thus  in 
print:  '  1  liuboponcai,'  but  the  MS.  reads  'ma  boponcai.'  Translate 
thus  interrogatively  : 

If  it  were  done  for  a  person,  in  what  place  in  which  ear  of  any 
living  one  hath  heard? 
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The  gloss  on  c'aipm  is  ubi  (where?).  In  reference  to  translation  I 
shall  notice  but  one  passage  also.    Verse  43  : 

"'lngen  amlabap  Oobepc  bpigce — ba  hoen  a  hampa — 
thus  rendered  : 

"  '  A  dumb  girl  was  brought  to  Brigit,  it  was  one  of  her  miracles, 

Here  bpigce  is  not  '  to  Brigit,'  which  would  require  CO  bpigic,  or  in 
the  older  form,  co  bpi^ce  :  it  is  the  nominativus pendens,  as  it  is  called,  and 
is  explained  by  the  subject  to  the  verb  in  the  next  verse.  The  construction 
6en  a  hampa  '  one  of  her  miracles,'  is  not  Irish  :  this  would  be  6en  bi  a 
hampaib,  as  6m  bi  aipchmchib,  '  one  of  the  chiefs,'  Z.  300.  The  pro- 
position in  full  is  :  ba  a  hampa  oen-ampa — '  her  miracle  was  an  incom- 
parable miracle.'  For  this  use  of  oen  compare :  '  Archimedes  unicus 
spectator  coeli  et  siderum' — Archimedes,  unique  (incomparable),  sur- 
veyor of  the  heaven  and  of  the  stars,'  Li  v.  24,  34.  And  so  with  a  con- 
genial sense  in  another  verse — ba  hoen-macaip  maicc  ptg  maip — '  she 
was  unique  (sole)  mother  of  the  great  king's  son  ;'  not  '  one  of  the 
mothers,'  as  rendered  from  the  erroneous  gloss  '  una  de  matribus,'  and 
adopted  by  Ebel  in  his  edition  of  Zeuss.  '  One  of  the  mothers'  would 
require  oen  Oi  mdchpib,  as  noted  above.  Compare  the  use  of  6en  in 
the  Vision  of  Cathair  Mor,  "Journal,"  fourth  series,  Vol.  II.,  p.  48, 
quatrain  XLIX. :  Qp  h  CpinO  co  p'bac  oen-pi :  Until  thou  wilt  be 
sole  king  over  Erin. 

"I  fear  this  note  has  already  grown  too  long.  I  must  therefore  end  it 
by  saying,  that  the  remarks  here  made  will  give  the  Irish  student  an  idea 
of  the  mode  in  which  I  should  like  to  see  these  old  specimens  of  Irish 
poetry  presented  to  the  students  of  our  ancient  tongue." 


The  following  papers  were  contributed  : 
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BY  THE   REV.   SYLVESTER  MALONE,  M.R.I.A.,   F.R.H,  A.A.I. 

On  reading  the  history  of  the  thirteenth  century,  once  on 
a  time,  I  was  struck  by  the  strange  titles  assumed  by  the 
Doges  of  Venice.  In  consequence  of  the  aid  which  that 
city  afforded  in  defeating  the  Greek  Emperor,  and  taking 
Constantinople,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
its  chief  magistrates  claimed  jurisdiction  over  three  out 
of  eight  portions  of  the  city  of  Constantinople,  and  styled 
themselves  lords  of  one  fourth  and  a  half  of  the  Roman 
Empire  ("  Sanuto,"  p.  530.  Ducange,  41  Histoire  de  Con- 
stantinop.,  "  i.,  37).  Such  claims  on  the  part  of  a  powerful 
state  to  a  fractional  division  of  an  empire  and  a  vast  city 
sound,  perhaps,  less  strange  than  those  of  which  Scattery 
Island  was  said  to  be  the  object. 


Q.  Knrikaanore,   m  the  County  of  Kerry,    r.  Carrigoholt,  belonging  to  my  Lord  of  Clare. 
u   (jucnn,  a  neat  box  belonging  to  Mr.  Abraham  Vanhogarden,  who  built  it.   R.  Ennis 
■    •  W   ttog-]    mmI.    a.  Customhouse  Boat.  T.  Kilcardane  poynt.   V.  Knock  Ray-hill. 


Iniscathay,  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  Inniscattery,  lies 
some  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  River  Shannon, 
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while  it  is  scarcely  a  mile  from  the  mainland  of  Clare,1 
of  which  county  it  formed  a  part ;  it  is  distant  some  three 
or  four  miles  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Kerry,  on  the 
southern  side,  and  some  fifteen  miles  from  the  nearest 
part  of  Limerick,  on  the  south-east  part  of  the  same  coast. 
The  extent  of  Iniscathay  comprises  100  acres.  The  accom- 
panying cut  is  from  a  drawing  by  Thomas  Dineley,  who 
sketched  the  island  as  it  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  and  in  whose  tour  the  drawing  was  published  in  the 
pages  of  our  "  Journal." 

Ever  since  the  foundation  of  Iniscathay,  by  St.  Senan, 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  down  to  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  Iniscathay 
claimed  and  exercised  jurisdiction  over  portions  of  Clare, 
Limerick,  and  Kerry.  St.  Senanus  was  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  religious  houses  founded  by  him,  especially 
on  either  side  of  the  Lower  Shannon,  and  to  these  origi- 
nally, perhaps,  his  jurisdiction  was  confined;2  but  that  of 
his  successors  extended,  beyond  question,  to  considerable 
portions  of  the  present  dioceses  of  Limerick,  Kerry,  and 
Killaloe.  Independently  of  their  foundation  by  the  saint 
in  those  places,  religious  houses  claimed  his  charitable 
interest  on  other  grounds.  Magh-Locha,  in  Clare,  distant 
some  three  or  four  miles  from  Scattery,  was  his  birth- 
place.  In  Kerry  he  received  the  rudiments  of  education 
under  Abbot  Cassidan  ;  while  his  mother,  a  fit  consort  for 
his  princely  father,  was  a  Kerry  lady.  Hy-Figinte,  or  the 
barony  of  Connello,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  claimed 
from  him  a  special  interest,  because  its  Pagan  Toparch 
Mactal,  who  used  to  make  descents  on  the  shores  of  Inis- 
cathay and  annoy  St.  Senan,  owed,  probably,  his  salvation 
to  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  saint ;  and  such  was  their  sense 
of  gratitude,  and  such  the  confidence  of  the  faithful  of  Hy- 


1  Scattery  is  not  a  half  mile  from  the 
mainland  of  Clare,  if  we  invert  the  rule 
applied  in  a  moral  and  different  matter : 
J-ropinquior  trahit  ad  se  remotiorem — for 
Hog's  Island  is  between  Scattery  and 
mainland  of  Clare. 

2  It  was  not  unusual  for  a  monastery  to 
have  a  Bishop  for  the  exclusive  use  of  its 
religious.  Thus  we  see  that  about  the 
year  990  Cormac  O'Cilline  was  prelate  of 


*  Tuaim  Greine,  and  built  Tuaim  in  the 
reign  of  Daniel ;  and  that  Tola  was  Bi- 
shop of  Disert  Tola,  in  Thomond.  He 
was  of  the  race  of  Corbmac,  son  of  Tadg, 
son  of  Cian,  son  of  Oilioll  Olum.  And  yet 
none  of  these  prelates  is  numbered  among 
the  successors  of  St.  Flannan.  Vide 
"  Martyrology  of  Donegal,"  at  30th  March. 
Edited  by  Drs.  Todd  and  Reeves  for  tbe 
Irish  Archaeological  and  Celtic  Society. 
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Conail  in  the  saintly  founder  of  Iniscathay,  that  they 
adopted  him  as  their  holy  patron.  The  See  of  Iniscathay, 
then,  was  a  very  old  one  ;  so  old,  that  it  existed,  very  pro- 
bably, before  the  Sees  of  Limerick,  Killaloe,  or  Ardfert ; 
or,  at  least,  before  their  limits  were  accurately  defined. 
The  See  of  Iniscathay,  comprising  the  present  baronies 
of  Moyarta  and  Clonderlaw,  in  Clare,  the  barony  of  Con- 
nello,  in  Limerick,  and  that  portion  of  Kerry  which  stretches 
from  the  river  Feale  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  existed 
for  upwards  of  600  }'ears.  But  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century  Iniscathay,  as  an  Episcopal  See,  was  divided.  All 
that  lay  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Shannon  was  shared 
between  Limerick  and  Ardfert.  But  Iniscathay,  as  an 
island,  was  it  partitioned  away  like  Constantinople,  if  we 
may  compare  great  things  with  small,  into  fractional  parts  ? 
Or,  stranger  still,  though  forming  a  part  of  Corcobaskin, 
which  had  been  annexed  to  Killaloe,  was  it,  as  some 
groundlessly  assert,  entirely  annexed  to  the  diocese  of 
Limerick  ?    We  unhesitatingly  answer,  no. 

And  first  of  all,  that  we  may  proceed  from  the  known 
to  the  less  known,  we  are  to  consider  to  whom  in  point  of 
fact  is  Iniscathay  spiritually  subject.  For  the  presumption 
of  right  is  in  favour  of  actual  possession.1  This  axiom  of 
law,  admitted  and  acted  on  by  legists  in  civil  as  well  as 
spiritual  matters,  establishes  an  exclusive  claim  to  Inisca- 
thay on  the  part  of  Killaloe ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  it  is  presumable  that  all  the  predecessors 
of  the  present  Bishop  of  Scattery  were,  since  the  twelfth 
century,  the  legitimate  actual  spiritual  rulers  of  that 
island. 

General  Councils  laid  down  a  very  plain  unmistakable 
rule,  whereby  the  annexation  of  territory  to  dioceses  might 
be  regulated.  The  Council  of  Trent  subjected  to  the 
nearest  Bishop  those  places  which  could  not  be  claimed  by 
any  diocese.'2  Now  the  diocese  of  Killaloe  lay  the  nearest 
to  Scattery,  or  rather  Iniscathay  was  substantially  a  part 
of  it.  Even  long  before  the  Council  of  Trent,  during  the 
middle  ages,  a  sense  of  equity  determined  that  islands,  in 


i  u  A«l  primordium  tituli  posterior  scm-  2«Fagnamis<"  in  l.  5  Dccret.  Tart  ii.' 
per  rcfcrtur."  c.  42:  Sess,  24.  c.  Trent. 
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the  absence  of  a  strong  reason  to  the  contrary,  should  be- 
long to  those  who  possessed  the  mainland.1 

Luckily,  however,  we  are  left  neither  to  deductions 
from  principles  nor  application  of  rules,  however  plain. 
Apart  from  the  strong  presumption  afforded  by  possession 
there  exists  the  strongest  antecedent  probability  in  favour 
of  the  claim  of  Killaloe  to  Iniscathay. 

At  the  Council  of  Rathbreasil — presided  over  by  a 
Roman  legate,  a  Bishop  of  Limerick,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century  —  one  of  the  principal  regulations 
made  there  regarded  the  denning  of  the  limits  and  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  dioceses  in  Ireland,  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances would  permit  its  being  carried  out.  Well,  at  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century,  as  the  Bishops  of  those  Sees 
contemplated  to  be  suppressed  had  died  away,  the  law  of 
the  Synod  of  Rathbreasil,  in  regard  to  the  number  and 
limits  of  dioceses  was,  for  the  most  part,  carried  out.  But 
what  had  been  the  limits  laid  down,  which,  by  and  by, 
were  to  define  the  extent  of  Killaloe  ?  They  had  been 
such  as  they  are  at  the  present  time.  They  were  defined 
(  Vide  44  Keating,"  sub.  an.),  on  the  east  by  Slieve-Dala — 
Ballaghmore — (near  Borris  in  Ossory)  and  Glankeen,  near 
Borris-a-Kane  ;  on  the  north  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
Mount  Echtighe  (between  Clare  and  Galway)  ;  on  the  west 
by  Cuchullain's  Leap  (vulgarly  Loop-head)  ;  on  the  south- 
east by  Glenacross  and  Cratloe  mountains. 

And  here  we  digress,  but  we  have  an  aim  in  our  di- 
gression, to  consider  how  it  happens  that  the  diocese  of 
Killaloe  is  bounded  by  such  curious  but  vast  limits. 

The  father  of  St.  Flannan,  Patron  Bishop  of  Killaloe, 
was  Prince  of  Thomond.  He  was  munificent  in  his  endow- 
ments, and,  as  was  natural,  wished,  as  much  as  possible, 
that  the  episcopal  sway  of  his  saintly  son  would  be  co- 
extensive with  his  own  dominions.  The  direct  ancestors 
of  Tordelbhach,  father  of  St.  Flannan,  had  been,  since  the 
days  of  Oilioll  Ollum,  in  234,  kings  either  of  Thomond  or 
Munster.    And  even  though  Torlough  were  king  only  of 


1  Quod  si  nlteri  proximior  parti  eorum, 
est  tuntum  qui  ex  parte  pro  ripam  pradia 


possidehant.  "  Institut.''  §  22,  de  rerum 
divisionc. 
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Thomond,  his  territories  would  have  been  far  more  exten- 
sive than  what  our  present  notions  of  Thomond  would 
suggest.  The  King  of  Thomond,  or  of  the  Dalgais,  pos- 
sessed twelve  cantreds  ;  and  these  extended  from  Slieve 
Dala  to  Ouchullain's  Leap  (Loop-head),  and  from  Slieve 
Echtighe  to  Slieve  Eibhlinne — Slieve  Phelim,  north-west 
of  Tipperary.  Of  course  the  possessions, of  other  Bishops, 
apart  from  the  moral  impossibility  otherwise,  precluded 
the  possibility  of  St.  Flannan's  jurisdiction  extending  over 
all  Thomond.  But,  on  the  suppression  of  the  old  Sees  of 
Roscrea  in  the  east,  and  of  Iniscathay,  in  the  west  of  Tho- 
mond, there  was  no  reason  why,  at  these  points,  the  diocese 
of  Killaloe  should  not  have  the  same  limits  as  Thomond  ; 
and  so  it  was  determined  on  at  the  Synod  of  Rathbreasil, 
in  the  reign  of  Muirchertach,1  the  tenth  in  direct  descent 
from  Tordelbhach.  Thomond  then  having  once  on  a  time 
extended  from  Athlugaid  (near  Bunahown)  to  Knockany, 
and  from  Loop  Head  to  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains,  accounts 
for  the  extent  of  Killaloe.  Hence  its  presence  in  the 
Queen's  County,  in  Tipperary,  in  Galway,  and  in  Castle- 
connell  in  Limerick,  connected  with  the  present  Thomond 
by  Brien's  Bridge.  And  if  we  find  the  baronies  of  Bally  - 
brit  and  Clonlisk,  in  the  King's  County,2  forming  too  a 
part  of  the  diocese  of  Killaloe,  it  is  caused,  perhaps,  no  less 
by  the  fact  of  these  baronies  having  once  belonged  to  the 
Dalcassians  than  by  their  connexion  with  the  annexed  See 
of  Roscrea. 

And  while  the  diocese  of  Killaloe  is  no  less  remarkable 
for  its  curious  limits  than  its  extent,  an  explanation  of 
both  is  found  in  the  same  cause.  Thus  the  baronies  of 
Burren  and  Corcumroe,  now  forming  naturally  a  portion 
of  the  present  Thomond  or  Clare,  constituted  from  the 
earliest  Christian  times  in  Ireland,  and  still  constitute,  the 
old  but  now  annexed  diocese  of  Kilfenora, 


1  Ee  died  in  the  year  1 1 19. 

2  A  division  of  Ireland  into  north  and 
south  was  a  very  old  one.  Leath  Cuin  was 
tin:  northern,  while  the  southern  division 
went  hy  the  name  of  Lcuth  Muyha.  The 
boundary  line  ran  from  Galway  across  the 
Island  towards  the  Suir.    Uosnva  and  Hirr 


were  thus  included  in  the  southern  divi- 
sion, over  which  the  Dalcassians  ruled. 
Yet  Birr,  now  in  the  diocese  of  Killaloe, 
subsequent  to  its  annexation  to  Leinster, 
was  not  subjected  to  the  authority  of 
tho  Ecclesiastical  Metropolitan  of  Lein- 
ster. 
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Killaloe,  which  stretches  on  the  east  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  present  province  ofMunster,  is  unexpectedly  met  by 
the  boundary  line  of  Burren  Mountains  on  the  north, 
simply  because  ancient  Thomond  there  found  its  limits. 
Originally  Clare  formed  part  of  Connaught.  But  Lugaid 
Meann,  King  of  Thomond,  the  sixth  in  direct  descent  from 
Oilioll  Ollum,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  Dal  Cais  Borumha, 
wrested  the  north-west  part  of  the  Shannon  from  the  Con- 
naught  Princes,  and  thus  extended  Thomond.  He  con- 
quered,  but  fell and  the  place  where  he  fell  marks  the 
boundary  of  Killaloe,  which,  in  the  Irish  language,  is 
indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  name  of  the  Dalcassian 
King. 

Not  only  the  dioceses  but  even  the  deanaries  were 
shaped  according  to  the  civil  divisions,  and  designated 
from  the  civil  names.  In  Thomond  to  the  north  of  the 
Shannon,  Corcobascin,  consisting  of  the  baronies  of 
Moyarta,  Clonderlaw,  and  Ibrickan,  was  co-extensive  with 
the  present  deanery  of  Kilrush.2 

Kinel-fearmaic 3  and  Hy-Cormaic4  nearly  corresponded 
with  the  deanery  of  Ennis.  The  territory  of  Hy-Mbloid,3 
son  to  M'Tail  Cas,  King  of  Thomond,  gave  a  name  to  the 
deanery  of  O'Mullod.  The  deanery  of  O'Gashin6  pre- 
served the  name  and  followed  the  limits  of  Hy-Gaisin,  and 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  another  deanery — Tradry7 — as 
commonly  derived,  is  traceable  to  a  connexion  with  its 
kings. 


1  Lughaid,  the  fifth  in  descent  from 
Oilioll  Ollum,  fell  on  the  borders  of  Gal- 
way,  above  Bunahow.  Lughid-bridge  is 
found  there  now. — An.  Inisfal. 

2  East  and  west  Corcobascin  corres- 
ponded with  the  present  baronies  of  Clon- 
derlaw, Moyarta,  and  Ibrickan.  Though 
now  a  distinct  barony,  Ibrickan  was,  at 
one  time,  included  in  West  Corcobascin. 
Bascin  was  second  son  of  Conaire,  King  of 
Ireland.    He  lived  in  the  second  century. 

3  It  corresponded  with  the  present  ba- 
rony of  Islands,  Clondegad  excepted,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  East  Corcobascin, 
and  not  to  the  barony  of  Islands  as  at  pre- 
sent. 

4  Hy-Cormaic  comprised  the  barony  of 

4th  ser.,  vol.  hi. 


Inchiquin,  and  also  Inchicronan  in  Upper 
Bunratty. 

5  He  was  ninth  in  direct  lineal  descent 
from  Oilioll  Ollum.  The  deanery  of 
O'Mullod  comprised  O'Gonnelloe,  Feacle, 
Kilnoe,  Kilokennedy,  Killuran,  Kilseilly, 
Kilfinaghty,  and  the  parish  of  Clonlea. 

6  It  included  Templemaley,  Inchi- 
chronan,  Kilmurry  na  Gaul  (Six  Miles' 
Bridge),  Kilrachtis,  Doora,  Cloony,  Quin, 
Tulla.  Caisin  was  nintb  in  descent  from 
Oilioll  Ollum. 

7  It  comprised  Tomfinlough,  Kilnasoo- 
lagh,  Kilmaleery,  Kilcorney,  Clonloghan, 
Drumline,  Feenagh,  Bunratty,  Killowen, 
and  Inis-da-dhrom,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Fergus. 

P 
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While  then  we  see  Killaloe  diocese  in  Thomond,  north 
of  the  Shannon,  correspond  inch  for  inch,  as  far  as  possible, 
with  the  kingdom  of  Thomond  there,  and  find  that  the 
deaneries  were  designated  and  circumscribed  by  the  name 
and  sway  of  Dalcassian  dynasts,  would  there  not  be  the 
strongest  antecedent  probability,  even  in  the  absence  of 
express  evidence,  that  Iniscathay,  a  part  of  Thomond, 
formed  a  portion  of  Killaloe  ?  But,  in  point  of  fact,  as 
remarked  before,  Killaloe  was  to  have  been  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Shannon,  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Ocean  at  Loop  Head  to  Bunratty,  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles. 

By  these  land-marks  all  the  islands  in  the  Fergus  and 
the  Shannon,  some  of  which  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
distant  from  the  mainland  as  is  Iniscathay,  were  ceded  to 
Killaloe  ;  and  there  should  be  very  strong  evidence  for  be- 
lieving that,  an  exception  being  made  in  regard  to  Inisca- 
thay, it  had  been  annexed  to  Limerick  diocese,  the  nearest 
point  of  which,  north  of  the  Shannon,  is  forty  miles  from 
Iniscathay. 

Clearly,  then,  as  Iniscathay  is  made  out  to  belong  to 
Killaloe  by  its  recognised  boundaries,  the  case  is  made  still 
clearer  by  considering  the  fixed  limits  of  Limerick  and 
Ardfert.  While  the  Shannon  was  to  separate  them  from 
Killaloe,  in  Clare,  the  River  Feale  was  to  divide  them  from 
each  other.  Of  the  four  cardinal  points  fixed  on  for 
defining  the  limits  of  Ardfert,  the  River  Feale  was  the 
nearest  to  Iniscathay.  The  line  of  coast  from  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Feale  and  the  Shannon,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Shannon,  was  the  boundary  of  Ardfert. 

As  regards  Limerick,  its  boundaries,  as  laid  down  by 
the  Synod  of  Rathbreasail,  and  they  were  such  as  they  are 
to-day,  hopelessly  cut  it  off  from  Iniscathay.  The  diocese 
of  Limerick  was  allowed  to  run  on  both  sides  down  the 
Shannon  towards  Iniscathay.  On  the  left  or  southern 
side  of  the  river  it  was  bounded,  as  already  said,  by  the 
Feale;  but  Scattery  was  fifteen  miles  behind  the  Feale, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Shannon.  On  the  right 
but  northern  side  of  the  Shannon  Limerick  diocese  was  to 
stretch  as  far  as  Quin  in  Thomond,  the  Black  River  and 
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the  crosses  in  Slieve  Dighidh  an  Righ  ;x  but  Quin,  the 
Black  Water,  and  the  crosses  on  Cratloe  Mountain  are  forty 
miles  from  Iniscathay. 

In  truth  the  See  of  Iniscathay  was  divided  in  the 
twelfth  century  between  Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  Killaloe  ; 
but  the  island  of  Seattery  remained  entirely,  as  it  remains 
now,  with  the  diocese  of  Killaloe.  And  now  that  we  are 
assured  of  the  legitimate  claim  of  Killaloe  to  Iniscathay,  in 
the  twelfth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  a  presumption  is 
afforded  that  during  the  series  of  years  between  these  terms 
Iniscathay  belonged  to  Killaloe. 

For  by  a  rule  freely  admitted  by  jurists  an  intervening 
space  of  time  is  presumed  to  be  of  the  same  character  as 
the  two  points  between  which  it  lies.2  At  the  same  time 
we  hasten  to  give  all  the  notices  that  bear  on  Iniscathay 
from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  present  time.  As  one 
would  expect,  they  are  few,  indeed,  and  scanty.  Some  of 
them  have  never  yet  been  published.  Such  as  they  are 
they  give  no  countenance  to  the  presumption  that  Inisca- 
thay, at  any  time,  belonged  to  Limerick  ;  but  confirm  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  its  possession  by  the  diocese  of  Kil- 
laloe. 

The  first  document  in  reference  to  the  See  of  Inisca- 
thay after  the  twelfth  century,  at  least  as  known  to  me,  is 
a  letter  addressed  by  Pope  Innocent  VI.,  to  Thomas,3 
Bishop  of  Seattery.  The  letter  was  written  from  Avigno, 
dated  the  11th  of  May,  1360,  and  was  written  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  newly  consecrated  Bishop  betake 
himself  speedily  to  his  See.  The  following  is  a  literal 
translation  of  the  document  :  — 

"  Innocent,  Bishop,  &c,  to  our  venerable  brother  Thomas,  Bishop  of 
Cathay,  greeting,  &c.  When,  some  time  ago,  the  Church  of  Cathay  had 
been  widowed  of  its  pastor,  turning  our  attention  to  you,  distinguished 
by  many  shining  virtues,  we,  by  advice  of  our  Brethren,  appointed  thee 


1  "  The  Mountain  of  the  King's  Death." 
It  was  so  called  because  Crirnthan  Mor 
Mac  Fidhaigh,  monarch  of  Ireland,  met 
his  death  there  in  374  from  poison  by  his 
sister,  Mongfinn.  She  was  of  the  Dalgais. 
Thus  the  chief  landmarks  of  Killaloe  are 
marked  by  the  spots  on  which  the  Dal- 


cassian  chieftains  or  enemies  fell. 

2  "  Prohatis  extremis,  praesumuntur 
media." 

3  This  document  proves  that  Hugh 
O  Beachain  was  not,  as  has  been  generally 
asserted,  the  last  Biahop  oi  the  See  of 
Seattery. 
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Bi>hop  and  pastor  of  said  church,  and  committed  to  thee  the  full  charge 
and  administration  of  same  in  spirituals  and  temporals,  as  is  more  fully 
stated  in  a  letter  written  by  us  on  the  occasion.  Afterwards  we  devolved 
the  duty  of  your  consecration  on  Peter,  venerable  Bishop  of  Preneste. 
Wherefore  we  command  you,  brother,  by  apostolic  mandate,  to  betake 
yourself  to  your  See  with  our  blessing,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Apostolic  See;  and  endeavour  studiously  to  behave  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  your  See,  that  it  may  have  reason  to  rejoice  at  being  trusted  to 
the  care  of  an  efficient  administrator,  that  the  odor  of  your  good  fame  may 
be  spread  still  further  by  your  praise-worthy  conduct;  and  that  besides 
an  eternal  reward,  you  may  deserve  more  abundantly  the  favour  of  our 
good  will.  Given  at  Villanova,  diocese  of  Avenio,  5th  Ides  of  May,  8th 
of  our  Pontificate." 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  Thomas  had  been  residing  round 
the  Papal  Court  at  Avigno.  He  appears  to  have  been 
personally  known  to  the  Pontiff,  but  in  no  great  hurry  to 
take  possession  of  his  See.  But  surely  his  representations, 
or  those  of  his  brethren  in  Scattery,  were  used  to  remind 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  of  t  he  existence  of  a  speck  of  land  on 
the  remotest  shores  of  Ireland.  Bishop  Thomas  obeyed 
the  apostolic  mandate,  took  possession  of  the  revived  See 
of  Scattery  ;  and  the  next  we  hear  about  it  is  a  letter 
addressed  by  the  same  Pontiff,  Innocent  VI.,  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  CasheL  It  was  addressed,  as  the  former  letter, 
from  Avigno,  and  dated  8th  July,  1361.    It  ran  thus  : — 

"To  our  venerable  Brother,  George  Archbishop  of  Cash  el,  greeting, 
&c.  A  petition,  shown  to  us  on  the  part  of  our  Brother  Thomas,  Bishop 
of  Cathay,  stated  that  though  the  Church  of  Cathay,  widowed  of  its  pas- 
tor, was  lately  and  canonically  provided  for  by  the  Apostolic  See  in  the 
person  of  Thomas  himself,  yet  our  venerable  brethren,  Thomas  of  Killaloe, 
Stephen  of  Limerick,  John  of  Ardfert,  and  ...  of  Cloyne,1  jointly 
and  severally,  untruly  maintaining  that  the  said  Church  of  Cathay  was  not 
a  Cathedral  but  a  parochial  church,  hindered  and  still  hinder  said  Thomas, 
Bishop  of  Cathay,  from  peaceably  governing  the  very  church  and  its 
Bishopric,  seized,  retained  and  still  retain  its  fruits,  revenues,  and  rights, 
and  defamed  variously  the  said  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Cathay,  before  good 
and  estimable  men,  by  falsly  charging  him  with  many  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours, on  which  account  the  said  Thomas  has  incurred  much  expense 
and  loss,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  church  itself,  to  remedy  which  the 
said  Thomas  judged  that  he  should  humbly  have  recourse  to  the  Apostolic 
bee.    We,  therefore,  because  the  Apostolic  See  is  not  certain  about  the 


1  \  -  rding  toITnrris'  ""Ware"  (Bishops, 
p,  577)  John  Whittoek,  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
died  in  February,  1361,  and  had  not  a 
bucctbsor  for  two  years.    If  this  be  cor- 


rect, it  must  be  a  dean  or  capitular  vicar 
who,  on  the  part  of  Cloyne,  protested 
against  the  appointment  to  Cathay.  See 
Tneiner,  "  Vetera  Monumenta,"  &o. 
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preceding,  anxious  that  you  would,  with  due  speed,  take  action  in  the 
matter,  and  in  order  to  spare  expense  and  trouble  to  the  parties  concerned, 
empower  and  command  you  to  summon  said  Bishops,  and  all  who  ought 
to  be  summoned,  and  learn  whether  the  said  Church  of  Cathay  be  a  Ca- 
thedral Church,  and  for  how  long  a  time,  whether  it  had  a  distinct  city  and 
diocese  of  its  own,  whether  it  had  other  Bishops,  and  who  they  were,  and 
every  other  particular  touching  this  business.  All  this  learn  without  the 
show  of  trial,  summarily  and  quietly,  and  report  to  us,  by  a  letter,  sealed 
with  your  seal,  and  containing  this  our  letter,  what  you  shall  have  ascer- 
tained, in  order  that  we  may  act  with  the  more  prudence  in  this  matter. 
Witnesses,  &c.  Notwithstanding,  &c.  Dated  at  Avenio,  vni.  Ides  of 
July,  10th  of  our  Pontificate." 

This  document  had  not  the  effect  of  deciding  the  dis- 
pute between  Thomas  of  Cathay  and  the  dioceses  of  Kil- 
laloe,  Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  Cloyne.  Before  it  was 
acted  on,  it  appears  that  Pope  Innocent  VI.  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Cashel  died.  Things  continued  in  the  same 
unsettled  state  for  two  years  ;  and  on  the  25th  June, 
1363,  Pope  Urban  V.  commissioned  the  Bishop  ofLismore 
to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  Church  of  Iniscathay. 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  Mandatory  Commis- 
sion : — 

"Urban,  Bishop,  &c.  To  our  venerable  brother  Thomas,  Bishop  of 
Lismore,  greeting,  &c.  It  is  reasonable  and  proper  that  every  thing  begun 
under  the  providence  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs  should  attain  its  effect. 
Formerly  our  venerable  brother  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Scattery,  stated  to  our 
predecessor,  Innocent  VI.  of  happy  memory,  that  though  lately  provision 
had  been  made  for  the  then  widowed  See  of  Cathay,  in  the  person  of  said 
Thomas,  canonically  appointed  by  the  A_postolic  See,  yet  our  venerable 
brethren,  Thomas  of  Killaloe,  Stephen  of  Limerick,  John  of  Ardfert,' 
bishops,  jointly  and  severally,  untruly  asserting  that  the  said  Church  of 
Cathay  was  not  a  cathedral  but  a  parochial  church,  had  hindered,  and 
were  hindering  said  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Cathay,  from  quietly  governing 
the  church  itself  and  the  Bishopric,  and  had  seized  on  and  occupied,  and 
were  still  possessing  themselves  of  its  fruits,  revenue,  and  rights,  and  had, 
in  various  ways,  defamed  the  said  Thomas  before  good  and  estimable  men, 
by  falsely  laying  to  his  charge  many  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  whereby 
said  Thomas  has  sustained  heavy  loss  and  expenses,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  his  very  church.  And  because  our  predecessor  in  the  Apostolic  See, 
not  certain  of  the  aforesaid,  commissioned  George,  Bishop  of  Cashel,  of 
happy  memory,  to  summon  said  bishop,  and  all  others  who  ought  to  be 
summoned  in  regard  to  each  particular  circumstance  of  the  aforesaid,  and 
whether  the  said  Church  of  Cathay  had  been  a  Cathedral  one,  and  for  how 


1  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  there  is  no  pointed  Bishop  of  Cloyne  in  1363,  after  a 
mention  of  Cloyne  in  this  document.  It  vacancy  of  two  years,  had  not  been  ap- 
may  have  been  that  John  Swaftham,  ap-      pointed  so  early  as  June. 
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long  a  time,  and  whether  it  had  had  or  has  a  distinct  city  and  diocese; 
-whether  it  had  had  other  Bishops,  and  who  were  they,  and  every  other 
circumstance  touching  this  business,  carefully  to  inform  himself  of  all  this 
quietly  and  summarily,  without  noise  and  the  show  of  trial,  and  report 
by  letter,  sealed  with  his  seal,  and  containing  the  letter  of  our  predecessor 
to  him,  whatever  he  should  learn,  as  is  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  letter 
of  our  said  predecessor.  But  some  time  after,  as  the  said  Thomas,  Bishop 
of  Cathay,  asserts,  and  before  the  matter  was  proceeded  with,  as  well  our 
predecessor  as  George  of  Cashel,  the  aforementioned,  went  the  way  of  all 
flesh,  as  it  pleased  the  Lord,  we  wishing  that  the  commission  of  our 
predecessor  have  effect,  command  you,  brother,  by  apostolic  mandate,  to 
summon  all  and  each  of  the  aforesaid,  and  make  yourself  acquainted  with 
each  particular,  especially  as  to  whether  the  Church  of  Cathay  was  a 
cathedral  one,  and  for  how  long  a  time,  and  whether  it  had  or  has  a  distinct 
city  and  diocese  of  its  own,  whether  it  had  other  Bishops,  and  who  might 
they  have  been;  and  report  all  to  us  by  letter,  sealed  with  your  seal,  and 
containing  this  our  letter  to  you,  that  we  may  the  more  prudently  judge  on 
this  matter.  Witnesses,  &c.  Notwithstanding,  &c.  Given  at  Avenio,  vm. 
Kalends  of  July,  the  first  of  our  Pontificate." 

The  Bishop  of  Lismore  acted  on  the  Commission  with 
which  he  had  been  armed.  Unfortunately  the  precise 
report  made  by  him  to  the  Holy  See  has  not  been  pre- 
served ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  result  only  con- 
firmed the  arrangements  made  nearly  200  years  previously 
in  reference  to  Iniscathay,  and  that  its  pretensions  as  an 
independent  See  had  been  set  aside.  Certain,  at  least,  it 
is  that  in  a  few  years  subsequent  to  the  report  forwarded 
by  the  Bishop  of  Lismore,  no  mention  is  made  of  Inisca- 
thay in  the  enumeration  of  Bishoprics  subject  to  the 
metropolitan  See  of  Cashel.1 

The  reader  cannot  fail  being  struck  with  the  promi- 
nence given,  among  the  protesting  Bishops  against  Inisca- 
thay, to  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe.  Innocent  VI.,  and  after 
him  Pope  Urban  V.,  mentioning,  no  doubt,  in  the  order 
*  followed  by  the  complainant  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Cathay, 
the  names  of  Bishops  who  resisted  the  pretensions  of  Ca- 
thay, gave  precedence  to  Thomas  of  Killaloe.  Did  this 
happen  by  chance?  I  do  not  think  so.  I  judge  that, 
though  other  Bishops  had  an  interest  in  opposing  the 
revival  of  Cathay  as  a  See,  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe  had  a 
special  interest  in  his  opposition,  and,  on  that  account, 


•See  "Tkeiner,"  ad.  an.  1377. 
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obtained  a  foremost  place  among  the  opposers  to  the 
encroachments  of  Cathay. 

But  it  may  be  said  that,  though  prominence  is  given  to 
the  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  a  deep  interest  in  Iniscathay  is 
manifested  and  claimed  also  by  the  Bishops  of  Limerick  and 
Ardfert.  I  freely  grant  it.  I  admit  they  were  anxious  to 
prevent  the  revival  of  Cathay  as  an  independent  See  which 
once  exercised  jurisdiction  over  their  dioceses.  I  contend 
that  they  were  ready  to  maintain  the  boundaries  fixed  by 
the  Synod  of  Rathbreasail,  and,  consequently,  to  yield  Inis- 
cathay, as  an  island,  to  the  diocese  of  Killaloe  ;  but  we  have 
no  evidence  that  the  Bishops  of  Limerick  and  Ardfert 
interfered  with  Scattery  otherwise  than  as  an  independent 
See. 

The  interference  of  the  diocese  ofCloyne  in  the  dispute 
is  very  remarkable.  Was  it  that  it  too  claimed  a  part  of 
Scattery  island  ?  Certainly  not.  Separated  from  Inisca- 
thay by  the  dioceses  of  Limerick  and  Ardfert  by  land,  and 
by  hundreds  of  miles  on  water,  through  the  Shannon  and 
Atlantic,  Cloyne  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  cared  much 
for  a  few  acres  of  Cathay.  But,  as  we  shall  see,  Cloyne 
had  an  interest  in  opposing  Cathay  as  a  See  ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  opposition  of  Limerick  and  Ardfert  on  the  occa- 
sion proves  no  more  than  the  opposition  ofCloyne,  and  the 
opposition  of  Cloyne  regarded  only  the  See  of  Cathay; 

I  remarked  that  St.  Senanus  founded  conventual  insti- 
tutions along  either  coast  of  the  Shannon,  and  thus  estab- 
lished a  claim  to  jurisdiction  in  these  places.  I  should 
have  observed  that  among  other  places  the  saintly  Bishop 
of  Iniscathay  founded  a  monastery  at  Iniscarra  in  Cloyne. 
.In  these  places  St.  Senanus  and  even  his  successors,  while 
Iniscathay  was  an  independent  See,  exercised  jurisdiction. 
This  circumstance  gives  a  ke}'  to  the  otherwise  unaccount- 
able interference  of  Cloyne  with  Scattery,  and  proves  it  to 
be  worth  as  much  as,  and  no  more  than,  the  interference 
of  Limerick  and  Ardfert. 

Before  I  add  to  the  evidence  adduced  to  show  that 
Iniscathay  as  an  island  belonged,  as  it  belongs  at  present, 
to  the  diocese  of  Killaloe,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  the 
objections  urged  against  such  evidence,  and  this  we  shall 
undertake  in  the  next  section. 
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We  have  often  wondered  how  it  was  that  in  this  age  of 
investigation,  when  the  early  mythological  legends  of  the 
Indo-European  peoples  everywhere  are  being  published 
and  examined  for  the  purpose  of  co-ordination  and  com- 
parison, those  of  ancient  Eriu,  with  all  their  beauty  and 
uniqueness,  are  still  kept  enshrined  in  their  sacred  cells. 
A  few  of  them,  indeed,  have,  for  literary  purposes,  been 
edited  by  myself,  in  this  Journal,  and  one — The  Spoil  of 
the  Cows  of  Froech — in  the  Ir.  MSS.  Series  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  ;  but,  with  these  exceptions,  and  that  of 
the  Sick  Bed  of  Cu  Chulaind,  edited  by  the  late  Mr. 
O'Curry,  our  ancient  mythological  legends  are  still  un- 
known. With  a  view  to  fill  up  this  great  deficiency,  and 
to  give  our  literary  friends  of  all  nations  an  opportunity 
of  testing  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  olden  Irish  mind, 
in  its  conceptions  of  the  world  unseen,  I  purpose  editing 
a  series  of  legends  from  the  two  oldest  Irish  books  pre- 
served to  us,  namely,  Lebor  na  hUidre,  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  and  The  Book  of  Leinster,  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  The  printed  form  of  each  legend 
will  be  that  of  the  present,  namely,  the  original  Irish,  with 
a  literal  translation,  and  a  critical  but  plain  analysis.  By 
adopting  this  mode  of  publication,  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
secure  the  sympathy,  not  alone  of  the  literary  investigator 
and  antiquary,  but  also  of  the  general  reader.  As  a  special 
remark  I  shall  add  that,  on  reading  these  legends,  our 
northern  mycologists  will  be  surprised  to  find  their  own 
systems  of  creation,  theology,  &c,  in  many  points  antici- 
pated, and  in  correctness,  originality,  and  vigour  of 
thought,  far  surpassed  by  those  of  the  Iberionacian  Celt. 
They  will  see,    for  example,  that  the  great  Leviathan 
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(Bruidin  da  Derga),1  who  surrounds  the  Celtic  earth,  and 
who  occasionally,  by  giving  a  stroke  of  his  tail  to  the 
embankment  before  him,  causes  earthquakes,  &c>  is  a  more 
spirited  idea  than  that  of  the  great  serpent  with  its  tail  in 
its  mouth,  and  floating  passively  around  the  Scandinavian 
Mitgard.  The  contrast,  however,  between  the  Celtic  Levia- 
than and  the  northern  serpent  is  perfectly  natural,  for  in  it 
we  behold  the  true  characteristics  of  the  Celtic  and  Teu- 
tonic mind — the  restless  and  generous  activity  of  the  one, 
and  the  quiet  and  selfish  repose  of  the  other.  In  the  histo- 
rico-my  thic  legends  too  they  will  find  the  exact  counterpart 
of  many  of  the  scenes  in  their  own  Edda  and  Niebelungen. 
In  the  "  Feast  of  Bricriu,"  for  example,  a  tale  of  the  first 
century,  and  preserved  in  Lebor  nahUidre,  "  the  Word-war 
of  the  Women  of  the  Uladians,"2  arises  from  the  rival  claims 
of  three  distinguished  ladies  to  take  precedence  to  the  ban- 
quet hall.  In  a  corresponding  Scandinavian  tale  a  san- 
guinary sword-war  arises  from  the  rival  claims  of  twTo 
illustrious  women — Brunhilde  and  Chriemhild — to  take 
precedence  to  a  Christian  church.  Nay,  in  some  passages 
the  old  Norse  and  the  old  Goedelic  are  verbum  verbo  iden- 
tical ;  a  fact  which  suggests  not  only  a  very  important 
question,  but  even  its  plain  solution — a  solution,  however, 
which  I  shall  for  the  present  leave  to  the  historic  critic. 

Of  the  two  books  above  named  I  shall  give  priority 
to  Lebor  na  hUidre,  as  being  the  most  ancient  Irish  ma- 
nuscript now  remaining,  and  shall  take  up  its  legends — 
Pagan  and  Christian — not  as  separate  classes,  but  in 
the  order  of  connexion.  In  speaking  of  Pagan  legends,  I 
mean,  of  course,  those  early  Christian  compositions,  which 
refer  to  Pagan  times.  These  legends,  preserved  by  oral 
tradition,  from  generation  to  generation,  were  most  cer- 
tainly faithfully  committed  to  writing  by  our  early  ec- 


1  Nimcd-pa  a  pamail,  ace  maniD  ca- 
lani  immibpoe,  no  mcmib  in  Leuibdn 
cimcella  irm  boimon  abcomaic  a  epball 
bo  c6cup  in  beca  cap  a  cenb,  no  bapc 
mace  t)umb  t)epa  pogab  ctp :  "  I  can- 
not imagine  it,  unless  it  is  the  earth  that 
has  burst,  or  unless  it  is  the  leviathan, 
who  surrounds  the  earth,  that  strikes  his 
tail  against  the  embankment  of  the  world 
before  him,  or  the  bark  of  the  sons  of  Dond 
4th  ser.,  vol.  nr. 


Desa,  that  has  landed  on  our  shore." — Leb. 
na  hUidre. 

2  6a  pobam  bollmb  cac  ben  po  cofm 
a  cell  am  maig,  comb  anbpm  bop6npac 
m  "bpiacap-oac  ban  Ulab:"  "At  this 
each  lady  went  under  the  protection  of 
her  husband  from  outside,  so  that  it  is 
then  they  made  the  '  Word-war  of  tho 
ladies  of  the  Uladians.'" — Lebor  nah- 
Uidre. 

Q 
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clesiastics;  and  hence,  though  occasionally,  but  merely  in 
form  of  expression,  every  one  of  them  reveals  traces  of 
Christianity,  yet  the  general  tradition  remains  intact.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  northern  sagas,  all  of  which  are 
the  chaste,  delicate,  and  learned  compositions  of  early 
monks. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  CONDLA  RUAD. 

On  a  certain  day,  as  the  Monarch  of  Ireland,  Cond 
Cet-chathach  "Fighter  of  a  hundred",  not  "  Of  the  hun- 
dred battles,"  as  hitherto  interpreted,  and  his  son  Condla 
Ruad  (Red),  otherwise  called  Cain  (Fair),  were  seated  in 
the  midst  of  their  royal  retinue  on  the  hill  of  Uisnech  in 
Meath,  Condla  beheld  a  strangely-dressed  lady  approach 
him.  Her  light  and  airy  step,  which  left  not  a  trace  upon 
the  tender  grass,  her  long  and  flowing  robe  of  green,  and, 
above  all,  the  divine  odour  which  perfumed  the  balmy  air 
around,  revealed  her  immortal  being.  The  young  prince 
rose  to  meet  her,  and  politely  asked  her  whence  she  had 
come.  "I  have  come,"  she  says,  "from  the  Lands  of  the 
Living,  where  there  is  neither  death,  nor  sin,  nor  transgres- 
sion. We  partake  of  feasts  perpetual  ;  every  benevolent 
occupation  obtains  with  us  without  contention.  In  a  large 
hill  we  dwell,  and  hence  we  are  named  Aes  Side  (People  of 
the  Hill)."  The  king  listened  to  these  words  with  amazement, 
for  they  all  heard  the  voice,  while  Condla  alone  saw  the 
speaker.1  The  king  turns  to  the  prince,  and  asks  him  who 
it  is  he  is  speaking  to.  The  lady  answered  for  Condla  :  "  He 
is  addressing  a  young,  lovely,  noble  lady,  who  awaits 
neither  death  nor  old  age.  I  have  loved  Condla  Ruad. 
I  am  inviting  him  to  Mag  Mell  (Plain  of  Pleasures),  where 
King  Boadag  (Victorious)  dwells.  He  shall  be  an  ever- 
lasting king,  without  weal  or  woe  in  his  land,  from  the 
time  he  assumes  dominion."  She  then  addresses  Condla, 
praises  his  fair,  ruddy,  speckled  neck  ;  tells  him  he  shall 
have  golden  hair  above  his  blooming  face,  if  he  comes 


i  So  Midii  Bri  Leith,  who  was  one  of 
<l  Lties,  aaya  to  He  Find,  whom 
he  was  inviting  to  "Tir  Mar:"  Clcdoni 


ede  pop  cac  tec,  -|  ni  connacci  nee— 
"  Wo  sco  every  one  on  every  side,  and  no 
one  sees  us." — Leb.nahUidre,  p.  131,  col.  2. 
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with  her  ;  that  his  royal  figure  shall  never  lose  its  dignity, 
nor  his  youth  and  beauty  fade  till  the  judgment  day. 

The  king  saw  the  danger  of  these  persuasive  words. 
He  turns  to  his  druid,  Coran,  and  after  complimenting 
him  on  his  ineantational  and  unearthly  craft,  implores 
him  for  aid  on  the  present  occasion.  He  tells  him  that 
an  unnatural  attack,  beyond  all  his  power  to  resist,  was 
just  then  being  made  on  him  ;  that  he  was  engaged  in  a 
contest,  the  like  of  which  he  had  never  experienced  since 
he  became  sovereign  ;  that  an  invisible  form  was  trying  to 
wile  away  his  son  from  his  side.  Finally,  he  beseeches 
him  to  have  recourse  at  once  to  his  magic  art,  and  defeat 
this  most  subtle  scheme.  "  The  druid  then  chanted  against 
the  voice  of  the  lady,  so  that  no  one  heard  the  voice  of  the 
lady,  and  that  Condla  saw  not  the  lady  from  that  hour.  Now 
when  the  lady  was  going  away  through  the  incantation  of 
the  druid,  she  threw  an  apple  to  Condla.  Condla  was 
till  the  end  of  a  month,  a  month  (i.e.,  a  whole  long  month), 
without  bit,  without  drink,  without  food.  He  did  not 
deem  it  worthy  to  eat  any  other  food  but  his  apple.  No- 
thing was  subtracted  from  his  apple,  however  much  he 
used  to  eat  of  it  ;  but  it  was  still  quite  whole.  Sorrow 
then  seized  this  Condla  concerning  the  lady  he  had  seen." 

At  the  expiration  of  the  month,  the  monarch,  his  son, 
and  suite  attended  an  assembly  in  Mag  Archommin. 
Again  the  goddess  appears  to  Condla.  She  tells  him  ironi- 
cally that  he  sits  a  glorious  seat  among  wretched,  short- 
lived mortals — being,  as  he  is,  in  continual  fear  of  under- 
going awful  death.  She  tells  him  that  the  Ever-living  Livings 
(the  Immortal  Immortals)  invite  him  to  become  chief  over 
the  people  of  Tethra  (Ocean- king)  ;  "  for,"  she  says,  "  they 
see  thee  every  day  in  the  assemblies  of  thy  fatherland, 
among  thy  dear  acquaintances." 

When  Cond  heard  this  second  invitation,  he  ordered 
his  druid  to  be  called  to  him :  a  For  I  perceive,"  he  says> 
"that  her  tongue  has  been  permitted  her  to-day."  The  god- 
dess annoyed  at  the  monarch's  want  of  veneration,  and 
incensed  against  the  druid,  whose  modern  and  impious 
religious  system  had  sought  to  deprive  the  ancient  deities 
of  Eriu  of  their  rightful  homage,  thus  speaks  :  "  O  Cond,. 
fighter  of  a  hundred,  druidism  is  not  loved,  for  little  has 
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it  progressed  to  honours  on  righteous  Traig  Mar  (Great 
Strand)  with  its  many  wondrous,  various  families."  She 
then  tells  him  that  as  soon  as  the  Law  shall  come,  the  black 
Demon  shall  cease  to  utter  his  deceitful  incantations. 

The  king  observed  with  wonder  that,  during  the  lady's 
presence,  Condla  would  give  no  explanations  or  answer  any 
questions.  Inferring,  however,  from  the  silence  of  the  fair 
one  and  her  beloved,  that  the  former  must  have  left,  he 
turns  to  his  son  and  asks  him,  if  what  the  lady  said 
had  entered  deep  into  his  soul?  Condla  replied  that  he 
was  very  much  perplexed:  that  he  loved  his  people  beyond 
all  things  :  "  besides,"  he  says,  "sorrow  has  seized  me  on 
account  of  the  lady."  Whether  the  druid  on  the  present, 
as  on  the  former  occasion,  performed  his  magic  rite  for  the 
purpose  of  depriving  the  lady  of  the  use  of  her  tongue,  or 
whether  his  incantation  had  no  effect,  we  do  not  know,  for 
we  are  not  told  :  all  that  we  are  told  is,  that  the  king 
ordered  his  druid  to  be  called  to  him.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
certain  it  is  that  the  goddess  continued  in  full  possession 
of  her  linguistic  powers  ;  for,  no  sooner  had  Condla  spoken 
of  his  sorrow,  than  she  burst  forth  in  song  divine,  assuring 
him  that  she  had  a  balm  for  his  "  wave  of  sorrow".  She 
exhorts  him  to  meet  her  in  her  Noi  Glano  (Curach  of 
Pearl)  :  that  though  the  sun  was  declining,  they  could 
reach  her  country  before  night ;  and  winds  up  her  Elysian 
melody  with  these  consoling  words,  "  there  is  no  race  in  it 
but  women  and  maidens  only."  Just  as  the  maiden  (here 
she  is  so  called)  had  ended  her  sacred  lyric,  Condla  gave 
a  bound  right  into  the  tC  Curach  of  Pearl."  His  father  and 
friends  with  straining  and  streaming  eyes  continued  to  scan 
the  gleaming  bark  until  it  disappeared  in  the  boundless  sea  : 
and  thus  the  happy  pair,  as  the  writer  says,  "  were  not  seen 
from  that  to  this,  and  it  is  not  known  where  they  went  to." 

Though  the  text  of  our  legend  does  not  exactly  say  in 
what  direction  from  Mag  Archommin  the  Curach  of  Pearl 
BCwaited  Condla  and  his  queen,  yet  we  can  gather  from 
the  words  "  1  see  it  draws  down  the  white  sun,"  that  the 
direction  must  have  been  to  the  west,  and  the  destination 
westward  to  the  Islands  of  the  Blest.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  general  tradition  of  Pagan  nations;  the  point  of 
departure  from  this  world,  as  well  as  the  entrance  to  the 
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next,  whether  for  pain,  or  bliss,  or  business,  was  always 
on  the  west,  and  the  route  westwards.  For  the  ancient  Irish 
belief  on  this  point  we  can  appeal  to  the  Vision  of  Adam- 
nan  (Lebor  na  hUidre),  which  gives  "  the  angels  of  the 
west"  the  guardianship  of  the  entrance  to  the  regions  of 
punishment,  as  well  as  to  the  Cave  of  Loch  Derg,  which  is 
most  decidedly  a  Pagan  relic.  This  cave  of  Loch  Derg 
is  situated  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  as  the  corresponding 
cave  of  Avernus  is  situated  in  the  west  of  Italy.  It  is  true 
that  in  Christian  romance  these  western  entrances  have,  as 
in  the  Irish  cases  just  mentioned,  been  allocated  to  those 
destined  for  the  region  of  punishment.  But  in  Pagan, 
as  well  as  in  true  Christian  theology,  there  is  but  one 
entrance  for  saint  and  sinner,  though  the  extreme  east  has 
by  some  been  assigned  as  a  place  of  rest  for  the  former, 
and  the  extreme  west  as  a  glen  of  pain  for  the  latter. 
Thus  Lactantius,  6,  3 ;  but  contrary  to  the  general  Pagan, 
Mahomedan,  and  Christian  traditions,  which  represent  the 
two  places  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  as  border- 
ing on  each  other. 

On  the  present  belief  of  Pagan  peoples  in  the  western 
route  of  the  departed  spirit  Dr.  Seeman  thus  writes  to  the 
"Athenaeum  "  of  March  23,  1861 :— "The  point  of  depar- 
ture to  the  abode  of  bliss  is  supposed  (by  the  Fijians)  to  be 
to  the  extreme  west  or  lee  side  of  Vanua  Levu  ;  and  it  is 
not  a  little  singular  that  the  Fijians  agree  with  the  Tahi- 
tians,  Samoans,  Tonguese,  and  Maoris,  in  fixing  the  start- 
ing place  invariably  on  that  side  of  their  respective  coum 
tries.  The  ancient  Egyptians,  it  will  be  remembered, 
coincided  with  them  in  supposing  their  souls  to  depart 
westwards." 

In  the  analysis  just  given  there  is  not  a  single  syllable, 
which  is  not  warranted  by  the  original,  or  parallel  texts. 
Ignorant  pedantry  has  done  much,  in  recent  times,  to  de- 
stroy the  value  of  national  legends.  Of  this  we  have  all 
seen  many  ludicrous  examples.  The  compilers  of  these 
new  legends  are  quite  unaware  of  the  fact,  that  the  intru- 
sion of  a  single  sentence  of  foreign  or  of  personal  origin 
frustrates  the  object  which  modern  investigators  have  in 
view  in  getting  hold  of  ancient  legends.  A  legend  as 
preserved  by  oral  tradition,  and  as  recited  by  an  unlet- 
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tered  peasant  at  the  fire-side  on  a  winter's  night,  is  quite 
genuine  :  but  this  unvarnished  tale,  when  it  gets  into  the 
hands  of  a  pompous  scribbler,  is  so  decorated  with  the 
absurd  emanations  of  his  individual  brain  as  to  become 
altogether  worthless.  In  my  intended  series  I  shall  try  to 
avoid  this  mistake.  I  shall  also  abstain  from  any  very 
lengthy  disquisitions  on  the  parallel  traditions  of  other  peo- 
ples, leaving  this  as  a  separate  department  to  comparative 
mycologists  and  other  literary  antiquaries.  When,  however, 
there  turns  up  any  particular  point,  which  I  deem  worthy 
of  special  illustration,  or  which  I  regard  as  hitherto  errone- 
ously understood,  I  shall  submit  a  word  or  two  in  explana- 
tion of  my  own  idea  on  the  subject.  To  the  legend  before 
us,  for  example,  I  subjoin  the  following  illustration. 

Somewhere  far  away  in  the  western  ocean  there  was  sup- 
posed by  the  ancient  Irish  to  be  a  spiritual  country,  called 
generically  "  The  Lands  of  the  Living,"  and  "  Traig  Mar" 
(Great  Strand),  as  here:  and  "Tir  Tairngire"  (Land  of 
Promise),1  of  Christian  origin,  as  in  the  Dind-senchus:  and 
"Tir  Mar"  (Great  Land),2  as  in  another  legend  of 
Lebor  na  hUidre.  In  the  later  legends  "Tire  nam  Beo" 
(Lands  of  the  Living),  which  is  an  idea  rather  too 
metaphysical  for  the  popular  mind,  has  become  "  Tir  nan 
Og'1  (Land  of  the  Young),  or  "  Tir  na  hOge  "  (Land  of 
Youth),3  but  this  expression  is  modern.  In  this  land  was 
a  particular  region  called  "  Plain  of  Pleasures,"  as  here, 
and  in  the  "Sick  bed  of  Cu  Chulaind4  f  and  also  "Mag 
Cruaich"  (Plain  of  Cruach),  chief  god  of  ancient  Eriu.  It  was 
also  called  "Ten-mag  Trogaige"  (Bright  plain  of  Morn-beam- 
ing).5 The  Plain  of  Pleasures  was  itself  divided  into  several 
districts,  each  governed  by  its  independent  ruler,  and  that 
ruler  always  male,  even  over  female  subjects  as  here.  This 
idea  of  a  male  ruler  everywhere  is  in  strict  accordance 


•  In  tin;  Diii'l-scnchus  of  the  S'uula 
(Shannon),  ct  passim. 

2  Cit>  mepc  lib  coipm  lnpe  P<5il,  lp 
mepcu  coipm  Cfpe  nfldUn:  ''Though 

inebriating  in  yunr  opinion  is  the  ale  of 
Inis  Fail  (Ireland),  more  inebriating  is 
the  ale  of  Til  Mar."  "  Midir  to  lie  Find," 
ub.  tupra. 

Tip  nun  O5,  Gff  na  I1O50  —  com- 


mon in  what  arc  called  "  the  Ossianic 
Poems." 

4  Cipi  honpm  lnca  pioe  ?  pop  Cu  Cu- 
lamn.  led  im  mas  Ulell,  ol  pi — 
"  '  What  place  is  he  in  ?'  says  Cu  Chu- 
laind.    '  lie    is    in    Mag   Moll,'  she 

says." 

'■•  ( lopn  a  Con-ma^  £4105(1150 — "  1 Be- 
ings from  Tun-mag  Trogaige/"  lb. 
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with  ancientlrish  law,  which  excluded  females  from  the  sove- 
reignty. In  our  case  we  may  suppose  Boadag  either  to  have 
resigned  in  favour  of  Condla,  or  to  have  shared  his  rule 
with  him.  Jn  the  "  Sick  Bed  of  Cu  Chulaind,"  above  referred 
to,  we  find  in  Mag  Mell  a  king  named  "  Labraid,  swift-hand 
on  sword,"1  and  that  his  kingdom  is  different  from  that  of 
Boadag  appears  from  the  circumstance  that  his  subjects  are 
of  both  sexes.  His  heroes,  like  those  of  the  green  of  the 
Scandinavian  Valhalla,2  are  represented  as  cutting  each 
other  to  pieces.  His  palace,  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
that  could  be  imagined,  is  called  a  sid,  a  carnd,  and  a  royal 
rath,  all  three  meaning  the  same  thing.  Over  the  various 
divisions  of  Mag  Mell  it  is  probable  that  Cruach  was  su- 
preme ruler,  for  we  have  seen  above  that  Mag  Cruaich  was 
one  of  its  names.  We  may  observe  that,  though  the  words, 
14  Lands  of  the  Living,"  would  seem  to  imply  several  islands, 
yet  according  to  Iberno-Celtic  usage  the  term  would  be 
applied  to  one  island  ;  just  as  in  the  old  political  divisions 
of  Ireland  we  have  several  lands,  while  the  whole  island  is 
called  "  the  Land  of  Eriu." 

That  this  eternal  land  of  which  we  are  speaking  was  the 
elysium  of  the  primitive  Irish  is  quite  clear.  In  the  philoso- 
phy of  Pagan  and  pre-Druidie  Ireland  it  corresponded  ex- 
actly to  the  "Land  of  the  Saints"3  of  early  Irish  Christianity. 
As  the  latter  was  the  blessed  resting-place  of  the  souls  of 
the  just  until  the  day  of  judgment,  after  which  they  were  to 
enter  "  the  plain  of  the  family  of  heaven,"  and  there  enjoy 
the  real  presence  of  the  Creator  for  ever  and  ever  (Vision 
of  Adamnan,  Lebor  na  hUidre),  so  the  "  Lands  of  the  Liv- 
ing" was  the  happy  spirit-home  of  the  Irish  pagan,  until 
after  the  purification  of  all  things  by  fire. 

There  has  been  but  very  little  written,  and  that  in  a 
desultory  way,  of  the  Sides,  their  nature,  or  origin ;  and  so 
much  the  better,  for  even  that  little  is  altogether  errone- 


'Pocen  Labpaib  Ivjac-ldm  ap  clai- 
beb — "  Welcome  Labraid,  swift-liand  on 
sword."  He  drives  in  his  chariot  to  the 
Island:  In  can  mbdcap  anb  lapom, 
cocualacap  culsaipe  cappaic  Labpa- 
ba  bu'nb  mpi — "  When  they  were  in  it 
afterward?,  they  heard  the  noise  of  La- 


braide's  chariot  coming  to  the  island." 
Serg-lige,  &c,  Leb.  na  hUidre. 

2  Clcconnapc  laecu  col  It,  con  apm- 
aib  oc  irnbibi — "I  saw  heroes  of  beauty 
with  arms  at  mutual  slaughter."  Ib. 

3  See  the  Vision  of  Adamnan,  Leb.  na 
hUidre. 
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ous.  The  late  Mr.  0' Curry  in  his  Lectures,  p.  505,  makes 
them  demons,  but  for  this  his  only  authority  was  the  last 
sentence  of  the  "  Sick  Bed  of  Cu  Chulaind,"  which  the  cri- 
tical Irish  scholar  will  perceive  to  be  a  Christian  addition 
to  the  original  tale.  Every  Irish  story  ends  with  the  for- 
mula, "  So  far  about  so  and  so,"  and  accordingly  this  is  the 
formula  closing  the  last  sentence  but  one  of  the  tale  referred 
to.1  The  transcriber,  however,  adds  a  sentence  of  his  own, 
on  the  power  of  demons  before  Christianity,  and  concludes 
with  the  statement,  that  these  are  the  apparitions  to  which 
the  unlearned  give  the  name  of  Sides.  But  even  here  the  use 
of  the  term  unlearned  indicates  that  the  learned  knew  of 
real  Sides.  Fiacc,  in  his  poetic  life  of  St.  Patric,  a  composi- 
tion of  at  least  the  sixth  century,  says  that  the  ancient  Irish 
"adored  Sides  :"  and  in  the  Book  of  Armagh  these  immortal 
beings  are  called  "  terrene  gods,"  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  celestial  and  infernal  deities,  and  also,  perhaps,  to  indi- 
cate their  earthly  origin  :  for  there  is  no  doubt  but  the 
Sides,  as  their  name  implies,  were  simply  the  deified  dead. 
The  local  Sids,  scattered  over  Ireland,  were  the  sepulchral 
vaults  and  temples  of  these  patristic  gods,  and  thus 
arose  the  numerous  topical  deities  of  ancient  Eriu.  The 
worship  of  these  deities  reaches  back  to  the  remotest  anti- 
quity— to  at  least  a  thousand  years  before  the  Druid  ap- 
peared in  this  country.  That  this  worship  was  decidedly 
opposed  to  Druidic  teaching  we  learn  from  the  present  as 
well  as  from  other  legends  :  and  accordingly,  while  among 
the  Sides  we  meet  with  poets,  musicians,  &c,  we  never  meet 
with  a  Druid  there. 

It  is  universally  believed  that  all  the  Irish  gods  were 
inanimate  objects  of  nature:  this  question,  however,  Fiacc 
has  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  competent  judge. 
Indeed  every  thing  is  believed  of  ancient  Eriu  except 
what  is  really  the  fact.  Thus  Dr.  Todd,  in  his  "Life  of 
St.  Patric,"  p.  45G  :  "  The  Irish  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  Dii  gentium,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Mars,  &c,  or 


1  These  arc  the  original  closing  words  : 
Comb  rmbpiu  niumillci  bo  Com  Cul- 
anrt)  Id  haef  Stbo  pm — "So  that  this  u 
tho  Apparition  of  bewitchment  to  Cu 


Chulaind,  by  the  Side."  "  Caibpiu  aib- 
millci  bo  Choin  Chnlamb"  was  the  ori- 
ginal name  of  the  tale.  See  Lebor  na 
hUidre,  p.  54,  col.  2. 
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of  the  feminine  deities  Juno,  Venus,  Minerva,  &c,  under 
any  Celtic  names  or  designations."  Now,  this  is  not  true. 
The  Dii  gentium,  under  the  ancient  Gaulish  or  Iberno-Cel- 
tic  names,  are  often  met  with  in  Irish  story.  For  the 
present  I  shall  give  one  instance  only.  In  the  "  Brudin 
Da  Derga"  -a  tale  previously  referred  to — we  find  Fer 
Cattle  {=  Mars  Sylvanus)  and  his  wife  Cichuil,  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  affray  which  brought  his  death  to  the 
monarch  Conaire  Mor.  The  epithet,  Caille  =  cculoe  = 
ccnlloe  (Sylvanus),  together  with  the  fact  that  this  pep 
Caille  acted  himself  as  priest  in  sacrificing  a  black  pig, 
shows  the  antiquity  of  this  deity's  naturalization  in  Eriu  : 
the  pig  was  the  only  animal  sacrificed  to  Mars  Sylvanus. 
With  regard  to  his  wife  Cichuil,  we  may  quote  the  follow- 
ing inscription  from  the  "Revue  Archeologique,"  vol.  5, p. 
116  :  u  In  h.  d.  d.  Deo  Marti  Cicollvi"  =  "  In  honorem  do- 
mus  divinae  Deo  Marti  Cicollvi."  This  "Cicollvi,"  as  the 
inscription  reads,  is  one  of  the  many  epithets  of  the  Gaulish 
Mars,  but  perhaps  an  et  (=and)  between  Marti  and  Cicollvi 
has  been  omitted  in  the  transcription.  At  any  rate  Cicollvi 
is  our  Cichuil,  and  proves  clearly  that  Fer  Caille  (written 
cailde  in  H.  2.  16,  T.  C.  D.)  is  exactly  the  Mars  Sylvanus  of 
the  Romans.  Many  other  Iberno-Gaulish  deities  will 
turn  up  in  the  course  of  these  legends. 

I  shall  close  my  observations  by  calling  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  abstraction  of  Condla,  as  compared  with 
similar  events  recorded  in  Holy  Writ  and  classic  story  : 
to  the  Lady's  Curach  of  Pearl,  as  compared  with  Odin's 
wonderful  Skidbladnir  :  and  to  the  apple  given  to  Condla, 
as  compared  with  the  apples  which  renewed  the  youth  and 
immortality  of  the  occupants  of  Asgard.  I  may  also  call 
his  attention  to  the  story  of  the  daughters  of  Hesperus,  for, 
if  a  classical  scholar,  he  will  be  almost  sure  to  see  in  our 
heroine  and  her  apple  one  of  these  three  daughters  from 
their  Lixean  gardens  of  golden  apples  ;  or,  perhaps,  Venus 
herself,  to  whom  these  apples  were  sacred.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  must  tell  him  that  this  correlation  would  involve  a 
confusion  of  the  classical  and  Irish  myth,  for  no  being  of 
foreign  origin  is  called  a  Side  in  our  ancient  writings. 

The  following  is  the  original  text  of  our  Legend,  with 
which,  as  indicated  above,  I  have  given  a  literal  translation. 

4th  seb.,  vol.  nr.  R 
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eCcrca  coMDla  cam,  maicc 
cuino1  chec-cacais  inso. 
[Slice  Cibaip  na  hUiOpe,  fol.  77,  c.] 

Cio  01  an  apap  Gpc  Oen-pep  ?  Nin.  La  pobof 
Conola  TCuao,  mace  CwnO  Chec-cachais,  pop  laim  a 
afap  in  uaccop  Upni£,  conacca  in  mnai  m  euuc  anecang- 
riaio  'n  a  oocum.  Gpbepc  Conola:  "Can  OooeocaO, 
a  ben  ?"  op  pe.  Oooeocao-pa,"  pop  m  ben,  "  a  Uipib 
bed,  die  in  nd  bf  bap,  no  peccao,  na  imopbup.  Oomelom 
pleoa  buana  :  cac  [pjpic^nom  edin-compac  lemo  cen  Oe- 
baio  :  Sfo  mop  icaam,  como  oe  puioib  nonnammniguep 
Qep  Sioe." 


"Cia,  a  filial,"  ol  Cono  ppi  a  mace,  "  acailli  ?"  uaip 
ni  acca  nec  in  mnai  ace  Conola  a  oenup.  T?o[p]pe- 
caip[e]in  ben  :  ["R.]  "  GoglaOaOap  mndin  oicn,  alamo,  po- 
cenelai^,  nao  ppepci  bap  na  peneaio.  Pocapup  Conola 
ftuao  :  coc^aipim  oo  TTlai^  TTlell,  mio  pf  boaoag.  bio 
puram-pi  cen  50I,  cen  maip^  inn  a  rfp  6  gabaip  plane. 
Uaip  lim,  a  Conolai  l?uaiO,  muin-bpec,  cam,  el-oep^ — 


bapp  buioe  popoocd, 
Odp  gnuip  copcopoa, 
610  opoan  00  pig-oelbae. 

TDd  cocumeieip,  nf  cpmpa  00  oelb  a  hoinu,  a  haloi  co 
bpdc  bpinoac." 


1  Cuint).  Cond  Cct-chathach,  according 
to  the  Four  Masters,  ascended  the  throne 
of  Ireland  a.  d.  123,  and  was  slain  a.  d. 
157,  byTibraite  Tirech,  son  of  Mai,  son  of 
Roohraide,  king  of  Ulster,  at  Tuath  Am- 
rois.  lie  was  called  CGc-chachach 
(Fighter  of  a  Hundred),  because  he  had 
the  strength  of  a  hundred  men  in  him,  not 
because  he  fought  B  hundred  battles,  as 
hitherto  explained.  O'Flaherty  translates 
CC'C-chucliaoh  "by  the  barbarous  Cen- 


timachus,"  the  first  part  of  the  compound 
being  Latin  and  the  second  Greek.  Some 
persons,  after  my  annotations  in  my  for- 
mer tracts  in  this  Journal,  have  rendered 
the  compound  "hundred-battled,"  but  this 
is  a  passive  compound,  and  would  mean  a 
person  who  had  been  fought  against  in  a 
hundred  battles,  whereas  c6c-chachach 
is  active.  In  Josephus  wo  have  the  Greek 
equivalent,  tKctrovrofiaxog,  "hundred- 
fighter,"  used  in  the  same  sense  as  I  inter- 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  CONDLA  THE  FAIR,  SON  OF 

COND,  FIGHTER  OF  A  HUNDRED,  HERE  FOLLOWS. 
[From  Leb.  na  hUidre,  Lithograph  copy,  fol.  77,  c] 

Whence  is  the  name  Art  the  Lone  One  ?  Not  diffi- 
cult. On  a  certain  day  as  Condla,  of  the  Red-hair,  son  of 
Cond,  Fighter  of  a  Hundred,  accompanied  his  father 
on  the  summit  of  Usnech,  he  saw  a  very  strangely-attired 
lady  advancing  towards  him.  Condla  spoke  : — "  Whence 
hast  thou  come,  O  lady?"  he  says.  "I  have  come," 
replies  the  lady,  "  from  the  Lands  of  the  Living;  a  place 
where  neither  death,  nor  sin,  nor  transgression  is  known. 
We  enjoy  endless  feasts  ;  we  practise  every  benevolent 
occupation  without  contention.  A  large  Sid  (Mound)  is 
where  we  dwell,  and  hence  we  are  called  Aes  Side  the 
People  of  the  Sid"  (Mound). 

"  Whom  art  thou  addressing,  young  lad?"  says  Cond 
to  his  son  ;  for  no  one  saw  the  lady  save  Condla  only.  The 
lady  answered  [for  Condla]  : — "  He  is  addressing  a  young, 
lovely,  noble  lady,  who  awaits  neither  death  nor  old  age. 
I  have  loved  Condla  of  the  Red-hair.  I  am  inviting  him 
to  the  Plain  of  Pleasures,  in  which  King  Boadag  (the 
Victorious)  dwells.  He  shall  be  an  everlasting  king,  with- 
out wail  or  woe  in  his  land  from  the  day  he  takes  the 
sceptre.  Come  with  me,  0  Condla  of  the  Red-hair  ;  of 
the  speckled  neck,  fair,  and  of  the  rosy  cheek  : 

A  golden  head  of  hair  which  crowns  it 

Above  a  blooming  face, 

Will  be  the  dignity  of  thy  royal  figure. 

If  thou  comest  with  me,  thy  figure  will  not  wither  from 
its  youth  and  loveliness  until  the  dreadful  judgment.'' 


pret  c6c-chachach. 

2  The  [r.]  prefixed  to  this  address  of 
Cond  to  his  Druid,  as  well  as  to  the  subse- 
quent addresses  of  the  Side  lady,  is  noted 
by  a  marginal  r.  in  the  manuscript.  This 
r.  is  the  first  letter  of  the  word  pecopio 
(rhetoric),  and  the  passages  to  which  it 
refers,  are  spoken  in  a  very  ancient  and 
obscure  dialect.  This  rhetoric  is  always 
put  into  the  mouths  of  great  personages, 
either  mortal  or  immortal ;  and  in  respect 


to  structure  and  difficulty,  bears  somewhat 
the  same  relation  to  the  ordinary  language 
of  the  tract  in  which  it  occurs,  as  the  choral 
odes  of  the  Greek  tragedians  do  to  their  con- 
comitantiambics.  Irishauthors occasionally 
write  the  word  in  full,  and  introduce  it  into 
the  text,  as:  coclaip  appibipo  -|  biucc- 
paip  app,  i  canaip  in  pecopic-pe — "he 
deeps  afterwards  and  awakes  out  of  it,  and 
chants  this  rhetoric''  (Brudin  da  Derga  : 
Lob.  na  hdidre.) 
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Qpbepn  Cono  ppi  a  opuio — Copan  a  ainm  piOe — (ap 
pocualacdp  uili  an  popdoi  in  ben,cen'  conacacdp):  [R.] 
a  Noudlim,1  a  Chopd[i]n  mop-ceclai^,2  mop-odnai^.  pop- 
bono  oooomdnic,  ap  oom  moo  aipli,  ap  oom  moo  cu- 
maccu3 — rriu  nacimudnic  6  $ab-pu  plair.  TTluimcompuc 
oelb  nemaicpioe  :  cocomeicnisioap  1m  mum  mace  pocdm 
t>'  aipcelao,  cpe  coau  banou  Oi  laim  pfgoai  bpeccu 
ban  mbepip."4 

Oocacam  lapom  in  opuf  Popp  in  ^uc  inna  mnd,  con 
nac  cuala  nec  £ur  na  mnd,  ocup  con  na  haccai  Conola 
in  mndi  6'nO  uaip  pin. 

In  can  upd  luioe  m  ben  app  pe  pocecul  in  Opuao, 
oocopapcdp  ubull  Do  Conolu.  601  Conola  co  ceno  mip, 
mip  (sic)  cen  mip,  cen  015,  cen  bfao.  Hi  p'bo  piu  leip 
nac  cuapa  aile  00  uomailc  acc  a  ubull.  Hi  ofgbao  ni  01 
d  ubull  cac  a  comleo  oe,  acc  bd  65-plan  beup.  5a^aiP 
eolcaipe  fapom  inni  Conola  1m  on  mndi  acconnaipc. 

Ql  la  bd  Ian  a  mi  baf  pop  laim  a  acap  im  TTIais 
Gpcommin5  met  Conola.  Connaca  cuci  in  mndi  cecna, 
an  apbepc  ppip  :  [P.]  14  Hall6  puioe  paioep  Conola  ecip 
mapbu  ouramai  oc  lonaioiu  eca  uacmaip.  Uoucupecan7 
bu  biu-bf  ac  ^epau  ou  odinib  Ueupac,  ap  oocciac  cac 
01a  in  odlaib  c'  auapoai  ecip  Ou  ^nauu  inmaini." 


Qmail  pocuala  Cono  £uc  na  mna,  apbepc  ppi  a  muin- 
cip:  "  ^aipio  Oam  in  opuio  :  acciu  oopeilceo  a  cen^a  01 
lnoiu."  Qpbepc  in  ben  la  pooain:  [R.]UCX  ChuinoChec- 
carai^,  opuioecx  nipspaoai^uep,  ap  lp  bee  popoic  pop  mep- 
pu  ap  ^pdi^  TTIdip  pipien  con  ll-muincepaib  llib,  aoam- 


1  llocdlim.    This  rhetoric  is  somewhat  chants." 

difficult,    popbonb,  an  "unlawful  com-  3  Upborn  moo  aipli,  ap  bom  moo 

maud."    See  ESbel'a  Zeuse,  p.  874 ;  104U,  cumaccu:  literally,  "which  is  for  me 

gL  '27  ;  see  a]  K)  0'  Donovan's  Supplement  greater  than  wish,  which  is  for  me  greater 

to  O'&eilly,  VOC,  popbemn.  than  power;"  that  is,  "which  is  superior  to 

>  lll(')p-ccrl(ii^.     Thifl  compound   is  my  plan,  which  is  superior  to  my  power  " 

glossed   danof   eccla,  14  who  chantost  (to  meet  it).    This  construction  I  have 
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Cond  said  to  his  druid — Coran  was  his  name — (for 
they  all  heard  the  lady's  words,  though  they  did  not  see 
her)  : — "  I  beseech  thee,  O  Coran,  of  the  mignty  chants, 
of  the  mighty  arts.  An  attack  has  come  upon  me,  superior 
to  my  cunning,  superior  to  my  power — a  contest  which 
I  have  not  experienced  from  the  day  I  took  the  sceptre. 
An  invisible  figure  is  contending  with  me  ;  she  is  using 
violence  towards  me  with  a  view  to  carry  off  my  very  fair 
son,  who  through  female  wiling,  is  being  taken  away  by 
women's  charms  from  the  royal  presence." 

The  druid  accordingly  chanted  against  the  voice  of  the 
lady,  so  that  no  one  heard  the  voice  of  the  lady,  and  that 
Condla  did  not  (on  that  occasion)  see  the  lady  afterwards. 
Now,  when  the  lady  was  going  away  by  the  incantation 
of  the  Druid,  she  threw  an  apple  to  Condla.  Condla  con- 
tinued for  a  long  month  without  a  morsel,  without  drink 
or  food.  He  deemed  it  an  unworthy  thing  to  partake  of 
any  other  food  than  his  apple.  His  apple  was  not  in  the 
least  diminished,  notwithstanding  all  that  he  had  eaten  of 
it,  but  remained  still  all-perfect.  Sorrow  then  seized  on 
Condla  concerning  the  lady  he  had  seen. 

On  the  day  his  month  had  expired,  the  same  Condla 
stood  by  his  father's  side  in  Mag  Archommin.  He  saw 
coming  towards  him  the  same  lady,  when  she  said  to  him  : 
"  A  noble  seat  Condla  sits  among  short-lived  mortals, 
awaiting  awful  death.  The  Ever-living  Livings  invite  thee 
to  become  ruler  over  the  people  of  Tethra,  for  they  behold 
thee  every  day  in  the  assemblies  of  thy  fatherland  among 
thy  dear  acquaintances." 

When  Cond  heard  the  lady's  voice,  he  said  to  his 
people  : — "  Call  ye  the  Druid  to  me.  I  see  her  tongue 
has  been  allowed  her  to-day.  At  this  the  lady  said  : — 
"  0  Cond,  tighter  of  a  hundred,  druidism  is  not  loved, 
for  little  has  it  attained  to  honours  on  righteous  Great 
Strand,  with  its  numerous,  wondrous,  various  families. 
When  its  law  shall  appear,  it  will  scatter  the  charms  of 


never  met  elsewhere :  the  words  cnpli  f,nd  5  Ulcus  Cipcommm.    Unknown  to  me. 

cumacrjrj  are  datives  after  the  compara-  6  Nail.    This  word  is  glossed  uapal, 

tive  m6o.    See  Ebcl's  Zeuss,  p.  917.  noble. 

4  TTlbepip.    The  m.  of  mbepip  I  havo  7  Goccupccap.  The  Ms.  reada  coccu- 

taken  as  tho  prefixod  re'ative,  =  n.  (before  pecap,  3rd  sing, 
the  labial)  =  an. 
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paib.  TTIord  cicpa  a  peer,  conppcepa  bpiccu  DpuaD 
cap  cecca  ap  belaib  Oemuin  ouib,  Dolbcis." 

6a  mgnao  upa  la  Cono,  m  con  caiDbpeo  ConDla 
airepc  do  neoc,  acc  cfpeD  in  ben.  "In  OeocaiD,"  ol 
Cono,  "po  c'  menmam-piu  a  paDap  in  ben,  a  Conolai  ?" 
"  Nf  peiD  Dam  :  pec  ede  cajiaim  mo  ooini  :  pom^ab  Dan 
eolcaipe  imm  on  mndi."  Roppecapc  in  ben  anDpiDe,  con 
epepc  mpo  : 


Uacuc  aipun  pup  dlaib1 
Ppi  coinD  c'eolcaipe  o  paDib, 
1  m'  Loin^  ^lano  conDpipmdip, 
TTIa  poipmaip  Si'd  boaoai^. 

pit  cipn  aill, 
Nao  bu  meppu  do  paigiD : 
Ctcciu  uaipniD  m  gpeinn  51 1, 
Ci'o  cian,  picpam  pian  aDai^. 
lpp  eD  a  cip  pubauap 
TTienmain  cdic  DoDomcela: 
Ni  pil  cenel  anD  nammd, 
dec  mnd  ocup  ingena.  U. 

O  rapnic  Do'nD  m^in  a  haicepc,  poceipD  ConDla  lap 
puoiu  beD^  uaDib,  com  boi  lp  ino  N61  5^ano  ^-  T  ln 
cupac  comceno,  cumaiDi,  ^lanua.  Quconnapcacap  uaDib 
moD  naD  moo  .1.  in  pac  popiacu  inD  paDaipc  a  poipc. 
"Ropdipec  lapom  in  muip  uaDib,  ocup  nf  aiceppa  o  pin  llle 
ocup  nf  pep  cid  Dollouap.  C(m  bdeap  pop  an  impdcib  ip 
inD  aipiucc,  conaicec  Qpc  cucu.  "lp  a  oenup  d'  Qpc 
mom,"  ol  ConD,  "  D015  ni  pil  bpdraip."2  "  buaD  pocol  an 
popauip,"  op  Copan  :  44  ipp  eD  ainm  popbia  co  bpdc"  "  Qpc 
Oen-pep  :"  coniD  oe  polen  inc  ainm  piam  o  pin  immac. 

[Piniu.  Qmen.] 


1  U  ip  wipiip,  Ms.  Tliis  form  seems  to 
lie  corrupt  :  the  trans,  is  conjectural,  pa- 
tub,  next  line,  1  take  to  he  the  Lat.  raUum, 
the  pi.  used  poetically  for  tea, 

3D6i5-    with  t>6is  the  meaning  is: 


"  it  is  likely  his  brother  Condla  is  not 
alone:"  but  probably  we  should  readbaig, 
because;  that  is,  "Art  is  alono  to-day  ho- 
cause  his  brother  is  gone." 
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druids  from  journeying  on  the  lips  of  the  black,  lying 
Demon."  Now  Cond  was  surprised  that  Condla  would  on 
no  account  deign  a  reply  to  any  one,  when  the  lady  would 
come.  Cond  says  :—  "  Have  the  lady's  words  made  an 
impression  on  thy  mind,  0  Condla  ?  "  "I  am  not  at  ease," 
says  Condla  ;  f<  I  love  my  people  beyond  all,  and  again 
sorrow  has  seized  me  concerning  the  lady."  The  lady 
answered  then,  and  spoke  thus : — 

Thou  hast  guarding  thee,  very  fair  one, 
Against  the  wave  of  thy  sorrow  from  prophets, 
In  my  Curach  of  Pearl  that  we  should  meet, 
If  we  would  reach  the  Sid  of  Boadach. 

There  is  another  land, 
Which  it  were  not  worse  to  seek  ; 
I  see  it  draws  down  the  white  sun, 
Though  far  away  we  shall  reach  it  ere  night. 
It  is  the  land  which  delights 
The  mind  of  every  one  who  turns  to  me  : 
In  it  no  living  race  is  found 
Save  women  and  maidens  only.    Thou,  &c. 

When  the  maiden  had  ended  her  song,  then  Condla 
gives  a  bound  from  them  right  into  the  Curach  of  Pearl ;  that 
is,  into  the  co-strong,  well-balanced,  and  gleaming  Curach. 
They  saw  them  away  from  them  afar  and  dimly,  that  is,  as 
far  as  their  eyes  could  scan  the  view.  They  sailed  the  sea 
then  away  from  them,  and  from  that  day  to  this  have 
never  been  seen  ;  and  the  gods  only  know  whither  they 
went  to.  As  this  strange  event  was  being  thought  and 
spoken  of  in  the  assembly,  they  see  Art  coming  towards 
them.  "Alone  is  Art  to-day,"  says  Cond:  "  likely  brother 
is  not."  "  A  victory  of  words  is  what  thou  hast  uttered," 
says  Coran  ;  "  Art  Aen-fer  (the  Lone  One)  is  the  name  he 
shall  bear  till  the  day  of  judgment."  So  that  it  is  from 
that  circumstance  Art,  the  Lone  One,  has  been  his  invariable 
name  ever  after. 

[It  endeth.  Amen.] 
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THE  CHURCH  AND  SHRINE  OE  ST.  MANCHAN. 

BY  THE  REV.  JAMES  GRAVES,  A.  B.,  M.  R.  I.  A. 

Lemanaghan  is  the  name  of  a  graveyard  and  group  of 
ruins  in  the  townland  and  parish  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion, barony  of  Garry  castle,  King's  County,  four  miles 
south  west  from  the  town  of  Clara,  and  about  as  much, 
as  the  crow  flies,  across  a  large  bog,  north-west  from 
the  well-known  ancient  remains  at  Rahen,  which  Dr. 
Petrie  has  described  and  illustrated  ("Round  Towers,"  p. 
241,  &c).  As  Miss  Stokes  has  shown  in  her  work  on 
"  Christian  Inscriptions  in  the  Irish  Language"  (now  in 
course  of  publication  as  the  u  Annual  Volume "  of  the 
Association),  the  influence  of  the  great  school  of  religion 
and  art  established  at  Clonmacnois  can  be  traced  for  a 
considerable  distance  at  each  side  of  the  Shannon,  as  well 
as  up  and  down  its  stream,  and  hence  we  are  prepared 
to  find  a  similarity  of  style  pervading  what  has  come 
down  to  us  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  remains  of  the 
district.  Indeed,  even  so  far  down  the  Shannon  as  Lough 
Derg,  we  find  in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  church  of  Killo- 
diernan,  Co.  Tipperary,  an  almost  exact  reproduction  of 
the  doorway  of  Temple  Connor  at  Clonmacnois.  We  are 
therefore  not  surprised  to  find  a  high  style  of  art  exhibited 
by  what  remains  of  a  Shrine  connected  with  the  apparently 
obscure  ecclesiastical  settlement  at  Lemanaghan. 

In  the  work  above  quoted  (vol.  i.,  p.  8),  Miss  Stokes 
has  given  the  following  account  of  Lemanaghan  : — 

M  In  the  year  645,  Diarmaid,  King  of  Ireland,  according  to  the  Four 
Masters,  passed  through  Clonmacnois  on  his  way  to  Carn  Conaill,  in  the 
County  (Jalway,  where  a  battle  was  fought  between  him  and  Guaire, 
King  of  Connaught,  in  which  the  former  was  victorious.  The  congrega- 
tion of  St.  Ciaran  made  supplication  to  God  that  he  might  return  safe 
through  the  merits  of  their  intercession.  On  his  return  from  victory,  he 
granted  the  lands  of  Tuaim  Eire — that  is,  Erc's  mound — to  Clonmacnois 
as  '  altar  sod'  1  to  God  and  St.  Ciaran,  and  he  gave  three  maledictions  to 


I  Altar  sod — i.e.,  Church  land,  or  land  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  altar. 
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any  king  who  should  take  [with  violence]  even  a  drink  of  water  there. 
In  664  we  read  of  the  death  of  Saint  Manchan  here  ;  from  him  the  place 
was  afterwards  named  Liath  Manchain — i.  e.,  according  to  O'Donovan, 
St.  Manchan's  grey  land—  liath  (Welsh  llwyd)  meaning  grey.    This  St. 

Manchan  is  thus  described  in  the  '  Martyrology  of  Donegal,'  p.  27  :  

*  Manchan,  of  Liath,  son  of  Indagh.  Mella  was  the  name  of  his  mother, 
and  his  two  sisters  were  Grealla  and  Greillseach'.2  There  is  a  church 
called  Liath  Manchain,  in  Dealbna-Mhec-Cochlain.  His  relics  are  at  the 
same  place  in  a  shrine,  which  is  beautifully  covered  with  boards  on  the 
inside,  and  with  bronze  outside  them,  and  very  beautifully  carved.  It  was 
Manchan  of  Liath  that  composed  the  charming  poem,  i.  e. : — 

«  Would  that,  0  Son  of  the  Living  God ! 
0  Eternal  ancient  King!'  &c. 

"A  very  old  vellum  book  [the  Martyrology  of  Tamlacht  Maoilruain] 
states  that  Manchan  of  Liath,  in  habits  and  life,  was  like  unto  '  Hieroni- 
mus,  who  was  very  learned.'    His  day  was  January  24." 

There  is,  however,  considerable  obscurity  attending  the 
identification  of  the  particular  Manchan  whose  Shrine  is 
referred  to  above.  The  "Four  Masters,"  sub  anno  1166, 
record  the  making  of  the  shrine  of  a  St.  Manchan,  which 
agrees  singularly  well  with  both  the  character  and  the 
age  of  the  workmanship  of  the  King's  County  shrine,  but 
fixes  the  place  of  the  veneration  of  the  saint,  in  whose 
honour  it  was  made,  at  Mohill,  a  small  town  in  the  barony 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  County  of  Leitrim.  The  words 
of  the  Annalists  are  as  follows  : — 

"The  shrine  of  Manchan,  of  Maethail,  was  covered  by  Ruaidhri  Ua 
Conchobhair  (Rory  O'Connor,  King  of  Ireland),  and  an  embroidering  of 
gold 3  was  carried  over  it  by  him,  in  as  good  a  style  as  a  relic  was  ever 
covered  in  Ireland." 

The  engravings  which  accompany  this  paper  show  that 
the  Shrine  under  consideration  evinces  in  both  age  and 
art  so  close  an  agreement  with  this  short  but  graphic 
notice,  that  one  is  tempted  to  think  either  that  the  Four 
Masters  have  been  led  into  some  mistake  with  respect  to 
the  King  Rory  O'Connor  and  the  place  of  veneration  of 


2  "in ellamacaip  manchain  lei ch  oc- 
up  a  t>a  p  echap  .1.  ^pella  ocup  5P©^- 
pech :"  Mella,  mother  of  Manchan  of 
Liath,  and  his  two  sisters — i.  e.,  Grella 
and  Grellsech. — (Engus  Kelcdeus  de 
4th  ser.,  vol.  hi. 


Matrib.  Sanctor.  Hibern.,  in  Lib.  I.ecan, 
fol.  34,  b.  a. 

3  The  Shrine  of  St.  Manchan  retains 
evident  traces  of  heavy  gilding  to  the 
present  day. 

S 
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the  saint,  or  that  the  Shrine  was  from  some  unrecorded 
cause  transferred  from  Mohill  to  Lemanaghan,  as  another 
foundation  of  the  same  saint  ;  and  this  latter  would 
almost  seem  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty,  but  that 
the  <c  Martyrology  of  Donegal"  gives  January  24th1  as 
the  anniversary  of  St.  Manchan  of  Liath,  whilst  it  assigns 
February  14th  to  him  of  Mohill.  Colgan  gives  no  life  of 
St.  Manchan,  but  states  a  fact  ("Acta  Sanctorum,"  p.  332, 
b.  nn.  1—3)  which  further  complicates  the  question,  for  he 
says  that  there  were  two  Manchans  of  Liath — one  who 
died  of  the  Yellow  Plague,  a.d.  664,  and  another  who 
attended  a  synod  with  St.  Adamnan,  circ.  694. 

This  may  account  for  the  further  obscurity  which  attends 
his  paternity,  for  we  have  a  St.  Manchan  of  Liath,  the  son  of 
Sinell,2  and  another,  the  son  of  In-daig  or  Daga,3  whilst  even 
the  coarbs  of  the  Saint  at  Lemanaghan  erroneously  claimed 
a  AYelsh  descent  for  their  founder.4   Amidst  these  conflict- 


1  O'Donovan  ("  Four  Masters,"  note  k, 
sub.  an.  1531)  states  that  St.  Manchan' s 
festival  was  celebrated  annually  at  Leman- 
aghan on  this  day. 

2  The  Book  of'Lecan  (fol.  43,  a.  c.)  gives 
the  descent  down  to  Factna  as  follows  :  — 
manchem  leic,  Manchan  of 

Liath, 

lilac  Simll  no  Son  of  Sinill 

Silcnn,  or  Silan, 

lllic  Conaill,  Son  of  Conall. 

111.  Luachcnn,  Son  of  Lua- 

chan, 

111.  105a,  Son  of  Loga, 

111.  Conaill  anslon-     Son  of  Conall, 
bai$,  Anglondagh, 
111.  Peic,  Son  of  Fiac, 

111.  Kopa,  Son  of  h'os, 

111.  pachena  ere         Son  of  Factna 
mucep,  est  mater, 

[rccte,  magis- 
ter.] 

m.  Scnclirm,  Son  oi  Senchan, 

m.aililla,  Son  ofAilill, 

in.  Captaich  TTllO        Son   of  Carth- 
liuopdfoi,  achmacRudli- 
raigh. 

■"Mart.  Donegal,"  p.  27.  Colgan  has 
"  Manchanua  cognomento  Leth  filius 
I)aga',"  Acta  SS.,  p.  333,  a. ;  and  the 
"  Mart}  rology  of  Dow  gal  "  calls  him  tlie 

son  of  Indagh,  but  speaks  of  another 
Manchan  of  Liath  of  the  race  of  Macl- 
( roitb,  son  of  Rudraighe ;  and  also  of  a 


Manchan,  son  of  Failbhe,  of  the  race  of 
Conall  Gulban,  son  of  Mali.  In  truth 
there  must  have  been  many  Manchans 
amongst  the  monastically-given  Irish 
Christians  of  the  7th  century;  for  accord- 
ing to  Colgan,  the  name  is  a  diminutive 
oiManaeh,  Monaehus,  a  monk.  "Manchan, 
Mainchen,  Mainchin,  sunt  tria  nomina 
diminutiva  derivati  a  voce  liana ch  quse 
Monachum  significat:  et  licet  fuerint  ab 
initio  appellativa,  loco  cognomenti  adjecta, 
usu  postea  evaserunt  in  propria."  "  Trias 
Thaum."  Pars  III.  a,  n.  67. 

4  "And  because  the  coworbes  of  St.  Man  - 
chan say  that  he  was  a  Welshman,  and 
came  to  this  kingdom  at  once  with  (i.  <?., 
along  with)  St.  Patrick,  1  thought  good 
here  to  set  downe  his  pedigree  to  disprove 
their  allegations.  Manchan  was  son  of 
Failve,  who  was  the  son  of  Augine,  who 
was  the  son  of  Bogany,  who  was  the  son 
of  Conell  Golban,  the  ancestor  of  O'Don- 
ncll." — Annals  of  Clonmacnois,  a.d.  661. 
O'Donovan,  who  quotes  the  above,  sub 
an.  664,  states  that  this  was  not  Manchan 
of  Liath,  as  the  pedigree  of  the  latter 
is  traced  to  Maelcroich,  son  of  Rudraighe 
Mor  of  Ulster.  The  St.  Manchan,  who 
was  the  companion  of  St.  Patrick,  though 
not  of  Welsh  descent,  was  from  Wales,  and 
was  tutor  to  St.  David.  In  a  note  to  the 
Leabhar  Breac  copy  of  the  Felire,  at  Nov. 
16,  it  is  stated  thatFursa,  Mochae  of  Aen- 
druim,  Bishop  Mac-Ere  of  Domhnach  Mor 
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ing  authorities  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide  :  certain  it  is, 
however,  that  a  St.  Manchan  was  venerated  in  the  seventh 
century  at  the  place  from  him  named  Lemanaghan,  but 
which  was  originally  termed  Tuaim-n-Erc,  i.  e.,  "  Erc's 
Mound ;"  and  it  is  no  less  certain  that  he  died  there  in  the 
year  664,  of  the  Buidhe  Conaill  or  Yellow  Plague/  which 
then  desolated  Ireland,  and  that  we  have  his  Shrine  pre- 
served in  the  locality  to  the  present  day.  That  it  was 
there  early  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century 
we  ha  ve  the  testimony  of  the  passage  already  quoted,  from 
the  "  Martyrology  of  Donegal,"  which  accurately  describes 
this  still  existing  magnificent  example  of  Irish  religious  art. 

The  site  of  the  monastic  establishment  of  St.  Manchan 
is  almost  surrounded  by  peat  bogs  of  vast  extent,  which  in 
former  times  must  have  been  nearly  impassible.2  At 
present  it  is  easily  accessible,  both  from  the  Prospect  or 
Boher,  and  Ferbane  sides,  good  roads  having  been  made 
across  the  intervening  morasses.  It  stands  on  a  low  swell  of 
land — an  arm  of  the  bog,  now  reclaimed,  running  up  be- 
tween the  two  rising  grounds  on  which  the  church  of  St. 
Manchan  and  the  cell  of  his  mother  were  severally  founded. 
On  the  westernmost  stands,  within  the  enclosure  of  the  grave- 
yard, the  church  and  "house"  of  St.  Manchan.  The  church 
is  without  a  chancel,  measuring  internally  53/  by  18'  5", 
the  walls  being  3'  Z"  thick.  At  its  western  end  is  a  doorway 
5'  10"  wide,  now  much  ruined,  the  arch  and  gable  above 
it  having  fallen,  and  only  the  southern  jamb  and  the  base 
of  the  northern  one  remaining  ;  the  jambs  were  each  en- 
riched by  an  engaged  shaft  of  limestone,  with  fluted  cushion 
capitals,  about  6'  6"  in  height  to  top  of  latter,  apparently 
of  the  same  age  as  the  original  west  doorway  of  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Clonmacnois.  The  arch  was  of  two  orders,  and  the 
capital  of  a  disengaged  external  shaft  remains  at  the  north 
side.    Some  very  massive  uncoursed  masonry  is  to  be  seen 


of  Magh-Cobha,  Colman  ofComhrair  in  grey,  may  have  arisen  from  the  contrast 

Midhe  (Conry,  co.  Westmeath),  and  Man-  with  the  dark  brown  of  the  surround- 

chan  of  Liatb,  were  five  brothers.  ing  bogs.  The  rock  being  magnesian  lime- 

1  "  Four  Masters,"  sub  an.  stone,  the  soil  of  this  "grey  land"  does 

2  The  "  Liber  Viridis  Midensis "  (a.  d.  not  present  the  emerald  green  of  the 
1615)  states  that  the  old  church  of  Leman-  gravelly  eskers,  which  are  such  striking 
aghan  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  features  over  a  great  part  of  the  King's 
bog,  impassible  in  the  time  of  winter.  County.  The  esker  of  Clonmacnois  is  re- 
Perhaps  its  descriptive  epithet  of  liath,  or  markable  for  its  verdure. 
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in  the  lower  part  of  the  west  gable,  and  the  walls  of  the 
church  are,  at  all  events,  as  old  as  the  doorway  which  is 
late  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  west  end  may,  however, 
contain  masonry  belonging  to  an  earlier  structure.  Win- 
dows of  the  fifteenth  century  have  been  inserted,  and  there 
is  a  chasm  in  the  south  wall  where  probably  stood  a  door- 
way of  the  latter  date.  A  few  yards  to  the  north  of  the 
church  are  the  remains  of  what  is  traditionally  known  as 
u  St.  Manchan's  house."  It  measures  23'  by  17'  8"  inter- 
nally; the  walls  being  3'  thick  The  western  gable  has  fallen, 
so  that  there  is  no  trace  of  the  doorway ;  only  small  por- 
tions of  the  walls  remain,  and  they  are  apparently  of  a  date 
no  older  than  the  neighbouring  church,  the  stones  being 
of  no  great  size,  and  the  mortar  abundant. 

There  are  six  early  Irish  tombstones  at  present  to  be 
seen  in  the  churchyard.  Two  of  them  are  of  large  size. 
One  of  these  is  of  sandstone,  lying  in  the  grass  to  the  south 
of  the  church,  and  is  inscribed  with  a  large  interlaced  cross 
of  a  kind  common  at  Clonmacnois.  The  other  is  a  squared 
upright  sandstone  slab,  like  the  shaft  of  a  cross,  covered  at 
one  side  with  a  rare  and  effective  pattern  in  low  relief,  of 
which  a  specimen  is  here  engraved.  Three  of  the  stones  have 


Surface  ornament  on  Tombstone,  Lemanaghan. 

plain  early  circle-enclosed  crosses  on  them,  and  one,  which  is 
inscribed,  bears  also  abeautifully  interlaced  cruciform  design, 
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drawn  by  Miss  Stokes  in  " Christian  Inscriptions"  (vol.  I.,  pi. 
LII.,fig.  129).  The  name  seems  to  read  RGUQN,  who  is 
considered  by  Miss  Stokes  to  have  been  the  father  of  Mael- 
brighde,  Abbot  of  Clonmacnois  in  the  tenth  century.  Two 
portions  of  ancient  querns  are  also  used  as  headstones. 

Thirty  yards  east  of  the  churchyard  is  the  well  of  St. 
Manchan,  surrounded  by  venerable  ash  trees.  It  is  by 
the  side  of  the  ancient  togher  or  road,  which  leads  from 
the  churchyard  by  the  well  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
across  the  bog  to  the  cashel-enclosed  cell  or  "  house "  of 
the  mother  of  the  saint.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  yards 
from  the  well  there  is  a  large  sandstone  flag  lying  on  the 
togher;  and  tradition  says  that  here  every  day  the  saint 
and  his  mother,  Mella,  met,  and  sat  without  speaking  to 
each  other,  back  to  back  at  each  side  of  the  leac,  then 
erect — St.  Manchan  having  vowed  not  to  speak  to  a  woman. 
The  togher  extends  sixty-seven  yards  further  on  until  it 
meets  the  edge  of  the  low  swell  on  which  stands  the  cell 
which  St.  Manchan,  according  to  tradition,  built  for  his 
mother,  from  which  to  the  mur  (which  encloses  St.  Mella's 
cell)  is  forty-seven  yards.  The  road  is  paved  with  large 
flag-like  stones,  some  of  which  are  marked  with  hollows,  said 
to  be  the  tracks  of  the  cow  of  St.  Manchan,1  the  theft  of 
which,  notwithstanding  that  the  robbers  compelled  the 
beast  to  walk  backwards,  was  miraculously  discovered  by 
the  indentations  left  by  her  feet  on  the  stones  of  the  togher. 
This  ancient  road,  which  is  of  the  same  character  as  that 
leading  from  the  Seven  Churches  to  the  Church  of  the 
Nuns,  at  Clonmacnois,  still  remains  tolerably  perfect. 

The  cell  of  St.  Manchan's  mother  is  surrounded  by  a  very 
ancient  mur,  or  wall  of  earth,  faced  with  stonework,  speci- 
mens of  the  masonry  of  which  are  here  given.  The  enclosure 
is  rectangular,  and  measures  fifty  yards  by  thirty-six. 
Large  boulders  are  to  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  adjoining 
land,  and  some  of  them  have  been  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  mur.  About  central  within  the  cashel  stands  the 


1  There  is  a  custom  still  extant  at  Leman- 
aghan,  said  to  have  been  handed  down 
from  the  saint's  time — viz.,  that  every 


wayfarer  may  claim  from  the  farmer's 
wife  a  draught  of  milk  gratis.  It  must 
not  he  sold. 
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cell,  a  small  rectangular  building,  measuring  18'  by  10'  10" 
the  walls  being  3'  2"  thick.    Both  the  cell  and  its  enclo- 


Part  of  Mur  enclosing  the  Cell  of  the  Mother  of  St.  Manchan. 

sure  lie  east-north-east,  and  the  square-headed  doorway, 
here  engraved,  remains  in  the  west-north-west  side  of  the 
former.  The  lintel  and  one  of  the  jambe-stones  pass  through 


Part  of  Mur  enclosing  the  Cell  of  the  Mother  of  St.  Manchan. 

the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall.  There  is  no  sign  of  any 
mode  of  hanging  or  fastening  the  door,  the  ope  of  which  is 
very  narrow  for  its  height.  The  sides  are  inclined — the 
width  being  24£"  at  bottom,  and  21  J  "  at  top.  The  height  of 
the  doorway  at  present  is  5'  5".    The  east  gable  has  fallen, 


Doorway  of  the  Cell  of  St.  Manchan's  Mother,  Lemanaghan. 
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and  there  is  no  window  in  the  sides  of  the  building,  which 
are  about  10'  high.  The  remains  of  this  curious  cell  are  at 
present  mantled  with  ivy,  and  the  interior  of  the  cashel  is 
thickly  planted  with  young  trees.  There  is  no  trace  of  the 
cell  having  had  a  roof  of  stone.  The  walls  indeed  seem  too 
thin  to  bear  its  weight. 

The  Shrine  of  St.  Manchan  is  preserved1  in  the  chapel 
of  Boher,  the  Koman  Catholic  place  of  worship  for  the 
parish  of  Lemanaghan,  under  the  care  of  the  parish  priest, 
the  Rev.  J.  Dardis,  who  has  kindly  given  me  access  to  the 
Shrine.2  It  was  formerly  kept  in  a  small  thatched  build- 
ing used  as  a  chapel ;  and  tradition  has  it  that  this  build- 
ing having  been  burned,  the  Shrine  was  miraculously 
preserved,  and  was  the  only  thing  saved  from  the  fire.  It 
then  was  placed  in  the  keeping  of  the  ancient  Irish  family 
of  Moony,  of  the  Doon,3  but  in  consequence  of  the  resort 
of  the  peasantry  to  the  house  of  the  present  Mr.  Moony's 
grandfather  to  swear  on  the  Shrine,  it  was,  at  the  request 
of  the  then  Roman  Catholic  parish  clergyman,  handed 
over  to  him,  from  whom  it  has  come  down  to  its  present 
guardian. 

The  Shrine  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  gabled  roof  of  very 
steep  pitch,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  form 
was  adopted  in  imitation  of  the  high  pitched  stone  roofs 
which  covered  the  ancient  "  cells  "  of  the  saints  in  whose 
honour  they  were  made.  It  measures  23"  by  13"  at  the 
base,  and  the  sloping  sides  measure  19".  It  is  supported 
by  four  substantial  feet,  2"  high,  formed  of  plain  bronze, 
panelled,  which  follow  the  rake  of  the  sides.     At  the 


1  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
glass  case,  under  which  the  Shrine  is 
placed  on  a  side  altar,  is  not  locked.  When 
I  saw  the  Shrine  last,  one  of  the  clamps 
which  fasten  the  lower  border  was  de- 
tached, and  might  be  easily  lost. 

2  The  Rev.  J.  Dardis  having  deposited 
the  Shrine  in  the  Loan  Collection  formed 
in  connexion  with  the  Dublin  Exhibition 
of  1872,  the  photographs  were  taken  for 
the  Association  by  Mr.  William  Lawrence, 
the  official  photographer  to  the  Exhibition. 
From  these  photographs  the  woodcuts, 
which  illustrate  this  paper,  have  been 
carefully  engraved. 


3  The  present  representative  of  the 
family,  Robert  J.  E.  Moony,  Esq.,  D.L., 
of  The  Doon,  is  the  lineal  representative 
of  the  O'Maenaigh  or  O'Moonys.  (See 
O'Donovan,  "Four  Masters,"  a.  d.  1493, 
in  a  note  to  the  statement  that  two 
sons  of  O'Maenaigh  were  taken  prisoners 
by  Magheoghan,  and  deprived  of  eighty 
horses,  when  fighting  on  the  side  of  O'Con- 
nor Faly).  The  residence  of  Mr.  Moony 
takes  its  name  from  a  fine  chambered 
Doon  or  Dun  in  the  demesne  (see  "  Jour- 
nal," vol.  III.,  second  series,  p.  222)  ;  and 
there  are  considerable  remains  of  the  an- 
cient castle  of  the  O'Moonys  still  extant. 
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junction  of  the  feet  with  the  bottom,  four  massive  bronze 
rings  are  attached  to  the  Shrine  by  heavy  clamps  of  the 
same  metal,  and  no  doubt  served  for  the  insertion  of  the 
staves  used  to  carry  it  in  procession.  The  rings  are  thick 
and  the  openings  2^"  in  diameter,  so  that  the  staves 
were  probably  2"  thick.  Three  of  these  clamps  and 
rings  remain,  the  fourth  is  lost.  Where  the  clamps  join 
the  sides  there  are  grotesque  monsters'  heads  pointing 
upwards,  which,  with  all  the  other  metal  works,  were 
heavily  gilt.1  The  sides  of  the  clamps  are  ornamented 
by  enamels  designed  in  various  modifications  of  the  T 
pattern  in  red  and  yellow.  The  rings  are  plain.  The 
Shrine  at  present  stmds  19"  high,  but  its  cresting  has  been 
lost.  The  accompanying  plates  show  both  sides  of  t^ie 
Shrine  in  their  present  state.  At  bottom  the  Shrine  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  border  of  bronze  1£"  wide,  ornamented  by 
T  pattern  enamels  at  regular  distances,  in  red  and  yellow 
of  the  same  character  as  those  on  the  ring-clamps.  These 
enamels,  as  well  as  the  others  alluded  to,  are  of  the  kind 
termed  champleve,  being  sunk  into  the  bronze,  and  the 
spaces  between  them  are  enriched  with  chevron  ornaments 
executed  by  the  graver.  They  were  joined  near  the  legs 
by  eight  clamps,  each  of  which  passed  under  the  bottom  of 
Shrine  and  was  fastened,  above  the  border,  by  a  bronze  pin 
passing  through  a  monster's  head.  Two  of  the  clamps 
are  lost,  and  one  is  loose.  The  sides  of  the  Shrine  above  this 
base  moulding  have  borders  iy  wide,  the  edges  of  which 
are  hammered  up  into  cable  mouldings,  and  the  flat  central 
band  filled  in  with  continuous  pierced  metal  work,  exhibit- 
ing animal  interlacings  of  the  most  intricate  and  elegant 
kind.  This  ornament  was  formed  by  the  graver,  and  the 
metal  between  the  interlacings  is  removed,  showing  the 
timber  of  the  Shrine  beneath.    On  the  space  enclosed  by 


•  I  am  informed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dardis 
that  a  former  priest's  servant  maid,  of 
course  without  instructions,  industriously 
set  to  work  to  clean  the  Shrine,  and  suc- 
ceeded but  too  well  in  scouring  off  most 
of  its  gilding,  lie  also  tells  me  that  a 
family  in  the  locality,  named  Buckley, 
claim  to  he  the  descendants  of  the 
BuachaU  (locally  pronounced  Bohooly) 
or  cow-herd  of  the  Saint,  and  the  heredi- 
tary bearers  of  the  Shrine.   As  such  they 


sought  the  right,  which  was  granted 
them,  of  carrying  it  to  the  Chapel  of  Boher 
from  Mr.  Moony's  house,  accompanied  by 
the  clergy  and  inhabitants  of  the  parish, 
in  procession.  It  is  probable  that  their 
claim  was  well-founded,  for  Buckley  is 
the  modern  form  of  0" Buachalla,  or 
descendant  of  Buachail,  i.  e.  "  cow- 
keeper;"  from  bua  -  ho,  "  a  cow,"  and  cail, 
"  keeping." 


Boss  from  Shrine  of  St.  Manchdn, 
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the  border  is  fixed  a  Greek  cross,  the  horizontal  arms  of 
which  measure  18"  in  extreme  width,  and  17"  in  height  ; 
the  arms  are  terminated  by  raised  bosses,  similar  to  those 
commonly  found  on  our  ancient  stone  crosses,  each  41"  in 
diameter,  and  U"  in  relief.  These  bosses,  one  of  which  is 
engraved  on  the  previous  page,  are  enriched  with  interlaced 
lacertine  ornament,  whilst  another  of  equal  size  at  the  centre 
has  the  compartments  into  which  it  was  divided  empty. 


Righl  band  group  of  Figures  from  St.  MancMn's  Shrine. 


These  empty  spaces  were  probably  originally  filled  in  with 
enamel,  and  one  of  the  compartments  has  at  present  a  late 
fifteenth  century  ornament  in  silver  inserted.  The  arms  are 
each  divided  by  enriched  bands  into  four  rectangular  spaces, 
all  filled  in  with  yellow  and  red  enamels  of  the  same  charac- 
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ter  as  those  on  the  basal  border.  Originally  the  eight  spaces 
formed  by  the  arms  of  the  crosses  were  occupied  by  figures 
in  high  relief,  some  of  which  were  ecclesiastical,  some  lay. 
There  are  indications1  that  originally  each  side  contained 
sixteen  figures  below  and  ten  or  twelve  above,  each  row 
being  equally  divided  by  the  upright  limbs  of  the  cross. 

Only  ten  figures  remain,  which  measure  from  1"  to 
5"  in  height.    The  first  of  these  (see  engraving,  p.  144), 


Left  Land  group  of  Figures  from  St.  Manclian'ss  Shrine. 

beginning  at  the  right-hand  side  (the  spectator's  left)  of  the 
Shrine,  has  his  hands  joined,  and  is  habited  in  a  close-fit- 
ting tunic,  over  which  are  the  plaits2  of  another  and  outer 


1  This  is  shown  by  the  holes  in  the  tim- 
ber of  the  Shrine  whereto  the  figures  were 
fastened  by  nails  of  bronze.  The  heads  of 
these  nails — or  of  modern  substitutes — will 


be  seen  in  the  engraving. 

2  These  plaits  may  possibly  represent 
banded  ring  mail,  or  a  defensive  coat  of 
quilted  leather. 
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slieved  covering  ;  a  girdle  encircles  the  hips,  and  from  it 
falls  a  richly  embroidered  philabeg  or  kilt  reaching  below 
the  knees  :  the  legs  and  feet  are  bare,1  and  the  hair  and  beard 
are  straight.  The  next  figure,  habited  in  the  same  fashion, 
has  a  curled  beard.  The  right  hand  holds  the  handle  of  some 
weapon,  probably  a  short  sword,  and  the  left  is  raised  and 
open,  with  the  palm  turned  out.  The  third  figure,  simi- 
larly habited,  has  the  left  hand  closed  on  what  seems  the 
pomel  of  a  short  sword,  and  the  face  is  apparently  beard- 
less. The  fourth  effigy  wears  a  plain  plaited  kilt,  and 
holds  a  battleaxe  in  the  right  hand,  the  edge  of  which 
passes  between  the  fingers  of  the  left  :2  the  beard  is  long 
and  bifid,  and  the  girdle  is  a  twisted  cord.  The  fifth 
figure  resembles  the  first,  except  that  the  girdle  is  orna- 
mented, and  the  beard  curled.  It  will  be  remarked  that 
the  figures  increase  gradually  in  height  towards  the  middle 
of  the  Shrine,  where  the  groups  are  intersected  by  the  up- 
right limb  of  the  cross.  Passing  the  cross,  the  left-hand 
group  (see  cut,  p.  145)  commences  with  a  figure  resembling 
the  fifth,  already  described,  except  that  the  girdle  is  tAvisted, 
and  the  hands  are  not  joined.  The  seventh  figure  resembles 
the  sixth,  the  arms  being  folded,  as  also  appears  to  be  the  case 
with  the  eighth  ;  whilst  the  ninth  resembles  the  fourth  in 
all  particulars,  except  that  the  hands,  instead  of  holding  a 
battle-axe,  grasp  the  long  bifid  beard,  and  the  girdle  is 
plain.  The  tenth  effigy  holds  something  like  the  square 
satchel  or  case  of  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  the  scalloped 
juncture  of  the  tunic  with  the  kilt  is  not  hidden  by  a 
girdle.  These  ten  figures  are,  it  must  be  allowed,  most 
interesting  examples  of  the  lay  or  military  costume  of  the 
Irish  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  I  say  lay,  for  I  cannot  re- 
cognise any  indications  of  the  tonsure,  or  the  vestments 
of  the  ecclesiastical  class,  which,  no  doubt,  as  we  shall  see, 
had  its  representatives  also  on  this  remarkable  Shrine. 
That  the  dress  is  that  of  the  chieftain  order  is  almost 


1  It  has  been  suggested  ("Journal," 
V..1.  [.,  third  scries,  p.  22G),  that  tight 
trews,  made  from  stuff  eut bias,  whieh  we 
know,  tn. m  examples  found  in  hogs,  were 
anciently  in  u-  in  1 1  <  l  aid,  may  have  been 
worn  along  with  the  kilt.    Hut  all  the  feet 


arc  bare,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  the 
termination  of  trews  in  our  figures. 

-  There  is  a  slight  mistake  in  the  en- 
graving, which  represents  the  blade  of  the 
axe  as  resting  against  the  fingers,  and 
much  Bhorter  than  it  really  is. 


No.  2. 


Figtltefl  Supposed  to  Q*TO  belonged  to  the  Shrine  of  St.  MancMn 
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certain  from  the  richness  of  the  embroidery  of  the  kilts 
and  of  some  of  the  girdles. 

What  has  become  of,  say,  fifty-two  other  effigies  which 
must  have  filled  the  other  six  compartments  formed  by  the 
arms  of  the  crosses,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  holes  by 
which  they  were  attached  to  the  wood  of  the  Shrine  still  re- 
main to  tell  their  tale  ;  and  from  the  slightness  of  the  fasten- 
ings it  is  fortunate  that  all  have  not  been  detached  and  lost. 
Some  may,  perhaps,  still  be  traced  ;  and  in  the  plate  which 
faces  this  page  are  represented,  full-size,  two  effigies,  which, 
I  venture  to  say,  must  have  belonged  to  this  or  a  similar 
Shrine.  No.  1  has  been  already  engraved  full  size,  and 
noticed  in  our  "Journal,"  (vol.  I.,  third  series,  p.  224), 
and  the  cut  is  here  reproduced  by  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Robert  Day,  jun.,  of  Cork,  who  is  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  the  antique.  It  is,  like  all  the  others,  of  bronze  gilt,1 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Day  at  Athlone,  and  was  said  to 
have  been  found  at  Clonmacnois — a  fact  very  significant  of 
its  having  been  lost  at  some  time  from  the  Lemanaghan 
Shrine.  It  only  retains  a  portion  of  one  leg,  and  exhibits 
no  girdle— the  scalloped  junction  of  the  doublet  and  kilt 
resembling  the  fourth  figure  still  attached  to  the  shrine. 
The  hands  are  raised  and  open,  palm  outwards,  the  chin  is 
bearded,  and  what  is  most  interesting,  the  head  is  covered 
by  a  richly  chased  conical  helmet,  covering  the  neck  behind 
and  at  the  sides,  but  without  the  nasal  of  the  Norman  helm. 
On  the  same  plate,  No.  2,  is  represented,  full  size,  a  bronze 
figure;  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  the  history  of  which  is  unknown,  but  which  pro- 
bably belonged  to  the  Shrine  of  St.  Manchan,  for  it  resem- 
bles the  others  in  the  unnaturally  elongated  figure, 
and  the  rude  attempt  at  expresssion  of  face  which 
characterize  the  others  ;  and  in  having  been  gilt.2  The 
costume  is,  however,  unmistakeably  sacerdotal,  and  from 
the  hands  being  represented  as  grasping  a  short  cam- 
butta  or  pastoral  staff,  it  is  evidently  intended  for  a  bishop, 


1  The  heavy  gilding  which  this  figure 
still  exhibits,  serves  to  show  the  condition 
of  the  Shrine  before  it  was  "cleaned" 
by  the  too  industrious  hands  of  its  con- 
servator's servant.    Mr.  Day  informs  me 


that  it  fits  one  of  the  vacant  places  on  the 
Shrine. 

2  The  light  lines  about  the  eyes  and 
nose,  in  the  engraving,  represent  slender 
threads  of  inlaid  gold. 
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the  head  being  also  covered  by  a  mitre  of  ancient  form. 
The  alb  and  chasuble  are  plainly  recognisable,  of  much 
shorter  fashion,  however,  than  was  the  usage  in  later 
times.  Both  vestments  are  embroidered  in  a  style  that 
agrees  with  our  Shrine  figures.  The  annexed  cut  in- 
dicates the  pattern  on  the  chasuble,  which  is  very 
indistinct.  This  figure  resembles  another  of  a  similar 
character,  which  is  modelled  in  wood,  and  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  Petrie  Collection,  Royal  Irish  Academy.  It 
was  engraved  in  the  "Dublin  Penny  Journal,"  vol.  i.,  p.  97, 
to  illustrate  the  second  paper  contributed  by  Dr.  Petrie  to 
that  periodical,  illustrative  of  ancient  Irish 
art.  This  figure  that  eminent  antiquary  de- 
scribes as  an  ecclesiastic,  and  contrasts  with 
it  another,  also  engraved  on  the  same  page, 
which  he  describes  as  a  layman  clothed  with 
the  "  philabeg,"  and  which  so  closely  resembles 
the  ninth  figure  still  adorning  the  Shrine,  that 
it  is  almost  certain  it  originally  belonged  to 
that  work  of  art.  AVhat  has  become  of  the 
originals  of  these  models  it  is  now  impossible 
to  say.1  It  may  not  be  too  much  to  hope  that 
this  notice  of  the  peculiar  value  of  the  effigial 
ornamentations  of  the  Shrine  of  St.  Manchan. 
may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of 
other  figures  in  public  or  private  collections  of 
antiquities. 

The  ends  or  gables  of  the  Shrine,  which  are  upright 
(see  Plate  facing  this  page),  have  a  kind  of  barge- course 
projecting  over  them  about  half  an  inch,  covered  by  a 
narrower  border  of  similar  character  to  that  which 
surrounds  the  sides  ;  inside  this  is  a  flat  border,  engraved 
(but  not  pierced)  with  interlaced  animal  ornaments,  and 


Pattern  on  Cha- 
suble of  Ecclesias- 
tical Figure. 


1  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  P.  Wakeman 
for  the  following  information  respecting 
the  original  of  these  timber  models  :  — 

"The  originals  of  the  Shrine  figures,  to 
which  you  refer,  were  never  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Dr.  Petrie.  They  formed  a  portion 
of  a  Small,  but  interesting  collection  made 
by  a  in  in.  named  Magnirc,  who  w  as  a  small 
official  at  St.  1'atriek's,  under  Dean  Daw- 


son. _  I  saw  the  collection  in  the  possession 
of  this  person's  widow,  in  Peter' s-place, 
Dublin,  at  the  time  it  was  for  sale.  As 
well  as  I  can  recollect,  the  price  asked  was 
considered  too  high  for  the  Academy's  re- 
sources, and  the  collection  was  sold  and 
went  to  England.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
your  finding  the  name  of  the  collector  in 
I  be  article  in  the  <  Dubl.  Penny  Journal.'  " 
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the  triangular  space  thus  enclosed  is  covered  by  a  plate  of 
bronze,  the  entire  surface  of  which  is  enriched  by  most 
wonderfully  intricate  and  elegant  interlaced  work,  the 
form  beiri£  animal,  and  each  end  being  divided  into  two 
compartments  by  a  monster  of  elongated  figure,  which  is 
riveted  down  to  the  plate. 

The  frame- work  of  the  Shrine  is  composed  of  yew 
boards,  quite  sound  and  solid,  the  front  being  of  one 
board,  and  the  back  composed  of  two.  The  bottom  is 
apparently  of  the  same  material.  The  bones  of  St. 
Manchan1  are  said  to  be  still  enclosed  in  the  Shrine,  and  the 
following  legend  relating  to  them  was  told  to  me  at  Lema- 
naghan  by  an  intelligent  peasant  in  September,  1869  : — 

"  Some  time  after  St.  Manchan  and  a  great  part  of  his  people  died  of  the 
great  plague  and  were  buried,  the  Saint's  'bohooly'  [buachail  or  cow-boy] 
being  left  without  a  protector,  some  men  came  and  drove  away  his  cattle; 
for  in  those  days  whoever  was  strong  did  what  he  liked,  and  cared  nothing 
for  law  or  justice.  The  '  boholoy'  called  on  St.  Manchan  for  help,  who  im- 
mediately appeared  to  him  ;  but  he  was  so  overjoyed  to  see  his  master  that 
he  threw  his  arms  about  the  Saint,  who  thereupon  fell  into  a  heap  of  dry 
bones,  for  no  sinful  mortal  should  have  touched  him.  On  this  the 
clergy  of  the  place  gathered  up  the  bones,  and  they  made  the  Shrine  now 
in  Boher  chapel  to  hold  them.  The  1  bohooly  '  [it  is  satisfactory  for  the 
interests  of  1  law  and  justice'  to  know  it]  recovered  the  cattle,  and  the 
robbers  lost  their  lives,  through  the  power  of  St.  Manchan.  And  so, 
although  the  '  houses  '  of  St.  Manchan  and  his  mother  are  to  be  seen  to 
this  day,  there  is  not  any  tomb  of  the  Saint  to  be  heard  of  at  Leman- 
aghan.'' 

The  Shrine  of  St.  Manchan  at  present  bears  no  inscrip- 
tion, but  it  is  probable  that  the  cresting,  now  lost,  may  have 
told  by  whom  the  Shrine  was  made,  as  well  as  the  name  of 
the  king,  chief,  or  ecclesiastic,  at  whose  expense  it  was  con- 
structed. The  metallic  coverings  of  one  side  and  end  are 
nearly  perfect,  but  the  two  others  have  lost  much  of  their 
oramentation.  On  the  back  only  the  cross  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  basal  border  remain.  It  is  evident  that  the  date 
of  the  metal  work  cannot  be  placed  so  early  as  the  seventh 


1  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Wakeraan  that 
Dr.  Petrie,  in  a  conversation  which  he  had 
with  him  several  years  ago  about  the 
Shrine,  said  that  when  he  saw  it  first,  a 
long  time  ago,  it  was  open,  and  contained 


a  quantity  of  human  bones,  including  those 
of  the  leg  nnd  arm  and  the  greater  por- 
tion of  a  skull.  Dr.  Petrie  also  expressed 
his  surprise  at  the  very  large  size  of  the 
limb  bones. 
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century  when  St.  Manchan  died  ;  indeed  it  is  impossible  to 
assign  it  to  a  period  much  prior  to  that  of  the  Cross  of  Cong, 
which  is  a  dated  work  of  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  sound  condition  of  the  timber  framework  of  the  Shrine 
confirms  the  opinion  here  expressed;  and  if  we  could  only 
suppose  that  the  passage  already  quoted  from  the  "  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters,"  related  to  this  fine  example  of  Hiberno- 
Celtic  art  we  might  be  certain  that  we  had  here  the  muni- 
ficent gift  of  King  Rory  O'Connor.  Would  that  we  could 
now  behold  it  in  its  full  perfection  and  beauty,  covered 
with  marvels  of  ornamental  metal  work,  enriched  with 
figures  illustrative  of  the  lay  and  clerical  costumes  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  over  all  "  an  embroidering  of  gold 
or  even  as  seen  by  the  compilers  of  the  "  Martyrology  of 
Donegal,"  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  : 
"  A  shrine  ....  beautifully  covered  with  boards  on  the 
inside  and  with  bronze  outside  them,  and  very  beautifully 
carved."  A  restoration  of  the  Shrine,  from  casts  taken  by 
Dr.  Alexander  Carte,  is  now  the  property  of  Dr.  Lentaigne 
of  Dublin,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy. 
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At  a  General  Meeting,  held  at  the  apartments  of  the 
Association,  Butler  House,  Kilkenny,  on  Wednesday, 
July  1st,  1874  : 

Rev.  P.  Neary,  R.  C.  C,  in  the  Chair  ; 

The  following  new  Fellow  was  elected : — 

Captain  Massy  Dawson,  D.  L.,  Ballinacourte,  Tippe- 
rary :  proposed  by  Thomas  Lalor,  I).  L. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected  : — 

Patrick  Martin,  Barrister-at-Law,  M.  P.  :  proposed  by 
Michael  Cahill,  J.  P.,  Ballyconra  House. 

The  Yery  Rev.  Thomas  Bunbury,  Dean  of  Limerick  ; 
the  Ven.  Charles  Hare,  Archdeacon  of  Limerick,  and  the 
Rev.  James  Mangan,  D.  D.,  Limerick  :  proposed  by  the 
Rev.  F.  C.  Hamilton. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Brennan,  R.  C.  C,  Mount-Temple, 
Moate,  Co.  Westmeath :  proposed  by  the  Rev.  John  Mo- 
naghan,  P.  P. 

Luke  M'Redmond,  Supervisor,  Inland  Revenue,  Kil- 
kenny, and  Richard  Egan,  Officer  of  Inland  Revenue, 
Kinnegad :  proposed  by  James  Kieran. 

William  Murphy,  Architect,  Bantry,  Co.  Cork  :  pro- 
posed by  John  S.  Sloane,  M.  R.  I.  A. 

D.  Welch,  Photographic  Artist,  13,  Dublin-street,  Car- 
low  :  proposed  by  the  Rev.  James  Graves. 
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The  following  presentations  were  received,  and  thanks 
voted  to  the  donors:  — 

11  Spicilegium  Ossoriense,"  being  the  first  of  a  series  of 
original  documents  connected  with  the  Diocese  of  Ossory : 
presented  by  Mr.  John  Hogan. 

Mr.  Hogan  observed  that  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Moran, 
in  sending  the  work  to  him,  through  the  Rev.  Edward  Cal- 
lanan,  had  said  he  might  dispose  of  it  as  he  pleased  ;  and  he 
thought  the  best  thing  to  do  with  it  was  to  present  it  to  the 
Association's  Library.  The  manuscripts  which  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Moran  had  printed  under  the  general  title  of  Spici- 
legium Ossoriense  were  from  amongst  the  papers  of  Bishop 
de  Burgo,  but  marked  by  him  as  copied  "  Ex  Manuscripto 
IUustrissimi  et  Reverendissimi  D.  Jacobi  Phelan  Episcopi 
Ossoriensis."  Dr.  Phelan,  it  would  be  remembered,  was 
of  the  reign  of  James  II.,  but  he  appeared  to  have  made 
his  extracts  from  much  earlier  records.  There  was  a  visi- 
tation of  the  diocese  ;  a  list  of  the  parishes  and  patron 
saints  of  Bishop  Phelan's  time  ;  a  taxation,  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  various  letters  of  the  time  of  the  Con- 
federation of  Kilkenny  and  subsequently — altogether  a 
very  interesting  contribution  to  local  history.  These  do- 
cuments had  been  taken  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Troy  to 
Dublin,  when  removed  from  the  Diocese  of  Ossory  to  the 
Dublin  Archiepiscopate,  and  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Moran 
had  been  preparing  them  for  press  before  he  knew  that  he 
himself  would  be  connected  with  this  diocese. 

"  An  Explanation  of  Ancient  Tenures  and  Measures  of 
Land;  with  some  Account  of  Old  Tenures,"  by  Philip  JST. 
Hore  :  presented  by  the  Author. 

Two  objects,  found  near  Enniskillen,  one  being  a  beetle- 
like club  of  wood,  lately  discovered  in  Killinure  bog  at  a 
depth  of  ten  feet;  and  the  other,  an  antique  glass  bottle, 
found  in  Wolf  Loch :  presented  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Wakeman. 

The  Chairman  feared  he  might  spoil  the  romance  of 
the  thing  by  the  remark,  but  he  had  no  doubt  this  bit  of 
rudfc  carved  timber  was  an  ancient  stirabout-stick. 

Mr.  Graves  pointed  out  that  they  had  an  exactly  simi- 
lar, though  somewhat  smaller,  glass  bottle  already  in  the 
Museum,  which  had  been  found  in  a  long  disused  cellar  at 
Kilkenny  Castle. 
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A  specimen  from  a  large  heap  of  stones  broken  small, 
which  had  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  fire,  found  on 
the  land  of  Mr.  James  Ryan,  of  Foulksrath  Castle:  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  James  G.  Robertson,  Architect.  There  was 
also  a  quantity  of  burned  earth  found  in  connexion  with 
the  stones.  It  was  obviously  one  of  those  primitive  cooking 
places  in  which  the  early  inhabitants  of  this  country  baked 
or  roasted  an  animal  whole,  in  a  pit  lined  and  covered  with 
small  heated  stones,  over  which,  during  the  cooking  pro- 
cess, clay  was  heaped. 

A  drawing  of  a  flat  hatchet-shaped  bronze  celt,  in  his 
possession,  ornamented  alike  on  both  sides  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  here  engraved.     It  measured  5§"  in  extreme 


Flat  Bronze  Celt,  found  near  Stoueyford,  Co.  Antrim. 


length,  3"  in  extreme  width,  and  §"  at  the  thickest  part, 
and  was  found  near  Stoneyford,  west  of  Divis  Mountain, 
Co.  Antrim  :  presented  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Patterson. 

A  silver  shilling  of  Charles  I.,  found  near  New  Ross: 
presented  by  Mr.  Michael  Doyle. 

An  English  silver  shilling  of  James  I.,  and  a  French 
copper  coin  of  Louis  XIII.,  which  had  been  turned 
up  in  the  Rev.  John  Turner's  garden  at  the  Dundalk 
Educational  Institution:  presented  by  the  Rev.  John 
Turner. 

Avery  fine  bronze  hair-pin  11"  long,  tapering  to  a 
sharp  point  at  the  end,  and  headed  with  a  disc,  \\'  in  di- 
ameter, with  an  obtusely  pointed  boss  in  the  centre  :  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  T.  Stanley,  Tullamore.  It  had  been  found  in 
a  bog  on  the  direct  route  from  the  crannog  of  Lough  Anagh 
to  Killeigh,  on  the  verge  of  a  small  oasis,  not  far  from  Tulla- 
more, by  some  turf-cutters  in  the  employment  of  Mr. 
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William  G.  Warren,  under  a  considerable  depth  of 
bog,  and  within  four  inches  of  the  gravel.  Mr.  Warren 
had,  in  the  most  cheerful  and  generous  manner,  given  it  to 
Mr.  Stanley  for  the  purpose  of  his  depositing  it  in  the  As- 
sociation's  Museum. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  primary  use  of  this 
object  was,  no  doubt,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Stanley,  that  of 
a  hair-pin  for  some  lady  of  primaeval  times  ;  but  it  might 
also  be  readily  used  as  a  dirk,  as  the  Spanish  ladies  were 
said  sometimes  to  use  their  hair-pins. 

A  parchment  document  which  the  Rev.  Waller  de 
Montmorency,  of  Castle  Morres,  had  found  amongst  his 
family  papers,  but  could  not  say  how  it  came  there.  It 
was  a  deed  by  which  the  Corporation  of  Kilkenny,  and 
various  of  the  inhabitants  whose  signatures  were  subscribed, 
with  the  amount  of  their  donations  attached,  bound  them- 
selves, in  the  year  1731,  to  provide  "four  perpetual  plates, 
to  be  run  for  twice  every  year  in  the  Park  of  Dunmore, 
or  within  the  Liberties  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  viz.,  two 
plates  of  £20  and  two  plates  of  £10."  The  Corporation 
gave  £400  to  the  fund,  and  the  Mayor's  seal  was  affixed 
to  the  document :  presented  by  the  Rev.  Waller  de  Mont- 
morency, through  Mr.  Prim.  It  was  the  oldest  reference 
that  he  had  yet  found,  Mr.  Prim  said,  to  horse-racing  in 
Kilkenny.  The  document  had  been  printed  in  the  "  Mode- 
rator" last  April,  in  connexion  with  the  races  then  held  on 
the  Danesfort  course. 

Mr.  Lenihan,  Limerick,  sent  for  exhibition  three  draw- 
ings of  ancient  effigial  tombs  at  Hospital,  in  that  county, 
formerly  a  preceptory  of  Knights  Templars,  and  afterwards 
a  commandery  of  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  or 
"  Knights  Hospitalers" — from  whence  its  present  name  of 
Hospital.  Having  been  recently  accidentally  called  to  the 
place,  he  was  astonished  to  find  three  interesting  effigies 
there,  of  which  he  had  procured  drawings  in  order  to  bring 
them  under  the  Association's  notice. 

Mr.  Graves  stated  that,  some  years  since,  having  passed 
by  Hospital  in  the  course  of  a  tour  through  that  district, 
he  was  attracted  by  some  old  ruins  in  the  place,  of  which 
lie  had  not  previously  heard,  and  stopping  to  examine 
them,  lie  had  seen  these  effigies  there.    They  were,  doubt- 
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less,  effigies  of  Templars.  One  of  them,  a  cross-legged 
knight,  in  chain  armour,  with  surcoat  and  heater-shaped 
shield,  was  particularly  interesting,  from  being  represented 
as  wearing  the  steel  helm  over  the  coif  of  mail — most  of 
the  effigies  of  the  period  being  represented  as  devoid  of  the 
helm,  and  only  wearing  the  mailed  hood.  They  could 
not  but  feel  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Lenihan  for  laying  the 
drawings  before  the  Association,  and  they  would  be  en- 
graved for  a  future  number  of  the  "  Journal." 

Mr.  W.  F.  Wakeman,  Enniskillen,  sent  for  exhibition 
two  ancient  pins,  accompanied  by  the  following  paper: — 

"  Brooches,  or  brooch-pins,  furnished  with  rings  more  or  less  broad, 
and  often  expanding  at  one  part  of  the  circlet  into  a  crescent-like  form, 
are  of  very  common  occurrence  in  Ireland,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  in 
the  country  now  called  Scotland,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  was,  at 
an  early  period,  colonized  from  Erin.  A  few,  which  are  undoubtedly  of 
Irish  origin,  have  been  discovered  in  the  north  of  England.  In  some 
examples  of  the  brooch-pin  we  find,  instead  of  a  ring,  a  penannular  loop, 
through  which  the  acus  might  freely  pass.  Two  or  three  specimens, 
composed  entirely  of  fine  gold,  have  been  preserved,  and  others  now  lost 
have  been  referred  to.  Many  are  of  silver,  and  a  considerable  number  are 
formed  of  findruine,  a  white  metal  which  appears  to  have  been  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  Irish  of  an  early  period.  The  great  majority  of  these 
often  very  chaste  and  interesting  objects,  however,  are  made  of  bronze  ; 
and  examples  composed  of  iron,  and  even  of  bone,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  The  silver  specimens  are  often 
enriched  with  gold  filigree  work,  and  settings  of  amber,  gems,  glass,  or 
coloured  paste,  and  enamel.  Those  formed  of  findruine,  or  of  bronze, 
are  frequently  decorated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  in  rare  instances  present 
traces  of  gilding  or  of  gold  plating.  When  the  material  is  iron,  the  work 
is  invariably  plain.  The  only  ornament  observed  on  the  rings  of  bone 
pins  consists  of  incised  lines,  generally  laid  obliquely,  or  of  dots  enclosed 
in  a  circle.  The  dots  may  be  but  marks  indented  by  a  point  of  the 
compass  used  in  forming  the  circular  figures. 

"  With  respect  to  the  origin  of  brooch-pins  found  in  the  north-west 
of  Europe,  it  may  be  said  that  the  subject  is  supposed  to  be  involved  in  some 
obscurity,  A  fine  but  undecorated  specimen,  formed  of  early  bronze,  may 
be  seen  in  the  Petrie  collection  now  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Aca- 
demy. It  was  found,  together  with  a  quantity  of  burnt  bones,  enclosed  in  a 
sepulchral  urn  (one  of  many  exhumed  by  the  late  H.  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  from 
the  great  Pagan  cemetery  at  Carrowmore,  near  Sligo),  and  was  greatly 
prized  by  Dr.  Petrie  as  affording  proof  that  ringed  pins  or  brooches  of 
bronze  were  in  this  country  used  during  some  period  at  least  of  the  age 
of  cremation  and  urn  burial.  In  the  very  interesting  collection  of  Celtic  an- 
tiquities preserved  in  theMuseum  of  the  College  of  St.  Columba,  near  Dublin, 
occur  a  number  of  pins  and  brooch-pins,  of  an  early,  probably  pre-historic, 
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age,  which  were  found  together  in  connexion  with  works  undoubtedly  of 
a  Pagan  period,  at  a  place  called  Bishops'  Court,  near  Armagh.  The  heads 
of  these  antiques  (which  are  composed  of  golden  coloured  bronze)  are 
mostly  of  a  shield-like  form;  some  of  them  are  placed  horizontally  upon  the 
shaft,  while  others  face  vertically,  the  acus  being  curved  to  meet  them  at  a 
right  angle.  One  grand  specimen  of  what  might  be  considered  a  primitive 
brooch-pin  belonged  to  this  remarkable  find  while  the  collection  still  re- 
mained at  Stackallen.  It  consisted  of  an  acus,  largely  curved  at  its  upper 
end,  so  as  to  overlap  apenannular  loop  of  about  three  inches  in  diameter. 
This  loop  was  formed  of  a  quadrangular  bar,  which  was  beautifully  and 
accurately  twisted,  in  the  fashion  of  the  golden  torques  found  at  Tara, 
and  figured  by  Sir  W.  R.  Wilde  in  his  'Catalogue.'  The  ends  expanded 
into  cups,  like  those  which  we  often  find  upon  the  so-called  '  ring  money,' 
armillae,  gorgets,  and  torques — objects  which  are  invariably  classified 
amongst  our  earliest  metallic  relics.  Unfortunately,  the  pin  alone  now 
remains,  the  loop  having  been  lost  during  the  carriage  of  the  collection 
from  Stackallen  to  Holly  Park. 

"  Referring  to  our  pins,  fibulae,  and  brooches,  Sir  W.  R.  Wilde  has  well 
said  that '  they  have  been  discovered  in  Ireland  in  greater  number  and  variety, 
and  of  more  beauty  in  design  and  workmanship,  than  in  any  other  country 
in  Europe.  In  these  articles  the  process  of  development  is  displayed  in 
a  most  remarkable  manner;  for,  from  the  simple  unadorned  pin  or  spike 
of  copper,  bronze,  or  brass,  the  metallic  representation  of  the  dealg,  or 
thorn,  to  the  most  elaborately  wrought  ring-brooch  of  precious  metals — 
the  patterns  of  which  are  now  re-introduced  by  our  modern  jewellers — 
every  stage  of  art,  both  in  form  and  handicraft,  is  clearly  defined;  not 
one  single  link  is  wanting.' 

"  Notwithstanding  the  overwhelming  amount  of  evidence  which  we 
possess  pointing  to  the  native  character  of  the  pin-brooches  found  in 
Ireland,  a  writer  in  our  'Proceedings'  (see  'Journal,'  Vol.  L,  third 
series,  p.  281)  endeavours  to  show  that  they  are,  as  he  states,  '  most  cer- 
tainly of  late  lioman  or  Byzantine  origin.'  He  even  quotes  the  astonishing 
remarks  of  another  critic  who  asserts  that  '  we  have  little  reason  for 
believing  that  the  Celtic  race  in  the  far  West  was  ever  distinguished  by 
anything  approaching  to  a  refined  taste  for  art.  The  purely  Irish  works 
of  an  early  period  found  in  Ireland  are  distinguished  only  by  the  richness 
of  the  material  (usually  solid  gold),  but  they  show  very  few,  and  those  very 
rude  attempts  at  ornamentation.'  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  refer  to  such 
statements.  A  glance  at  any  considerable  collection  of  our  primitive  gold 
articles  will  convince  any  candid  observer  that  they  possess  a  peculiarly 
Scotic,  that  is  Irish,  character.  Their  ornamentation,  when  any  attempt  at 
decoration  occurs,  is  exactly  similar  to  the  chevrons,  cross-hatchings,  circles, 
cups,  and  dots  which  upon  the  walls  of  earn  chambers  or  upon  the  sides  or 
of  cinerary  urns  are  often  so  abundantly  displayed.  Decoration  of 
a  like  kind  is  not  unl'requently  seen  upon  our  bronze  celts,  weapon  tools, 
c  hal  ts,  brooches,  and  other  remains  of  a  pre  historic  age.  Surely  it 
would  be  folly  to  maintain  that  the  artists  and  artificers  who  produced 
our  primitive  brooch-pins  thus  decorated  were  influenced  by  Byzantine 
idea  I  It  is  freely  admitted  by  foreign  writers  of  authority  that  many  of 
the  most  ancient  ecclesiastical  manuscripts,  now  preserved  upon  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  are  in  the  character  of  art  expressed  in  their  wonderful 
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illuminations,  distinctly  stamped  as  Irish.  They  differ  from  analogous 
works  of  other  countries  so  remarkably,  that  a  MS.  of  the  Irish  school  may 
be  known  at  a  glance.  In  an  interesting  paper  contributed  to  this  'Journal' 
by  Miss  Stokes,  that  lady  inserts  a  description  given  by  M.  Wattenbach,  the 
eminent  German  antiquary,  of  the  Irish  illuminated  Gospels  brought  from 
Metz,  and  now  deposited  in  the  prince's  library  of  Oettingen-Wallerstein. 
The  paper  is  illustrated  by  copies  in  black  and  white  of  two  of  the  mar- 
vellous capital  letters  which  adorn  this  MS.,  a  work  admittedly  of  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century.  (See  1  Journal,'  Vol.  I.,  fourth  series,  p.  354.) 
In  these  designs  we  find  exquisite  specimens  of  art  of  the  Irish  school  of 
that  period.  There  we  see  the  wonderful  birds'  heads  and  framework  of 
dots,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  interesting  brooch-ring  found  in  the 
crannog  of  a  drained  bog,  formerly  called  Lough  Revel,  in  the  parish  of 
Duneane,  Co.  Antrim.  This  brooch  has  been  figured  in  our  '  Journal' 
(Vol.  II.,  fourth  series,  p.  74)  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Patterson,  of  Belfast,  who 
remarks  a  resemblance  in  its  style  to  some  of  the  initial  letters  in  the 
'  Book  of  Kells,'  a  work  of  the  sixth  century,  and  to  others  in  early  Irish 
manuscripts.  The  Metz  illuminations  are  peculiarly  rich  in  examples  of 
divergent  spirals,  and  other  designs  of  intricate  character,  well  known  to 
all  students  of  early  Irish  art.  The  *  Book  of  Armagh,'  as  shown  by 
Dr.  Reeves,  was  written  about  the  year  a.  d.  807.  In  its  pages,  as  indeed 
in  those  of  all  works  of  the  ancient  Irish  school,  we  find  exquisite  designs, 
exactly  similar  in  character  to  the  decoration  usually  found  on  the  richest  * 
of  our  brooch  pins. 

"  These  venerable  books,  as  I  have  shown,  have  been  pronounced  on 
the  highest  authority  to  be  distinctly  and  peculiarly  Irish.  It  therefore 
follows  that  many  of  our  brooches  must  be  identified  with  the  same  nation- 
ality. Whether  the  culture  of  the  art  of  illumination,  which  appears  from 
existing  examples  in  this  country  to  have  achieved  its  highest  glory  at 
some  period  between  the  sixth  and  ninth  centuries,  walked  as  it  were 
hand  in  hand  with  that  of  design  for  the  enrichment  of  objects  of  eccle- 
siastical, military,  personal,  or  even  of  domestic  uses,  may  with  many 
suggest  a  question.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  firmly  rooted, 
widely  spread,  and,  I  may  say,  missionary  school  of  Irish  art  could  have 
existed  for  any  length  of  time  without  causing  its  influence  to  be  felt  in 
more  ways  than  one.  It  should  be  observed,  too,  that  our  artificers  of 
the  mystic  days  of  Paganism  were  admirable  workers  in  metals — gold, 
copper,  bronze,  findruine,  silver,  and  even  in  iron  ;  that  their  craft,  and 
the  accumulated  secrets  thereof,  were  hereditary,  and  that  the  recog- 
nized smith  of  an  early  period  was  even  held  to  be  a  man  of  dignity  and 
honour.  It  may  be  imagined  that  for  a  century  or  so  following  the  advent 
of  Christianity,  the  worker  in  metals  and  the  scribe  vied  with  each  other 
in  the  production  of  the  best  '  studies'  for  future  use  either  upon  vellum, 
metal,  bone,  or  wood ;  and  that  from  their  united  labours  rose  that 
wonderful  emanation,  known  for  many  ages  through  Europe  as  the  Opus 
Hibernicum.  Not  a  few,  apparently  experimental,  designs,  exquisitely 
carved  upon  the  polished  surface  of  the  larger  bones  of  cows  or  oxen,  have 
been  found  amongst  the  debris  of  our  crannogs.  In  some  instances  the 
pattern  is  elaborately  finished,  and  would  answer  equally  well  as  a  design  for 
the  panel  of  a  stone  cross,  the  decoration  of  a  doorway  or  cornice  of  a  round 
tower,  a  compartment  of  a  brooch-pin,  the  capital  of  an  early  ecclesiasti- 
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cal  archway,  the  illumination  of  a  MS.,  or  the  graving  of  a  piece  of  war- 
like furniture.  In  some  cases,  upon  the  same  bone,  a  design  is  merely 
scratched  upon  the  surface,  or  was  left  half  or  a  quarter  finished.  In  fact 
it  did  not  satisfy  the  artist,  and  was  therefore  relinquished  uncompleted. 
These  crannogs  appear,  in  many  instances,  to  have  been  the  workshops 
of  an  ancient  people;  and,  in  nearly  all  of  them,  crucibles  and  the  dross 
of  metal  have  been  found. 

"From  the  tenacity  with  which  the  later  ceards  or  artists  adhered 
to  forms  of  decoration,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  even  an  approximate  date 
to  many  of  our  most  elaborately  ornamented  personal  remains  ;  it  may  be 
considered  certain,  however,  that  any  brooch-pin  or  other  object  of  Irish 
art  upon  which  interlacing  tracery  is  displayed,  should  not  be  referred  to 
a  period  antecedent  to  Christianity.  It  is  interesting  to  consider  that,  if 
we  maybe  permitted  to  judge  of  the  age  of  a  brooch-pin  from  the  similarity 
of  its  style  of  decoration  to  that  of  illuminations,  the  age  of  which  has 
been  ascertained,  we  must  refer  many  of  our  more  finely-designed  and 
delicately  worked  examples  to  an  extremely  early  period  of  the  church  in 
Ireland. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Henry  King  Leslie,  Esq.,  I  have  been 
permitted  to  exhibit  before  this  Meeting,  and  to  deposit  for  a  while  in 
our  Museum,  the  very  beautiful  brooch-pin,  an  admirable  full-sized 
engraving  of  which  faces  this  page.  The  original,  which  is  composed 
of  findruine,  was  found  some  years  ago  in  the  county  of  Roscommon, 
and  now  belongs  to  the  Hon.  L.  H.  King  Harman,  of  Rockingham.  This 
interesting  relic  was,  as  I  have  been  informed,  discovered  at  the  edge  of 
a  bog,  by  a  labourer  engaged  in  ploughing,  and  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  accompanied  by  other  remains.  But  for  the  absence  of  settings 
which  occupied  the  lozenge-shaped  compart- 
ments in  the  flattened  and  enlarged  portion 
of  the  ring  this  specimen  might  be  pronounced 
perfect.  The  settings  were  doubtlessly  composed 
either  of  gold  filigree,  or  of  amber.  The  workman- 
ship is  so  fine  that  an  examination  of  the  tracery 
cannot  be  well  made  without  the  aid  of  a  magni- 
fying glass.  There  is  no  trace  of  gilding.  As 
the  engraving  so  fully  and  faithfully  represents 
the  original,  further  description  of  the  front  is 
rendered  unnecessary.  Upon  what  may  be 
styled  the  reverse  side  of  the  ring,  within  its 
broader  spaces,  occur  two  most  gracefully  de- 
signed interlacing  knots  which  show  to  great 
omam*nt  on  back  of  Brooch  advantage,  as  the  surface  of  the  spaces  within 
found  in  co.  Roscommon.  and  around  them  has  been  dulled  by  an  etching 
consisting  of  very  minute  dots. 
I  beg  now,  on  my  own  part,  to  exhibit  and  deposit  for  a  while  in 
our  Museum  a  small  pin  composed  of  silver  which,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  in  the  course  of  last  spring  to  purchase,  in  the  town  of  Ennis- 
killen.  The  vendor  said  that  it  had  been  brought  to  him  by  a  woman 
who  in  reply  to  some  questions  asked  by  him,  stated  that  she  herself 
had  found  it  while  engaged  in  digging  a  potato  field  situated  between 
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three  and  four  miles  from  Enniskillen,  on  the  northern  bank  of  Loch 
Erne.    It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  pin  is,  in  form,  of  a  well  known 
Irish  type.    It  differs,  however,  from  any  specimen  of  the  kind  hitherto 
noticed  as  having  been  discovered  in  Ireland,  inasmuch  as  the  ornamen- 
tation which  it  bears  is  certainly  not  Celtic.  The  accompanying  cut,  repre- 
senting its  front,  back,  and  side,  full  size,  will  convey  a  perfect  idea  of  the 
peculiarities  of  this  unique  pin.  The 
front  of  the  disc  which  forms  the  head 
presents  a  rudely  executed  full  human 
face,  not  unlike  those  which  are  some- 
times found  on  Scandinavian  coins. 
The  face  is  surrounded  by  a  kind  of 
raised  oval  fillet  from  which  seventeen 
spike-like  projections,  also  given  in 
relief,  radiate.    Over  the  face  is  a 
raised  horizontal  bar,  below  the  ex- 
tremities of  which,  on  either  side,  are 
two  pellets  such  as  are  seen  on  Danish, 
Saxon,  and  Norman  coins.    A  single 
pellet  rises  from  the  centre  of  the 
forehead,  and  the  eyes  are  suggested 
in  a  similar  manner.    The  eyebrows 
are  well  arched  and  join  the  nose, 
which,  like  all  the  other  features  re- 
presented, stands  out  in  relief.  There 
is  no  attempt  at  the  indication  of  a       V  W£S.  i 
mouth.    Beneath  the  face,  and  ex- 
tending upward  to  nearly  the  level   silver  Pin  found  in  Co.  Fermanagh,  near 
of  where  the  ears  might  be  expected  Enniskillen. 
to  show,  is  a  wavy  raised  line  which  may  be  supposed  was  intended  to 
represent  the  fold  of  a  robe  or  tunic.    Upon  the  right-hand  side  is 
another  raised  line,  probably  the  sceptre.    The  back  of  the  pin  exhibits 
four  sets  of  pellets  given  in  twos  and  threes  ;  and  two  raised  bands 
placed  apparently  without  any  view  to  symmetrical  arrangement.  The 
disc  indeed  presents  all  the  appearance  of  its  having  been  a  portion  of 
some  larger  coin  which  has  been  reduced,  and  utilized  in  the  formation  of 
a  breast-pin. 

"This  curious  pin  may  fairly  be  considered  as  Hiberno-Scandi- 
navian.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  Ireland  bracelets  and  collars  of 
silver,  ornamented  with  pellets  in  the  same  style  as  our  pin.  Such  finds 
usually  include  quantities  of  pieces  of  broken  silver,  either  plain  or 
manufactured ;  and  sometimes  Scandinavian  or  Saxon  coins.  In  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  under  the  date  836  a.  d.,  we  read — 
'  The  churches  of  Loch-Eirne  were  destroyed  by  the  foreigners,  with 
Cluain-Eois,1  and  Daimhinis,'2  &c.  These  Scandinavian  foreigners  must 
have  been  either  sailing  on  the  Loch,  or  marauding  on  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  spot  where  the  pin  was  found." 

The  Rev.  James  Graves  said  that  he  was  able  to  pro- 


1  Now  Clones. 
4th  ser.,  vol.  hi. 


Now  Devenish,  near  Enniskillen. 
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duce  independent  evidence  in  support  of  Mr.  Wakeman's 
idea,  as  to  the  original  use  of  the  disk  of  the  silver  pin 
exhibited.  He  had  submitted  it  to  Mr.  W.  S.  W.  Vaux, 
Secretary  to  the  Numismatic  Society  of  London,  to  have 
his  opinion  as  to  what  class  the  coin  forming  its  head 
belonged.    That  gentleman  had  replied  as  follows  : — 

"Your  silver  pin  is  curious,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  to  what  period 
the  coin  which  forms  its  head  is  to  be  referred.  At  first  sight,  it  looks 
Merovingian,  but  I  believe  those  coins  are  more  usually  in  gold.  I 
don't  remember  to  have  seen  any  one  with  the  exact  head  here  repre- 
sented. On  the  other  hand,  the  reverse,  so  far  as  I  can  make  it  out, 
would  rather  lead  me  to  think  that  it  is  one  of  the  class  called  Sceatttf, 
and  of  Danish,  or,  at  all  events,  Northern  origin.  These  coins  are 
believed  to  have  circulated  in  England,  and  very  likely  in  Ireland  too, 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries. 

"  I  find  two  papers  on  this  class  of  coin. in  the  '  Numismatic  Chronicle.' 
1st.  1  llemarks  on  the  Sceattae  of  Northumbria,'  by  E.  Hawkins,  Esq., 
F.  B.  S.,  vol.  1,  pp.  5-13,  who  thinks  them  of  the  seventh  century,  con- 
temporary with  the  early  Saxon.  2nd.  by  L.  Y.  EL,  vol.  2,  p.  152,  who 
more  or  less  agrees  with  Mr.  Hawkins,  but  thinks  those  with  heavy 
lines  somewhat  earlier." 

The  Rev.  Patrick  White,  R.  C.  C,  Ennis,  communi- 
cated to  Mr.  Graves,  for  the  information  of  the  Associ- 
ation, of  which  he  is  a  Member,  the  discovery  of  a  very 
curious  tomb,  about  three  miles  from  Ennis  in  the  Mil- 
town  direction,  in  a  picturesque  valley  graced  by  the 
remains  of  the  old  Castle  of  Shallee.    A  great  heap  of 
loose  stones  were  laying  there  from  time  immemorial. 
A  few  days  since  some  workmen  were  engaged  in  carting 
stones  from  the  heap,  which  was  an  irregular  parallelo- 
gram, when  they  came  upon  what  at  first  appeared  a  cave, 
containing  human  bones.    On  hearing  of  the  occurrence 
he  visited  the  place,  and  found  it  to  be  an  apartment 
framed  with  large  flat  stones  on  all  sides,  meeting  together 
at  the  top,  and  presenting  inside  the  appearance  of  an 
irregular  hexagon.    Jt  was  not  high  enough  for  a  man  to 
stand  upright  in.    The  breadth  of  the  floor  was  about  six 
feet.    It  contained  the  remains  of  one  person — the  skull 
and  some  of  the  bones  perfect,  except  that  the  skull  was 
broken  in  two.    It  was  wonderful  to  see  such  a  mass  of 
stones  placed  as  a  earn  over  so  small  a  tomb.    Perhaps  it 
indicated  the  importance  of  the  individual  ;  or  perhaps 
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there  were  several  other  such  tombs  in  the  portion  of  the 
heap  yet  undisturbed. 

Mr.  Graves  said  he  had  written  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  White 
to  ask  him  to  secure  the  skull,  and  forward  it  to  the  Asso- 
ciation in  order  that  they  might  have  the  opinion  of  eth- 
nologists as  to  the  race  to  which  the  occupant  of  the  tomb 
belonged.  The  Rev.  Mr.  White  had  replied  that  he  would 
secure  the  fragments  of  the  cranium  and  as  much  of  the 
other  bones  as  were  characteristic,  and  bring  them  himself 
to  Kilkenny,  as  he  purposed  visiting  that  city  in  the 
course  of  the  autumn. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Hedges  Dunne,  A.  M.,  sent  the  fol- 
lowing communication  to  the  Secretary,  relative  to  a 
carving,  preserved  at  Ballylin,  in  the  King's  County  : — 

"  Having  been  for  a  long  time  both  a  reader  and  collector  of  the 
Numbers  of  the  '  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Journal,'  through  the  kindness 
of  your  subscriber  Major  Kichard  Dunne,  of  Brittas,  Queen's  County,  it 
struck  me  it  would  suit  the  taste  of  other  readers  of  that  useful  work 
and  not  be  unworthy  of  its  pages  were  I  to  give  you  an  account  of  an 
extraordinary  carved  stone  I  once  saw,  when  paying  a  visit  to  John  G. 
King,  Esq.,  Ballylin,  Firbane,  King's  County,  ex-Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  that  county.  The  stone  was  built  into  one  of  the  walls,  a  sure 
way  of  preserving  it — a  way  that  the  late  excellent  .Dean  of  Clonmac- 
noise,  Dean  Butler,  when  rector  of  Trim,  took  of  preserving  any  curious 
stones  found  in  those  fine  old  ruins,  and  a  way  in  which  the  *  Archaeo- 
logical Journal'  should  urge  all  its  readers  to  follow,  whenever  they  may 
be  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  anything  of  the  kind. 

"  The  stone  I  allude  to  appeared  like  a  large  coat  of  arms — there  was 
crest,  shield,  and  motto-— something  of  the  same  kind  that  I  once  saw 
over  the  chimneypiece  at  a  castle  of  the  Ormonds,  near  Carrick-on-Suir. 
Fearing  lest  in  future  days  it  might  cause  confusion  to  the  then  Ulster 
Kings-of-Arms,  supposing  it  part  of  the  arms  of  the  King  family — I 
determined  to  find  out  all  I  possibly  could  respecting  the  stone — where 
it  was  found — how  it  came  there — and  what  were  the  armorial  bearings 
on  its  shield.  The  result  of  my  inquiries  I  now  give  you — requesting  of 
you  '  utere  vel  abutere,'  just  as  you  may  think  fit.  But  before  I  enter 
on  my  subject,  allow  me  to  say  that  the  country  in  which  the  stone  was 
found  is  very  remarkable,  as  are  its  surroundings.  The  place  itself  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  M'Coughlan  country,  containing  the  castles  and  castel- 
lated houses  of  Cool,  Bannagher,  Garry  Castle,  Lemanaghan,  Kilcolgan, 
some  account  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  '  Irish  Penny  Journal/ 
published  by  Gunn  &  Cameron,  November  7th,  1840.  This  district  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Shanagh  a  Boo,  the  Lords  of  Kilcourcey — on 
the  east  by  Fircall,  the  territory  of  the  famous  Fuscus  O'Mulloy — on  the 
south  by  the  territory  of  Ely  O'Carroll,  now  the  neighbourhood  of  Birr. 
Beyond  the  Shanagh  a  Boo  country  on  to  Mullingar  was  the  territory  of 
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Kedah  M'Geoghegan  and  his  followers.  Beyond  the  O'Mulloys  were  the 
O'Connor  O'Phaly,  now  the  Barony  of  Geashill ;  and  Hyregan  south- 
west, the  territory  of  the  O'Duoins,  adjoining  Ely  O'Carrol.  And  the 
western  boundary  of  the  M'Coughlan  country  was  the  River  Shannon. 
How  the  most  of  this  country  became  the  property  of  Colonel  Rolle, 
who  built  what  is  now  called  Castle  Armstrong,  and  how,  tired  of 
its  possession,  he  sold  it  to  two  brother-officers — Warry1  Armstrong 
and  Wabby8  Marsh,  whose  descendants  have  most  of  the  chief  rents  to 
the  present  day — with  an  account  of  its  castles,  traditions,  and  caves,  a 
very  respectable  history  could  be  compiled.  But  I  must  pass  on  to  the 
subject  I  commenced — an  account  of  this  curious  and  remarkable  stone 
built  into  one  of  the  yard  walls  at  Bally lin.  Like  Paul  Pry  of  old,  I 
determined  to  find  out  all  I  could  respecting  its  history,  and  applied  to 
one,  alas,  no  more,  who  excelled  all  around  her  in  cleverness  and  talent — 
whose  writings  were  often  published  in  the  '  Intellectual  Observer'  and 
elsewhere,  and  who  promised  to  give  me  a  copy  of  the  drawing  she  made 
some  years  before  of  this  stone  and  its  impressions,  but  by  a  sad  accident 
which  deprived  her  of  life,  the  promise  was  never  fulfilled — I  allude  to 
the  Hon.  Mary  Ward,  late  sister  to  the  present  John  G.  King,  Esq.,  of 
Ballylin.    The  account  she  gave  me  was  as  follows: — 

"  '  It  was  about  the  year  1836  I  first  saw  this  stone  lying  on  the 
ground  at  Kincor  among  nettles  and  burdocks  on  the  left  of  the  path 
leading  to  the  burying  ground  of  Kilreghan,  and  about  a  stone's  throw  from 
an  arch  which  then  stood  to  the  right  of  the  above-mentioned  path,  and 
close  to  the  River  Brusna.  The  arch  struck  my  childish  fancy  as  being 
very  beautiful — its  proportions  somewhat  resembling  the  Arch  of  Titus, 
as  represented  in  books.  It  was,  I  suppose,  the  last  remaining  part  of 
some  large  building,  once  the  property  of  the  M'Coghlans,  and  I  have 
always  understood  the  sculptured  stone  you  want  information  about  once 
adorned  the  east  front  of  the  arch.  On  the  west  front,  a  smaller  stone, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  stood,  and  this  is  also  at  Ballylin  built 
into  the  wall  in  the  upper  yard.  It  has  some  armorial  bearings,  which  I 
forget,  and  the  motto  is  "  Unione  minima  vigent.''  The  arch,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  suffeied  in  the  storm  of  1839 — all  its  upper  part  falling  into 
ruin,  "Eheu  mihi."  Its  side  walls  still  stand,  I  believe,  but  the  entire 
scene  is  strangely  altered  and  disfigured.  The  Board  of  Works  have  made 
the  once- beautiful  winding  river  into  an  unsightly  canal ;  "  the  busy 
mill"  is  stopped  and  dismantled,  and  the  unfinished  Clara  and  Banagher 
Railway  stretches  its  mean  and  formal  barriers  hard  by.  The  Rev. 
Henry  King,  then  proprietor  of  Ballylin,  had  both  the  sculptured  stones 
brought  to  Ballylin  about  the  year  1844.  The  larger  one,  of  which  I 
write,  and  you  want  information  of,  was  somewhat  veiled  with  moss  and 
lichens.  An  intelligent  labourer,  Jack  Donoghue,  was  set  to  clean  it, 
which  he  did  with  a  care  that  seemed  to  have  somewhat  of  piety  in  it. 
I  remember  not  altogether  approving  of  the  perfectly  clean  and  new 
appearance  the  stone  assumed  under  his  hand,  but  am  sure  he  did  not  in 
the  least  injure  it  in  all  his  scrapings.  By-and-by  both  stones  were 
mounted  in  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  archway  leading  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  yard  of  Ballylin,  and  there  they  remain. 
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"  '  The  sculpture  on  the  large  stone  is  altogether  of  a  religious  character. 
Its  subject  consists  of  emblems  of  the  Crucifixion  of  our  blessed  Lord  and 
Saviour,  arranged  as  if  they  were  armorial  bearings.  For  a  crest,  there 
is  the  cock  which  crowed  on  St.  Peter's  third  denial.  It  is  mounted  on 
a  short  perch  or  pillar,  and  this  on  a  helmet.  Below,  surrounded  by 
finely  designed  heraldic  mantlings,  in  alto-relievo,  is  a  shield  with  the 
Cross  and  its  surroundings — the  heads  of  St.  John,  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  and  two  others,  with  various  small  objects — such  as  the  nails,  the 
hammer,  and  the  dice  cast  by  the  Roman  soldiery  for  the  Saviour's  ves- 
ture. Above  the  whole  design,  and  stretching  across  the  stone,  are  the 
words  "  Arma  Redemptoris  Christi  Jesu,  A.  1688.''  And  below  the  shield 
is  the  curious  verse-like  motto,  "  Aurea  resplendent  sine  fructu  insignia 
regum;  Arma  redemptoris  sparsa  cruore  rubent." 

"  •  The  letters  are  not  hollow,  as  in  ordinary  inscriptions — they  are 
raised  as  on  a  coin,  and  seem  to  be  the  work  of  the  same  sculptor  who 
carved  the  M'Coghlans'  tombstone  at  Clonmacnoise.  There  is  also  a  broken 
stone  inkstand  at  Ballylin  (dug  up  about  1850)  which,  1  think,  is  his 
work  also.  The  words  "  Anno  Domini  "  are  carved  on  it,  and  the  capital 
"  Ns"  are  formed  exactly  as  on  the  Kincor  stone. 

"  '  There  is  a  stone  at  Kilcolgan  Castle  over  the  hall  door,  which,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  has  the  Cross  and  emblems  upon  it.  I  am  nearly  cer- 
tain it  has  the  long  motto  "  Aurea  resplendent,"  &c.  That  stone,  I  think, 
is  a  sandstone,  whereas  this  at  Ballylin  is  blue  limestone.  The  one 
at  Kilcolgan  is  the  older  of  the  two,  that  castle  bearing  over  the  gateway 
the  date  1649,  whilst  the  Kincor  stone  is  dated  1688.  The  motto  was 
much  discussed  among' our  home  circle  in  1844.  Lord  Rosse,  being  on  a 
vnit  at  Ballylin,  furnished  this  translation  of  the  motto: — "  The  golden 
banners  of  kings  glitter  unprofitably,  but  the  arms  of  the  Redeemer  are 
coloured  with  blood.'' 

"  '  The  comment  he  added  was — "Unprofitably  seems  to  be  contrasted 
with  redemption,  and  the  contrast  is  further  heightened  by  the  com- 
parative inadequacy  of  the  means  indicated  by  the  words  '  blood  and 
gold.'  " 

"  ' 1  must  say  I  do  not  like  his  Lordship's  translation,  thinking  the 
word  rubent  conveys  a  far  more  extended  meaning  than  "coloured,"  and 
prefer  the  verses  written  by  Jane  Lady  Mahon,  another  sister  of  Mr. 
King  bringing,  as  they  do,  to  our  recollection,  the  precious  truth  in  1st 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  1st  chapter  and  18th  and  19th  verses  : — 

"  The  waving  banners  formed  for  regal  might 
Glitter  with  gold  unprofitably  bright ; 
But  richer  far,  thy  blood,  Redeemer,  glows, 
And  blushing,  stains  each  symbol  of  thy  woes. 
Vain  is  the  pomp  of  kings — an  empty  breath, 
Their  glories  wither  at  the  glance  of  Death ; 
But,  thy  dear  blood  o'ercomes  the  Tyrant's  power, 
For  Death  was  conquered  at  thy  dying  hour. 
And  ransomed  thousands  shall  that  blood  adore, 
When  gold — when  Earth  itself,  shall  be  no  more."  ' 

"  Such  is  the  account  I  received  of  this  curious  stone — well  worthy 
a  visit  from  an  antiquary.    Should  the  above  be  deemed  suitable  to  the 
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pages  of  1  The  Journal  of  the  .Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Asso- 
ciation of  Ireland,'  it  is  at  your  service  ;  if  not,  you  can  commit  it  to 
the  names." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Graves  said,  with  regard  to  the  curious 
sculptures  and  inscriptions  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
communication,  he  might  mention  that  some  years  ago 
he  received  a  letter  from  the  late  Mr.  Albert  Way,  de- 
scribing a  religious  establishment  on  the  Continent  which 
he  had  just  then  visited,  and  where,  in  the  chapter  house, 
he  found  a  stall  set  apart  for  the  Redeemer,  having  a 
shield  containing  arms  carved  upon  it,  and  an  inscription 
stating  these  to  be  His  armorial  bearings. 

Mr.  Prim  referred  to  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  H.  T. 
Ellacombe,  read  at  their  Association's  Meeting  of  April, 
186 1  ("  Journal,"  Vol.  III.,  second  series,  p.  262),  asking — 
with  regard  to  a  coat  of  arms,  ascribed  to  the  Saviour  in 
Elgin  Cathedral — whether  any  example  of  the  kind  was 
ever  known  in  Ireland.  Respecting  that  letter  he  (Mr. 
Prim)  had  some  years  after,  received  a  paper  from  the 
late  Mr.  T.  L.  Cooke,  of  Parsonstown,  for  the  purpose  of 
its  being  read  before  the  Association  ;  Mr.  Cooke  sub- 
sequently withdrew  the  paper  with  the  view  of  amplifying 
its  contents,  but  died  without  again  sending  it  to  be  read 
here.  However,  he  (Mr.  Prim)  had  taken  a  jot  of  its 
contents,  and  it  was  a  description  of  the  stone  at  Ballylin, 
with  the  date  and  inscription  as  given  now  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Dunne.  Mr.  Cooke,  who  did  not  seem  to  have  been 
aware  of  any  second  instance  of  the  u  arms  of  the  Re- 
deemer" existing  in  the  locality,  stated  this  one  now  at 
Ballylin  to  have  been  originally  connected  with  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  religious  house  of  Wherry,  about  a  mile 
from  Ferbane.  After  all,  they  could  scarcely  feel  sur- 
prised at  such  emblems  being  set  up  in  sculpture  in  the 
olden  times,  where  amongst  the  treatises  of  the  enthu- 
siastic old  heralds,  armorial  bearings  were  drawn  and 
attributed  to  most  of  the  remarkable  persons  in  Sacred 
Eistory.  Morgan  had  begun  at  the  beginning,  by  giving 
arms  to  Adam  and  Eve — assigning  to  the  former  a  shield 
yules,  and  to  his  partner  a  shield  argent,  which  latter 
Adam  bore  over  his  own,  as  "  an  escutcheon  of  pretence" 
according  to  regular  heraldic  rule,  "  his  wife  being  sole 
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heiress."  Father  Abraham,  and  the  founders  of  the 
twelve  Tribes  were  assigned  coat-armour  ;  and  one  old 
writer  in  treating  of  "  the  arms  of  the  Saviour,"  described 
Him  as  "  the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed." 
Much  curious  information  on  this  subject  would  be  found 
in  Cassell's  "Handbook  of  Heraldry." 

The  following  communication  "  On  the  Ogam  In- 
scribed Stones  at  Killeen  Cormac,"  was  received  from 
Richard  R.  Brash,  M.  R.  I.  A. 

"  I  have  read  with  considerable  interest  the  papers  on  the  1  Palladian 
Churches,'  contributed  by  the  Rev.  John  F.  Shearman,  and  published 
in  our  '  Journal,'  for  1873-4.  They  exhibit  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  painstaking  research  and  laborious  investigation,  and  I  only  regret 
that^the  fair  and  seemly-looking  structure  he  has  raised  has,  at  least  a 
portion  of  it,  an  uncertain  foundation.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  task  for  me 
to  have  to  dispel  the  pleasing  illusion  which  invests  Killeen  Cormac  with 
such  an  absorbing  interest  as  the  possession  of  the  veritable  memorial 
stone  of  the  renowned  Dubtach  Mace  Ua  Lugair  and  his  three  sons  would 
most  certainly  do.  The  interests  of  truth,  however,  compel  me  to  enter 
on  the  subject  in,  I  hope,  a  friendly  and  candid  spirit. 

"  It  has  been  too  much  the  habit,  in  dealing  with  ancient  sepulchral 
inscriptions,  for  investigators  to  consider  it  a  matter  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity, that  individual  legends  should  reveal  the  name  of  some  personage 
connected  either  by  tradition  or  history  with  the  locality  in  which  the 
memorial  has  been  found.  If  the  inscription  gives  the  name  of  the  sup- 
posed person,  plain  and  simple,  well  and  good;  if  otherwise,  the  ingenuity 
of  the  epigraphist  is  immediately  set  to  work.  If  he  finds  a  combination 
of  letters  that  has  a  shadow  of  resemblance  to  the  favoured  name,  he  will 
forthwith  go  into  an  elaborate  dissertation  on  grammatical  forms,  in- 
flections, and  substitutions,  and  by  a  bewildering  process,  clear,  I  sup- 
pose, to  his  own  mind,  eliminate  the  name  from  its  obscurity.  I  need 
not  say  that  such  a  mode  of  investigation  defeats  the  objects  of  true  archaeo- 
logical science,  and  leaves  our  ancient  inscriptions  at  the  whim  and 
caprice  of  individual  fancy.  I  am  now  writing  of  a  custom  which  origi- 
nated in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  which  has  met  with  reproba- 
tion from  the  highest  authorities. 

"  In  dealing;  with  Ogam  inscriptions  such  modes  of  investigation  are 
not  only  unsafe  but  absolutely  unnecessary ;  like  the  sepulchral  me- 
morials of  all  archaic  populations  they  are  short  and  simple,  and  do  not 
require  any  crucial  tests  to  arrive  at  their  meanings.  I  have  myself 
copied  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  legends,  and  out  of  that  number  there 
are  not  more  than  a  dozen  that  present  us  with  any  difficulty  as  to  their 
translation.  "We  must  also  remember  that  very  many  of  the  names  inscribed 
on  these  monuments  are  to  be  found  in  our  historical  indices  and  in  our  ancient 
MBS.,  many  of  them  in  more  archaic  forms  than  are  presented  to  us  in 
those  documents.    The  names  thus  handed  down  to  us  were  the  common 
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names  of  the  country,  borne,  perhaps,  by  hundreds  of  the  same  tribe ; 
thus,  one  name  has  been  found  in  nine  legends  in  various  localities. 
Cormac,  Fergus,  and  Diarmid,  were  as  common  among  our  ancestors  as 
John,  Patrick,  and  Denis,  in  our  own  day.  The  attempt  therefore  to 
identify  any  known  historical  Cormac,  Fergus,  or  Diarmid,  with  names 
inscribed  on  Ogam  monuments  is  very  hazardous,  and  can  at  most  be 
mere  conjecture.  These  observations  I  consider  necessary  as  preliminary 
to  my  examination  of  the  stones  at  Killeen  Cormac. 

"  The  name  at  once  imports  a  very  ancient  cemetery  ;  the  term 
Killeen  is  very  common  in  the  counties  of  Kerry,  Cork,  Waterford, 
Limerick,  Tipperary,  and  Clare  ;  and  is  invariably  applied  to  those 
unconsecrated  burial-grounds  scattered  over  the  above-named  counties 
in  hundreds,  and  variously  named  according  to  locality,  Keel,  Killeen, 
Kealuragh. 

"The  Keels,  of  which  Killeen  is  the  diminutive,  are  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  ordinary  burial-grounds  of  the  country,  at  present,  or 
within  memory,  in  use,  and  which  are  invariably  connected  with 
ancient  churches,  or  remains  of  a  known  Christian  character.  The 
Keel  is  unconnected  with  Chiistian  remains  or  associations  of  any  kind, 
and  where  still  made  use  of,  it  is  solely  for  the  interment  of  unbaptised 
children  and  suicides,  thus  stamping  their  unconsecrated  and  pagan 
character.  In  truth  the  Keel  is  the  pagan  cemetery,  abandoned  on  the 
reception  of  Christianity,  but  still  held  in  dread  reverence  by  the 
peasantry  as  sacred  to  the  mysterious  dead ;  to  this  feeling  we  must 
attribute  the  preservation  of  such  vast  numbers  of  them  as  are  even 
still  to  be  found.  This  will  be  evident  from  the  fact  stated  by  the  late 
Mr.  Richard  Hitchcock,  namely,  that  in  the  one  barony  of  Corcaguiney, 
Co.  Kerry,  there  were  forty  of  these  unconsecrated  burial-grounds, 
independent  of  the  consecrated  burial-grounds  attached  to  twenty-one 
ruined  churches,  and  fifteen  oratories;  exclusive  also  of  those  attached  to 
the  churches  of  the  various  denominations.  Dr.  Reeves,  the  learned 
author  of  the  '  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Down  and  Connor,'  has 
noticed  them  in  his  valuable  work ;  writing  of  the  parish  of  Culfeigh- 
trim,  Co.  Down,  he  states  : — 1  It  is  remarkable  for  its  number  of  small 
burial-grounds.  These  are  called  by  the  country  people  Keels  (from 
Cill,  a  church)  and  are  principally  used  for  the  interment  of  still-born 
children,'  (p.  282).  In  the  parish  above  named,  alone,  Dr.  Reeves  has 
identified  nine  of  these  Keels,  independent  of  the  ordinary  grave-yards 
still  in  use.  That  gentleman  appears  to  me,  in  the  above  passage,  to 
fall  in  with  the  prevalent  opinion,  that  Keel  is  derived  from  Cill,  a 
church;  surely  the  nine  unconsecrated  burial-grounds  above  stated, 
could  not  have  had  churches  built  on  them  ;  if  they  had,  they  would 
not  have  lapsed  into  cemeteries  of  those,  believed  by  a  large  section 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  to  be  without  the  pale  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Surely,  the  thousands  of  them  scattered  over  our  island  could  never 
have  had  churches  erected  on  their  sites.  I  don't  believe  in  the 
commonly  received  idea  that  the  Irish  Cill  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
Cella  ;  how  could  they  have  derived  from  the  Latins  a  word  which  they 
did  not  use  themselves  to  designate  the  sacred  edifice  ?  The  Latin 
Christians  used  the  terms  Ecclesia,  Templum,  Domus,  Basilica,  to 
signify  a  church,  and  these  were  imported  into  Ireland,  and  used  under 
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the  forms  Regies,  Teampuil,  Damliag,  and  Badic,  but  for  the  origin  ot 
the  term  Cill  we  must  look  nearer  home;  the  native  Gaedhil  would 
never  have  designated  nine- tenths  of  their  churches  by  an  obscure  Latin 
word  not  having  such  a  meaning  in  its  original  form.  The  limits  of  my 
present  subject  will  not  allow  me  to  go  into  the  matter  further  at 
the  present  time,  but  I  hope  to  do  so  on  a  future  occasion,  and 
to  show  the  original  derivation  and  use  of  the  term  Ceal. 

"  That  Killeen-Cormac  was,  in  truth,  as  its  name  imports,  a  cemetery 
of  the  above  type,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  This  idea  appears  to  have 
struck  Mr.  Shearman,  as,  in  a  communication  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
read  May  22nd,  1864,  and  re-published  in  the  'Irish  Ecclesiastical 
Journal,'  for  June,  1868,  he  writes  as  follows: — *  It  has  been  suggested 
that  Killeen-Cormac  was  in  the  pre-Christian  period  used  as  a  place  of 
pagan  sepulture.  Its  very  peculiar  construction  and  the  indications  of  a 
sepulchral  chamber  within  the  moat,  with  passages  to  the  terraces  such 
as  are  to  be  found  in  similar  structures  at  New  Grange  on  the  Boyne, 
and  in  other  localities,  give  an  air  of  certainty  to  the  suggestion, 
which  is  well  sustained  by  the  appearance  of  a  stone  on  the  south  side  of 
the  mound  about  three  feet  high,  fixed  in  the  wall  of  the  middle  terrace. 
It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  jambs  of  a  door  to  the  entrance  leading  from 
the  Central  Cave.  The  side  of  this  stone  is  grooved,  the  opposite  jamb 
was  likely  hollowed  in  the  same  manner  to  receive  a  thinner  flag  to  close 
the  exterior  entrance.' 

"As  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Shearman  has  accuiately  described  this  locality, 
and  its  historical  and  traditionary  associations,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  giving  the  result  of  my  own  visit  to  this  very  interesting 
spct. 

"I  visited  Killeen-Cormac  November  2nd,  1870.  Leaving  Dublin  by 
the  nine  o'clock  morning  train,  I  stopped  at  Kildare,and  taking  a  car  from 
thence,  drove  to  Killeen-Cormac  ;  passing  through  the  village  of  Narragh- 
more,  I  turned  to  the  left,  taking  the  road  to  Dunlavin,  which  I  followed 
for  a  mile  and  a  half,  when  I  came  within  sight  of  the  object  of  my  jour- 
ney, occupying  the  centre  of  a  field  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road  ; 
the  entire  distance  from  Kildare  being  ten  miles.  An  iron  gate  gives 
entrance  to  the  field,  from  which  the  Killeen  is  distant  about  150  yards. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  low  wall  and  a  belt  of  young  trees;  another  iron 
gate  gives  ingress  to  the  precincts.  I  found  this  monument  to  be  a  true 
Killeen,  or  Keel,  of  the  Ballintaggart  and  Ballinrannig  type  ;  it  is  a  low, 
irregularly-shaped  oval  mound,  about  70  ft.  by  55  ft.,  the  longer  axis 
lying  east  and  west ;  its  greatest  height  above  the  level  of  the  surround- 
ing field  is  about  18  feet. 

"  There  are  considerable  remains  of  a  cyclopean  wall,  which  appears 
at  one  period  to  have  surrounded  the  base  of  the  mound,  or  at  least  a 
circumvallation  of  huge  stones  of  irregular  shapes  rudely  piled ;  these 
great  blocks  and  flags  crop  up  out  of  the  surface  all  round ;  there  are  no 
appearance  of  tool-marks  on  them,  and  they  are  not  of  such  a  class  as 
could  have  been  used  in  the  construction  of  any  regular  building.  In 
truth,  though  Mr.  Shearman  seems  to  think  otherwise,  there  is  at  present 
no  evidence  of  there  ever  having  been  a  church  on  this  site;  the  confined 
and  irregular  space  on  the  top  would  be  singularly  unfavourable  for  that 
purpose — there  are  no  squared  stones,  no  trace  of  a  wall  or  foundation, 
no  pieces  of  mouldings,  mullions,  or  carvings,  neither  any  of  those  certain 
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indications  which  we  so  constantly  find  when  all  traces  of  the  original  walls 
have  disappeared.  An  artificial  mound  would  be  a  very  unsafe  site  for 
a  church  :  the  old  Gaedhelic  builders  were  very  careful  about  their  foun- 
dations. If  Mr.  Shearman's  surmise  be  correct,  that  there  .are  chambers 
in  the  tumulus  as  at  New  Grange  and  other  places,  the  mound  would  be 
a  still  more  unsafe  site.  I  have  seen  a  great  number  of  ancient  churches 
of  all  dates  through  Ireland,  but  never  met  with  one  built  on  an  artificial 
tumulus  like  that  at  Killeen-Cormac.  If  ever  there  was  a  church  in  this 
locality,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  such  may  have  been  the  case,  it  must 
have  been  erected  somewhere  at  the  foot  of  the  Keel,  which  at  the  same 
time  was  consecrated,  and  probably  a  cross  set  up  to  encourage  its  use  as 
a  Christian  cemetery.  It  is  quite  evident  that  it  has  been  so  used,  as 
traces  of  many  modern  interments,  and  grave-stones,  are  to  be  found 
there. 

l<  This  monument  has  a  very  venerable  aspect;  the  great  rough  stones 
at  its  base,  amongst  which  are  the  prostrate  Ogam-inscribed  pillars,  nume- 
rous uninscribed  dallans  cropping  out  from  the  surface  all  over  the 
mound,  and  other  objects  of  "the  past,  invest  this  ancient  cemetery  with 
deep  interest  for  the  antiquary. 

"  The  most  remarkable  remains  in  the  Killeen  are  two  inscribed 
monoliths,  one  of  them  bearing,  in  addition  to  the  Ogham,  a  remarkable 
legend  in  lioman  capitals;  the  other  presenting  us  with  a  name  already 
familiar  to  the  students  of  Ogam  literature.  They  lie  contiguous  to  each 
other,  just  inside  the  entrance  gate. 

"  No.  I. — This  is  a  rough,  undressed  pillar  of  hard  compact  green  stone, 
6  ft.  4  in.  in  length,  12  in.  by  11  in.  at  bottom,  and  1 1  in.  by  10  in.  at  top. 
The  inscription  is,  as  usual,  on  the  left-hand  angle  of  one  of  the  broader 
faces,  commencing  at  2  ft.  4  in.  from  the  lower  end,  running  across  the 
front  angle  of  the  head  and  down  the  opposite  angle  of  the  same  face. 
The  arris  upon  which  the  characters  are  cut  is  very  rough  and  irregular, 
particularly  towards  the  top,  where  there  is  a  large  flake  off;  this,  how- 
ever, must  have  been  an  original  injury,  as  the  inscription  follows  the 
present  course  of  the  angle.  The  characters  were  originally  broadly  and 
deeply  cut,  the  scores  being  of  unusual  length  ;  they  have  an  appearance 
of  long  weather-wear,  but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  quite  legible. 

"  The  accompanying  wood-cut  of  this  monument  has  been  published 
by  Mr,  Shearman,  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,' 
vol.  ix.,  p.  255  ;  he  omits  an  important  letter,  f,  but  in  reproducing  the 
cut,  to  illustrate  the  second  part  of  his  paper  in  the  October  Number  of 
our  '  Journal '  for  1873,  he  makes  a  verbal  correction  of  the  omission.  It 
is  accompanied  by  a  very  elaborate  criticism  on  the  inscription,  which  he 
reads  as  follows: — 

DUFTANO    SAFEI  SAHATTOS 

He  then  proceeds  to  identify  duftan,  and  conceives  that  he  is  the 
celebrated  Dubtach  Mac  Ua  Lugair.  He  then  endeavours  to  show  that 
Dubtach  was  identified  with  this  locality,  and  that  this  stone  was  the 
monument  of  himself  and  his  three  sons.  Now,  I  am  obliged  to  assert 
that  there  is  no  such  name  on  the  stone,  or  one  having  the  remotest 
resemblance  to  it ;  this  inscription  is  indeed  a  remarkable  instance  of 
how  our  judgments  are  influenced  by  foregone  conclusions  or  cherished 
theories,    liefore  I  explain  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Shearman  finds 
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duftano  on  this  stone,  I  would  place  before  our  Association  an  exact  copy 
of  the  inscription,  taken  from  the  original,  compared  on  the  spot  with 
copies  made  by  Mr.  Shearman,  and  with 
one  taken  from  the  cast,  and,  at  leisure, 
compared  with  an  accurate  rubbing. 


TTTTT 

N 


TUT 

s 


TIT 

F 


S     A  H  A    T  TOS 

"  The  above  corresponds  with  the 
legend  on  Mr.  Shearman's  wood-cut, 
with  the  exception  of  the  f  before 
alluded  to,  and  a  couple  of  other  points 
I  shall  presently  advert  to.  On  the  left 
of  the  actually  first  letter  of  the  in- 
scription, u,  will  be  seen  a  slanting  score, 
in  length  in. ;  it  is  cut  very  deep, 
sharp,  and  clean-looking,  the  section  of 
the  cut  being  an  acute  angle;  at  the 
distance  of  2|  in.  from  it,  over  the  mid- 
dle notch  of  the  u,  is  also  a  slight  mark, 
2j  in.  long ;  this  mark  is  so  slight  and 
almost  imperceptible  on  the  stone,  that 
nine  out  of  ten  would  never  notice  it, 
looking,  as  it  does,  a  mere  natural  vein 
or  fray  in  the  stone.  I  would  notice  that 
this  mark  is  shown  on  Mr.  Shearman's 
wood-cut  more  strongly  defined  than  it 
shows  on  the  original  stone.  Now,  these 
are  themarks  which  that  gentleman  reads 
d.  The  practised  Ogamist  is  aware  that 
the  letter  is  expressed  by  two  scores  at 
the  left  of  the  angle,  or  above  the  line, 
and  vertical  to  it,  as  will  be  seen  by  re- 
ference to  his  wood-cut  of  the  Decceda 
stone  (see  vol.  ii.,  4th  series,  p.  545), 
where  the  scores  are  carefully  formed  and 
closely  and  accurately  spaced.  Can  it  be 
credited  that  the  first  letter  of  the  name 
of  the  renowned  and  revered  Dubtach, 

the  first  convert  of  St.  Patrick,  the  brehon  and  bard,  would  have  been 
formed  in  such  a  straggling,  careless  manner?  If  these  marks  were  cut 
at  the  same  time  would  they  not  present  the  same  appearance  and  condi- 
tion, whereas  one  is  sharp  and  clean  as  if  executed  yesterday,  and  the 
other  is  a  worn,  scarcely  discernible  fray?  Again,  why  should  the  en- 
graver of  this  inscription  cut  a  letter-mark  over  another,  when  he  had 
plenty  of  space  on  the  angle  to  place  it  in  its  proper  position?  And  why 
should  he  space  them  near  -2ijr  in.  asunder,  when  he  spaced  all  his  other 
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consonant  scores  from  ~  to  1  inch  ?  As  I  before  stated,  all  the  characters 
are  weather-worn,  some  of  them  having  but  a  shallow  trace  of  the  original 
indentation,  yet  retaining  the  broad  tool-mark,  and  showing  either  a 
curved  or  square  section.  The  first  score  of  the  supposed  D,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  suspiciously  fresh  and  angular,  and  must  be  of  recent  formation. 
No  experienced  Ogamist  would  for  a  moment  look  upon  these  scores  as 
forming  any  letter,  or  as  having  any  relation  whatsoever  to  the  inscrip- 
tion. 

"  I  now  come  to  deal  with  a  very  singular  feature  in  this  investiga- 
tion. The  letter  t  being  requisite  to  bring  out  the  form  duftano, 
supposed  by  Mr.  Shearman  to  express  Dubtaeh,  he  has  adopted  three 
minute  scores  or  cuts,  above  one  of  the  scores  of  the  letter  f,  as  an  original 
letter  of  the  legend. 

"  That  it  is  not  such  is  quite  apparent  from  the  following  considerations. 
First,  as  I  have  already  stated,  all  the  characters  of  this  inscription  are 
broadly  and  boldly  expressed,  some  of  the  consonants  are  in  length  5  in. 
and  in  breadth  near  half  an  .inch;  even  these,  as  well  as  the  broad,  deep- 
sunk  vowels,  are  much  defaced  and  weather-worn,  requiring  in  some 
instances  careful  examination;  can  it  therefore  be  credited  that  these 
three  minute  cuts  which  occupy  a  space  of  but  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  breadth,  each  of  which  is  barely  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  not  an  eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  could  have  survived  the  weather-wear 
of  at  least  fourteen  centuries.  In  the  second  place,  these  minute  cuts 
have  a  most  suspicious  appearance,  looking  quite  sharp  and  fresh,  as  if 
rubbed  in  with  the  back  of  a  penknife  or  some  such  instrument.  In  the 
third  place,  why  should  this  pretended  letter  have  been  placed  over 
another  when  there  was  ample  room  on  the  stone  to  place  it  in  its  proper 
proportion  and  position?  It  may  be  said  that  the  letter  was  forgotten 
by  the  artist;  if  so,  and  that  he  chose  to  express  it,  he  would  have  placed 
it  in  its  proper  place  after  F,  and  would  have  made  the  scores  of  a  size 
suitable  to  the  rest  of  the  legend ;  want  of  space  could  not  plead  an  excuse, 
as  there  is  full  three  inches  between  the  angle  and  the  bottom  of  the  Roman 
letters. 

"In  order  to  show  the  exact  proportions  and  positions  of  the  pretended 
d  and  t,  I  give  (see  plate)  an  exact  drawing  of  that  portion  of  the  legend  read 
by  Mr.  Shearman  as  duftano,  with  the  size  and  position  of  four  of  the  Roman 
letters.  This  drawing  has  been  most  conscientiously  reduced  from  a  care- 
ful rubbing  of  the  original,  to  one-fourth  of  the  full  size,  a  and  b  are 
the  marks  supposed  to  form  d.  The  first,  a,  is  the  sharp  fresh-looking 
cut  already  alluded  to;  b  is  the  faint  mark,  and  which  I  really  could  not 
properly  express  in  a  drawing.  I  have  shown  it  more  defined  than  it  ac- 
tually is.  c  marks  the  three  minute  cuts  supposed  to  represent  t. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  a  must  have  been  recently  formed, 
probably  by  some  of  the  peasantry  whetting  some  steel  or  iron  instru- 
ment on  the  stone — a  common  practice.  I  have  met  numbers  of  these 
whet-marks  on  stones  in  various  localities.  As  to  c,  it  was  certainly 
placed  there  with  design,  and  that  at  some  period  comparatively  recent, 
probably  by  some  local  '  Seanacuidhe.'  I  have  met  four  or  five  instances 
of  such  tampering  with  Ogam  legends.  Formerly  an  intelligent  class  of 
the  peasantry  were  well  acquainted  with  the  Ogam  alphabet.  Not  long 
since  a  farmer  in  the  County  of  Cork  was  summoned  for  having  his  name 
00  hi?  -  art  in  an  unknown  language,  he  had  cut  his  name  and  residence 
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in  Ogam  on  the  shaft.  Some  such  Seanacuidhe  must  have  been  amusing 
himself  with  the  Druid's  stone,  thereby  giving  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Shearman 
a  vast  amount  of  unnecessary  labour  and  research,  yet  not  useless,  as  his 
papers  in  other  respects  are  of  considerable  value  and  interest. 

"  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  this  inscription.  As  I  have  before 
remarked,  the  angle  of  the  stone  is  very  irregular,  there  is  a  large  flake 
off  the  top  and  bottom,  not  properly  shown  in  the  wood-cut.  The  charac- 
ters appear  to  have  been  broadly  and  deeply  cut,  and  of  unusual  length, 
on  the  left  angle;  they  are  now  much  weather-worn.  The  first  dot  of  the 
u  is  faint  but  determinable,  the  second,  f,  is  strongly  defined,  as  also 
the  A  following ;  the  last  two  scores  of  the  n  are  much  worn  but  still  le- 
gible ;  the  fifth  is  determinable ;  the  sixth  and  seventh,  though  much 
worn,  are  also  determinable  ;  the  f  is  barely  traceable,  as  the  angle  from 
this  to  the  top  is  much  injured  and  weather-worn,  and  the  vowels  faint 
and  widely  separated.  Letters  11,  12,  13,  and  14,  on  the  front  top  angle 
are  much  weather-worn  but  legible;  15,  16,  17,  and  18,  which  complete 
the  inscription  on  the  right-hand  angle,  are  quite  distinct. 

"  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  has  contributed  an  elaborate  criticism  on  this 
inscription  to  a  German  archaeological  publication,  the  '  Beitrage,'  in  1 865; 
but  unfortunately  it  was  founded  upon  a  defective  copy  ;  exclusive  of  the 
spurious  d  and  t,  the  F  was  omitted  in  safei,  and  an  N  was  substituted 
in  the  Roman  legend  for  the  R  in  vere.  It  would  not,  therefore,  be 
doing  that  gentleman  justice  to  quote  his  criticism  in  extenso.  Yet,  even 
with  the  assistance  of  the  spurious  letters,  he  does  not  positively  assert 
that  Duftanos  and  Dubhtach  are  identical,  but  that  'Duftano  is  a  geni- 
tive singular,  nominative  Duftanos,  which  in  its  root  may  be  connected 
with  Dubhtach'  ('  Journal  of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  As- 
sociation of  Ireland,'  v.  ii.,  4th  series,  p.  550) ;  the  italics  are  mine.  Dr. 
Stokes'  interpretation  of  the  Ogam  inscription  [Lapis  sepulcralis~\Dubotan- 
is  Sophi  Sapientis — is  but  partially  adopted  by  Mr.  Shearman,  as  we  find 
by  the  following  passage: — 'Dr.  Ferguson  suggests  that  the  h  h  of  the 
sahattos,  may  be  an  antithetical  b  b,  equivalent  to  Sabattos-  Sabattum, 
which  would  make  Sapattos  or  Sabattos  a  nominative  singular  dependent 
on  Duftano  Safei  ;  in  this  case  the  inscription  should  be  read,  "  the  repose 
or  resting-place  of  Duftan  the  sage."  This  is  apparently  a  more  reason- 
able interpretation,  and  is  also  more  descriptive  of  the  purpose  for  which 
the  memorial  stone  was  erected.'    (Ibid.,  p.  551.) 

"  I  would  here  again  repeat  what  I  have  stated  elsewhere,  namely, 
that  these  inscriptions  are  not  cryptic,  they  are  the  simple  memorials  of 
a  people  who  engraved  them  on  eternal  stone,  in  the  common  language  of 
the  country ;  intended  to  be  read  and  understood  by  all  who  looked  on 
them.  Our  failure  up  to  the  present  to  translate  a  class  of  them,  few  in 
number,  not  more  than  a  dozen,  results  from  our  ignorance  of  the  archaic 
forms  in  which  they  are  written,  the  absence  of  the  usual  key- word  maqi, 
and  the  obliteration  of  characters. 

"  The  legend  under  consideration  is  one  which  has  exercised  the  in- 
genuity of  the  epigraphist;  yet,  when  we  reject  the  spurious  marks,  and 
consider  the  inscription  as  originally  engraved,  and  in  connexion  with 
the  Roman  legend,  I  think  we  have  some  solid  ground  to  work  on. 
Several  interpretations  of  the  iwere  druides  have  been  suggested  to 
me,  many  of  them  being  constrained  and  far-fetched;  one,  by  my  friend 
Dr.  Caulfield,  F.S.A., — quatuor  vere  druides — has  such  an  apparent 
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agreement  with  the  Ogam  legend,  and  is  in  itself  so  plain  and  natural, 
that  I  have  been  led  to  consider  them  in  connexion  with  each  other.  I 
think  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  copy  of  the  Ogam  inscription  I  have 
given  above  contains  all  the  legitimate  characters  of  the  original  legend, 
which  I  propose  to  read  as  follows: — 

UFANO  SAFEI  SAH  ATTOS. 

I  apprehend  that  we  have  here  the  *  Pour  True  Druids'  of  the  Roman 
legend.  Ufan  I  equate  with  the  Upan  or  Uppan  of  our  martyrologies 
(see  '  Mart.  Don.').  There  being  no  P  in  the  old  Gaedhelic,  B  soft  and 
sometimes  F  were  used  to  represent  that  sound.  Dr.  Sullivan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Queen's  College,  Cork,  and  an  eminent  Gaedhelic  linguist,  in 
some  notes  on  this  legend,  kindly  communicated  to  me,  remarks: — 'I  am 
unable  to  agree  with  your  idea  of  equating  this  with  Uppan.  The  latter 
is,  however,  very  interesting  in  connexion  with  the  numerous  Gaulish 
and  British  inscriptions  in  which  the  root  opp  occurs,  e.g.  Oppianienos, 
i.e.  The  tribe  Oppiani  ('Steineo,'  1024);  Oppalo  ('  Gruter,'  780-5);  Apo- 
nus  ('Orelli,'  1643,  1644,  21520,  &c).  There  is  an  adjective  form  found 
on  several  Gaulish  and  other  inscriptions  which  certainly  suggests  a  re- 
lationship with  your  Ufan o,  namely,  Aufanis  ;  it  is  usually  employed  as 
a  term  applied  to  the  mother  gods.  De  Wal  gives  matrones  aufanis 
(cxxviii. — cxxx.,  cxxxii,  cxcix.).  Aufanis  is  here  the  adjectival  form  of 
the  name  of  some  place,  probably  in  Belgic  Gaul.' 

"  I  would  here  remark  that  Dr.  Stokes  considers  the  terminal  sylla- 
ble of  the  first  name  in  this  legend  to  be  os,  the  s  being  lost  before  the 
following  s  in  Safei. 

Whether  I  am  right  in  equating  Ufan  with  Uppan  or  otherwise,  Dr. 
Sullivan's  illustrations  of  both  forms  are  valuable  and  suggestive. 

"  Safei.  This  is  an  old  form  of  Saoi,  a  sage,  a  man  of  letters  ;  Greek, 
SopJtos,  Latin,  Sapiens.  It  is  here  used  as  a  proper  name,  a  custom  usual 
among  the  Gaedhil;  thus  wehave  Mac-an-Bhaird,  Mac-an-Brehon,  Mac-an-t 
Sair,  Mac-an-Ghobhann,  &c.  ('Annals  Four  Masters').  These  professional 
names  have  all  come  down  to  our  day  in  the  forms  of  Baird  and  Ward, 
Brehon,  Sears  and  Savers.  In  the  English  language,  names  of  a  similar 
type,  have  become  common  names,  as  King,  Noble,  Judge,  Chancellor, 
Sage,  Wiseman,  &c. 

"Its  use  as  a  personal  name  in  this  legend  is  corroborated  by  an  iden- 
tical Gaulish  form  given  in  Orelli's  1  Inscriptionum  Latinarum  Selec- 
tarum,'  Nos.  30,  31,  namely,  Safveia. 

44  Sah.  This  name  is  of  a  similar  type  to  the  above;  it  must  stand 
alone  as  a  proper  name,  for  the  letters  which  precede  it  and  those  which 
follow,  form  combinations  perfect  in  themselves.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  with  unusual  and  curious  types  of  names  in  archaic  ages, 
thus  we  have  such  forms  as  Cu,  Un,  Ir,  Ni,  De  (see '  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,'  and  Keating's  •  History  of  Ireland').  A  name  identical  with 
Sah  we  find  in  Sigh,  one  of  the  Dalcassian  race  of  Thomond,  and 
who  was  the  father  of  Nos  from  whom  Clonmacnoiso  has  been  named, 
(O'Curry's  4  Lectures,'  v.  ii.  p.  221). 

"  Altos.  A  genitive  singular  of  Att.  This  identical  name  has  been 
found  in  an  Ogam  inscription  discovered  in  a  Keel  in  the  townland  of 
Knockrour,  Co.  Cork.    The  legend  reads  as  follows  : — 

M  lT  D  D  OSS  A     M  A  Q  Q  A     A  T. 
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"  The  stone  upon  which  the  foregoing  legend  is  cut,  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  John  Coakley,  in  1851 ;  he  was  tenant  on  a  part  of  the  townland  of 
Knockrour,  and  the  very  curious  Keel,  from  which  it  was  taken,  is  on  his 
farm  ;  the  stone  was  presented  by  him  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Windele,  in 
whose  collection  it  remained  until  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
when  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  Colonel  Lane  Fox,  F.  S.  A. 

"  We  find  the  same  name  also  on  an  Ogam  inscribed  stone  discovered 
on  the  lands  of  Tullig,  Co.  Cork;  it  is  now  in  the  Royal  Cork  Institu- 
tion. It  bears  a  legend  on  each  angle  of  the  same  face,  one  of  which 
is  very  curious  from  the  type  of  the  names,  as  follows: — ot  maqi  he. 
This  legend  is  quite  perfect,  and  as  it  is  on  the  centre  of  the  angle  there 
never  were  any  characters  either  before  or  after  it.  A  similar  form 
is  also  to  be  found  in  an  inscription  on  a  stone  discovered  in  the  town- 
land  of  Deelish,  Co.  Cork,  and  which  also  is  inscribed  on  two  angles, 
one  of  which  bears  the  following: — ot  maoj  maqi  rite.  This  stone 
is  now  in  the  Royal  Cork  Institution.  It  is  quite  evident  that  these  two 
last  examples  are  identical  with  the  Att  on  the  Killeen  Cormac  example, 
as  the  old  Gaedhil  constantly  commuted  the  vowels. 

"  The  form  Att  has  been  found  on  several  British  coins  (Poste's 
'  Celtic  Inscriptions,'  &c.  p.  45).  Gaulish  forms  Attinati  and  Attinius 
('  Orelli,'  6496,  1986).  In  4  Lanzi'  (edit.  Roma,  1789),  we  find  far  older 
illustrations  of  this  archaic  name;  the  following  are  taken  from  his 
collection  of  Etruscan  inscriptions.  Att,  v.  ii.,  p.  434,  Atti,  ih.  p.  352, 
Attius,  ib.  p.  412.  Dr.  Sullivan  considers  the  identification  of  this  form 
on  the  Killeen-Cormac  stone  as  of  considerable  interest;  in  a  letter  to  me 
he  remarks: — 4  Atto  frequently  occurs,  and  also  the  form  Attonius. 
Attos  would  be  a  true  genitive  of  Atto  of  the  Gaulish  inscriptions. 
This  certainly  looks  as  if  you  had  here  some  solid  ground.'  We  find  this 
name  in  the  '  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters'  at  a.  d.  889-891,  in  the  form 
of  Ateidh,  pronounced  A^tei;  he  was  the  son  of  Laighne,  and  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  warlike  personage. 

"  The  inscription  in  Roman  capitals  is  in  fair  preservation  ;  the  letters 
are  from  4^  inches  to  5  inches  high,  and  appear  to  have  been  originally 
well  cut,  both  broad  and  deep  ;  but  the  weather-wear  of  ages  has  worn 
down  the  surface  of  the  stone,  though  we  can  still  trace  the.  letters;  one 
only  is  injured,  the  R  in  vere.  I  think  that  there  are  no  grounds  for 
asserting  that  the  legends  were  cut  at  different  periods ;  certainly 
there  is  nothing  in  their  present  appearance  that  would  justify  it.1 
The  mode  of  forming  the  characters  appears  to  be  the  same,  and  they 
have  the  same  appearance  of  age  and  weather-wear.  This  monument 
was  evidently  erected  in  the  pagan  age;  the  absence  of  any  sacred 
emblem  or  of  any  word  of  Christian  hope  or  trust — no  Oroit,  Ben- 
dacht — no  pious  formula  such  as  we  find  on  the  earliest  of  our  Christian 
memorials — all  evidence  to  its  pagan  character. 

"  It  is  a  monument  to  four  members  of  the  Druidic  order,  probably 
priests,  whose  names  are  given  in  the  Ogam  legend,  whose  profession, 
that  of  'True'  or  'Just  Druids'  is  given  in  the  Roman  letters.  The 


1  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Eo- 
man  and  Ogam  legends  run  in  the  same 
direction  in  this  instance,  that  is,  from 
the  bottom  upwards.    On  the  contrary, 


in  the  bilingual  examples  found  in  "Wales, 
the  Romano-British  legends  are  inscribed 
from  the  top  downwards,  always  in  a  con- 
trary direction  to  the  Ogam. 
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rendering  I  have  offered  is  plain,  simple,  and  unconstrained ;  taking  the 
characters  in  their  natural  sequence,  I  have  not  altered,  transposed, 
added,  or  deducted  a  single  score;  neither  have  I  imagined  or  supposed 
the  existence  of  characters  in  order  to  help  out  a  lame  reading.  The 
custom  of  inscribing  a  number  of  names  on  one  monument  is  not  peculiar 
to  Ireland.  On  the  pillar-stone  of  Eliseg,  we  find  the  following  names 
inscribed: — Concenn,  Cattel,  Brochmael,  Conmarch,  Eliseg,  Guoillauc, 
all  names  of  a  purely  Gaedhelic  type  ('  Archseol.  Cambren.,'  vol.  i.,  p. 
32).  Dr.  Sullivan  reminds  me  of  a  monument  in  Forfarshire,  Scotland, 
which  bears  the  names  of  Drosten,  Ipe,  Uoret,  Elt,  Forcus. 

"  The  Eev.  J.  Shearman's  opinion  respecting  this  stone  is,  that  it  was 
erected  as  a  memorial  to  Dubhtach  Mac  Ua  Lugair  and  his  three  sons,  who 
are  the  '  Four  True  Druids'  of  the  Latin  legend,  for  so  Mr.  Shearman 
also  reads  it.  He  gives  the  names  of  the  three  sons  as  '  Moninde  and 
Lonan  and  Molaisi taken  from  a  tract  called  the  Neamhshencus,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  Duald  Mac  Firbis's  great  genealogical  work.  I  have, 
however,  shown,  I  think,  clearly  that  the  name  of  Dubhtach  is  not  to  be 
found  on  the  stone  in  any  form,  and  certainly  neither  that  of  any  of  his 
sons.  Mr.  Shearman  quotes  a  passage  from  the  above-named  authority 
to  show  that  Dubhtach  and  his  three  sons  were  buried  at  the  '  Dinlatha 
of  Cenoil  Lugair,  which  he  renders  the  Marshes  of  Cinel  Lugair,  and 
which  he  assumes  to  be  Killeen-Cormac,  but  without  a  shadow  of  evi- 
dence ("Journal  &c,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  552-4.) 

"It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  boundaries  or  extent  of  Cinel 
Lugair,  which  was  an  obscure  chieftancy  not  noticed  in  the  '  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters,'  created  some  sixteen  centuries  ago,  and  centuries  ago 
absorbed  into  more  powerful  territories.  Who  then  can  say  that  Killeen- 
Cormac  was  within  this  denomination?  And  if  so,  that  it  was  the  Din- 
latha of  the  MS.  Mr.  Shearman's  main  argument  that  Killeen-Cormac 
answers  the  description,  because,  that  though  now  dry  land,  it  was  for- 
merly marshy,  is  of  course  of  no  value;  as  there  may  have  been  twenty 
marshy  spots  in  Cinel  Lugair.  The  history  of  Dubhtach  MacUa  Lugair 
is  very  obscure.  He  is  presented  to  us  as  the  chief  druid  and  poet  of 
Laoghaire,  the  monarch  of  Ireland,  and  as  having  shown  an  act  of  cour- 
tesy to  St.  Patrick  when  he  visited  the  court  of  the  pagan  king.  It  ap- 
pears'that  he  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  it  is  stated,  but  on 
doubtful  authority,  that  he  was  one  of  the  committee  of  nine  appointed 
to  revise  the  Brehon  Laws.  A  sacred  poem,  preserved  in  the  Felire 
Aenguis,  is  ascribed  to  him;  also  three  poems  recording  the  battles  and 
victories  of  Enna  Censelach  and  his  son  Crimthan,  which  are  preserved 
in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (see  O'Reilly's  'Irish  "Writers,'  and  O'Curry's 
'Lectures  on  the  Man. Mat. of  Ir.Hist.').  Dubhtach  does  not  appear  to  have 
ever  taken  orders;  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  hagiologies, 
which  is  very  singular,  as  that  distinction  was  extensively  bestowed  in 
the  early  Irish  church.  As  shown  by  Mr.  Shearman,  he  transferred  his 
services  to  Crimthan,  king  of  Hy  Censelach,  on  the  death  of  Laoghaire, 
who  gave  him  a  patrimony  in  the  Co.  Wexford,  on  the  sea  coast,  near 
the  present  town  of  Gorey,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  ended  his  days 
I  doubt  the  story  of  his  four  sons,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Shearman  from  the 
Neamhshencus  ;  it  smacks  of  a  mediaeval  invention.  That  gentleman  states 
that  three  of  them — Moninde,  Lonan,  and  Molaisi,  were  ecclesiastics  and 
saints,  and  that  the  fourth,  Trent  or  Trian,  was  a  layman.  Dubhtach, 
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and  the  three  first  named,  Mr.  Shearman  believes  to  be  the  '  Four  True 
Druids'  of  the  monument.  I  wonder  it  did  not  strike  him  that  the 
term  druid  was  a  very  unlikely  one  to  place  on  the  memorial  stone  of 
Christian  converts,  without  any  allusion  whatsoever  to  the  faith  they  had 
embraced,  taught,  and  died  in ;  without  any  symbol  of  that  faith  carved 
on  their  gravestone,  without  any  word  of  sacred  hope  or  trust,  nothing 
but  the  dry,  hopeless  formula  of  the  pagan  inscriptions  around  them;  it 
is  impossible  that  it  could  have  been  so,  and  incredible  to  believe,  that  at 
so  early  an  age  of  Christian  life  in  Ireland,  when  paganism  was  powerful 
around  them,  that  Christian  converts  would  neglect  to  mark  the  grave- 
stones of  their  deceased  brethren  by  some  distinguishing  symbol  of  their 
faith.  Above  all,  they  would  not  have  named  them  by  a  term  with 
which  was  associated  all  that  was  anti-Christian,  occult,  unholy,  satanic. 
Dr.  O'Curry,  in  his  work  on  the  '  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
Irish,'  recently  published,  has  a  chapter  on  Druids  and  Druidism,  in 
which  he  shows  that  they  were  a  very  important  body  in  Eriu;  that  they 
were  magicians,  diviners,  and  deeply  versed  in  the  occult  arts.  This  is 
quite  evident  in  all  the  accounts  we  have  of  St.  Patrick's  mission;  we 
find  that  they  were  his  bitterest  opponents,  plotting  his  death  on  several 
occasions;  in  his  celebrated  invocation  he  prays  to  be  delivered  from  the 
enchantments  of  -  Smiths  and  Druids.'  So  determined  was  our  saint 
against  them  that  he  destroyed  numbers  of  their  books,  as  we  have  it 
stated  by  Roderic  O' Flaherty  in  his  '  Ogygia.'  It  is  therefore  by  no  means 
likely,  as  I  have  before  stated,  that  such  a  term  should  have  been  used 
to  record  the  memories  of  four  remarkable  converts  to  the  faith  of  Christ. 
In  dealing  with  the  inscription  under  consideration  I  would  wish  to  re- 
mark, that  I  have  no  theory  to  advance  in  connexion  with  it.  Mr. 
Shearman  and  I  agree  as  to  the  pagan  origin  of  the  Killeen  and  its  subse- 
quent appropriation  as  a  Christian  cemetery.  I  should  be  glad  to  identify 
the  locality  as  the  site  of  the  lost  Palladian  church  of  Cill-Fine,  but  I 
cannot  do  so  on  the  evidence  brought  forward  in  the  '  Loca  Patriciana.' 
It  would  afford  me  very  great  pleasure  indeed  to  be  able  to  identify  in 
the  bilingual  pillar-stone  at  Killeen-Cormac,  the  veritable  monument  of 
Dubhtach  Mac  Ua  Lugair,  as  it  would  establish  beyond  doubt  the  pagan 
origin  and  use  of  the  Ogam  character.  I  cannot,  however,  find  his  name, 
or  any  combination  of  letters  approaching  his  name,  in  the  legend.  The 
Latin  inscription  has  evidently  a  reference  to  the  Ogam,  and  it  is  but 
natural  that  we  should  look  for  the  names  of  the  '  Four  True  Druids'  in 
it.  I  submit  that  I  have  shown,  and  that  without  any  interference 
with  the  integrity  of  the  legend,  that  those  four  names  are  easily  and 
clearly  to  be  read  in  it. 

"  No.  2. — The  second  inscribed  stone  is  scarcely  of  less  interest ;  it  also 
lay  on  the  ground  at  the  base  of  the  Killeen,  a  few  yards  from  the  last 
described.  Its  length  is  4  ft.  9  in.,  dimensions  towards  the  bottom  15  in. 
by  9  in.,  at  the  top  13  in.  by  6  in.  The  inscription  commences  at  2  ft. 
1^  in.  from  the  lower  end  as  usual,  on  the  left-hand  angle,  runs  across 
the  head  and  down  the  right-hand  angle  of  the  same  face;  it  is  boldly 
cut,  the  consonantal  scores  are  long,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
characters  are  quite  distinct  and  legible  as  follows  : — 

r  -4-UU1  ^-U-iL-^UiLll  il  ,H  y^JlLli        f +/////-  —  •  -rrm- 
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The  twelfth  character,  a,  is  scarcely  traceable,  the  two  last  dots  of  the 
sixteenth  are  missing,  owing  to  an  injury  to  the  angle;  all  the  rest  are 
in  good  condition,  and  the  reading  is  obvious  : — 

[Stone  of]   THE     SON     OF    DDECCED     SON     OF  MARIN. 

"In  this  inscription,  we  have  a  name  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
Ogam  student,  as  well  as  to  the  historian — Ddecced,  which  appears  in 
several  other  inscriptions,  exhibiting  the  same  or  nearly  similar  forms, 
which  peculiarity  distinguishes  it  from  the  great  majority  of  names  found 
on  Ogam  inscribed  stones.  Thus,  at  the  Killeen  of  Ballintaggart,  in  the  far 
west  of  the  barony  of  Corcaguiney,  Co.  Kerry,  we  find  one  which  gives 
us  maqi  decceda.  At  Gortnagullanagh,  in  the  same  locality,  the  late 
Mr.  Hitchcock  discovered  an  inscribed  stone  forming  a  lintel  over  the 
entrance  to  a  clochan,  having  two  angles  engraved;  one  of  them  gives  us 
maqqi  decceda.  This  monument  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.  On  the  great  monolith  overhanging  the  Bay  of 
Kenmare,  at  Bally cro vane,  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  Co.  Cork,  we 
find  maqi  deccedda.  In  the  Rath  of  Dunbel,  Co.  Kilkenny,  two 
inscribed  pillars  were  discovered  by  the  Messrs.  Graves  and  Prim  as 
detailed  in  our  'Journal.'  On  one  of  these  we  find  the  name  deccedda, 
still  used  as  the  patronymic  ;  in  this  latter  instance  a  q  is  substituted  for 
one  of  the  usual  c's,  a  course  sometimes  adopted  in  these  legends  ;  and 
lastly,  the  familiar  formula  meets  us  at  Killeen- Cormac;  but  though  it 
is  the  last  instance  of  this  name  being  found  in  Ogam  characters,  strange 
to  say,  it  occurs  again  on  a  tombstone  in  the  ancient  cemetery  of  Penrhos 
Lygwy,  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  as  I  have  alluded  to  upon  several  former 
occasions.  This  most  interesting  inscription  curiously  illustrates  all 
those  I  have  given  above,  and  is  as  follows: — 

HIC    IACIT     MA CCU  DECETI. 

"  Here  we  have  identically  the  same  form,  the  t  in  the  name  being 
substituted  for  d,  a  usual  practice  among  Gaedhelic  scribes.  The  dupli- 
cation of  the  consonants  in  the  above  examples  is  worthy  of  note,  as  it 
represents  a  certain  intensified  mode  of  pronunciation,  and  evidences  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  inscriptions.  "We  have  traced  this  tribe-name,  for 
such  I  believe  Mac  Decced  to  be,  from  the  remote  western  seashores  of 
Kerry  and  Cork,  the  most  western  land  in  Europe,  into  the  midland 
counties  of  Kilkenny,  and  across  the  Irish  Sea  into  Anglesea,  a  district 
which  for  a  lengthened  period  was  occupied  by  the  Gaedhil,  until  diiven 
out  or  subjugated  by  Caswallon  Law  Hir,  as  is  stated  in  Welsh  authorities. 

"  The  question  now  arises,  who  were  the  tribe  or  clan  whose  name 
became  so  widely  diffused  and  has  been  preserved  upon  these  archaic 
monuments,  perhaps  amongst  the  oldest  in  Europe?  In  our  archaic 
records,  we  have  mention  made  of  the  existence  of  an  ancient  race  in  "West 
Munster,  named  the  Clanna  Degaidh  or  Degadi,  whose  presence  there  has 
been  variously  accounted  for. 

"  O'Flaherty,  in  his  'Ogygia,'  under  the  reign  of  Duach,  Monarch  of 
Ireland,  states,  that  Fiach  the  son  of  Aengus  Turin  each  of  the  line  of 
Heremon  had  a  son  Olill  Aronn,  who  obtained  a  patrimony  in  Ulster; 
his  descendants  were  named  from  him  JErnaans  ;  his  son  Senn  was  the 
father  of  Deag,  in  whose  time  these  Ulster  Ernaam  were  expelled  by  the 
Clanna  Rury  from  their  lands.     Now  it  appears  that  Duach  had  been 
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fostered  by  Deag,  hence  he  is  historically  known  as  Duach  Dalta  Deaghaid, 
and  having  a  strong  affection  for  his  foster-father,  he  gave  him  and  his 
family  lands  in  West  Munster;  this,  according  to  the  'Ogygia,'  occurred  in 
or  about  A.  M.  3892.  The  descendants  of  Deag,  became  all  powerful  in 
Munster,  and  under  the  name  of  the  Clanna  Begaid  and  Ernaans,  as  a 
body  of  military  knights,  they  are  said  to  have  played  an  important  part 
in  Munster  affairs.  In  the  course  of  time  they  obtained  all  the  district 
extending  from  Abbeyfeale,  County  of  Limerick,  westward  to  the  ex- 
treme point  of  Oorcaguiney,  County  Kerry,  and  also  including  a  portion 
of  West  Cork.  Deag  was  the  grandfather  of  Guroi  the  son  of  Daire,  a 
celebrated  champion  and  King  of  West  Munster,  whose  acropolis  is 
stated  to  exist  on  Cathair  Con  High  mountain  near  Tralee,  and  whose 
prowess  and  glory  have  been  the  themes  of  Munster  bardism  and  tradition 
for  ages  back  ;  this  is  the  bardic  tale  of  the  Clan  Degaid.  Mac  Curtin, 
in  his  '  Vindication,'  &c,  fixed  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Duach 
at  a.m.  3912.  The  'Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,'  at  a.  m.  5041,  state,  that 
he  was  ten  years  in  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  and  was  slain  by  Fachtna 
Fathach.  The  Clanna  Degaid  gave  two  monarchs  to  Ireland;  Ederscel,  who, 
according  to  O'Flaherty,  ascended  the  throne  in  a.m.  3944;  the  Four 
Masters  state  that  he  reigned  five  years  and  was  slain  by  Nuadha 
Neacht;  and  Conaire  Mor,  i.e.,  The  Great,  the  son  of  Ederscel,  a.  d. 
3949  ;  he  is  stated  by  O'Flaherty  to  have  reigned  sixty  years,  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  Millenium,  as  is  thus  recorded  by  the  Four 
Masters  : — '  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Conaire  that  the  sea  annually  cast  its 
produce  ashore  at  Inbhear-Colptha.  Great  abundance  of  nuts  were  (an- 
nually) found  upon  the  Boinn  (Boyne),  and  the  Buais  during  his  time. 
The  cattle  were  without  keepers  in  Ireland  in  his  reign,  on  account  of  the 
greatness  of  the  peace  and  concord.  His  reign  was  not  thunder-producing 
or  stormy,  for  the  wind  did  not  take  a  hair  off  the  cattle  from  the  middle 
of  autumn  to  the  middle  of  spring.  Little,  but  the  trees,  bent  from  the 
greatness  of  their  fruit  during  his  time.'  From  what  has  been  advanced, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  the  Clanna  Degaid  were  a  powerful  and  warlike 
tribe  inhabiting  West  Munster,  but  I  doubt  much  the  account  of  their 
migration  from  Ulster,  and  the  interesting  episode  of  Duach  and  his 
foster-father  Deag.  Keating,  in  his  '  History  of  Ireland,'  gives  us  quite  a 
different  reason  for  the  monarch  Duach  being  surnamed  Degaidh  ;  he 
states  that  Duach  was  the  son  of  Cairbre  Loisgleathan,  of  the  race  of 
Eibher,  that  he  had  an  only  brother  named  Deaghadh,  that  the  brothers 
were  princes  of  great  valour  and  military  conduct,  and  equally  worthy  of 
the  Irish  throne,  but  the  right  of  succession  was  invested  in  Duach,  who 
was  the  elder  brother,  and  who  took  possession  of  the  dignity.  Deaghadh 
was  determined  to  dispute  his  claim,  and  took  measures  for  raising  an 
army  to  try  conclusions  in  the  field.  The  monarch  having  been  informed 
of  his  design,  pretended  not  to  be  aware  of  his  treason,  and  invited  him 
in  a  friendly  manner  to  court,  when  he  had  no  sooner  arrived  than  he 
was  incarcerated,  his  eyes  put  out,  and  he  thus  rendered  incapable  of 
pursuing  his  ambitious  design.  Excepting  this  act  of  cruelty,  Duach 
behaved  well  to  his  brother,  allowing  him  a  princely  revenue  and  an 
establishment  suited  to  his  rank.  From  this  transaction,  Keating  states 
that  he  received  the  additional  names  of  Dalta  Deaghad,  Dalta  signifying 
a  foster-father,  which  this  prince  was  to  his  brother  by  the  care  he  took 
of  him  as  long  as  he  lived.  Indeed,  O'Flaherty,  in  '  Ogygia,'  Part  iii., 
c.  42,  states,  that  the  Ulster  Ernaans,  the  descendants  of  Olioll  Aron,  were 
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quite  different  from  the  more  ancient  Ernaans  of  the  Firbolg  race,  '  after- 
wards distinguished  into  the  Deagads  ofMunster  and  Dalfiatachians  of 
Ulster.'  In  cap.  44  he  also  speaks  of  Ederscel,  as  '  sometimes  patrony- 
mically  called  of  the  Heremonian  Deagads,'  plainly  indicating  the  existence 
of  another  tribe  of  the  same  name.  A  statement  in  the  Book  of  Lecain, 
fol.  285,  plainly  intimates  that  the  *  Ernans  of  Munster,  i.  e.  the  ancient 
Emails,  were  the  descendants  of  Er,  the  son  of  Eibher.'  I,  however,  doubt, 
as  I  have  already  hinted,  the  entire  story  of  the  migration  from  Ulster 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Ernai  in  West  Munster.  No  one  who  has 
studied  our  annals  can  fail  to  have  observed  the  bitter  hostility  that  from 
the  earliest  period  down  almost  to  our  own  day  has  existed  between  the 
North  and  South. 

"  For  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  the  descendants  of  Eibher,  and 
those  of  Heremon  and  Ir,  were  at  blood-feud,  which  in  fact  is  represented 
as  having  commenced  during  the  lifetime  of  those  chieftains.    The  con- 
tentions between  Leath  Mogha  and  Leath  Cuin  for  the  throne  of  Tara  fills 
our  published  and  unpublished  histories;  and  it  is  therefore  incredible  to 
believe,  that  the  tribes  of  Eibher  would  have  received  into  their  own  lands, 
and  cherished,  a  race  who  had  been  their  bitterest  enemies,  and  that  in 
the  space  of  a  little  more  than  half  a  century  they  could  have  multiplied 
to  such  an  extent,  and  succeeded  to  such  influence  as  actually  to  set  aside 
the  race  of  Eibher,  and  to  so  establish  their  power  over  Munster  as  to  be 
able  to  place  two  kings  of  their  race  successively  on  the  throne.  There 
is  no  appearance  of  probability  in  the  story  that  Duach,  of  the  royal 
house  of  Eibher,  should  have  been  sent  into  Ulster  to  be  fostered  by  a 
chief  of  the  house  of  Ir,  rather  than  by  one  of  the  many  proud  chieftains 
of  his  own  line.    Such  a  course  was  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  age, 
which  made  the  system  of  fosterage  a  source  of  strength  and  alliance  in 
tribes  and  families.    1  rather  think  that  this  tale  of  the  Ulster  migration 
must  have  been  originally  concocted  by  some  bard  or  historian  of  the 
race  of  Ir,  to  magnify  his  own  tribe,  and  to  deprive  the  house  of  Eibher 
of  the  glory  of  producing  such  monarchs  as  Conaire  and  Ederscel.  That 
the  Clanna  Deagaid  were  an  original  race  in  Munster  will  appear  in  an 
eminent  degree  from  the  following  facts.    That  the  monuments  bearing 
the  archaic  form  Decced  are  memorials  of  remarkable  men  of  that  race 
known  to  us  as  the  Clanna  JDegaid,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt. 
The  positions  in  which  they  have  been  found  indicate  that  they  came  by 
sea  to  the  south-west  shores  of  our  island.    Thus,  Ballintaggart  is  within 
one  mile  of  Dingle,  and  half  a  mile  of  the  strand  at  Dingle  Bay.  Gort- 
nagullanagh  is  in  the  parish  of  Minard,  which  lies  along  the  shore  of  the 
same  bay.    The   great  monolith  at  Ballycrovane  most  certainly  was 
erected   by  a  people  who  came  by  sea,    as  it   stands    on    a  rocky 
knoll  overlooking  the  Bay  of  Kenmare,  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  shore,  and  can  be  seen  a  great  distance  from  seaward.    In  fact,  the 
great  majority  of  the  Ogam-inscribed  monuments  discovered  in  the 
counties  of  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Waterford,  are  in  close  proximity  to  the 
sea  coast,  many  of  them  actually  on  the  strands. 

"This  name  occurs  in  another  form  on  monuments  of  this  class. 
Decced  has  not  up  to  the  present  been  identified  in  either  the  counties 
of  Cork  or  Waterford;  but  forms  analagous  to  it  have  been  found  in  both 
districts  as  well  as  in  Kerry.  In  that  remarkable  collection  of  inscrip- 
tions existing  in  the  rath-cave  at  Dunloe,  near  Killarney,  upon  a 
Lintel  stone  nine  feet  in  length  we  find  DAGO  maqi  Mucor,  &c.     Upon  a 
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stone  now  standing  near  St.  Olan's  Well,  County  of  Cork,  we  find  no 
maqi  deco.  This  stone  is  twelve  feet  in  length,  was  taken  out  of  a 
rath-cave  in  the  townland  of  Coolineagh,  and  was  for  many  years  used 
as  a  foot-bridge  across  the  Dallaheena  river.  Again,  the  great  find  in 
the  crypt  at  Drumlohan,  presents  us  with  a  stone  bearing  the  same 
name,  but  in  a  slightly  different  form,  deago  st  maqi  muco(i).  In  these 
three  examples  we  find  the  exact  orthography  of  Deag,  in  genitive 
forms,  and  more  particularly  the  last.  We  can  thus  trace  the  Degadi, 
from  their  landing  in  the  extreme  south-west  of  Kerry  and  Cork, 
through  both  counties  into  Waterford,  up  the  Valley  of  the  Suir 
into  Kilkenny,  and  thence  into  the  extreme  eastern  boundary  of  Kildare. 
But  we  can  trace  them  still  further,  as  we  find  that  two  families  of  this 
name,  the  Ui  Deagha  Mor,  and  the  Ua  Deagha  Beg,  obtained  lands  in 
the  east  of  Wicklow;  this  is  fully  established  by  Mr.  Shearman,  on 
unquestionable  authorities,  in  a  valuable  note  to  his  paper  on  '  The 
Palladian  Churches,'  (<  Journal'  for  July,  1873,  p.  487).  He  further 
states,  on  the  authority  of  Keating,  that  the  estuary  of  the  Vartry  river 
was  anciently  known  as  Inbher  Degaid,  and  on  the  authority  of  Colgan, 
that  it  was  so-called  from  a  dynast  named  Degaid,  who  was  drowned  there. 

"  We  now  understand  the  reason  why  the  church-yard  of  Penrhos 
Lygwy,  in  Anglesea,  contains  a  memorial  stone  of  a  son  of  this  race; 
the  Wicklow  tribes  of  the  Degadi  crossed,  as  many  of  their  country- 
men had  done  before  them,  into  that  island,  for  so  many  ages  debatable 
land  between  the  Gaedhil  and  the  Cymru,  and  that  stone  is  an  abiding 
witness  of  their  occupation. 

"  Mr.  Shearman  appears  to  have  a  most  extraordinary  facility  for 
eliminating  certain  names  out  of  the  most  unpromising  materials  ;  he 
finds  that  Decedda  is  actually  derived  from  Catan,  and  his  mode  of 
transmutation  is  as  follows  :  in  the  train  of  St.  Patrick  he  finds  a 
presbyter  named  Catan,  and  he  proceeds  to  connect  him  with  the 
inscription,  as  follows: — '  Prefixing  mo  to  this  name,  and  changing  by 
the  usual  rule,  the  last  syllable  an,  into  oc,  we  have  Mochatoc,  or  Mocha- 
doc  ("  Trias  Thaumaturga,"  p.  155,  cap.  xxx.),  the  name  of  one  of  the 
"  seven  of  his  people,  that  St.  Patrick  left  with  St.  Fiac,  in  Domnagh 
Mor,  of  Uagh  Criathar,  in  Hy  Censelagh,"  when  he  ordained  him  chief 
or  head  bishop  of  the  Leinster  men.    (  Vide  Hennessy's  translation  of 

the  Irish  Tripartite,  463  ;  in  Mrs.  Cusack's  "  Life  of  St.  Patrick.")  

The  name  of  this  saint  is  very  suggestive.  Does'  the  Decedda  stone  at 
Killeen-Cormac  mark  the  grave  of  Catan  or  "  Catac,  the  holy  presbyter  of 
the  people  of  Patrick?"  That  he  was  buried  here  is  actually  stated,  and 
the  Ogam  inscription  preserving  a  name  having  such  a  resemblance  to 
his,  is  a  very  singular  coincidence,  too  striking  to  be  undesigned,  as  the 
prefix  da,  thy,  e.  g.  Dachatoc,  brings  the  name  into  close  connexion  with 
the  Decceda  of  the  Ogham  formula,'  (v.  ii.,  4th  series,  pp.  554-5).  The 
above  is  a  fair  sample  of  Mr.  Shearman's  etymological  deductions  all 
through  his  papers,  a  system  quite  opposed  to  all  true  and  accurate 
investigation,  and  calculated  to  mislead  the  unwary.  Both  Catan  and 
Catoc  are  as  entirely  independent  names  as  John  and  Joseph.  I  have 
found  the  former  in  three  Ogam  inscriptions,  the  latter  will  be  seen  in 
our  indices,  and  has  been  identified  on  Romano-British  monuments  in  the 
form  of  Catocus.  Mochatoc  has  been  found  in  our  hagiologies,  and  has 
also  been  identified  by  me  on  an  Ogam  inscribed  stone,  now  in  the 
lapidary  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  which  reads  'Mueotuc  ac 
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no.'  Dachatoc  is  a  name  of  the  same  formation,  but  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  has  the  slightest  consanguinity  with  Decced,  a  name  of 
an  entirely  different  type,  as  I  have  shown  by  the  numerous  examples  I 
have  already  given. 

"  In  a  foot-note  at  p.  555,  Mr.  Shearman  has  the  following  curious 
remarks  respecting  this  inscription;  he  writes,  that  it  '  evidently  belongs 
to  that  class  of  inscriptions  in  which  meaningless  syllables,  or  certain 
letters,  are  substituted  for  Ogamic  purposes  by  the  artifice  called 
Formolad?  Now  the  above  remarks  as  respects  this  inscription 
are  entirely  misplaced;  a  more  simple,  straightforward,  and  intelligible 
legend  I  have  never  met  with;  which  fact  is  quite  evident  even  to  a 
tyro  in  the  study  of  this  character.  But  more,  I  have  never  yet  met 
'  that  class  of  inscriptions,'  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Shearman,  no,  not  even 
one,  though  I  have  examined  every  known  legend  of  the  Ogam  type. 
The  practice  called  Formolad,  the  only  evidence  of  which  is  found  in  an 
obscure  MS.  of  no  authority,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  absurd 
inventions  of  the  scribes  of  a  late  mediaeval  age;  and  could  have  possibly 
no  connexion  with  the  sepulchral  inscriptions  of  an  ancient  people, 
graven  perhaps  1500  years  before  it;  a  people  who  certainly  did  not  use 
'  meaningless  syllables'  or  unworthy  '  artifices  '  in  cutting  the  memorials 
of  their  dead  friends  in  eternal  stone. 

"  No.  3. — At  the  southern  side  of  the  tumulus  stands  a  fine  pillar-stone, 
with  a  few  irregular  scores  on  one  of  its  angles;  they  could  never  have 
belonged  to  any  regular  inscription,  yet  Mr.  Shearman  thinks  they  may 
render  '  Duftos,'  by  reading  the  digits  representingD  once,  the  others  twice, 
mid  commuting  the  f  to  t  by  inversion?  (Ibid.,  pp.  544-5).  The  italics 
are  mine.  By  this  process  he  arrives  at  Doftos.  He  further  remarks: — 
'  This  reading  is  an  arbitrary  one,  and  is  only  noticed,  as  it  gives  a  form 
of  the  name  Dubhtach.'  (Ibid.,  p.  545).  I  can  only  say  that  one-half  of 
the  known  Ogam  inscriptions  would  give  us  a  form  of  Hannibal  by  the 
same  process. 

"  No.  4. — Inside  the  entrance,  to  the  right,  is  another  monument  having 
the  outline  of  a  bust  incised  on  one  of  its  faces,  near  the  top;  it  is  of  so  ex- 
ceedingly rude  a  type  as  to  give  no  grounds  for  determining  its  age  ;  it 
may  be  of  a  very  early  or  of  a  very  late  date  (see  the  illustration  to  Mr. 
Shearman's  Paper,  p.  546).  There  is  a  flake  off  the  lower  end.  Mr. 
Shearman  states  that,  on  the  inner  edge  of  this  laminated  surface, 
Dr.  Ferguson  discovered  an  Ogam  inscription  in  minuscules,  which  reads — 
-/—t-W'-*****" ////-  i-  e-  magi  st  (ibid.,  p.  546).  I  have  never  met  with 
minuscule  Ogam  letters,  and  did  not  detect  any  such  on  this  stone  when 
I  examined  it.  If  there  are  such,  and  I  presume  Dr.  Ferguson  could  not 
be  mistaken,  I  cannot  believe  them  to  be  of  any  antiquity,  as  such  could 
not  have  stood  weather-wear  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

"  Ogam  legends  are  almost  without  an  exception  bcldly  and  broadly 
cut,  and  on  the  most  conspicuous  angle  of  the  stone;  yet  we  find  num- 
bers of  them  worn  down  so  as  to  be  nearly  defaced ;  how,  then,  could 
these  minute  cuts,  named  by  Dr.  Ferguson  minuscule  Ogams,  have 
escaped  the  weathering  of  centuries. 

"  Killeen-Cormac  is  well  worthy  of  a  thorough  examination.;  I  have 
no  doubt  that  many  interesting  monuments  are  still  hidden  in  the  mound. 

"  Mr.  Shearman  considers  that  this  was  the  site  of  one  of  the  churches 
erected  by  Palladius,  who  it  is  stated  was  sent  by  Pope  Celestine  on  a 
mission  to  the  1  Scots  believing  in  Christ,'  according  to  Prosper.  The 
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history  of  this  transaction  is  rather  apocryphal,  at  least  in  its  details; 
it  is  stated  that  he  left  Rome  in  A.  d.  431,  came  to  Ireland  in  the  same 
year,  landed  somewhere  on  the  coast  of  Wexford,  prosecuted  his  mission 
to  some  extent,  built  four  wooden  churches,  was  forced  by  persecution 
to  leave  the  country,  sailed  for  Britain,  was  tossed  about  by  storms, 
made  his  way  to'Scotland,  and  died  (according  to  Fordun)  in  the  district 
of  Mearns,  all  within  the  above-named  year.  The  churches  stated  to 
have  been  erected  by  him  were  Cill-Fine,  Teach-na-Roman,  and  Dom- 
nach-Arda.  I  shall  not  here  enter  into  the  question  of  how  far  the  Rev, 
Mr.  Shearman  has  succeeded  in  identifying  these  "pre- Patrician  churches  ; 
his  learned  labours  deserve  every  consideration  and  attention  from  those 
interested  in  the  subject,  and  I  believe  he  has  done  all  that  could  be  done 
in  relation  to  them.  To  one  only  will  I  take  exception,  and  that  is  Cill- 
Fine.  Mr.  Shearman  conceives  that  he  has  found  the  site  of  this  lost 
church  in  Killeen-Cormac  ;  he  does  not,  however,  bring  any  real  substan- 
tial evidence  to  prove  it.  One  etymological  argument  which  he  appears 
to  entirely  rely  on  is  certainly  unsound;  he  believes  that,  by  '  aspirating 
the  f,  Cill-Fine  becomes  Killeen.'  The  latter  could  not  legitimately  be 
found  by  such  process ;  moreover,  it  is  a  term  so  well  known,  and  so 
generally  used  all  over  our  island,  as  to  run  no  danger  of  being  confounded 
with  Cell-Fine.  Killeen  expresses  exactly  the  nature  of  the  monument, 
and  is  its  approximate  name,  as  it  is  of  hundreds  of  similar  cemeteries 
scattered  over  the  country,  and  of  hundreds  of  localities  bearing  the 
name,  where  such  cemeteries  once  existed,  but  have  been  obliterated.  I 
have  aready  alluded  to  the  pagan  character  of  cemeteries  of  this  class, 
variously  denominated  Keel,  Killeen,  Kealuragh  ;  if  they  exist  in  the 
same  proportions  in  the  other  counties  of  Ireland  as  in  Kerry,  Cork,  and 
Limerick,  they  must  be  counted  by  some  thousands.  Who  the  Cormac 
was  from  whom  the  Killeen  is  named,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  say ; 
the  name  was  as  common,  probably,  as  Brown  and  Jones. 

"  The  original  tumulus  was  probably  erected  over  the  leacht  of  some 
chief  or  warrior  of  that  name;  for  a  tribe,  the  Ui  Cormaic,  were  located 
at  some  remote  period  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  it  subsequently  became 
the  cemetery  of  his  family  and  tribe,  and  ultimately  was  consecrated  to 
the  purposes  of  a  Christian  burial-ground.  Whether  a  church  ever 
existed  here,  or  otherwise,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  We  may, 
however,  reasonably  suppose  that  such  was  the  case ;  the  adoption  of  the 
Killeen  as  a  Christian  cemetery  is  strong  evidence  in  its  favour. 

"  I  have  been  surprised  that  in  his  search  for  the  Palladian  Church  of 
Cell-Fine,  the  Rev.  J.  Shearman  has  passed  over  an  ancient  church  that 
has  been  alluded  to  more  than  once  in  his  Papers  ;  I  refer  to  Cill  Finn  Miui- 
ghi,  situated  in  this  district.  Writing  of  it  in  connexion  with  the  name 
of  a  female  saint  named  Coningean,  he  remarks: — 'Cill  Finn  Miuighi,  a 
church  in  the  vicinity  of  Killeen-Cormac.  It  is  named  "  Cill  Finmage," 
in  the  Concessio  of  1 173 ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  identify  it  among  the 
many  churches  about  Narraghmore;  it  may  be  the  cemetery  now  called 
Kyle,  near  Blackrath,  midway  between  Killeen  and  Narrowmore'  (ibid.,  p. 
554).  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Rev.  gentleman  would  have  far 
more  solid  ground  to  work  on  here  than  at  Killeen-Cormac;  the  locality 
is  suitable,  a  church  did  exist  on  it,  its  probable  cemetery  remains,  and 
finally,  the  name  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Palladian  church.  Mr. 
Shearman  may  raise  some  question  as  to  the  terms  Fine,  i.  e.  tribe, 
family,  &c,  and  Finn,  white ;  but  we  may  remember,  that  Cell-Fine  may 
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have  originally  been  Cell-Finn,  a  far  more  likely  designation,  and  one 
sanctioned  by  many  examples,  or  that  in  Cill  Finmagi  the  e  may  have 
been  omitted  before  the  m,  a  very  common  usage.  The  exact  orthography 
of  names  of  places  were  too  frequently  very  loosely  and  incorrectly 
written  in  our  ancient  MS.,  and  great  caution  must  always  be  observed 
in  dealing  with  them." 

The  following  was  contributed  by  M.Lenihan,  M.R.I.  A. 

"  I  have  been  favoured  by  James  Spaight,  Esq.,  J.  P.,  with  a  view  of  a 
very  curious  weapon  of  war,  probably  Danish,  which  has  been  recently  found 
in  Scattery  Island.  This  island  was  a  long  time  occupied  by  the  Danes, 
wrho  used  it  for  the  purpose  of  commerce  and  war,  until  they  were  finally 
routed  from  it  in  the  year  957  by  Brian  Boroihme.  The  weapon  under 
notice  is  wrought  of  the  best  possible  steel,  and  was  once  highly  polished, 
all  except  the  handle.  Its  blade  is  enclosed  in  a  sheath,  or,  as  the  Irish 
called  it,  a  teaghais,  of  brass,  or  light-coloured  bronze,  exceedingly  tough 
and  characteristically  ornamented,  as  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed.  The  head 
of  the  weapon  closely  represents  the  head  of  the  raven,  the  favourite  bird 
and  heraldic  cognizance  of  the  Danes,  which  they  wore  on  the  crest  of 
their  helmets,  and  bore  on  their  standards.  It  is — that  is  the  head — 
1 1  i  inches  long  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  back  of  the  head,  or  poll, 
which  is  sharpened  like  the  blade.  Around  the  upper  and  posterior 
edges  of  the  blade  is  a  slight  ridge,  which  widens  in  the  centre,  and 
towards  the  head,  and  which  may  be  said  to  represent  the  jaws  of 
the  bird.  The  eye  of  the  raven  is  represented  by  a  triangle  cut  through 
in  its  proper  place.  The  breadth  of  the  head  is  2f  inches;  the  length  of 
what  we  shall  call  the  neck — which  is  curved  to  the  handle — is  4| 
inches ;  the  spur  at  the  back  of  the  handle  for  the  protection  of  the  hand 
is  2  inches  long.  The  handle  itself  is  only  3^  in  length,  and  inch  in 
breadth  at  the  widest  part,  showing  the  race  to  have  been  small  handed 
like  the  Normans.  The  handle  gradually  tapers  to  the  end,  where 
there  is  a  knob ;  and  it  is  bound  around  with  brass  wire,  some  of  which 
is  flattened.  The  teaghais  is  8 J  inches  in  length ;  and  its  breadth  in 
the  widest  part  is  4J  inches,  and  in  the  narrowest  part  4  inches.  The 
back  of  the  teaghais  is  made  of  the  bark  of  oak,  or  some  other  equally 
hard  and  durable  wood.  The  front  of  the  teaghais  is  a  plate  of  bras3 
or  light-coloured  tough  bronze,  as  we  have  said,  and  is  ornamented  by 
perforations  and  lines  of  raised  dots,  and  Ys,  with  a  raised  dotted  rib, 
which  rises  in  the  centre,  and  runs  up  the  whole  length,  and  from  which 
spring,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  eight  dotted  branches,  flanked  on 
either  side  writh  lozenges,  seven  in  number.  There  is  a  loop  at  the  side 
of  the  teaghais,  which  shows  that  the  weapon  was  worn  slung.  Accom- 
panying the  weapon  was  also  found  the  head  of  a  bolt,  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  a  harpoon,  with  the  exception  of  the  edge  not  being  serrated; 
the  length  of  the  blade  to  the  back  of  the  barb  is  '6±  inches,  and  the  length 
of  the  shaft  and  enshafting  at  the  base,  is  7  inches;  the  breadth  about  1| 
inches." 


The  following  Papers  were  contributed  : — 
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have  originally  been  Cell-Finn,  a  far  more  likely  designation,  and  one 
sanctioned  by  many  examples,  or  that  in  Cill  Finmagi  the  e  may  have 
been  omitted  before  the  m,  a  very  common  usage.  The  exact  orthography 
of  names  of  places  were  too  frequently  very  loosely  and  incorrectly 
written  in  our  ancient  MS.,  and  great  caution  must  always  be  observed 
in  dealing  with  them." 

The  following  was  contributed  by  M.Lenihan,  M.R.I.  A. 

"I  have  been  favoured  by  James  Spaight,  Esq.,  J.  P.,  with  a  view  of  a 
very  curious  weapon  of  war,  probably  Danish,  which  has  been  recently  found 
in  Scattery  Island.  This  island  was  a  long  time  occupied  by  the  Danes, 
who  used  it  for  the  purpose  of  commerce  and  war,  until  they  were  finally 
routed  from  it  in  the  year  957  by  Brian  Boroihme.  The  weapon  under 
notice  is  wrought  of  the  best  possible  steel,  and  was  once  highly  polished, 
all  except  the  handle.  Its  blade  is  enclosed  in  a  sheath,  or,  as  the  Irish 
called  it,  a  teaghais,  of-brass,  or  light-coloured  bronze,  exceedingly  tough 
and  characteristically  ornamented,  as  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed.  The  head 
of  the  weapon  closely  represents  the  head  of  the  raven,  the  favourite  bird 
and  heraldic  cognizance  of  the  Danes,  which  they  wore  on  the  crest  of 
their  helmets,  and  bore  on  their  standards.  It  is — that  is  the  head — 
1  inches  long  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  back  of  the  head,  or  poll, 
which  is  sharpened  like  the  blade.  Around  the  upper  and  posterior 
edges  of  the  blade  is  a  slight  ridge,  which  widens  in  the  centre,  and 
towards  the  head,  and  which  may  be  said  to  represent  the  jaws  of 
the  bird.  The  eye  of  the  raven  is  represented  by  a  triangle  cut  through 
in  its  proper  place.  The  breadth  of  the  head  is  2|  inches;  the  length  of 
what  we  shall  call  the  neck — which  is  curved  to  the  handle — is  4f 
inches ;  the  spur  at  the  back  of  the  handle  for  the  protection  of  the  hand 
is  2  inches  long.  The  handle  itself  is  only  3 J  in  length,  and  1 J  inch  in 
breadth  at  the  widest  part,  showing  the  race  to  have  been  small  handed 
like  the  Normans.  The  handle  gradually  tapers  to  the  end,  where 
there  is  a  knob  ;  and  it  is  bound  around  with  brass  wire,  some  of  which 
is  flattened.  The  teaghais  is  8  J  inches  in  length ;  and  its  breadth  in 
the  widest  part  is  4J  inches,  and  in  the  narrowest  part  4  inches.  The 
back  of  the  teaghais  is  made  of  the  bark  of  oak,  or  some  other  equally 
hard  and  durable  wood.  The  front  of  the  teaghais  is  a  plate  of  brass 
or  light-coloured  tough  bronze,  as  we  have  said,  and  is  ornamented  by 
perforations  and  lines  of  raised  dots,  and  Vs,  with  a  raised  dotted  rib, 
which  rises  in  the  centre,  arid  runs  up  the  whole  length,  and  from  which 
spring,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  eight  dotted  branches,  flanked  on 
either  side  with  lozenges,  seven  in  number.  There  is  a  loop  at  the  side 
of  the  teaghais,  which  shows  that  the  weapon  was  worn  slung.  Accom- 
panying the  weapon  was  also  found  the  head  of  a  bolt,  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  a  harpoon,  with  the  exception  of  the  edge  not  being  serrated; 
the  length  of  the  blade  to  the  back  of  the  barb  is  '6^  inches,  and  the  length 
of  the  shaft  and  en  shafting  at  the  base,  is  7  inches;  the  breadth  about  1  j 
inches." 


The  following  Papers  were  contributed  : — 


No.  3. -THE  GENEALOGY 


f  Kn-..al  Heolach,  sun  of  Fiaeh  liaicli^fa , 


OF  THE  HY-C1NNSELAGH 


(J<>    Eui-hu  CmiiM-lifh.  ■ 
Nine  Hostages,  t 

logne  (H.  2,  18,  f 


61.  Acngus  Brugach. 

62.  Muiredach  Melbrugh,  R.  H.  0.  for  9  years.   He  gave 

to  St.  Finniau  Aehadli  AMila  and  other  church 
Bites  in  Hy  Cinselagb,  "A.  SS."  p.  394. 


Cnnilti;iii,  K.  H.C.  for  4"  yean 
bv  St.  Patrick  at  Kathvilly, 

s  grandson  Eochanih 

Guinech  < 


Ui  Felmetha  of  Bal- 


ob.  circa  534, 
Hist.,"  p.  431. 
,  Crimthan,  R.  H 


Mr!/,  daughter  of  Erebran  of  the  Dcsies  in 
Minister,  son  of  Eoghan  Brie,  son  of  Art- 
cuirb,  son  of  Eiacha  Suighde,  son  of  Fed- 
limiilli  Ei'i'tmar,  R.  H. 


Trian. 
Cairpre. 


Ere.  losnad, 
Feradach. 

Faelan  =  Xrrnnnrfh 
I  Carraidech. 


Mni.iNn  Li'acua,  Bishop 
of  Ferns,  ob.  June  17, 

A.n.  697. 


cadh,  slain  at  Graine 
a.  d.  484,  in  which 
Muirchertach  mac 


("M'Firbis,"  p.  46s). 


Br.-mduhh,  R.  11.  C.  for  10 
years;*]. 001, alSenhoth- 
sinu,  Templeshambo. 


61.  Dathi,  or  Nathi,  R.  H.  C.  fo: 
10  years;  bapti/.ed  by  St.  Pa 
trick  in  his  infancy.  Hi; 
mother  was  Mi  ll,  daughte: 
of  Ercbran,  king  of  the  Dc 


=      61.  Fiacra, 


(ia  Cmaeth. 
6(i  Domhi 
(17.  Aihll. 


]5i rnii-l:-- -dam  .it  H.dlvsha 
non,  Co.  Kildare,  a.  d.  733. 

Ceinnselaigh,  si.  766. 


65.  Seighin. 

66.  Gagall. 

67.  MoehtiglaTn. 

68.  DungaU. 


63.  Cobhtach. 

64.  Feidhlim. 

66.  Fcdtim,  the  mo1 
Brandubh,  R. 


Ellhnr  r/irhach,  wife  of 
Aengus  mac  Xadfraech, 
  King  of  Munster. 

Faelan  (senchustal),  R.H.  0. 
He  defeated  the  Ossorians  in 
seven  battle-,  and  slew  Tu- 


Fergus;  he  defeated  Diar- 
mid  mac  Cearbhall,  R.  11. 
545-505,  at  Drum  L-aegh- 
aire,  by  the  side  of  Oais  in 
Hy  Faelan,  defending  the 


Cairhre. 

Eoi-h;iidh 

R.H.  C.  f 


62.  Comnach. 

63.  Dubdacroich. 

64.  Cianagan. 

65.  Demnan. 

66.  Murcadh . 

67.  Aedh. 


71.  Cinoeth. 

72.  Dunlaing. 

73.  Gillamoling 

74.  Dunsleibhe. 
{"O'Clery," 

p.  178.) 


62.  Eoghan  caeeh  = 


64.  B rig a  =  Maine  I 


(;s.  Dulduch,  <t  quu  O'Dooley. 

69.  Cucoille. 

70.  Ailill,  a  quo  Rath  Ailill  in  Hy  Felmetha. 

71.  Maelsaran. 

72.  Oncu,  a  quo  TJi  Oncon. 

73.  Flann  = 


63  Sillan.  ^ 
65.  Eaeleu'  = 


.  Colman,  or  Colum,  a 
lived  at  Rathmore,] 
there  in  chains  C 
Bairche,  "  A.  SS.," 


■■>  Sil  C'dmaii. 
rTullow,  and^l 


Abb  an  ,  junior.  Born  circa 
he  foundeil  many  churches  i 
Cmselaeh.andAbbandonin  1 
shire,  England. 


7  1   Ma.'lugra.  Fogartach. 

75.  Ailill.  MaelConnath. 

76.  Dubhlach.  GillaCormac. 

77.  Duibh.  Cosgradh. 

7H.  Solainon.  Cueogry,  "  '/»"  I(A^ 
79  Gilbi  Chn<t.  (of  Uaiitrv  in  \W 

ho,  (iilla  Patrick. 
HI.  Gilla  Christ  O'Dowling. 


Eochaidh  Cloithac. 

Failbhe. 

Connac. 


Flann,  si.  at  Allen, 


,  Cairbre,  si.  876.  Tadgh,  si.  by 

Cmaeth.  R.  H.  C.  for  la  vears;  =  his  brothers, 

si.  a  n.  933  by  the  Danes  of   I  865. 
Loc  Carmen. 


S.  nach  Goibhnen  = 


Cki-indmafx  E 

a.d.652;  the 
of  Leithglin. 


65.  Faelan. 

66.  Cuanfadach. 

67.  Faelan. 

68.  Airbertaeh. 

69.  Rectabra. 

70.  Thuachar. 

71.  Cormac. 


,g,  R.  H.C.  for  :l  v.  r.rs  ; 

Cloiiard  ,  ob.  Juno  22, 
id  of  St.  La^rran,  I ••.>  i  •}■ 


585-5')*  ,  si.  at  Dunbolg, 
•Tint,  00,  January  in,  a.i. 
598. 


Etchen  of  Clonfad,  abbot,  ob.  Feb.  11,  577. 


.  Fergus,  >->.  quo  Sil  Fergusa  = 


"■4.  Dimma  —  ('uuiah 


72.  Cellach,  si.  by  the  Ossorians,  == 
a.  d.  945,  at  Athcliath. 


Jeoffry. 

Henry  O'Rian  of 
Owney.Co.Tip- 
perary. 


09.  Dioma,  Bishop  of  Tech  Dioma  'March  9)      66.  Colgu.         66.  Fiacra. 
of  Tullow  Magimina.  C>.  Carlow.    Qy.  67.  Bresal. 

was  this  Dioma,  or  Dimma,  Bishop  of  68.  Colgan  : 

Rochester,  whodied  aos.  There  was  also 
in  the  same  See  another  Dimma,  A.n. 
740-747. 


69.  FlNCHORADH 


Clonmore ;  died 


Oncu,  "Tr.Th.,"  p.  613. 

Cetharnach. 

Cellarh,  o,  Pailleeh,  or  G  illllS  = 
St  .  Gall,  l'a  tlon  i  t  S wit /el  land. 


7  )    Maelruaniadh,  R.H.C 


Aedh  Mend,  R.H  C.  for  3 years  ; 
slain  at  Ballysnanon  in  Kil- 
dare,  v.  i..  733*.  lv  Aedh  Allen, 
R.  Hib.  He  slev  Elodach  mac 


7"   Ktetvceoll,  R.  H.C  for  4  years,  a 


66.  Tuathminne. 

67.  Andal. 


.  Fergus,  68.  Dubhthath. 

iS^aquo  O'Neill  of  Farran  O'NeiR  (Shillelagh}. 


The  Kavanag* 
SO.  Diarmiad  mac  Murrough,  R.  L.  1  i! 


THE  KlNSELLAGHS,  AND  MAC  D.4.MORS. 
•1171.  =  80.  Muircadh  naGacdal. 


.  1041  at  Killmolappog, 


Tnurlogh. 
Murcadh. 
Thomas  fion  = 


Duiaadh,  -1. 
MS!)  hy  OH 

failghe. 


D-.mhnall, 
ot  Tmlo-h 
R.Hib  in; 


Dianniad, 


Dianniad. 
Art  Cmnsela; 
Donough. 


died  after  three  days' 


78.  Gluniarn. 

79.  Sadbh,  abbess  ( 


81. 1383- 
.  Edmund  Cinnselagh. 


Domhn  .11.  si.  1175. 
Domhnall  Oge. 
Munvhertach,  si.  1282. 
Muiris,  V.  1314. 
Mum  h.Ttach,  si.  1307. 
Art  Cavriiagh,  v.  1361. 
Art  Oge.  R.L.,  V.  1417  == 


Ha.  Reinum, 
Sli.  Euu'tiain, 

H7.  M-ILHIU- 


i  quo  Mac  Davi-Mor, 


89.  Dunnid  Duff, 


.  L.  1135;  deposed  by  : 


UOti,  when  Dianniad  his  brother  \ 


e  King  of  Leinster,  == 
3  expelled. 


Geralt,  d.  1431. 
1  lomhiiall  Riabhueh,  d.  1471", 
An  liuidh.d.  1518. 
Muirehei'Tach,  d.  1547. 
Cathair  Cairech. 
Doncadh,  d.  1583. 
Domhnall  Spanach,  d.  1631. 


Diarmidh  Lavderg, 


Calnr  m  ic  Art,  d.  1554 
Brian,  d.  1572. 
Morgan,  d.  1636. 

Morgan,' d.  1700. 
-Moi-  lu,  d.  1720  == 


91.  David. 

!>2,  Gilla  Patriek  Mac  Damor,  of  Go- 


irt,  slain  at  Athlone,  1171), 
by  Roderic  O'Connor, 
King  of  Ireland. 


Muirchertach  na  Maor,  = 


Enna  Cinnsclach, 


^2  rom-hohui 


Arthur  Mr  M  u  la  ■  aiirh  lavanairli  of  [iorrii.  Chn-f 


N 


59.  Enna  Ceansalagh, 
a  quo  Ui  Ceansalagh. 


Conai? 


Fiach  Baicheda, 
177. 


Hill), 


60.  Feidhlimidh,  a  quo  Ui  Felmetha. 

I 

61.  Aengus  Brugach. 


60.  Eochu  Cinnselach,  ex 
Nine  Hostages,  wh 
logne  (H.  2,  18,  fol 


Desies  in 
l  of  Art- 
of  Fed- 


62.  Muiredach  Melbrugh,  It.  n.  C.  for  9  years.   He  gave  = 
to  St.  Finnian  Achadh  Abhla  and  other  church 
sites  in  Hy  Cinselagh,  "A.  SS."  p.  394. 


Oilill,  R.  H.  C.  for  9  years, 
ob.  circa  534,  "Keating, 
Hist.,"  p.  431. 

Crimthan,  R.  H.  C.  for  17 

years. 


63. 


Eochaidh,  R.  H.  C. 
for  10  years. 


Ed 


Fedlim,  d| 
mic  Ns 
("MCF- 


Hill 

Ere. 

Aengus 

Conal 

Trian. 

Cairpre 


64.  Brandubh,  R.  H.C.  for  10  = 
years ;  si.  604,  at  Senboth- 
sine,  Templeshambo. 


Eithne  Uat 
Aengus  ms 
King  of  M 


Cinaeth. 

Domhnall. 

Ailill. 


Murcadh. 

Brain-Bee,  slain  at  Ballyshan- 
non,  Co.  Kildare,  a.  d.  733. 

Ceinnselaigh,  si.  766. 


Dublach,  a  quo  O'Dooley. 
Cucoille. 

Ailill,  a  quo  Rath  Ailill  in  Hy  Felmetha. 
Maelsaran. 

Oncu,  a  quo  Ui  Oncon. 
Flann  = 


65 


63. 


67 


69 


ooked 


Seighin. 
Gagall. 
Mochtighei 
Dungall.  - 
Aedh  fin. 

70.  Ailioll. 

71.  Aengus. 

72.  Murcadh.  \  

73.  Dunsleibh( 

74.  Doncadh.  .  He 

75.  Donald  Rui  kept 

0'Murpl?f  Hy 


Faelan  (senchus 
He  defeated  th 
seven  battles, 
aimsnamha,  I 


Mella,  daugh 
and  sister  o 


63.  A 


lan,  R.  H.  C.  for  20  yea 


74.  Maelugra. 

75.  Ailill. 

76.  Dubhlach. 

77.  Duibh. 

78.  Solamon. 

79.  Gilla  Christ. 

80.  Gilla  Patrick. 

81.  Gilla  Christ  O'Dowling 


Fogartach. 
Mael  Connath. 
Gilla  Cormac. 
Cosgradh. 

Cucogry,  a  quo  Bantraighe 
(of  Hantry  in  Wexford). 


65. 


Cumiscach,  R.  H. 
ob.  672. 


of 
dly. 


69. 


72.  Echtighern,  R.  H.  C.  for  3  years ;  si.  a.  d.  951  == 
by  the  sons  of  Cellach  his  brother. 


Cairprk,  abbot  of 
Clonmore ;  died 
974. 


Aedh,  he  slew  Domh- 
nal  Cloen,  a.  d.  983. 


Bruader,  R.  H 
4  years  ;  ob.  9 


^  I 

DlOMA,  B 

of  Tullo 
"was  this 
Rochest< 
in  the  se 
740-747 


69.  Finchor/ 


74.  Aedh 


74.  Duncadh,  si.  by  Domhnall 
Cloen,  a.  n.  979. 


74.  Diarmia 


lus  = 
dand, 
he  of 


75.  Duncadh-Mael-na-Bo,  R.  j 
for  9  years,  a  suis  occisus 


Diarmiad  m 


76.  Domhnall  reamhar,  or  "  Donald  le  gros,"  slain  =j= 
a.d.  1041  at  Killniolappog,  Co.  Carlow. 


77.  Duncadh,  si.  a.  d. 
1089  by  O'Conor 
failghe. 


77.  Domhnall,  a  hostage 
of  Turlogh  O'Brien, 
R.  llib.  1074. 


77.  Ruadh;  he  g 
Kill  of  the 
Church  in 


81.  Enna. 

82.  Thurlogh 

83.  Murcadh. 

84.  Thomas  fiou 


78.  Domhnall,  died  after  three  days'  ill- 
ness, a.d.  1075,  King  of  Athcliath, 
Dublin. 


78.  Oormlath,  abbess 
of  Cilldare,  ob. 
1112. 


85.  Diarmiad. 

86.  Art  Cinnsel 

87.  Donough. 

88.  Edmund  Cii 

89.  Durmid  Du 
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LOCA  PATRICIANA. — No.  VI.  THE  POEMS  OF  DUBHTACH 
MAC  TJI  LUGAIR:  PRAYER  OF  NINNIUS:  PRAYER  OF  ST. 
MUGENT. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  FRANCIS  SHEARMAN. 

THE  JUDGMENT  OF  DUBHTACH. 

(lnin  uin)1  cuo  ngeinoulechca 

'fimm  olc  mao  inoechup ; 

Qp  lp  do  coimec  cpeiDmi,  piaDuc 

popacbu  cumuchca  Do  cope  gacha  claine. 

Cauinopech  la  hainm  nechcpanD 

GIud  bauhip,  pecaD  cin  Digail  ; 

Oociallachap  pipinDi  pop  ceic  a  nennacc. 

Gp  ni  DI15  Demun  bilguo, 

1  naimpip  impuiDmiuhe. 

Nimcha  pamlaiD  Duine, 

Dian  Dia  DilacTiap  lp  Dilep  abuhenn  ; 

Ctbchain  a  Danai  i  caipmchcechc 

Uap  cimma  napopach. 

Qppo  bui  moo  caich  in  aichipgi  ; 

GipilliuD  lap  cpochaD  Cpipu, 

CenibaD  in  olc  naill  naichippeo. 

Cdliu2  Oia  oipgio  mo  pec. 

Smu  aichpib,  aichpib  nae  nepc, 

Nao  claen  coicepu  coimDiu  ; 

Co  na  popepam  popbaip 

poppuilechaip  pep. 

pompoip  pip  piaoau, 

Piaonaipi  naepanai, 

NuaDac  imbich  pompuigleo. 

popipmp,  popecap,  pip  Deooa 

(Oiamchuibpe  cacaio), 

Cach  mac  ina  ciriaiD 

C11151D  ap  chel. 

Congeib  Da  peebe  Deipmipechc  Digla. 
Oemnigup  Dim  gpuaDib 
Nao  goippec  gel  miao, 


1  Gincuuch  "interpretatio"  Zeuss,580.  in  the  margin,  confer,  the  Homeric  r\vOi 
*  Giliu  is  glossed  clumcf,  "  hear  ye,"  fxov. 

4th  ser.,  yol.  hi.  2  A 
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TThoaip  mepemnachc  flan; 

Sechim  lap  mo  baiehip  pacpaic 

pianrap  leip  lam  apmpoille, 

dp  lp  each  beo  beipip  bpeuh 

bep  ahae  a  ro^a. 

bui  ip  in  cecna  noup  pep  nGpeno 

Na  Dia  oeplai^  inna  nua  pechc. 

Ni  oam  rpocaipe  cpinoic, 

Upe  nime  nepc  na  nao  nQoam  nanachr, 

Qp  ba  bichnuasuD 

lniocoppac  Dia  Oia  upocaipe, 

ConiO  aicheppach  atmoille, 

1  naipilliuo  bap. 

6aao  each  oen  oip^ep  Dume  ; 

Oeilb-pi^  pooa  plua^aib  pepc 

Sai^ic  ec  el^nap  oeaps, 

Oia  mbi  mapb  neach  t>e  ; 

Nac  nani^  puail  pnaice, 

Na  paipe  ppuiche  ; 

beo  bponoup  bap, 

Q  micep  minima,  ap  baoap  bappa. 

biobu  each  leicep  biobuou  ; 

beapu  bap  biobuou. 

bpeach  peachua  oompuioipeip  meicpi, 

lp  ole  noo  noips  mignim  ; 

Concepcaim  bpeichemnacc  baip, 

bauo  ma  chinaio  each. 

bpech  ap  neim  Nuaoa, 

Ocup  ni  ap  bap  beapap.1 

I. 

TDubhcach  h.  lugaip,  CC. 


1.  Gnbpu  lmmapbdig  pi  lagnib 

Lacup  pept>a. 
LabpaiD    longpec  pomapb 

Chobcac 
1  Guaim  Cenba. 


It   is   difficult  to   contend  with 

Leinster  men 
In  manly  actions. 

Labraidh  Loingsech2  it  was  that 

killed  Cobhthach 
At  Tuam  Tenba. 


1  The  translation  of  this  poem  has  heen  Laeghari  Lore,  son  of  Hugoni  Mor,  of 

already  given  in  No.  V.  the  race  of  Heremon,  reigned  nineteen 

3  Labraidh  Longeech,  i.  e.  the  mariner,  years.    Fiaeha  Fohric,  his  descendant  in 

R.  II.,  a.  m.  4677,  son  of  Oilill  Ani,  son  of  the  fifteenth  degree,  had  two  sons,  Bresal 


LCHTA  AND  CIANACHTA. 


a,  daughter  of  Eber  mor  mac 
Midgna,  King  of  Spain. 


h,  R.H.  177-212. 
h,  son  of  Lugaidh 


I 

Aengus  Cairrech. 


81.  Scothnia. 


81.  Cavnnell. 


82.  EcCadg 


Samhair,  daughter  of  Fin  mac  Cumhal, 
Chief  of  the  Fianna  Eirinn  ;  si.  283. 


83.  Fi 


i  fh.  Corb  ("  M°Firbis,"  p.  334).  = 


82.  Cian,  King  of  Eile,  si.  at  Samhair,  a.  d. 

|  250. 

83.  Tadg,  a  quo  Ui  Cianachta  of  Magh  breagh 
and  Glengiven.  Tadg  defeated  the 
Ultonians  at  Crinna  at  the  Boyne, 
a.d.  248. 


h. 

85.  D^in. 

luaith, 


Dera  E^. 

Eochai 

Fergus 

RtJADE 

Lhor 
Apri:  _ 
nortl 


84.  Aengus  Cairnech. 

85.  Ailt. 

86.  Cruindmael. 

87.  Conamhla. 

88.  Dorola. 

89.  Gancu. 

90.  Lenin. 

91.  Colman,  Bishop  of 

Cloyne  ;  d.  Nov.  24, 
a.  d.  600.  His  seven 
sisters  were  at  Cill 
inghen-Lenin,  Kil- 
liney,  Co.  Dublin. 


Eochaidh. 
Conall. 

Finnan  Lobhar,  Abbot 
of  Ard  Finnain  and 
Swords,  Co.  Dublin, 
March  16.  - 


84.  Connla. 

85.  Imcadh. 

86.  Fiacc. 

87.  Findcaem. 

88.  Imcadh  == 


Cormac  galeng. 

Broccan. 

Talgluind. 

Muiredach. 

Senach. 

Garbhan. 

Ernan  = 


Tighernach. 


in,  Bishop 

87.  Nafriok>  Dec- 
wJ.2?),&c. 

thj  :  

fo 


89.  Bloid. 

90.  Carthin  find,  R.  T. 

a.  n.  439,  the  first 
Christian  king  con- 
verted by  St.  Patk. 


89.  Fergus. 

90.  Catan  = 

I 


Airmedach  = 


Eoghan. 

Fintann,  Ab- 
bot of  Dumh- 
ing  in  Ui  Sio- 
ghan,  Oct.  10, 
nearRathoath, 
Co.  Meath. 


91.  Cathbadh. 

92.  Cathmogh. 

93.  Cuillin. 

94.  Cuinnigh, 
or  Mac  Cuil- 
lind,  of  Lusk 
in  Fingal ;  d. 
Sept.  6,  A.  d. 
496.  (E  H.3, 
T.  CD.) 


Bruidge. 

Ultan,  Qy.  Ab- 
bot of  Cluain- 
irard,  or  Ter- 
monf  echin ;  ob. 
a.d.  664. 


Aci 

fr; 
st< 
St 
48' 


91.  Eochaidh  balderg  ;  bap- 
|  tized  by  St.  Patrick. 

92.  Conall  Cloen  == 


Drona. 
Setna. 

Cianan,  Bishop  of  Damliagh, 
Duleek  ;  d.  Nov.  24,  a.  d.  488. 


Abbot  of  Rosglas,  or 
Kcterevin,  Dec.  22.  His 
ofrs  were  Diermit  of 
;h,  Cormac,  Boetan, 
Jtjlain  of  Glencaen. 
S."  p.  755. 


93.  Congal,  a  quo  O'Neoghan 
and  O'Neill  of  Thomond 
and  TTi  Eoghan  fin  at 
Ballyneale,  Carrick-on- 
Suire. 


93.  Aedh  Caem,  R.  M. 

|  571-601. 

94.  Cathal,R.M.,ob.620. 

I 

95.  TORDELBACH,    a  = 

monk  at  Lismore.     "  Ogygia,"  p. 


I 

Ultan,  King  of 
Cianachta ;  d. 


I 

Niadh. 
Cais. 
Balair. 
Bronach. 
Buite  Maines- 
trach,  Abbot 
of  Monaster- 
boice ;  d.  Dec. 
7,  a.d.  526. 


89.  Fei 

90.  Crii 

91.  Aec 


92.  Fin 

93.  Sec] 

94.  Cob 

95.  Dul 

96.  Crii 

97.  Feic 

M. 


).  Naille,  Abbot  of 
Inbhirnaile  in 
Donegal,  of  Cill- 
naile  and  Deve- 
nish  in  Ferma- 
nagh, of  Kile- 
naule  in  Tippe- 
rary,  of  Kilma- 
nagh  in  Ossory, 
July  31,  and  Jan. 
27. 


! 

96.  Flannan, 
first  Bishop 
of  Killaloe, 
Dec.  18  ;  d. 


96.  Aedan  of 
Clondomail, 
near  Allen, 
Co.  Kildare, 
June  2. 


96.  Mathgamhan,  or  Mahon. 

97.  Anluan. 

98.  Core. 

99.  Lachtna,  a  quo  O' Lough- 

nan. 
100.  Lorcan. 

Ceinnede  == 


!  ] 

Mahon,  Donncuan,  si.  948. 
si.  976,  a  quo 

O'Casey.  Conaing,  si.  at  Clontavf. 


89.  PApkond  Bishop  of  Ossory,  uncle 
(S  f  Lismore,  of  Kilcar  in  Done- 
tr<|Mainc  in  Kerry,  of  Kilmocar, 
Jx  lmogar  in  Ossory,  &c.  Mar.  5. 


Tadg,  bL  1023. 
Tordelbach,  si.  1089. 


I 

Donchadh, 
d.  1064. 


Brian  Boromha,  R.  Hib.  — 
sL  at  Clontarf,  April 
23,  1014. 

Murcadh,  si.  1014  at  Clontarf. 
Tordelbach,  si.  at  Clontarf. 
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TTlioaip  mepemnacbc  flan  ; 

Sechim  lap  mo  baichip  pacpaic 

Piancap  leip  lam  apiopoille, 

dp  lp  each  beo  beipip  bpeuh 

bep  ahae  a  roga. 

bui  if  in  cecna  noup  pep  nGpeno 

Ma  Oia  Deploy  inna  nua  pechc. 

Mi  oam  cpocaipe  cpmoic, 

Upe  nime  nepc  na  nao  nQoam  nanachu, 

Qp  ba  biuhnua^uo 

lniocoppac  Oia  bia  upocaipe, 

ConiO  aicheppach  aOpoille, 

1  naipilliuo  bap. 

6aao  each  oen  oipgep  tnnne  ; 

Oeilb-pi^  pooa  plua^aib  pepc 

Saigiu  ec  el^nap  Oeap^, 

Dia  mbi  mapb  neach  oe  ; 

Mac  nani^  puail  pnaice, 

Ma  paipe  p puiche  ; 

beo  bponoup  bap, 

Q  micep  minima,  ap  baoap  bappa. 

6it)bu  each  leicep  biobuou  ; 

beapu  bap  biobuou. 

bpeach  peachca  oompuioipeip  meicpi, 

lp  ole  noo  noip^  mi^nim  ; 

Concepcaim  bpeichemnacc  baip, 

bauo  ina  chmaio  each. 

bpech  ap  neim  Muat>a, 

Ocup  ni  ap  bap  beapap.1 

I. 

Oubhcach  h.  Lugaip,  CC. 


1.  Gnt>pu  lmmapbdig  pi  lagnib 

Lacup  pcpt>a. 
Labjiait)    longpec  pomapb 

Chobcac 
1  Cuaim  Cenba. 


It   is   difficult  to   contend  with 

Leinster  men 
In  manly  actions. 

Labraidh  Loingsech2  it  was  that 

killed  Cobhthach 
At  Tuam  Tenba. 


'  The  translation  of  this  poem  lias  been  Laeghari  Lore,  son  of  Hugoni  Mor,  of 

already  given  in  No.  V.  the  race  of  Heremon,  reigned  nineteen 

3  Labraidh  Longeech,  i.  e.  the  mariner,  years.    Fiacha  Fobric,  his  descendant  in 

R,  II.,  a.  M.  4677,  son  of  Oilill  Ani,  son  of  the  fifteenth  degree,  had  two  sons,  Bresal 


No.  4 


—  THE 


GENEALOGY   OF   THE   EOGHANACHTA   AND  OIANACHTA 


M.*h  X.uiiUiat,  «l  EnChan  I'.iisbl-vh  M-l  ;  f.~l..r.  .1  l.\  Unite  Barrach, 

Cathair  Mor,  at  lhm  Aillnm   Ci  lin.  iumi  Kil.  ullrn      Hr  luundtd  tin- 

'  Loath  Mo?h:i  ill- 3,  IK,  T.C.  Ll  .  !■.  50"  ;  ••  ]:.itil.-.,f  Mathlma," 


:  liuyiM.-. 


M    i  ulill  iilum.  Km-  - 


Aengus  Cairrcch. 


Eoghan  M<>i',  li.  M.,  si- at  Mag] 
j       a.  d.  250,  by  Beine  B 

FiaohaMa.d  lethan,  R.  M.  ;  si 
2r.(J  by  Omnia,  son  of  Tai 
Cian  ("  McFirbis,"  p.  309). 


Cormac  Cas,  si. 


S3-  Mngh  Corb  ("  M'Firbis,"  p.  334).  = 


/  <j"»  Ti  Cianachta  nf  Mairh  broatr 
id  Glcngivcn.  Tatler  dofoutod  th 
*  ~-;nna  at  the  Buvn, 


84.  OiliU  Flan  Mor, 


84.  Aengus  Cairnech. 

85.  Ant. 

86.  Cruindmael. 


LuL'.-ii'lh,  third  -<>n  — 


85.  Aengus  Tirech. 

86.  Lugaidb  Team. 

87.  Conall  Each  lua 


Eochaidh. 
Fergus  Licrn. 


Eochaidh  Liathan,  i 
quo  Hy  Liathan. 
Cairpre  cael. 


Abbut  uf  Leithslim-.  » 
Kil!  j 1 1 !■  -i  y  in  O.-.-i'i'v  ;  ol 
buried  in  1  lorry  natiaii.  . 


86.  Conall  Core,  a  quo  the 
Eoganaeth  of  Luc  LLan 
and  Maghgirgin  in  X. 
B.,   where  Palladius 

Abhtda  and  Mm,tjfin. 


Natbfraich,  R.  M. ;  bad  two  = 


Cas  mac  Core,  a  quo 
O'Donoghoe  ("Keat- 
ing" p.  370,  "  MCF." 
p.  309.  O'Mahoney. 


Cairpre  I 
1  hiaoh  Jarliatli  = 


89.  Gancu*' 

'll.  Cor, man,  Bishop 
Cloyne  ;  d  N^v.  2 


Conall. 

"f  Aid  linn  mi  and 
Swords,  Co.  Dublin, 
March  10. 


.  Connla. 
.  Imcadh. 

Fmdoai'Tn. 
Imcadh  - 


Cormaegaleng. 
Hroccan. 
Talgluind. 
Muiredach. 

Garbhan. 


I.uL-adh  It.-abh-n-  iM'lti,  <? 
Si'-clri.  quo  the  7  Delvins. 
N-js,a?i'«  Cluain  macnois. 


a.  u.  439,  the  fi 
Christian  kingcr. 
verted  bv  St.  Pal 


.  Patrick  ;  si.  a.  p. 
9  at  Cillosnadh, 
,  county 


=  Eithnc,  daughter 
of  Crimthan,  K. 
of  Hy  Cinuse- 
lagh;  si.  a.  d. 


90.  Fiachra  Game. 

91.  Fiaclvna. 

of  Clonfert;  d 


Aencu-. 
DiMMvnr, 
Oonnei  ; 


92.  Conall  Cloen  == 


91.  Cathbadh. 
'|J.  C.ithnH.iL'h. 


T.C.D.) 
f  PamliaLrli, 


Bruidge. 
Ultan,  ijt/.  Ali- 
but  ,.f  Ciuain- 

monieolun  ;<•}< 


Co.  Tipperary 


.689.  "Ogygia,"  p.! 


iiMHYN,  Abbnt'-f  Koalas  or 
M'.ua-'i  io\nn,  Hoc.  22.  His 

I'.-i.a.'h,  Cumv.  .  Id i p  i  a n , 
and   Oi-lain  "f  Glruraou 


(.'"ii.'.il,  ii 
and  O'Neill  i 
and   Ci   Ei.L-lian  fin  at 
Hallynralf,  i  i.rriok-on- 


4.edh  Caem,  R.  M. 

I  571-601. 
:athal,R.M.,ob.62 


Bronach. 

BriTi-:  Maines- 
trach,  Abbot 
of  Monastor- 
boice;  cLDee, 


;  other  genealogies.] 


89.  Feidlimidh. 

90.  Crimthan. 

•Jl    A.'dh  Huhh  =- 


■Af.I.AN    IIAI.MI    -I  Kilt.- 

lan  on  Cullina d,  Hill, 

Queen's  (',,.,  Juno  20, 


so.  ( ■r.-nan. 
•A.  Eu.  loii.ll 


Bresal,  a  quo 
Conriac  mac 
Cullinan,  K. 
and  Bishop  id 


K.  M  1177-696. 


89.  Naxlib,  Abbot  ( 
Inbhirnaile  i 
Donegal,  ofCil 


nagh  m  Oss-.ry, 
July  31,  and  Jan. 


96.  Mamgaiiihan, 


lahon, 
;i7o,  „,<'< 


liiinio  uaii,  si,  948. 
Conaiug,  si.  atClontar: 


ninr,  s  nd  Bishop  ufO^,„y, 
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2.  6o6u  Cenpelac  mac  Gnnai 
t>apt  pachach. 

dp  n^eimleo  gidll  mapbap- 

cap  Niall 
TTIac  Gchach. 

3.  lpcit)  Nuaou  Necc  mac  Sec- 

nai, 

Saep  a  bunat>. 

"Romapb  Gceppc^l  mac  Go- 
5am 

Gpt>-pi5  TTIumaTi. 

4.  lpcib  Pepgup  mac  bi 

Ulcaib, 
"Nangup  ngalmap. 
Qilill  mac  Roppa  Ruairj 
puaip  bd  mapbab. 


Eochu  Censelach,1  the  son  of  Enna, 

Was  a  prosperous  king. 

After  (JYtall)  having  bound  hos- 
tages, he,   Eochu,  killed  Niall, 

The  son  of  Echaidh. 

And  Nuadhu  Necht,2  also,  the  son  of 
Setna, 

Noble  his  origin. 

He  killed  Ederscel,  the  son  of  Eo- 
ghan, 

The  high  king  of  Munster. 

And  Fergus  Mac  Roigh,3  also  of  the 

Ultonians, 
Of  the  gallant  deeds. 
It  was  Ailill,  the  son  of  Ros  Ruadh, 
He  found  to  kill  him. 


Brec,  from  him  the  Leinster  tribes  de- 
scend ;  and  Connla,  who  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  Ossorian  families. 

Cobtach  Cael  Bregh,  son  of  Hugoni  Mor, 
R.  H.,  slain  at  Tuam  Tenba,  Dunrigh,  or 
Duma  Slainge,  a.  m.  3267,  in  the  town- 
land  of  Bally- Knockan,  near  Leigblin 
bridge,  where  are  still  extant  very  remark- 
able earthworks  belonging  to  the  old  for- 
tress. Labraidb  was  banished  to  Gaul, 
and  returned  witb  some  followers  ;  having 
landed  at  Loch  Garman  (Wexford  haven), 
he  marched  on  to  Dinnrigh,  and  took  it 
by  storm,  and  put  Cobhtach  and  his  fol- 
lowers to  the  sword.  "Keating,"  p.  253, 
&c. 

1  Eochu  Censelach,  or  Ginselach,  i.  e.  the 
foul-mouthed,  or  foul  laugh,  "  Keating," 
p.  368.  He  defeated  Eochaid  Muimedon 
at  Cruachan  Claenta,  i.  e.  tbe  slopes  of 
Crogban  Eile,  King's  County,  for  which 
his  son,  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  sent 
Eochaid  into  banishment  in  Albha.  Niall 
after  this  made  an  expedition  into  Gaul ; 
Eochaid  followed  him,  and  shot  him  with 
an  arrow,  on  the  River  Leor;  which  is 
supposed  to  be,  not  the  Loire,  but  the 
Lianne  at  Boulogne- sur-mer.  There  is  on 
that  stream  a  ford,  which  was  or  is  called 
the  ford  of  Niall. 

2  Nuadha  Necht,  K.  L.,  fourth  in  descent 
from  Bresal  Brec,  K.  I. ;  he  slew  Etersceol, 
son  of  Eoghan,  a.  m.  3970,  at  Aillinn,  now 
Cnoc  Aillinn,  near  old  Kilcullen,  Co.  Kil- 
dare.  Etersceol  was  buried  in  Ard  Eter- 
sceol, now  Ardscul,  a  remarkable  tumulus 
between  Kilcullen  and  Athy.  Nuadha 
was  slain  by  Conaire  Mor,  R.  H.,  in  a 
battle  at  Cliu,  near  Tullow,  Co.  Carlow. 

3  Fergus  Mac  Roigh,  i.  e.  son  of  Roigh 
(his  mother's  name)  ;  his  father  was  Rossa 


Ruadh,  son  of  Rudraide  Mor,  K.  I.  He 
was  king  of  Ultonia,  whence  Conchobar 
Mac  Nessa  expelled  him ;  he  retired  to  the 
court  of  Medbh,  queen  of  Connaught, 
and,  after  a  life  of  strange  adventures,  he 
fell  by  the  sword  of  AiKll  Mor,  husband 
of  Medbh,  and  son  of  another  Rossa 
Ruadb,  king  of  Leinster.  See  the  Dal  Mes- 
sincorb  Genealogy. 

From  Deagh,  son  of  Labraidh,  were 
descended  the  TJi  Deagha,  who  were  lo- 
cated in  Idrone,  near  the  Boirrin,  the 
"Burren  river."  A  branch  of  the  Ui 
Deagha  were  also,  it  is  stated,  located  in 
Ossory,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Barrow, 
atRosbercon;  St.  Moling,  Bishop  of  Ferns, 
was  descended  from  the  Ui  Deagha.  The 
tradition  of  Ossory  maintains  that  he  was 
born  in  that  territory,  at  Mullinakill,  a 
portion  of  the  parish  of  Jerpoint,  four 
miles  north-west  of  Rosbercon,  where  a 
patron  used  to  be  held  on  the  26th  of 
August,  till  it  was  put  down  in  1867  by 
the  parish  priest  of  Rosbercon.  At  Mul- 
linakill, some  distance  west  of  the  church, 
there  is  a  cave,  half  natural  and  half 
artificial,  inside  which  is  a  large  flat 
stone,  on  which  the  pilgrims  used  to 
kneel.  Midway  between  tbe  church  and 
the  cave  is  St.  Moling' s  well,  in  which 
he  used  to  bathe.  A  neighbouring  woman 
chided  him  for  so  doing  ;  her  rebukes  pro- 
voked the  ire  of  the  saint,  who  predicted 
that  a  fool  or  a  rogue  would  be  always 
found  in  Mullinakill.  St.  Moling,  cha- 
grined at  this  rebuke,  retired  to  Colum- 
cille,  near  Thomastown  ;  he  stayed  there 
only  six  weeks,  and,  as  he  did  not  find  the 
people  agreeable  to  him,  he  retired  to 
Rosbroc,  now  St.  Molings,  east  of  the 
Barrow,  where  his  patron  day  used  to  be 
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5.  "Na  cpi  "Ruat>-cint>  ba  t)i  las- 

nib 

Laecba  incpobans. 
TTlapbpac  Lucent)2  ocup  Co- 

naipe, 
Ocup  Conall. 

6.  Gpc  mac  Cainppi,  clocni  h6- 

pent>, 
Cona  cu paint). 

Cenb  in  banppint)  bencaip  a 

cenb 
t)e  Comculamt). 


The    three    Redheads,1    were  of 

Leinster, 
A  valiant  cluster, 

They  killed  Lugaidh,  and  Conaire, 
And  Conall. 

Ere,3  the  son  of  Cairpri,  famed  king 

of  Erin, 
"With  his  multitude, 
Stoutly  the  fair-haired  one,  cut  his 

head, 
Off  Cucullin. 


celebrated,  June  17  and  July  25,  the  feast 
of  the  dedication  of  his  church.  He  is 
called  Moling  Luacra,  it  is  -said  because 
his  mother,  Nemnadh,  or  Eamhnat  Cair- 
raighiacb,  "was  from  Ciarrige  Luacra  (the 
north  part  of  Kerry,  adjoining  Limerick). 
Other  authorities  mention  that  he  was 
born  near  the  River  Burren,  at  a  place 
called  Luachair  Boirrinn,  or  Luachair 
Deadhaidh,  i.  e.  the  rushy  land  of  the 
river  Burren,  Co.  Carlow.  Thi6  place 
appears  to  be  referred  to  in  the  Scholium, 
or  note  in  the  "  Martyrology  of  Donegal," 
p.  178,  June  17  :  "  It  was  he  that  sprang 
over  Luachair  Deadhaidh  in  three  leaps, 
when  the  spectres  "were  in  pursuit  of  him, 
for  which  reason  he  was  called  Moling 
Luachra,  though  Taircheall  was  his  first 
name."  St.  Moling  died  June  17,  a.  d. 
693,  "  Chron.  Scot.,"  "  Mart.  Donegal." 
O'Curry's  "  Lectures,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  36,  45. 
In  the  Dublin  copy  of  Tighernacb,  697  is 
the  date  given  ;  and  it  is  added  that  he  died 
in  Britain.  The  Ossory  tradition  regarding 
St.  Moling's  birth  at  Mullinakill  is  not  of 
much  authority  ;  nor  is  Mr.  O'Curry's  lo- 
cation of  his  tribe,  the  Ui  Deagha,  in 
Ossory,  quite  correct.  This  mistake  thus 
arises  :  there  was  an  Ossory  tribe  of  that 
name  located  at  Rosbercon,  the  south-east 
of  the  Co.  Kilkenny.  The  progenitor  of 
this  tribe  was  Deagb,  son  of  Dodrai,  son 
of  Buan,  or  Donbuan,  son  of  Eochaidh 
Lamdoit,  son  of  Angit,  son  of  Laeghaire 
Birn  Buadach,son  of  AengusOssraide,  who 
gave  his  name  to  the  territory  of  Ossory. 
The  genealogy  of  St.  Moling,  in  the  Lea- 
bhair  Breac  is  quite  correct  till  it  reaches 
Bresal,  whom  the  scribe  by  a  mere  over- 
sight calls  "  Brie,"  instead  of  **  Beolach," 
to  which  he  adds  "  a  quo  the  Ossorians," 
which  is  quite  true  of  Bresal  Brie,  whoseson 
Connla  was  the  father  of  the  Ossorians, 
fourteen  generations  before  Bresal  Beolach, 
t  he  grandson  of  Cathair  Mor,  from  whom 
St.  Moling  descends  through  Bresal  Beo- 


lach. The  Ui  Deagha  of  Hy  Cinnselach 
were  of  somewhat  more  recent  origin  than 
their  Ossorian  namesakes.  Their  chief  ter- 
ritory in  Hy  Cinnselach  lay  in  the  north- 
east part  of  Wexford,  where  their  name  is 
yet  preserved  in  that  of  the  ecclesiastical 
deanery  of  O'Dea,  in  the  diocese  of  Ferns 
("  Book  of  Eights,"  p.  195).  They  were 
also  located  on  the  north-western  side  of 
Suide  Laighen  (Mount  Leinster),  near  the 
River  Burren.  An  Ossory  legend,  of  no 
authenticity,  makes  St.  Ciaran  a  contem- 
porary of  St.  Moling,  which  is  not  very 
likely,  as  St,  Ciaran  must  have  been  de- 
ceased more  than  100  years  before  St.  Mo- 
ling was  born.  St.  Ciaran  and  St.  Moling 
it  states,  had  a  dispute  about  the  fishery  of 
the  Rivers  Barrow  and  Nore ;  they  met  at 
a  place  now  called  Tignarinca,  near  the 
junction  of  these  waters  ;  the  saint  of 
Ossory,  they  say,  outwitted  St.  Moling,  as 
St.  Ciaran  got  the  salmon  in  his  river,  the 
Nore  ;  and  the  shads  betook  themselves  to 
the  Barrow.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
this  story  has  been  coined  to  account  for 
the  abundance  of  good  and  rich  salmon  for 
which  the  Nore  is  noted ;  while  the  Barrow 
does  not  possess  the  reputation  of  being 
a  river  favourable  to  the  culture  of 
salmon. 

1  The  Redheads,  companions  of  Ancel 
Caech  and  Donndesa.  Their  exploits  are 
recorded  in  the  tale  of  the  destruction  of 
Brnighean  da  Dergha,  when  Conaire  Mor 
was  slain.  .  Conal  Cernach  was  a  famous 
Uitonian  warrior,  the  ancestor  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Leix  in  the  Queen's  County.  Lu- 
gaidh Riabnderg,  i.  e  the  red-streaked, 
the  son  of  Ere,  son  of  Cairpre  Niafer,  K.L., 
was  slain  also  by  Redheads. 

2  ,i.  piabnbe'pps,  i-  e.  (Lugaidh)  the 
red-stroked. 

3  Ere,  son  of  Cairbre,  was  son-in-law  to' 
Cucullin,  who  fell  by  the  hands  of  his 
son-in-law  and  grandson,  Lugaidh. 
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7.  CiO  mao  "Nabppaio  Oengup 

Til  urn  an, 
Cona  paipint), 

lc  Soppab  Chell  bappdcaib  a 

cent) 
La  Chlill. 

8.  tDopochaip  ant)  done  Uacac, 
Ginm  Oapcpeba. 

5p^in  con^aipse,  ba  bo  Las- 
nib 

Caipppi  Tflac  Oega. 

9.  Cit>  Chlill  TTIolc  co  cac  Oca 

ba  pt  pacach. 

Co  cpicaic  cec  boppac  in6c 

Cpimcan  cacac. 
10.  Copcpacap     punb  uaiple 
hCpenb 
TTlappa  habpab. 
lpe"  anbtl  cenOimblab. 

Wa  pfg  paglan. 

Qnbpu. 


Even  the  son  of  Nadfraech,  Oenghus 

of  Munster,1 
With  his  forces, 
At  Sossad  Chell  he  left  his  head 

With  Ailill. 

Then  fell  Eithne  Uathach, 

A  name  beyond  tribes. 

(A  barbarous  deed !)  Of  the  Leinster 

men 

(was)  Cairpre  Mac  Degha.* 
Even  Ailill3  Molt  till  the  battle  of 
Ocha 

Was  a  prosperous  king. 

With  thirty  hundred  he  was  hurled 

to  death 
By  Crimthan  of  battles. 
There  fell  there  nobles  of  Erin 

As  was  foretold. 

That  was  their  fate  without  dis- 
grace 

The  kings  most  noble. 

It  is  difficult,  &c. 


II. 

loem  T)ubchach  ceicinic. 


1.  Cpimcan    clocp  f  coicib 

h6penn, 
Tieccap  Gllga/ 
Opumne  oop  milib  molca, 

bpuibni  bepsa. 

2.  bpiacap  pipen  ua  bpepail 

beolaig 


Crimthan,  the  famous  king  of  the 

province  of  Erin 
The  Hector  of  Elga.5 
The  topping  chief  of  a  thousand 

laudations. 
Of  bristling  mansions 
A  righteous  word  the  grandson  of 

Bresal  Belach, 


1  iEngus  Mac  Nadfraech,  K.  M.,  son 
of  Core,  son  of  Lugaidh,  K.  M.  He  was 
baptized  by  St.  Patrick  at  Cashell.  His 
wife  was  Eithne  Uathach,  daughter  of 
Crimthann,  son  of  Enna  Cinselach.  They 
were  slain  at  Cill  Osnad,  or  Sossad  Chell, 
now  Kellistown,  near  Carlow,  a.  d.  489, 
by  Muirchertach  mor  Mac  Ere  and  Oilill, 
K.  L.,  son  of  Dunlaing.    Eithne  fell  by 

2  Cairbre,  son  of  Deagh,  brother  of  Enna 
Cinselach.  Fraech,  the  nephew  of  Cairbre, 
was  king  of  Hy  Ceuselagh  for  nine  years, 
and  fell  at  the  second  battle  of  Graine, 
near  Baltinglass,  a.  d.  492. 

3  Ailill  Molt,  K.  I.,  a.  d.  459,  son  of 
Dathi,  K.  I.     His  wife  was  Uchdelb, 


daughter  of  Aengus  McNadfraecb.  He 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Ocha,  between  the 
Boyne  and  the  Blackwater,  near  Liscar- 
tan,  A.  D.  482  or  474.  This  victory 
was  foretold  to  Crimthan  by  St.  Patrick 
four  years  before,  in  468. 

4  .i.  hepenb,  i.  e.  Erinn. 

4  Elga,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Ire- 
land, and  means  the  "noble  island,"  used 
by  the  Firbolgs.  Banba  was  another 
name,  from  Banba,  a  Tuathu-de-Danaan 
queen.  Eiri  and  Fodla  were  other  names, 
so  called  from  qui.  ens  of  the  same  people. — 
Vide  Keating' s  "  History  of  Ireland," 
book  i.,  cap.  1,  on  the  ancient  names  of 
Ireland. 
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lllic  piaca6, 

In  bap  papbpunnib  liibpeg 

liibpacac, 
In  pcdl  pciacac, 

3.  In  pc6l  pcailio  bdinb  bait>5 

banba 
pdn  nibic  nibpfsac. 
In  bpep  berpac  in  bpeo  ba- 

In  ^leo  gntmac. 

4.  In  gnuip  dlaintj  ap  Lagnecaib 

Lipi  lepsmoip. 

In  pial  popcailapcec  pmcoip 

In  pliab  bep^oip. 

5.  In  bopp  oicnep  bpon^a  Oom- 

nanb 
"Don  clap  cacbac. 
In  maibni  pop  lThbi  muaib 

nnppec. 
In  naiom  nacnac. 
G.  In  nepc  nancpenb  na  caem- 

nacaip 
Clob  na  copcao  ; 
Cpuaio    aoepcol,  Cpimcan 

combuaib 
lpco  copcop. 
7.  Cac  na  Samaipe  ap  Samam 
lpe  poppoppai^, 
t)a  cue  in  mai&m  ac  "Raicbpe- 

pail 

Qp  niai5  ITIoppaiO. 


Son  of  Fiacha. 

The  valiant  chief  on  the  borders  of 

Breghia 
The  shielded  hero. 
The  fame  which  is  proclaimed  by 

the  boastful  bards  of  Banba 
Throughout  the  great  world. 
The  powerful  king,  the  battle  torch, 

The  man  of  deedful  conflicts. 

The  splendid  countenance  above  the 

Leinstermen 
Of  the  broad-bordered  Liffey. 
The  munificent  prevailer  in  every 

fair  succour 
The  mountain  of  red  gold. 
The  tree  which  wards  the  Dom- 

nann1  multitudes 
Off  the  death-battle  plain 
The  defeat  of  Meath,  mad,  terrified 

The  serpent's  knot. 

The  intolerable  strength  that  can- 
not be 

Subdued  or  checked ; 

Hard  his  battle,  Crimthan  with 
victory 

And  with  trophies 

The  battle  of  Samhair2  at  Samhain 

It  was  he  that  sustained 

When  he  gave  the  defeat  at  Raith 
Bresail3 

Upon  Magh  Mossaid. 


1  Domnaann  multitudes,  i.  e.  the  men 
of  Breagh,  in  which  Inhhir  Domnainn 
was  situate.  The  name  comes  from  the 
Damnouii,  a  Bclgic  tribe  settled  in  Devon- 
shire, in  England,  and  in  Erris,  in  Mayo. 
They  landed  at  this  Inhhir,  to  which  they 
gave  their  name,  under  the  leadership  of 
Sengand.  This  place  is  Malahide.  In  the 
estuary  opposite  Rob's  Wall  Castle,  is  a 
long  spil  of  sand  called  by  the  prosaic 
name  of  "  Moll  Downey,"  which  O'Curry 
identities  with  Maell  Domnainn.  Maeil, 
according  to  him,  is  the  name  of  an  eddy 
or  current.  There  is  a  reference  to  this 
locality  in  the  "Tripartite"  (Egcrton 
MSS.,  I;  Museum,  Ilennessy's  transla- 
tion), Reeves'  "  Adamnan,"  p.  31,  note  d. 

2  Samhair,  a  river  in  the  Co.  Limerick, 
which  rises  in  the  Gtaltee mountains,  flows 


N.  W.,  and  joins  the  Maigue  at  Brughree. 
Samhain,  the  1st  Nov.,  an  Irish  pagan 
festival. 

3  Rath  Bresal  and  Magh  Mosad  are  lo- 
calities in  Tipperary — "  Arx  enim  Cassel 
in  confinio  duorum  speciosorum  campo- 
rum  constat,  Femyn  scilicet  Mossade." 
Magh  Mossad  was  situated  north  of 
Cashell ;  Magh  Femin  lay  south  of  it. — 
Life  of  St.  Mochaemoc,  "  Acta  SS." 
p.  393,  cap.  21.  Kathbresal  is  placed  by 
O'Curry  in  this  plain,  where  a  synod  was 
held  in  1098,  and  another  in  1115.  The 
former  date  probably  refers  to  the  synod 
at  Eiadh  Mie  Aengusa,  i.  e.  "  the  wood  of 
the  son  of  Aengus"  (M°Nadfraech,  ?), 
probably  another  name  for  Rathbresal. — 
Vide  "  Keating,"  at  the  reign  of  Murcher- 
tach  Mor  O'Brien,  &c. 
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8.  TTlac  6rmai  Cenbpelaij  com- 

lain, 
Cont)  pont>  pine> 
bappilSiuip  bap'glun  aspai^e 

Sec  t)£in  Sige. 

9.  Copnamaib  hGpeno  uile, 
Gccac  One, 

Gccepp  mic-ac  THai^e  pine 
Sec  6pp  nia^e. 

10.  rnoppinbTTIepnec,  ocuplTiap- 

cen, 
Ocup  TDusna. 

m^pam  co  bpac  nanoepna 
Qc  Qc  mic  Lugna. 

11.  Lagin   im  Chpimchanb  mac 

Gnnai 
nepcaic  calmai, 
Qcc  muncip  nimi  manbulem 

"Nimcha  pamla. 

12.  Ipe"  Cpimcanb  cinnep  apcac 

Co  pac  puilec. 

Ipe"  oenpep  lppepp  bo  pil 

J5aebel  ngumec. 

13.  Ipe"  Cpimcann  cmnep  apcac 

Cecaib  puachap. 
TCocpaib  cpica  clemna  abpa- 
6ap 

TTlebba  Cpuacan. 


The  son  of  perfect  Enna  Cendselach, 

Head  of  an  original  family 

The  Suir1  flowed  over  the  knees  of 

his  horses 
Passing  by  Dun  Sighe 
The  conqueror  of  all  Erin. 
The  victor  of  (Cnoc)  Aine. 
The  hero  of  Magh  Fine2  was  seen 
Passing  over  Ess  Maighe. 
The   great  fair  man  of  Mesnech* 

and  Maisden, 
And  of  Mughna, 
For  ever  shall  live  what  he  did 
At  Ath  mic  Lughna. 
The  men  of  Leinster  around  Crim- 

than,  the  son  of  Enna, 
Strong  and  valiant. 
Except  the  host  of  heaven  with 

their  Creator, 
There  is  none  to  equal. 
It  is  Crimthan  that  excels  every 

one 

In  the  bloody  cause. 
He  is  the  one  man  the  best  of  the 
seed 

Of  the  wounding  Gaedhils. 
It  is  Crimthan  that  excels  every 
one 

In  hundreds  of  expeditions. 

He  has  tortured  the  lands  of  his 

cousins'4  allies 
Of  Medbh  Cruachan. 


1  The  Suir,  i.e.  the  "Sister."  The 
Nore  and  the  Barrow  rise  in  the  same  range 
of  mountains,  Slieve  Bladhma,  they  unite 
their  streams  in  Loc  da  Caech,  or  Comar 
na-tri-Uisge,  the  confluence  of  the  three 
streams  in  Waterford  haven.  Dun  Sighe 
query  another  name  for  Cnoc  Raffain  (?). 
Aine,  now  Cnocaine,  near  Bruff,  called 
from  Aine,  a  Tuatha-de-Danaan  heroine. 
A  hranch  of  the  Cliach,  or  Clui  of  Idrone, 
was  established  here. 

2  Magh  Fine,  i.e.  the  plain  of  the  Fene, 
or  tribes,  now  Mageney,  on  the  River  Bar- 
row, midway  between  Athy  and  Carlow. — 
Vide  No.  II.  on  the  Fene  of  Leinster. 

Ess  Maighe,  the  Cataract  of  the  Maigue, 
now  Caherass,  i.  e.  the  Forth  of  the  Wa- 
terfall, Co.  Limerick. 

3  Mescna  was  a  locality  north-west  of 
Luimech  Laighen,  and  means  the  "  con- 


fused or  rough  country."  There  was  a 
Cluain  Mescna  in  Fertullagh,  in  West- 
meath;  it  is  not  the  place  alluded  to 
in  this  poem.  Maistin  is  the  far-famed 
Mullachmast  near  Ballytore,  in  Eal- 
dare,  and  Mughna  is  in  the  same  loca- 
lity, in  which  there  are  two  places  of  the 
name — Moon  Columbkille,  on  the  Griese, 
and  Dunmanoge,  or  Ballachmoon,  near 
the  Barrow. 

Ath  mic  Lugna  (see  0' Curry's  note, 
No.  49),  in  which  he  mentions  Ath  Med- 
binni,  which  was  a  ford  on  the  Griese  at 
Belin,  where  a  small  tribe  of  the  Ui  Los- 
can  Medbhinni  were  located. — See  M'Fir- 
bis,  R.  I.  A.,  p.  483. 

4  His  Cousin's  allies,  a  very  far  dis- 
tant relationship,  through  the  alliance  of 
Oilill  Mor,  son  of  Rossa  Ruadh,  K.  L., 
with  Medb  of  Cruachan. 
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14.  lpe  pocpeici  Do  pacpaic 
Cen  t>up  T1OI151O. 

"Nop  50b  oanmcapaic  6diO 

cpeOail 
Oc  pdic  bilig. 

15.  lnbennaccu  Dopac  noconup- 

cpano 
Op  nieill  colli, 
Qp  mullac  Oaci, 
lppop  ChpimcanO.  C. 

16.  Oubchac  mippi  mac  Oo  Lu- 

5am 
LaiOec  lancpoic ; 
Tile  puc  mrhbpeic  ecip  Lo- 

esaipe, 
Ocup  |Dacpaic.3 

17.  TTIe  poppaipic  lppoppopgaill, 

pdc  cen  bibOub. 
file  puc  lnnecaD  napapgut) 
00, 

Ocup  O1I5UO. 

18.  Lempa  c6cna  baclap  Oipcac 

lp  cpop  cloce. 

lppe  mo   cimcac  paboi  1m 

Chpimcan 
lcac  Oce. 

19.  TTlo  lupec  laipn,  mo  pctac 

uma, 
TTlocnep  mo  capac, 
bapoccalc  pem,  pep  na  nai- 
pec, 

lppeo  ponanacc. 


It  is  he  that  believed  Patrick, 

Without  hard  conditions. 

He  received  him  as  a  chaste,  holy- 
soul's  friend, 

At  Raith  Biligh.1 

The  blessings  which  he  gave  never 
decays 

Upon  beautiful  Mell, 

Upon  Dathi's  head, 

And  upon  Crumthann. 

Dubhtach  am  I,  son  to  Lugaid,* 

Poetic,  fully  subtle; 
It  was  I  that  gave  judgment  be- 
tween Loeghaire 
And  Patrick. 

It  was  I  that  examined  and  sen- 
tenced 

A  cause  without  extinction. 

It  was  I  that  gave  him  revenge  for 

his  violation 
And  forgiveness. 

It  was  by  me  an  oratory  was  first 

built, 
And  a  stone  cross.4 
It  was  my  cloak5  that    was  on 

Crimthan 
In  the  battle  of  Oche. 
My  lorica  of  iron,  my  shield  of 

bronze, 
My  side,  my  friend. 
He  admitted  himself,  the  chief  of 

chiefs, 

That  was  it  that  saved  him. 


1  Rath  Biligh,  now  Rathvilly,  Co. 
Carlow,  where  Crimthan  was  baptized  by 
St.  Patrick,  about  the  year  450.  At  the 
same  time  his  wife  Mell,  daughter  of 
Ercbran,  king  of  the  Desies,  son  of  Eoghan 
Uric,  son  of  Art  Cirb,  son  of  Fiach 
Suighde,  son  of  Tuathal  Tectmar,  K.  1., 
were  also  baptized,  and  her  son  Dathi,  or 
Nathi,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  king 
of  Hy  Censelach.  St.  Declan  of  Armore 
v     her  grand-nephew. 

»  See  the  genealogy  of  Dubhtach  mac 
UiLugair,  No.  11,  and  the  account  of 
his  judgment,  &c,  in  No.  V.  of  "Loca 
Patnoiana." 

3  Op  NuotoaiC  nocps  mac  Ncill 
pomapb  Oopan  apa  pacpaic  pucao 
111  mbpechpeo  .1,  a  mapbao  ocup  nem 
Oo  lap  ram.    It  was  on  Nuadhu  Derg 


(and  brother  of  Laegaire),  who  killed  Pa- 
trick's charioteer,  this  judgment  was  given, 
i.  e.  to  kill  him  to  give  him  heaven  after- 
wards. 

4  See  No.  III.,  on  the  Palladian 
Churches  in  "  Loca  Patriciana." 

5  Did  this  custom  arise  from  the  or- 
deal of  fire  at  Tara,  when  St.  Patrick's 
casula  escaped  destruction  by  fire,  though 
its  wearer  was  consumed  to  ashes  ?  In 
the  Dunbolg  tract,  the  king  Aed  Mac 
Ainmire,  is  represented  as  asking  victory 
through  the  prayer  of  St.  Columba,  who 
tells  him  the  Leinstermen  engaged  his  in- 
tercession on  their  behalf ;  but  he  gives 
him  his  cloak  to  wear  in  the  conflict,  to 
ensure  his  safety ;  and  when  Aedh  saw 
that  he  was  likely  to  fall  in  the  battle,  he 
sent  to  his  tent  for  it,  but  it  was  left  be- 
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20.  t)uppan  plaic  pial  poppa  poe- 
mib 

"Reim  oxcormapc. 

Qilill  TTIolc,  incf  pappnim- 

mapc 
ba  pi  Connacc. 

21.  Secc  c6c  b6c  cenepbait)  no- 

enpip 
Ifpan  poengo. 

TComapbCpimehanb  icac  Oce, 

Sin  pin  oenlo. 

22.  Cecpi   bliabna  pipmcacpin 
Cennac  cupleb. 
TCocaipn^epc    pacpaic  bo 

Cpimchanb, 
Ipe  popbpippeb. 

23.  Oobpipp  6nna  ba  ppimcac 

b6c, 
Oalcip  puli, 

Qp  Ufb  "Neill  ba  gaipm  gan 

caipe 
ammai&m  uli. 

24.  t)obpip  Cpimchanb  cecpi  ca- 

ca 

pabo  belbaim, 

lap  peipp  pi   lTleill  nim^il 

niinspinb 
ln^en  Gpnbpainb. 

25.  Gblaic  bampa  ec  mall  mon- 

gac 

Nacpaig  piluib, 
Gpbomcallainalli  pomclanna 
lppomciniub, 


26.  Copaib  pom   cobeipeb  bo- 
mam, 

Duap  mo  buane. 

Copop  ec  bap  calam  cipe, 

Qlab  uane. 

27.  puil  cpipubba  apapecnaig; 
Cpechnaig,  colgmaill. 

ni  conbmaec 

pipcomcim 


Pity  the  munificent  king  who 
was  defeated, 

Whose  career  I  witnessed. 

Ailill  Molt,  the  man  who  was  sub- 
dued, 

Was  the  king  of  Connacht. 
Seventeen   hundred    without  the 

want  of  one  man  ; 
It  is  no  sweeping  falsehood. 
Crimthan  killed  in  the  battle  of 

Oche 

That  number  in  one  day. 
Four  years1  before  that  battle, 
Without  any  default, 
Patrick  prophesied  for  Crimthann 

That  it  was  he  that  would  break  it. 
Enna  broke  twelve  prime  battles,2 

In  which  blood  was  shed. 
Upon  the  Ui  Neill,  it  was  a  distinc- 
tion without  reproach  ; 
Was  the  whole  defeat. 
Crimthan  broke  four  battles, 

Twice,  I  assert. 

After  espousing  Mell,  smooth,  white, 

soft,  pleasant, 
The  daughter  of  Ernbrann. 
He  bestowed  on  me  a  slow,  hairy 

steed, 

Which  seeks  not  to  stale, 

Because  I  was  deprived  of  the  other 
on  which  I  had  been  set, 

And  which  to  me  had  been  ap- 
pointed, 

That  it  may  be  under  me  to  the  end 

of  the  world, 
The  reward  of  my  poem  ; 
That  is  a  horse  of  land  and  country 
Speckled,  green. 

There  are  three  humps  on  his  body, 
Sea-girt,  slow-waved. 
Torchair,4  it  is  not  a  soft  wave 
that  threatens  it, 


hind  at  Ailech ;  and  Aed  was  slain  be- 
cause he  had  not  Columba's  cloak  to  pro- 
tect him. 

1  The  battle  of  Ocha  was  fought 
a.  d.  482,  Annales  Ulton.  The  promise 
was  made  in  478. 

4th  ser.,  vol.  hi. 


2  These  battles  were  in  defence  of  his 
territory  against  the  exaction  of  the  Bo- 
roma,  or  cow  tribute. 

3  Nomen  loci.   Nomen  loci. 

4  Torchair  and  Formael  are  names 
of  two  of  the  hills,  or  "humps"  in  the 
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popmael,  pOUOttUim.1 

28.  Qepbull  oc   bONd  bpecc- 

nuait). 
"Ra  halt)  nafpt)t>e. 
Cenb  acpecniuipn,  a  cent) 
Q  cpecmuipn  napaipse. 

29.  pincap  lib  lecec  na  cpice 

poppangebaTTi  ? 

Oslaip   inapcail  pipnbalam 

Co  11105  Sepab. 

30.  Seca  paip  na  pais  llleipnec, 

Co  (muip  milac?) 

Qp  pobepp  i  cpepp  qi^olla 

Co  hepp  nOimma.' 

31.  QnO  acbepct>achi  mac  Cpim- 

chainO, 
In  ponO  popaip, 
"Unopeo  colluaic  bocbia, 
In  cuac  pacogaip. 


Forma  el,  Fordruim. 

His  tail  is  at  BANA2the  red-mixed, 

Against  a  high  cliff. 
Stiff  his  noisy  wave,  his  head 
In  the  loud-resounding  sea. 
Would  you  know  the  breadth  of  the 
land 

Upon  which  we  shall  settle? 
From  Glais-ni-ascail,3  with  which 

we  meet, 
To  Magh  Serad.4 

Pass  it  eastward,  seek  not  Meise- 

nech, 
To  the  (Fishy  Sea?) 
From  it  southward  by  rapid  motion 
To  the  cataract  of  Dimma.5 
There,  said  Dathi,  son  of  Crim- 

thann, 
The  residing  land, 
To  thee  quickly  shall  be  given 
The  territory  thou  hast  chosen. 


territory  granted  by  Crimthan  to  Dubh- 
tach.  Mr.  O'Curry  has  identified  these 
localities  in  the  grants  made  in  1618  to 
Sir  Lawrence  Esmond,  Knt.,  and  to  Sir 
Edward  Fisher,  Knt.  Formael  is  a  name 
much  older  than  the  period  of  Dubhtach. 
It  was  given  in  the  third  century  to  Finn 
Mac  Cumhal  in  exchange  for  his  maternal 
inheritance  at  Almhain,  the  Hill  of  Allen, 
in  Kildare. — Keating,  "  History  of  Ire- 
land," p.  347.  From  its  being  the  inheri- 
tance of  Finn,  it  has  been  called  Formael 
na  bFiann.  Formael  signifies  a  round 
hill,  and  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
names  of  twenty-nine  townlands  in  Ire- 
land ("  Irish  Names  of  Places"  :  by  Dr. 
Joyce,  p.  361,  &c).  Mr.  O'Curry  does 
not  identify  Fordrum  the  third  hump  :  it 
is  probably  the  remarkable  hill  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Kiltennill,  over  Courtown  harbour, 
called  "  Tara  Hill"  :  it  is  over  the  sea, 
and  apart  from  the  other  hills  adjoining 
Lumrncch  Laighen,  Little  Limbrick,  on 
the  north-west. 

Finnachta,  King  of  Connaught,  became 
a  recluse  at  Formael,  or  Limrick,  and  died 
here,  a.  ij.  848;  the  following  note  on  him 
occurs  in  the  Neamshancus  of  MaFirbis, 
R.  I.  A.,  p.  709  ;  "  Chron.  Scot.,"  p.  148  s 

"  Finnachta,  of  Luiinncch( whose  church 
is  in  Hy-kinsclagh),  was  a  saint  of  the 
Sil-Muircdhaigh,  who  resigned  the  king- 
ship of  Oonnacht,  of  his  own  will,  for 
love  of  God.  Ho  was  the  third  son  of 
Tomaltach,  ut  dicitur. 


Finnachta,  son  of  Tomaltach 
"With  all  his  great  possessions, 
Exchanged  the  kingship  of  fair  Con- 
naught 

For  going  to  Formael's  side. 
Such  was  the  extent  of  his  zeal  for  God, 
that  he  obtained  heaven  for  his  brethren 
in  consideration  of  his  servitude,  i.  e.  for 
the  sons  of  Tomaltach,  son  of  Murghal,  a 
quo  Sil-Muiredhaigh.  Great  are  his  vir- 
tues and  indescribable  are  his  miracles  in 
the  land,  for  exchanging  the  kingship  of 
his  country  to  serve  the  God  of  Heaven, 
and  for  enslaving  his  own  body  and  free- 
ing his  own  soul.  At  Tech  De  ( ?),  in  TJi- 
Dega-Mor,  his  church  is,  i.e.  Luimnech 
Finnachta." 

1  Nomina  locopum.  Nomina  locorum. 

3  The  River  Ban,  or  Bawn,  rises  in 
the  southern  slopes  of  Cruachan-Kinshela, 
in  Wicklow,  and  flows  past  Ferns,  and 
joins  the  Slaney  above  Enniscorthy. 

3  Glass-in-Ascal,  the  stream  of  the 
roar.  Mr.  O'Curry  identifies  it  with  the 
Owen  Gorman,  which  also  rises  in  Crogh- 
an  Kinsela,  flows  eastwards  to  the  sea 
beside  the  old  church  and  cemetery  of 
Kilgorman,  from  which  it  takes  its  mo- 
dern name. 

4  Magh  Serad,  the  name  of  a  plain 
about  Ferns,  reaching  towards  the  base  of 
Mount  Leinster,  north  of  which  was  the 
mountainous  and  rough  country  called 
Mescna. 

5  Ess  Dimma,  the  Waterfall  of  Dim- 
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32.  "Noi  ngpab  mmi  ocup  mbec- 

mab 

5pdt>  caiman  cilcai^. 
Ipiac  bilpi  luagi  Lemmcaip 

T)uani  Cpimcam.  C. 

33.  ITlilliubTTlibe,  m6pat>  la^en, 

L6m  bap  Lulcac. 
Ni  camic  pi  bat)  cammaich  l 
cpi 

T2i  Cpimchan. 


Nine  orders  of  Heaven,  and  the 

tenth,  the  order1 
Of  the  mountainous  earth. 
They  are  the  securities  of  the  price 

vouchsafed 
For  Crimthann's  poem.  C. 
Destruction  of  Meath,  magnifying 

of  Leinster, 
Leap  over  Lulcach.9 
There  came  not  a  king  so  good,  into 

body 

As  the  king  Orimthann. 


III. 

icem  t>e  eooem. 


1.  Cac  cucapcap  Cpimchan3 
Do  Laegaipe  lirnnap. 
"Rope"  incac  dpb  dgmap 
Icopcaip  in  pigpab. 

2.  Cac  cucapcap  Cpimchan 
t)o  Chupc  cpen  popcappig. 
"Rop6  mcac  paep  pocaip 
Icopchaip  pluag  Capil. 

3.  Cac  cucapcap  Cpimchan 
t)o  t)aipe  nap  bubab, 

T2op6  incac  cpuaib  claibeb 
t)ap  plaibeb  pluas  Ihuman. 


A  battle  which  Crimthann  gave. 
To  Laeghaire4  of  numbers. 
It  was  the  noble,  lucky  battle, 
In  which  kings  were  slain; 
A  battle  which  Crimthann  gave 
To  brave  Core,5  whom  he  subdued: 
It  was  the  noble,  prosperous  battle, 
In  which  fell  the  hosts  of  Caisel; 
A  battle  which  Crimthann  gave 
To  Daire,6  who  was  not  blackened. 
It  was  the  hard  battle  of  swords, 
By  which  were  cut  down  the  hosts 
of  Munster. 


ma,  was  probably  on  the  Owen  Morroghe. 
Dimma,  a  man's  name,  was  not  uncommon 
in  that  county.  Dimma  Miles,  or  the 
warrior,  gave  Ardlatran  to  St.  Edan  of 
Ferns. 

1  Tenth  order  of  Earth.  The  Church 
militant  following  the  Church  in  Heaven 
triumphant  with  the  nine  orders  the  che- 
rubims,  &c,  &c 

2  Lulcach.  This  place  was  named  Ath 
0  Lelaigh,  because  the  Ui  Lilaich  at- 
tempted to  drown  St.  Patrick  on  his  pass- 
ing across  the  ford  on  the  Boyne  when 
going  towards  Leinster;  it  is  now  Bective. 
Vide  "Tripartite,"  in  Mrs.  Cusack's  "  Life 
of  St.  Patrick,"  p.  457;  "Trias  Thur- 
maturga,"  Vita  Trip.,  cap.  xiii.  p.  151. 
The  translation  of  this  hue  is  very  doubt- 
ful. 

3 .1.  TClac  Crniai,  i.e.  the  son  of  Enna. 

4  Poem  III.  Laeghaire,  K.  L  ;  he 
was  defeated  a.  d.  459  at  Ath  Dara,  at 
Magh  Fine,  Mageney.  Two  years  after- 
wards Laeghaire  died  in  the  nortb  of  Kil- 
dare,  on  the  side  of  Caissi  in  Ui  Faelan. 


5  Core,  king  of  Cashel,  and  grandfa- 
ther of  Oengus  Mac  Nadfreach,  was,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  wanton  stepmother, 
banished  by  his  father,  Lugaidh,  into 
Albha,  where  he  married  Mongfm,  the 
daughter  of  Feradach,  king  of  the  Picts  ; 
he  had  by  her  four  sons — Maine  Leam- 
hain,  from  whom  the  Stuarts  of  Levin  are 
descended,  and  James  the  First  of  England, 
and  through  his  daughter  Sophia,  the 
present  Royal  family  of  England.  The 
Eoghanachs  of  Loch  Lein,  Killarney,  and 
the  Eoghanacths  of  Magh  Gergin,  in 
Scotland,  descend  from  his  son  Cairbre 
Cruitnecan.  King  Core  is  set  down  as 
one  of  the  revisers  of  the  pagan  laws  in 
438  ;  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  Core 
of  Cashel  was  thus  engaged,  as  he  was  a 
pagan. — "  Ogygia,"  p.  382 ;  M'F.,  p. 
308. 

6  Daire  Cerb,  uncle  of  Core.  From 
him  descend  the  0' Donovans,  0' Collins, 
and  O'Kinnealys,  Sec.  His  grandson  was 
Crimthann,  B.  IL,  was  poisoned  by  his 
niece,  Monghn,  at  Inisdovnglas,  circa  378, 
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4.  Cat  cucapcap  Cpimchan 
Ppi  Qilill  napo  nuacmap. 

"Nip  be  mgleo  cen  paecap 
t)iap  cpoechao  pi  Cpuacan. 

5.  Cac  cucapcap  Cpimchan, 
lc  Cppuaib  bapulab. 
"Rape  mcac  cpuaio  claibeb, 
Dap  plaibeb  pluaig  Ulab. 

6.  Cib  mop  bopac  Cpimchan 
t)o  cacaib  imp6cu, 

ba  mo  bopac  Cnna 
t)o  cacaib  pi  h6cn. 

7.  TCobpip  Cnna3  Qilenb 
Od  cac  bee  cen  bebamg, 
pop  cuacmai^  na  Cempa, 
Pop  pluaig  Cepna  cpobaing, 

8.  Oeic  ptg  pomapb  6nna 
t)o  pmbpi^aib  punib, 
Qeb  Gmna,  Niall  ailig, 


A  battle  which  Crimthann  gave 
Against  Ailill1  the  high,  the  ter- 
rible. 

It  was  not  a  conflict  without  labour, 
In  which  was  subdued  the  king  of 

Cruaichan. 
A  battle  which  Crimthann  gave 
At  Esruaidh,2  where  he  went. 
It  was  the  hard  battle  of  swords, 
By  which  were  cut  down  the  hosts 

of  Ulster, 
Though  many  did  Crimthann  give 
Of  battle  about  roads, 
Much  more  did  Enna  give 
Of  battle  against  warriors. 
Enna  of  Ailind4  broke 
Twelve  battles  with  difficulty, 
Upon  the  plain-land  of  Tara, 
Upon  the  hosts  of  brave  Cerna.6 
Ten  kings  did  Enna  kill 
Of  the  fair  kings  of  Funedh.6 
Aedh  of  Emhain,7  Niall  of  Ailech,8 


to  secure,  but  in  vain,  the  succession  to 
her  son  Brian,  son  of  Eochaid  Muighmedon. 
The  throne  being  then  vacated,  many- 
claimants  came  forward,  and  among  them 
Enna  Cennselagh,  who  seized  on  the  regal 
palace  at  Tara,  to  ensure  his  claim.  This 
act  led  to  the  hostility  he  experienced 
from  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  his  ba- 
bishment  to  Alba,  and  his  consequent  re- 
venge, in  effecting  the  death  of  Niall  in 
Armorica,  a.  d.  404. — "Keating,"  p.  391, 

1 ' Ailill  Molt,  K.  I.,  son  of  Dathi,  be- 
gan to  reign  a.  d.  461.  He  was  defeated 
by  the  Leinstermen  at  the  battle  of  Duma 
Caicer,  in  Ui  Felmeda,  near  Tullow,  pro- 
bably under  Crimthan,  a.  d.  472.  He 
had,  however,  the  year  before  defeated 
the  men  of  Leinster  at  Bri  Ele,  i.  e.  Crua- 
chan,  now  the  Hill  of  Croghan,  in  the 
King's  Co. — "  Chron.  Scot." 

2  Esruadh,  Assaroe,  at  Ballyshannon, 
on  the  River  Erne.  Of  this  conflict  there 
is  no  further  account. 

3  .1.  Cennpelciis,  i.  e.  Censelach. 

4  Aillinn.  an  extensive  fort  on  a  hill 
near  old  Kilcullen,  Co.  Kildarc,  called 
Knockawlin,  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the 
Curragh  of  Kildaie.  A  deep  fosse  or  cut- 
ting is  carried  around  the  side  of  the  hill, 
enoloeing  a  space;  of  four  acres  in  extent. 
A  well  is  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
called  St.  John's  well.  This  fortress  was 
rrected  by  Art  Mesdelmond,  son  of  Sedna 


Siotbach,  king  of  Leinster,  or  perhaps  re- 
stored or  enlarged  by  Art,  as  Cricil  is 
given  in  the  list  of  the  ancient  builders  as 
the  founder  of  Rath  Aillinn.  Eoghan 
Mor,  king  of  Munster,  was  fostered  at  Dun 
Aillinn  by  Dairre  Berach,  son  of  Cathair 
Mor,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. In  941  "  Muirchertach  of  the  Lea- 
ther Cloaks"  encamped  on  Aillinn.  It 
appears  to  have  long  been  abandoned  as 
a  residence. 

5  Cerna,  a  hill  near  Garristown,  Co. 
Dublin,  according  to  0' Curry,  between 
that  locality  and  Lusk. 

6  Fuinedh,  an  ancient  name  of  Ireland, 
signifying  the  Western  end  or  Sunset 
(O'C).  This  name  is  not  given  among  the 
fourteen  ancient  names  of  Ireland  by 
Keating. 

7  Emhain,  now  called  Navan  fort,  i.  e. 
Qn  emhCun,  near  Armagh,  the  royal 
palace  of  Ulster,  founded  about  four  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era  by  Macha, 
the  wife  of  Cimbaoth,  K.  Ulster,  having 
with  her  breast-pin,  or  brooch,  marked  out 
the  foundation  ;  quasi  ab  _£'<?,  a  brooch 
pin,  and  Muin,  the  neck,  Eomuin.  This 
palace  was  destroyed  by  the  Three  Collas, 
sons  of  Eochaid  Domlen,  son  of  Cairbre 
Liffecar,  R.  H.  268-285.  This  event  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Ultonian  dynasty 
occurred  A.  n.  331. 

8  Ailech,  now  Elagh,  in  Inishowen  in 
Donegal,   six  miles  N.  W.  of  London- 
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plant)1  Cempa  pacupim. 
9.  Lugait)  ir  Lope  Lumnig, 
Oengup3  05  ppi  oala 
TTlaelouin  ba  pdcaipgne, 

Qilill,  Caipppi,  Caba. 

10.  Gnna  mac  Neill  ndpais, 
TCdpe  in  pi  conglaine. 
lpano  puaip  aciugba, 
Lapin  n6nna  naile. 

11.  Gnna  mac  Neill  napai^ 
"Raba  pi  caemcialla, 
"Ra  h6nna  na  bdga, 
Rabic  icac  Liamna. 

12.  Cib  Liamain  palocap. 
Login  cappi  1  Canbsa, 

Do  lopcub  na  Cempa, 
La  6nna  napo  nampa. 

13.  ampa  in  c€\m  pa  luit) 
t)o  lopcub  na  Cpuachna, 
Op  mupab  na  hGmna 
t)a  5mm  pebba  puacoa. 

14.  puacba  locap  Lagin 
Dap  dc  Dune  Dogaip. 
ba  lepicip  La^in, 
Lepicip  ba  pcopaib. 

15.  Rapcuippec  a  neocu 
Dap  mup  Capil  cliapaig. 


derry.  It  was  the  royal  palace  of  the 
kings  of  Ulster  of  the  northern  Hy  Niall 
race.  It  was  also  called  Ailech  Figrein, 
from  the  name  of  its  builder — "Ordnance 
Survey  of  Londonderry,"  p.  222,  et  seq. 

1  1.  Tllac  Concobain,  i.  e.  son  of  Con- 
ehobar. 

2  Flann  of  Tara,  son  of  Conchobar, 
Lugaid  and  Lore,  &e.,  &c.  Of  these  no 
reference  is  available. 

3  .1.  Tllac  Ounlains,  i.  e.  son  of  Dun- 
laing. 

4  Enna,  son  of  Nial  of  the  Nine  Hos- 
tages :  from  him  descend  the  Cinel  Enna, 
in  Tir  Conail. 

5  Laimhain.  Dun  Laimhan,  now  Dun- 
lavin,  Co.  Wicklow,  already  described  in 
the  foregoing  notes. 

Tarbhgha  may  be,  perhaps,  the  place 
near  Cruachan,  as  identified  by  0' Curry. 

7  Cruachain,  now  Rath  Croghan,  in  the 
Co.  Roscommon,  the  palace  and  fortress  of 


Flann2  of  Tara,  to  be  counted. 
Lugaid  and  Lore  of  Luimnech, 
Oengus  victorious  in  meetings, 
Maelduin,  which  was  the  cause  of 

plunders, 
Ailill  Cairpre  and  Caba, 
Enna,4  the  son  of  valorous  Niall, 
He  was  a  king  of  purity. 
It  was  whence  he  met  his  last  end 
Was  from  the  other  Enna ; 
Enna,  the  son  of  valiant  Niall, 
Was  a  beautiful,  sensible  king, 
By  Enna  of  the  battles 
He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Liam- 

hain.5 

Even  Laimhain  they  went  past. 
The  Leinstermen  past  it  into  Tarbh- 
gha,6 

To  the  burning  of  Tara, 
With  Enna  the  high  renowned. 
Famous  the  march  he  went 
To  the  burning  of  Cruachan,7 
After  destroying,  Emhain. 
It  was  a  valiant  contentious  deed. 
Contentiously  the  Leinstermen  went 
Across  the  ford  of  Dun  Doghair.8 
Numerous  were  the  Leinstermen, 
As  numerous  were  their  steeds. 
They  unyoked  their  steeds 
On  the  ramparts  of  Cashel  of  the 
Clerics. 


the  kings  of  Connaught ;  the  residence  of 
Medbh,  Queen  of  Connaught. 

8  Dun-Doighre,  now  Duniry,atownland 
and  parish  in  the  barony  of  Leitrim,  Co. 
Galway,  five  miles  north-west  of  Por- 
tumna.  The  Mac  Egans  kept  a  celebrated 
law  school  in  this  locality.  See  IV.  M. 
a.  d.  1256,  note.  The  Leabhar  Breac, 
otherwise  styled  "  Leabhar  Mor.  Duna- 
Doighre,"  was  compiled  in  this  place,  from 
which  it  takes  its  name,  about  the  close 
of  .  the  fourteenth  century,  by  the  Mac 
Egans.  ("O'Curry,"  vol.  i.  p.  352.)  Mr. 
O'Curry,  by  a  mere  oversight,  does  not 
identify  this  locality  in  his  note  to  the 
poems  of  Dubhtach,  vol.  i.  p.  493.  This 
valuable  and  highly  interesting  manuscript 
has  been  recently  published  in  facsimile 
by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  under  the 
care  of  their  librarian,  John  T.  Gilbert,  Esq., 
F.  S.  A.,  the  learned  historian  of  the  city 
of  Dublin. 
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ttucpac  giall  cac  nonbaip 
Leo  co  Mlapcin  rniaO^lain. 

16.  ba  miaOac  in  muncip 
"Robdcap  oc  6nna; 
"Roppac  lipi  anbtila 
Uoppac  Idma  cp6na. 

17.  TCoppac  Idma  qi6na — 
Ntc  pcela  cen  bunao, 

"Ra  lee  Cuino  na  clameb, 
"Ra  m6pcliuachaib  Nlumcm. 

18.  Cdin  cucab  Oo  Gnna, 

Glleic  Chuino  na  cupi, 
Scpepall  caca  cigr, 
t)o  pmOpuini  uile. 

19.  Cdin  cucaO  Oo  6nna 

Q  llluniain  ppi  speppu, 
Un^i  Odp  cec  Lippu 
lppin  bliaOam  ba  neppu. 

20.  Roppac  maci,  Lagin 
ppi  lino  Gnnai  lmglaw. 
"Roboi  ich  icalmain 
Roboi  mep  lpiObaiO. 

21.  "Rabtcip  a 

1  cilcaib  canaicnbi. 
"Ni  bepcfp  Oa  pocaib 

Qp  uamam  a  cacim. 

22.  "Rabtcip  a 

G  cilcaib  pa  c6cib  ; 
Rucpac  5iall  cac  coicio, 

^abpac  lac  ap  6cm. 

23.  Labpaio,  bpepal  belac, 
piacu  mac  na  placha, 
UaOib  pacin  Gnna. 

NI  pc61a  co  caca. 

Cac. 


They  brought  a  hostage  every  nine 
men 

With  them,    to  Mastin1   of  pure 
honor. 

Honorable  were  the  people 
Whom  Enna  had ; 
Numerous  were  their  assemblies, 
Brave  were  they  of  hands. 
Brave  were  they  of  hands — 
It  is  not  a  report  without  founda- 
tion 

Against  Leth  Chuinn  of  the  swords, 
Against  the  great  tribes  of  Muman. 
The  tribute  which  was  given  to 
Enna 

From  Leth  Chuinn2  of  the  feasts 
A  screpall  from  every  house 
Of  Jindruini,  the  whole. 
The  tribute  which  was  paid  to  Enna 
From  Munster,  with  slayings, 
An  uinge  of  gold  from  every  Lios 
In  the  year  that  was  next. 
Good  were  the  men  of  Leinster 
In  the  days  of  Enna  the  pure. 
There  was  corn  in  the  land, 
There  were  fruits  in  the  woods. 
Their  houses  used  to  be 
Upon  hills,  without  decrease. 
They  removed  them  not  from  the 
roads 

For  fear  of  being  expended. 
Their  dwellings  were  built 
Upon  hills  and  on  fair  greens  ; 
They  took  the  hostages  of  every 

province, 
They  took  them  by  force. 
Labraidh.3    Bresal  Belach. 
Fiachu,  the  son  of  a  king, 
From  them  descended  Enna. 
It  is  not  a  story  to  be  contested. 

(A  battle), 


1  Mai.sden,  one  of  the  chief  Leinster  for- 
I  -.  already  described,  it  is  now  called 
Mullaghmasteen,  but  more  generally  Mul- 
lamastj  i.  e.  the  height  of  Maisdin,  near 
Ballytore,  Co.  Eildare.  It  is  an  extensive 
moat  or  rath,  on  a  hill  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Griese,  and  was  the  scene  of  many 
battles,  and  of  a  cowardly  slaughter  of 
sonic  of  the  Leinster  chieftains  at  a  parley 
in  the  year  L677.  A  greal  meeting  was  held 
nt  Bfullamael  by  O'Connell  during  the 


"  Repeal"  agitation. 

2  Lcith  Chuinn,  i.  e.  the  northern  half  of 
Ireland,  as  divided  by  Con-ced-Cathach 
and  Eoghan  Mor,  in  the  second  century. 
These  stanzas,  19,  arc  quoted  in  Keating's 
"  Hist,  of  Ireland,"  reign  of  Eoehaidh- 
Muigh-Medon.    O'Mahoncy's  ed.  p.  369. 

3  Labraidh,  the  father  of  Enna  Cense- 
lagh.  He  was  son  of  Bresal  Belach,  son 
of  Fiacha  Baicheda,  son  of  Cathair  Mor, 
K.  I.  174. 
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NININE'S  PRAYER,  "LIB.  HYMN."  p.  32. 

"Nfntne  6cepp  bopfne  lnnopchamrre  110  Piac  pleibce. 

Gomuinemmaip1  noeb  pacpaicc  ppimabpcal  hGpenn 
Qipoipc  aainm  naoampa  bpeo  bacpep  ^ence 
Cachaigepcap  ppiopuioe  oupchpioe  freoai^2  ommapchu 

lapoprachc 
Gppiaoac  pmonime. 
Ponenaig3  hGpenn  lachmaige4  mop^em5 
^uiomiu  oopoxpaicc  ppimabpcal  oonnepmapc6  imbpach 
Q  bpichemnachc7  oomiouupachcaib  oemna  oopcbpaioe. 
Oia  lem  la  lc^e  pacpaicc  ppimabpcail. 

GLOSS. 

1.  .i.  ciagmaic  mnamuin^in.    2.  .1.  alamo  pooin^epcap. 

3.  .i.  popunigepcap,  .1.  oopigni  apunech.  .i.  a^lanao. 

4.  .i.  pepano.  5.  .i.  ip  mop  m^ein  pacpaicc,  no  mop  5m 
pilem  ocagmoe,  .1.  gena  pep  nepenn  uile.  6.  .1.  Donne- 
paipcpe,  .i.  oogena  apcepap^ain.  7.  .i.  ap  bpiuhemnap 
bpacha. 

TRANSLATION  OF  NININE'S  PRAYER. 
Ninine,  the  poet,  made  this  prayer  or  Fiacc  of  Sletty. 

Let  us  love  Saint  Patrick,  Chief  Apostle  of  Ireland  ; 
Conspicuous  his  name,  wonderful,  a  flame  that  baptizes 
Gentiles. 

He  fought  against  hard-hearted  Druids  ;  he  thrust  down 
Proud  men  with  the  aid  of  our  Lord  of  fair  heavens  ; 
He  purified  [the]  great  offspring  of  meadow-landed  Erin. 
We  pray  to  Patrick,  Chief  Apostle,  who  has  saved  us  at 
[the]  Judgment,  from  doom,  to  [the]  malevolences  of 

hard-hearted  demons  ; 
God  [be]  with  me,  with  the  prayer  of  Patrick,  Chief 

Apostle ! 1 


1  "  Goidelica,''  1st  ed.  p.  95,  96.    "  I.  E.  Record,"  vol.  iv.  p.  280. 
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PREFACE  OR  INTRODUCTION  TO  NINNIDH'S  HYMN. 

p^pS  in  Noprpa.  Ninnioh  Lamioan  mac  Gchach  ippe 
oo  pi 5m  hunc  c^nnum  00  bpi^ir  Uel  ip  piac  pteibce  00 
pi^ne  oicunc  aln  combao  Ulcan  aipobpeccan  00  ^neu. 
ap  ipe  po  Ueclamaprap  pepca  bpi^ce  in  oen  Lebop. 
Guoice  mp^imp  lauoep  ipe  a  choppach.  Opo  aip^ic- 
pech  paip.  Upe  pichim  Ona  00  p^neo.  Upi  caibcil  ano 
~]  cepci  Urn  cech  caibcil  ~]  pe  pillaba  Dec  cech  line. 
Oicunr  aln  combao  mop  inuimmunpa  ache  m  pailec  puno 
achu  cechpi  caibnl  oe,  .1.  in  ceu  caibcil  -]  na  epi  caib- 
cil oeoencha  caupa  bpeuicacip. 

translation  of  the  preface  or  introduction  to 
ninnidh's  hymn. 

Christus  in  nostra  Insula.  Ninnidh  Lamidhan, 
son  of  Eochaidh,  was  he  who  made  this  Hymn  in  honour 
of  Bridget.  Or  it  was  Fiach  of  Slebte  that  composed  it. 
Dicunt  alii  that  it  was  Ultan  of  Ardbraccan  who  composed 
it :  for  it  was  he  that  put  together  the  miracles  of  Bridget 
in  one  book.  Audite  virginis  laudes  is  its  beginning.  The 
alphabetical  order  is  in  it.  Moreover  he  composed  it  in 
rhythm.  There  are  three  chapters  in  it,  and  four  lines  in 
each  chapter,  and  sixteen  syllables  in  each  line.  Dicunt 
alii  that  this  Hymn  was  originally  long,  but  that  there  re- 
mains here  only  four  chapters  of  it,  viz.,  the  first  chapter 
and  the  last  three  chapters,  causa  brevitatis. 

ninnidh's  hymn. 

peps  in  Mopcpa  inpola  que  uocacup  hibepma 
Opcenpup  epc  hominibup  ma;rimip  mipabilibup 
Cfue  peppecic  pep  pelicem  celepcip  uice  uipgmum 
Ppecellencem  ppo  mepiuo  magno  in  munoi  cipculo. 

C^mnup  ipee  an^elice  pummeque  pancce  bpi^ice  5 
papi  non  ualer  omnia  uipcucum  mipabilia 
Cfne  nopepip  nunquam  aupibup  pi  pine  pacca  auDiuimup 
Nipi  pep  ipeam  Uip^inem  TTlapie  pancue  pimilem. 

ona  pancce  milicie  panccop  lumbop  ppecingepe 

Conpueuic  oiupno  noccupno  quoque  pcuOio  10 
Conpummaco  cepcamine  pumpic  palmam  uiccopie 
Pepuljenp  magno  pplenoope  ur  pol  m  coeli  culmine 
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Quoice  uip^inip  lauoep  pancca  quoque  menica 
Peppeccionem  quam  ppomipic  uipiliuep  lmpteuiu 
ptTpi  maupem  pe  ppopponoic  Oiccip  ec  peciu  paccip  15 
bpi^iDa  auc  amaca  uepi  Dei  l?e^ma. 

bpi^ioa  pancua  pebulo  pic  in  nopcpo  au^ilo  ue  mepe- 
amup 

Coponam  habepe  ac  leciuiam  m  conppecuu  an^elopum 
in 

pecula  peculopum. 

GLOSSES  ON  THE  HYMN. 

7.  Si  sint  facta  .i.  ab  alia  Yirgine.  8.  Similem  .1.  ap 
ipi  bpi^ic:  TTlaipe  na  n^oioel  (i.  e.  for  Bridget  is  the  Mary 
of  the  Gaedel).  9.  Militia  .i.  contra  diabulum  et  vitia. 
10.  Lumbos  .i.  Carnales  voluptates.  11.  Certamma  .i. 
Mundi  prassentis,  ut  apostolus  elicit,  certamen  bonum  cer- 
tavi  cursum  consummari.  Palman  .i.  premium.  Victorias. 
.i.  Aed  .  .  .  .  et  vivis.  12.  Refulgens  .i.  ut  dicitur  ful- 
gebunt  juste  sicut  sol  in  regno  Patris  eorum.  13.  Laudes, 
vel  jura  lp  coip  (or  jura  is  the  right  reading).  Sancta 
.i.  bpi^ic  cmo  co,  po  pecpeco  oon  mepica  cip  (i.  e.  Brigit 
is  implied  in  this,  so  as  to  answer  to  the  merita  below). 
14.  Perfectionem,  Commctohe  po  coip  mo  line  (this  may 
be  the  correct  form  of  the  line)  .i.  perfectionem  promisit 
quam  viriliter  implebit.  15.  Dictis.  Comcco  he  po  t>na 
(it  may  be  this,  however),  dictis  atque  factis  fecit.  16.  Be* 
gina,  vel  et  Eegina. 

Scholiast's  Preface  to  St.  Mugint's  Hymn, 
"Lib.  Hymn.,"  p.  95. 

PGT3CG  DN6  TTlusinr  pecic  hunc  connnm  hi  pucepna 
Caupa  .i.  pinnen  mai^e  bile  epr,  oo^po5lal^l  co  THuginc 
"]  l?ioc  "|  Ualmach  "]  cecepi  alii  pecum.  Opupc  pepc 
bpecan  cunc,  "|  habuic  piliam,  .i.  Opupcicc  nomen  eiup, 
1  oeoiu  earn  le^enoo  co  TTluginu,  "]  amauic  ilia  l?iocc  ~| 
t>i;ric  pmmano.  Upibucmi  cibi  omnep  libpop  quop  habeu 
TTliiginc  pcpibenoum,  pi  "Riocc  oeoippec  mihi  in  moxpi- 
monium.    Gu  mipic  pinnen  Ualmach  ao  pe  ilia  nocce 

4TTr  SER.;  VOL.  Ill,  2  C 
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in  popmam  Riocc,  "|  co^nouiu  earn,  "|  wt>e  conceprup  ac 
nacup  epc  Lonan  upeoce.  Seo  Opupcicc  epnmauic 
cfiioo  l?iocc  eam  co^nouic  ec  oipnc  quoo  T?i6cc  pacep 
epper  piln.  Seo  palpum  epu  quia  Piocc  uip^o  puiu. 
lparup  epc  TTIu^inc  cunc  ■)  mipiu  quenoam  puepum  in 
cemplum,  "|  oi;ric  ei  pi  quip  ppiup  in  nac  nocce  ueniau 
ao  re  in  remplum  pepcuce  eum  pecupe.  loeo  oi;ric 
quia  ppiup  pinnianup  pep^ebac  at)  cemplum.  Seo  ca- 
men  ilia  nocce  Oommo  mpci^ance,  ippe  TTlu^inu  ppiup 
ecclepie  pepuenic,  "]  pepcuppic  eum  puep,  ppopeca  Oi- 
cenre,  conuepuearup  Oolop  eiup  -|  in  uepcicem  lppiup 
miquicap  eiup  oepcenOac.  Gu  rune  Oipc  TTlu^inu. 
Papce,  quia  puuauic  mimicop  populum  populapi.  Uel 
comao  aipe  no  ^nec  in  immunpa  ap  na  rapua  a  chin  pop 
in  popul.  Uel  Qmbpopiup  pecic  oia  mbai  1  n^alup  Uel 
Oauio  pecic,  uu  aln  oicunc,  peo  non  uepum,  acc  lp  huao 
cucao  Oic  Gn£elo  ruo  pepcucienui  upque  populo  uuo. 

THE  PRAYER  OF  ST.  MITGINT. 
"  Book  of  Hymns,"  pp.  95,  96. 

1.  Parce  Domine  parce  populo  tuo  quern  redimisti 
Cliriste  sanguine  tuo  et  non  in  eternum  irasceris  nobis. 

2.  Deprecamur  te  Doraine  in  omni  misericordia  tua 
nt  auferatur  furor  tuus  et  ira  tua  a  civitate  ista  et  de 
domo  sancta  tua. 

3.  Quoniam  peccavimus,  peccavimus  tibi  domine  et  tu 
iratus  es  nobis  et  non  est  qui  Effugiat  manum  tuam. 

4.  Sed  supplicemus  ut  veniat  super  nos  misericordia 
tua  Domine,  qui  in  Niniven  pepercisti  invocantes  Do- 
minum. 

5.  Exclamemus  ut  respicias  populum  tuum  conculca- 
tum  et  dolentem  et  protegas  templum  sanctum  tuum  ne 
ab  impiis  contaminaretur  et  miserearis  nimis  afflicte  civitatl 
tue. 

6.  Exclamamus  omnes  ad  Dominum  dicentes. 
Peccavimus  tibi  domine  peccavimus  patientiam  habe  in 
nobis  ct  erue  nos  a  malis  que  quotidie  crescunt  super  nos. 

8.  Dim  it  to  domine  peccato  populi  tui  secundum  mul- 
titudinem  miscricordie  tue. 
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9.  Propitius  fuisti  patribus  nostris  propitius  esto  nobis. 

10.  Et  implebitur  gloria  tua  in  universa  tua.  Recor- 
dare  domine,  die  angelo  tuo  percutienti  populum  tuum 
sufficit  contene  rnanum  tuam  et  cesset  interfectio  que  gras- 
satur  in  populo  ut  non  perdas  omnem  animam  viventem. 

11.  Exurge  domine  adjuva  nos  et  redime  nos  propter, 
N,  U. 

Parce  domine  peccantibus  ignosce  penitentibus  mise- 
rere nobis  te  rogantibus  salvator  omnium  Xre  respice  in 
nos  Ihu,  et  miserere.  Amen. 

The  following  extract  from  Colgan  gives  another, 
though  somewhat  different,  version  of  the  story  as  told  by 
the  Scholiast.  In  this  the  discreditable  episode  about 
Drustic,  Riocc,  and  Talmach  is  not  mentioned  ;  and  the 
murderous  attack  made  in  error  on  Mugint  is  accredited 
to  his  jealousy  of  his  pupil  Finnian,  who  was  supplanting 
him  in  popular  estimation. 

Colgan,  "Acta  Sanctorum,"  p.  634,  March  18. 

"Igitur  dum  B.  Fridianus  contemplationi,  orationi,  etele- 
mosinarum  largitioni  pie  intenderet.  Doctrina  quoque 
non.  minima  claruit.  Unde  factum  est  quod  magister  suus 
Mugentius  nomine,  qui  in  civitate  quas  dicitur  Candida, 
liberales  disciplinas  eum  docuerat  (ubi  etiam  dicitur  epis- 
copali  officio  vir  sanctus  functus  fuisse)  excandens  iracun- 
dia  cum  duobus  discipulis  suis  qui  secum  remanserant 
(nam  plures  ad  B.  Fridianum  audiendum  convenerant) 
machinatus  est,  ut  ipsum,  nocturno  silentio  dolo  perimeret ; 
et  quod  palam  in  sancto  viro  et  regis  filio  facere  non  po- 
terat  occulte  impleret.  Pravitatis  ergo  consilio  firmatus 
cum  securibus  ad  ostium  ecclesiee  discipuli  Mugentii  acce- 
dunt,  diligenter  custodientes,  ut  virum  sanctum  ante 
omnes  ad  Matutinas  surgentem  in  atrio  ecclesiae  occide- 
rent,  et  occulte  sepelirent,  ne  tantum  nefas  ad  cujusquam 
notitiam  perveniret.  Sed  A.ngelus  Domini,  qui  ipsum  ex 
divino  mandato  ecclesiaB  suai  servare  volebat,  ei  unum  de 
calceamentis  abstulit,  quod  dum  circumquaque  B.  Fri- 
dianus aberrando  qusereret,  Mugentius  ad  ostium  pervenit 
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ecclcsice,  ubi  ab  insidiatoribus  B.  Fridiani  leva  destraque 
percussus  interiit.  Tandem  ut  prudens,  cognoscens  reatum 
suum  continuo  exclamavit :  Farce  Domine,  parce  populo 
tuo,  et  ne  des  hereditatem  tuam  in  opprobrium.  Parce  bone 
Fridiane,  parce,  laqueum  paravi,  et  incidi  in  earn.  Tali 
ergo  confessionis  compendio  in  spe  salutis  Mugentiam 
vitam  finivit." 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  ANCIENT  IRISH  TREATISES  ON  OGHAM 
WRITING,  ILLUSTRATED  BY  TRACINGS  FROM  THE 
ORIGINAL  MSS. 

BY  GEORGE  MOUNCEY  ATKINSON. 

With  the  kind  permission  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  in  September,  1872, 1  made  a  tracing  of  the 
different  forms  of  Ogham  character  contained  in  the  MS. 
known  as  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  now  preserved  in  their 
library. 

This  volume,  though  defective  in  a  few  places,  consists 
of  251  leaves  of  large  folio  vellum  (10^  by  13^  in.),  tran- 
scribed by  different  persons,  but  chiefly  by  Solomon 
O'Droma  and  Manus  O'Duigenann  ;  and  it  is  stated  at 
folio  02  b,  that  it  was  written  at  Ballymote  (in  the  county 
of  Sligo),  in  the  house  of  Tomaltach  6g  MacDonough,  lord 
of  Corann,  in  that  county,  at  the  time  that  Torlough  6g, 
the  son  of  Hugh  O'Conor,  was  king  of  Connacht;  and 
Charles  O'Conor,  of  Belanagar,  has  inserted  in  it  the  date 
1391,  as  the  precise  year  in  which  this  part  of  the  book 
was  executed.  It  is  a  compilation  collected  from  various 
sources,  and  may  be  held  to  represent  to  a  great  extent 
several  other  manuscripts.  It  begins  with  a  copy  of  the 
ancient  Leabhar  Gabhala,  or  Book  of  Invasions  of  Erinn, 
imperfect,  and  differing  in  a  few  details  from  others  of  the 
Bame  subject  This  is  followed  by  a  series  of  ancient 
chronological,  historical,  and  genealogical  pieces  in  prose 
andvcr.se.  Then  come  the  pedigrees  of  Irish  saints,  and 
of  the  great  families  of  the  Milesian  race,  with  the  various 
minor  tribes  and  families;    accounts  of  the  kings,  and 
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tragical  death  of  the  beautiful  Lady  Luaidet,  &c.,  &c. 
Some  of  these  pieces  are  doubtless  mixed  up  with  what 
must  be  regarded  as  mythological  stories,  and  to  these  may 
be  traced  many  of  the  characteristic  popular  customs  and 
superstitions  still  remaining  among  the  native  Irish.  It 
contains,  also,  an  ancient  grammar  and  prosody,  richly 
illustrated  with  specimens  of  ancient  Irish  versification ; 
and  a  treatise  on  the  Ogham  alphabets  of  the  ancient  Irish, 
with  illustrations.  Photo-lithographs  of  these,  taken  from 
my  tracings  (PI.  L,  II.,  III.  and  IV.,  including  on  PL  IV. 
the  very  characteristic  interlaced  initial  letter  of  the  suc- 
ceeding treatise,  the  Uraicecht-na  n-Eiges,  or  Precepts  of 
the  Poets),  accompany  this  paper.  The  MS.  ends  with 
the  adventures  of  iEneas  after  the  destruction  of  Troy. 
In  the  MS.  treatise  on  the  Ogham  (fol.  167  bb),  the 
invention  of  the  Ogham  character  is  ascribed  to  Ogma, 
son  of  Elathan,  a  member  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann 
colony. 

Ogham  inscriptions  are  constantly  referred  to  in 
the  oldest  Irish  historical  tales,  as  engraved  on  the 
tombs  and  monuments  of  pagan  kings  and  chieftains 
(see  the  "  Irish  Grammar,"  by  J.  O'Donovan,  and  "  MS. 
Materials  of  Irish  History,"  by  E.  O'Curry) ;  and  from  these 
tales  it  would  appear  that  such  inscriptions  contained 
simply  the  names  of  the  persons  interred.  Thus,  in  the 
story  in  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre,  as  to  the  identifying  of 
the  grave  of  kingFothadh  Airgtheach,  in  the  third  century, 
it  is  stated  that  his  headstone  exhibited  in  Ogham  charac- 
ters the  inscription — 

pochat)  Gipcchech  int)  po,       Fothadh  Airgthech  here. 

Also,  in  a  very  ancient  poem,  beginning  O^um  ilba, 
lia  uap  leacu,  Ogum  on  the  stone,  the  stone  over  the 
monument,"  preserved  in  the  "  Book  of  Leinster,"  p.  28  b, 
a  stone  placed  over  a  monument,  with  an  Ogham  inscrip- 
tion, situated  on  the  site  of  a  battle  fought  in  the  third 
century,  is  thus  alluded  to  : — 


In  C-05UTT1  tic  pil  ip  m  cloic, 
1mm  a  copcpacap  m6p  ; 
t)ammapet>  pint)  piecib  ^lonb, 
Cian  bat>  cuman  in  O501T1. 


That  Ogum  which  is  on  the  stone, 
Around  which  many  were  slain  ; 
If  Finn  of  the  many  battles  lived, 
Long  would  the  Ogum  be  re- 
membered. 
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In  the  tale  of  Deirdre,  published  in  the  "  Transactions 
of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Dublin,"  pp.  127,  128,  the  sepul- 
chral monument  of  Naisi  and  Deirdre  is  thus  spoken  of: — 

Do  co^bcio  a  bag  6p  a  lecc,  bo  r-cfiibao  a  nanmanna  05mm,  acap 
t)0  pepa6  a  ccluicce  caemce. 

Their  stone  was  raised  over  their  monument,  their  Ogham  names 
were  written,  and  their  ceremony  of  lamentation  was  performed. 

In  the  ancient  tale  of  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne  (which 
we  find  in  a  part  of  the  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre,  a  MS.  as 
old  as  1106),  Cuchulainn  wrote  or  cut  an  Oghuimin  hoops 
or  wands,  which  he  had  placed  in  such  positions  as  would 
be  found  by  Queen  Meave  and  her  army ;  these,  when  dis- 
covered, were  carried  to  Fergus  and  other  Ultonian  cham- 
pions, in  the  camp  of  the  Queen,  to  read  and  explain, 
which  they  were  always  able  to  do.  Frequent  mention 
also  is  made  of  Fergus  reading  the  Ogham  writings,  and 
using  their  characters ;  and  we  have  the  pretended  revela- 
tion of  it  at  his  grave  to  Scanchan's  pupil  in  the  one  version, 
as  well  as  the  recovery  of  it,  according  to  another  account, 
at  a  great  meeting  of  poets  and  ecclesiastics  said  to  have 
taken  place  at  his  grave.  This  compilation,  in  a  complete 
form,  is  not  now  known.  It  was  taken  to  Italy,  probably, 
by  the  Saoi,  and  it  may  yet  turn  up  in  some  neglected 
corner  of  the  great  libraries  there. 

As  regards  the  material  in  which,  or  upon  which,  the 
ante-Christian  Gaedhels  wrote,  besides  stone,  we  find  it 
mentioned  under  four  different  names :  Uamlon^a  pilio, 
Staves  of  the  poets;  Uaball  longer,  Tablet  staves;  Uaibli 
piliD,  Tables  of  the  poets;  and  pieapc  pili,The  Wand  of 
the  poet. 

In  the  tale  of  Baile  Mac  Buain,  we  learn  a  story  of 
Baile  "The  sweet  spoken,"  favourite  lover  of  Aillinn,  after 
recording  their  tragical  death  and  burial,  we  are  informed 
that  an  apple  and  a  yew  tree  sprang  up  over  their  graves. 
At  the  end  of  seven  years  the  poets,  and  prophets,  and 
seers  of  Ulster  cut  down  the  yew  tree  which  was  over  the 
grave  of  Baile,  and  made  it  into  a  poets'  tablet,  "and  they 
wrote  the  visions,  and  espousals,  and  loves,  and  the  court- 
ships of  Ulster  in  it."  The  same  was  done  to  the  apple 
tree  over  the  grave  of  Aillinn,  and  the  courtships,  loves, 
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etc.,  of  Leinster  were  written  in  it.  (This  shows  a  good 
growth  in  such  a  short  time — but  seven  is  the  mystic 
number.)  At  the  time  when  Art,  the  son  of  Conn  of  the 
Hundred  Battles,  was  monarch  ofErinn  (a.  d.  166),  on 
the  great  periodical  feast  of  Samhuin,  or  November  eve, 
the  poets  and  professors  of  all  arts  gathered  together  with 
their  tablets.  These  two  tablets  were  brought  to  Art,  and, 
as  he  was  looking  at  them,  they  suddenly  closed  together, 
and  it  was  found  impossible  to  separate  them.  "The  value 
of  the  story  (observes  O'Curry)  is  the  evidence  it  supplies 
of  the  existence  in  Art's  time  of  ancient  written  books,  so 
old  that  the  leaves  could  not  be  separated.''  The  anachro- 
nisms with  regard  to  the  trees  and  tablets  are  remarkable. 

In  the  tale  of  the  exile  of  the  sons  of  Duil  Dermait 
(circa  a.  d.  1,)  we  have  a  talismanic  influence  ascribed  to 
an  Oghuim  inscribed  by  Cuchulainn  on  a  little  spear ;  and 
in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (fol.  206),  in  the  story  of  Core, 
son  of  Lughaidh,  king  of  Munster,  who  was  driven  into 
exile  by  his  father  about  A.  d.  400,  and  was  recognised  by 
Gruibne,  King  Feradach  of  Scotland's  poet,  who,  while 
examining  his  shield,  detected  an  Oghuim  inscription  on  it. 
The  fatal  purport  of  this  Core  was  ignorant  of,  nor  could 
he  read  the  Oghuim, 

The  verses  quoted  from  Mac  Lonan  (chief  poet  of 
Erinn,  who  died  a.  d.  918),  are  curious  : — 

Cormac  of  Cash  el  with  his  champions, 
Munster  is  his,  may  he  long  enjoy  it; 
Around  the  King  of  Raith  Bicli  are  cultivated, 
The  letters  and  the  trees. 

The  "letters"  are  taken  to  signify  our  present  Gaedhelic 
alphabet  and  writings  ;  the  trees,  the  Ogham  letters.  Cor- 
mac, in  his  "  Glossary,"  often  speaks  of  the  Ogham  writing 
as  having  been  in  use  among  the  older  pagan  as  well  as 
the  latter  Christian  Gaedhils  :  he  explains  the  word  Fe 
to  mean  a  pole  or  rod,  with  which  bodies  and  graves  were 
measured,  and  in  which  the  people  "  wrote  in  Oghuim 
whatever  was  hateful  or  detestable  relating  to  them,  and 
left  it  in  the  cemetery." 

O'Curry  thinks  the  Taibhli  Fileadh  (Tablets  of  the 
Poets)  had  the  form  of  a  fan,  which,  when  closed,  took 
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the  shape  of  a  staff,  and  was  serviceable  as  such  to  the 
poet  and  historian.  A  very  ancient  article  in  the  Brehon 
Laws  accords  the  privilege  to  the  order  of  a  poet,  Tabhall- 
Lorg,  or  Tablet-staff — these  squared,  headless  staves  of 
the  Gaedhils,  on  the  angles  and  lines  of  which  they  wrote 
or  carved  in  the  Buthe  Luis  Nin,  that  is,  Birch-Alder 
Letter,  and  for  this  kind  of  writing  neither  pen  nor  ink 
was  required  ;  all  the  materials  requisite  were  a  square 
staff  in  hand  and  knife  in  the  pocket. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Windele  (to  whose  zeal,  with  that  of 
the  late  Rev.  Matthew  Horgan,  P.  P.  of  Blarney,  is  due 
the  revival  of  Ogham  learning)  had  a  stick  inscribed  with 
Ogham  characters ;  but,  as  well  as  my  memory  serves,  it 
was  modern.  All  the  inscriptions  known  (with  the  excep- 
tions of  that  on  the  Clarendon  silver  brooch,  now  in  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  Museum,  Lord  Londesborough's 
amulet,  the  two  lines  in  the  Harleian  MS.,  and  the  writing 
in  the  "Annals  of  Inisfallen,"  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary), are  found  on  stone.  Careful  research  will,  I  trust, 
yet  reveal  some  of  the  inscriptions  on  timber.1  We  have  a 
family  likeness  in  the  Rune  sticks,  Clog-Almanacs,  and 
Exchequer  tallies.  King  Charles  I.'s  cypher,  which  he 
used  in  correspondence  with  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  1646, 
may  be  considered  the  last  effort.  I  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  submitting  it,  with  the  others,  in  a  future  com- 
munication. The  very  primitive  style  found  on  all  the  in- 
scribed Ogham  stones  up  to  the  present  time  corroborates 
the  facts  recorded  in  the  MSS.  from  which  I  quote ;  and 
I  understand  from  Mr.  R.  R.  Brash,  that  in  his  book  on 
the  Ogham-inscribed  monuments  (soon  to  be  published) 
he  will  give  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  similarly  written 
examples. 

My  tracing  only  gives  the  last  of  the  written  forms  of 
Ogham,  and  the  figured  or  illustrated  portion  of  the  MS. 
t  )  <  ;it  ise  on  this  subject  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote.  Engage- 
menta  in  Dublin  very  much  limited  my  time  and  research  ; 
but  being  anxious  to  obtain  further  information,  I  consulted 


1  I  am  informed  by  the  Rev.  James 
QraYQI  that  he  has  scon  in  the  collection, 
of  Mr.  Browne,  Manager  of  the  National 


Bank  at  Roscrea,  some  Ogham-inscribed 
wooden  objects  found  in  the  cranog  of 
Strokestown. 
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several  MSS.  and  works  in  the  library  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  was  fortunate  in  finding  (among  others)  a  MS. 
which  purports  to  be  a  translation  of  the  treatise  on  the 
Ogham  in  the  "  Book  of  Ballymote,"  by  J.  McQuige,  and 
from  his  "  History  and  Explanation  of  the  Irish  Oghams,  in 
two  letters  to  the  late  Dr.  A.  Clarke,"  given  in  the  ancient 
form  of  question  and  answer.  I  make  the  following 
abridgment  in  order  to  fill  up  omissions  and  correct  the 
portions  I  have  traced  from  the  "  Book  of  Ballymote"  : — 

OgaiTYl  Na  N^aOeC.    The  Irish  Oghaims. 

From  whence,  what  time,  and  what  person,  and  from 
what  cause,  did  the  Oghaim  spring  ?  Answer.  The  place 
is  (Hibernia  Insola  quam  nos  Scoti  habitamus)  Hybernia's 
He,  which  we  Scots  inhabit;  in  the  time  of  Breass,  the  son 
of  Elathan,  then  king  of  all  Ireland.  The  person  was  Ogma, 
the  son  of  Elathan,  the  son  of  Dealbadh,  brother  to  Breas, 
for  Breas,  Ogma,  and  Dealbadh  were  three  sons  of  Ela- 
than, who  was  the  son  of  Dealbath. 

Ogma,  being  a  man  much  skilled  in  dialects  and  in 
poetry,  it  was  he  invented  the  Ogham,  its  object  being  for 
signs  of  secret  speech  only  known  to  the  learned,  and  de- 
signed to  be  kept  from  the  vulgar  and  poor  of  the  nation. 

Where  were  the  names  and  figures  of  the  Oghaim 
found  ?  Who  were  the  mother  and  the  father  of  the 
Oghaim  ?  What  was  the  first  name  written  in  Oghaim 
characters  ?  What  tree  was  it  written  in  ?  Why  was  it 
written  ?  What  was  written  ?  and  from  whom  came  the 
art  of  numbering  and  forming  books  regularly  in  Oghaim? 
It  is  called  Ogham  from  Ogma,  the  inventor.  The  deriva- 
tion  is  Oghaim,  from  Ghuaim,  i.  e.,  the  guaim,  or  wisdom 
through  which  the  bards  were  enabled  to  compose  [there 
is  a  seeming  confusion  here]  ;  for  by  its  branches  the  Irish 
bards  sounded  their  verses.  The  father  of  Ogham  was 
Ogma,  and  the  mother  of  the  Ogham  was  the  hand  or 
knife  of  Ogma.  Soim  was  the  first  thing  written  in 
Ogham,  thus  :  -rfirti ~L /~£  [I  did  not  see  or  trace  this  word 
in  the  MS.  Book  of  Ballymote  ;  and  I  understand  from 
a  gentleman  connected  with  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (Mr. 
Mac  Sweeney),  who  has  since  kindly  searched  for  me,  that 

4tii  ser.,  vol.  hi.  2  D 
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it  is  not  to  be  found  figured.  There  is  an  erasure  of  this 
word  in  McQuige's  MS.  ;  and  from  the  way  it  was  written 
it  anpears  to  me  possible  to  read  it  Mage,]  In  a  birch  was 
it  written,  and  given  to  Lug,  the  son  of  Etlem,  with  an  ex- 
planation multiplying  branches,  which  ran  as  from  the 
roots,  viz.  :  seven  slips  in  one  sheaf  slip,  -?,  . , . , . , . , . , ,  c 
thus,  and  gave  them  folded,  entitled  male  and  female  ; 
another  name,  man  or  woman,  of  the  birch  ;  for  of  the 
birch  they  first  wrote  Oghaims. 

How  many  and  what  are  the  divisions  of  Ogham? 
Four ;  B,  her  five ;  H,  her  five ;  M,  her  five,  and  A,  her  five. 

How  many  sciences  in  the  Ogham  are  taught,  and 
what  are  they?  Answer:  Three:  vni.  royal  or  gentle 
trees  ;  vni.  kiln  trees  ;  and  vni.  spiral  trees.  The  vni. 
royal  trees  are,  the  elm,  oak,  hazel,  vine,  ivy,  blackthorn, 
broom,  spine  ;  and  the  vni.  kiln  are  the  birch,  the  quicken, 
willow,  ash,  whitethorn,  fig,  apple,  and  cork ;  and  the  spiral 
are  all  from  green  trees. 

How  many  kinds  of  Oghaim  are  there  ?  Answer  :  150, 
Figuras  eorum  et  potestates  per  ordinem  nunciabimus  [the 
Latin  is  given  as  written].  First,  the  branches  of  the  trees 
are  they  from  whence  come  the  names  of  the  branches  in 
Ogham,  per  alios  &  alios  nominantur. 

Question.  By  whom  and  from  whence  are  the  veins 
and  beams  in  the  Ogaim  tree  named?  Answer  :  Per  alios. 
It  came  from  the  school  of  Phenius,  a  man  of  Sidon,  viz.  : 
schools  of  philosophy  under  Phenius  through  the  world, 
teaching  the  tongues  (he  thus  employed),  in  number  25. 
Noble  youths  (or  25  noble  schools  through  the  world). 


Do  bi  panainpin,  ppionpa  Cpeig 

cac 

On  pan  Seytia  l<huil  TT1C  penuip 

Xjo  cuip  pe  Dip  ip  piece  ip  caegacc 
(A?,  co$bail  ccangca  an  cuip  an 
Gmpeacc. 


About  this  time,  in  Asia  reigned 

Accomplished  Neil,  great  Pheneis' 
son  : 

Three  score  and  ten  men  he  retained 
In  forming  tongues  from  Babilon. 


From  whence  come  the  figures  and  names  in  the  ex- 
planation of  B,  L,  and  N  in  Ogham?  Answer:  From  the 
brandies  and  limbs  of  the  oak  tree  :  they  formed  ideas 
which  they  expressed  in  sounds,  i.  e.  as  the  stalk  of  the 
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bush  is  the  noblest  part  ;  from  them  they  formed  the  seven 
chief  figures  as  vowels,  thus  : 

1 — H  Z H    -H  M-  tHH  ^ 

a  e    i      o     u   ea  oi 

and  they  formed  three  others,  which  they  added  to  these 
as  helpers,  formed  on  different  sides  of  the  line 

ui  ia  ae 

per  alios,  the  branches  of  the  wood  give  figures  for  the 
branches  and  veins  in  Ogham,  chief  of  all.  The  tribe  of 
B,  from  birch,  and  the  daughter,  i.  e.  the  ash  of  the  wood, 
is  chief ;  and  of  them  the  first  alphabet  was  formed  ;  of  L, 
viz.  L,  from  luis,  the  quicken  tree  of  the  wood ;  F,  from 
/earn,  alder,  good  for  shields  ;  S,  from  sail,  a  willow  from 
the  wood  ;  N,  in  Oghaim,  from  nin,  the  ash,  for  spears  ; 
H,  in  Og,  from  uatli,  whitethorn,  a  crooked  tree,  or  a 
bush,  because  of  her  thorns  ;  D,  from  dur,  the  oak  of  fate 
from  the  wood  ;  T,  from  tine,  cypress,  or  from  the  elder 
tree  ;  C,  in  Og  from  coll,  the  hazel  of  the  wood  ;  Q,  in  Og 
of  quert,  apple,  aspen,  or  mountain  ash;  M,  from  med in, 
(muin),  the  vine  branching  finely  ;  G,  from  govt,  viz.,  ivy 
towering  ;  NG,  from  getal,  or  gilcach,  a  reed  ;  ST  or  Z, 
from  draighean,  blackthorn  ;  R.  Graif,  not  explained  ;  A, 
from  ailm,  fir  ;  0,  from  on,  the  broom,  furze  ;  U,  from  up, 
heath  ;  E,  from  edadh,  aspen  trembling  ;  I,  from  ida,  or 
ioda,  or  ioga,  the  yew  tree  (Heb.  jod)  ;  EA,  eahhadh,  ye 
aspin  ;  01,  oir,  ye  spine  (spindle  tree)  ;  UI,  inlleann, 
honeysuckle;  10,  ye  gooseberry  (ipm)  ;  M,  the  witch 
hazel  (amhancholl)  ;  Pine,  og,  i.e.  the  divine  pine  from 
the  wood,  from  whence  are  drawn  four  ifins,  or  vineyards 
(thus  tt),  per  alios,  the  name  of  that  branch.  The  figure 
resembles  the  hurdle  of  wrought  twigs,  or  like  a  bier,  J| 
or  m  . 

The  letters  in  Ogham  are  situated  with  regard  to  one 
principal  stem  or  ridge  (opuim)  line,  under, over,  or  through 
which  they  are  drawn.  This  line  serves  only  as  a  rule,  and 
not  for  any  letter.  Its  upper  side  is  called  the  left,  and  under, 
the  ri^ht  hand        h*nd     All  the  characters  which  serve 

O  ^  right  hand 
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for  consonants,  vowels,  diphthongs,  and  triphthongs,  are 
drawn  in  connection  with  it.  This  line  is  drawn  from  the 
left  hand  to  the  right.  Of  the  small  notes  or  signs,  one  ■)(- 
is  put  for  the  diphthongs  and  triphthongs  beginning  with 
the  vowel  e,  though  only  signed  with  ea.  This  -Q- 
on  the  said  ruling  line  imports  oL  This  hook  on  the 
line,  right  side,  imports  all  diphthongs  and  triphthongs  be- 
ginning with  the  vowel  w-,  though  marked  only  with  ua. 
The  four  lines  crossing  each  other  under  the  line,  thus 
signify  all  diphthongs  and  triphthongs  beginning  with  i, 
though  marked  only  with  ia.  The  eight  lines  on  the 
left  or  upper  side  of  the  line  signifies  all  diphthongs  and 
triphthongs  beginning  with  the  vowel  a,  though  marked 
only  with  ao.  The  small  line  drawn  under  and  parallel 
with  the  main  line  signifies  P  [this  is  a^recent  contrivance  : 
P  is  an  aspirated  6],  all  which  may  be  seen  thus  in  one 
view : —  * 

blf    s     nhdtc     qmgng^      r     aoue  i 
ea  oi  ui  ia  ao,  P. 

This  form  is  called  the  Ogham  craobh,  from  the  characters 
of  it  resembling  (cpaob)  branches  of  trees.  There  is  also 
the  Ogham  coll,  the  letter  C  being  substituted  in  various 
ways  [see  PL  III.  fig.  20]  ;  and  the  Ogham  beith,  so  called 
when  bit  or  letter  beith  is  placed  instead  of  the  vowel  a.  It 
is  also  called  Ogham  congoine,  or  Ogham  of  consonants, 
for  in  this  method  of  writing  you  change  vowels  into  con- 
sonants. [Of  the  diphthongs,  none  but  the  first,  up  to  the 
present  time,  has  been  found  engraved  on  the  stone  monu- 
ments in  Ireland.  The  stone  at  Bressay,  Shetland,  figured 
in  Stuart's  "Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland,"  PL  XCY.,  per- 
haps contains  another.] 

bpirap  05  TTIopaino  mc  TDaini  po — The  painted  or 
spotted  Oghairn  of  many  beauties,  by  McMain. 

B.  This  division,  set  forth  by  a  head  of  hair,  which  a 
tuft  of  the  birch  tree  resembles  ;  and  it  is  called  moraind 
(mopan),    for  the  multitude  of  its  lines  and  branches. 
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This  letter  begins  it,  hanging  under  the  line.  [Then  follow 
the  names  and  explanations  of  the  other  letters,  finishing] 
with  AE,  the  king's  motein,  or  way,  a  breastplate  in  dan- 
ger, i.  e.  rods  wrought  in  a  hurdle  as  a  shield,  or  laid  on 
beams  for  a  bridge.  Emon,  AE  in  Ogham,  is  taken  thus 
formed  A.    End  of  the  scheme  of  Moran  McMain. 

Rules  for  understanding  the  bush  Oghaim  in  all  its 
parts. — According  to  Elodhain,  B  stands  alone  right  drawn 
to  my  right  hand ;  L  has  two  fair  strokes  well  drawn  with 
command;  F  has  its  three;  (S)  four  of  equal  length  ;  N, 
with  her  five,  abides  with  mighty  strength,  and  so  on  to 
the  end  of  the  diphthongs  AO,  in  this  form. 

Oghaim  coll.  C  Oghaim,  taken  from  H.  18,  a  MS. 
in  Trinity  College. 

c. — One  c  in  A  begins  this  Oghaim  fine. 

cc. — Two  c's,  right  joined  in  0,  you  may  combine  in 
human  speech  set  out  with  taste  and  shoe. 

ccc. — Three  c's  well  formed  give  U  in  equal  rowe. 

cccc. — Four  c's  make  E  fair  seen  by  learning's  ey  e. 

ccccc. — Five  c's  produce  the  ancient  vowel  /. 

Q.  C  on  its  back  EA,  produces  sure,  nor  do  we  err  from 
ancient  strictures,  sure. 

OC.  Two  C's  thus  placed,  the  Irish  Inn  (O)gain. 

OO.  Two  C's  a  groove,  UA  in  power  retain. 

Q.  One  C  thus  placed,  AO  in  order  takes, 

O.  One  C  turned  upside  down  01  bespeaks. 

Thus  it  lay  in  the  Book  of  Ballemoat : — 

a    o      u       e  i 

c    cc    ccc    cccc  ccccc 

The  Ogham  of  Consonants. 

bh,  constitute  A.  DL,  invariably  O. 

pc,  rightly  form  U.  SC,  make  E. 

NG,  bravely  make  I.         MM,  from  their  backs  give  EA 

LL,  of  two  Ls  make  I  A. 
BB,  two  Bs  produce  UA. 
PP,  in  Ogham  10. 
GG,  as  the  directed. 


ea     o     ua    oi  ao 

O        OC         COO  o 
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The  amharcholl,  i.  e.  AO,  all  seen  in  this  scale. 

a       o      u      e     i       ea      ia     ua    ao  oi 
bh.    dh.    ft.    st    ng    mm     11     pp    bb  gg 

Here  begins  M'Inoch's  declarative  Ogham  [and  after 
going  through  the  letters  and  his  descriptions  (which  1 
omit)  we  come  to  the]  TTluc  05  in  po  aicine  beoi  po  pi^. 

The  (Muc  i.  e.)  colour  ogham.  The  letters  are  placed 
and  expressed  by  colour  :  B,  pinn,  white  ;  L,  liar,  gray  ;  F, 
toe,  black  ;  S,  cpon,  brown  ;       pe^lccp,  green. 

Lin  o£,  the  names  of  places,  pools  of  water,  are  given 
to  their  initials  :  B,  Banba,  or  Ireland  ;  L,  Luimneach, 
Limerick;  F,  Febhal;  S,  Sinaind;  N,  Nearcnid — words 
signified  by  their  initials. 

["  Liu  is  a  deep  part  of  a  river,  made  deeper  by  the 
action  of  the  tide.  Banba  is  perhaps  intended  for  Ber- 
ba,  the  River  Barrow.  Liumneach  was  the  name  of  the 
River  Shannon  at  the  place  where  the  city  of  Limerick 
stands.  Febhal  is  the  River  Foyle,  which  flows  into  the 
Lough  Foyle.    Sinaind  is  the  Shannon. — E.  B."] 

Oino<ij  hill  ogham,  terms  connected  with  a  hill:  B,Bruid- 
her;  L,  Lifi ;  F,  Femi;  S,  Scolach;  N,  Netnhthend,  &c. 

Gn  05,  bird  ogham,  the  ancient  names  of  birds:  B, 
Besan  ;  L,  Lachu;  F,  Fail;  S,  Insegh;  N,  Neascu,  &c. 

Oar  o£,  colour  ogham,  names  given  to  character:  B, 
Ban;  L,  Liath ;  F,  Flann  ;  S,  Sodath ;  N,  Necht. 

Ceall  o£,  battle  ogham,  the  names  of  instruments,  &c. : 
B,  Beanchor,  a  horn  ;  L,  Leath,  a  city;  F,  Fearnoe,  a  mast; 
S,  Saighear,  a  spear ;  N,  Nacndruim, 

Daen  05,  human  ogham,  a  man  or  champion  for  the  di- 
vision of  B  :  thus,  a  man,  two  men,  three  men,  &c. ;  the  softer 
sex,  a  woman,  or  the  clergy,  for  the  division  of  H,  viz.,  a 
woman,  two  women,  three,  four,  and  five  women  ;  a  young 
man  for  the  division  of  M,  viz.,  a  youth,  two  youths,  &c. ; 
a  son  or  slave  for  the  division  of  A,  viz.,  a  son,  two  sons, 
three,  &c.  ;  one  on  A,  two  on  O,  3  on  U,  and  so  on. 

f  Daen  05,  poetic  ogham,  a  poem  on  the  division  of  B, 
as  one  for  B,  two  for  L,  three  for  F,  and  so  on,  through  all 
Caillchu  la,  i.  e.  Caillethumhall,  an  old  woman  ;  a  tale  for 
the  division  of  II  in  the  same  manner ;  the  good  son  through 
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the  division  ofM ;  the  same  way  Beaga,  little  ones,  through 
A,  as  one  for  A,  two  for  O,  three  for  U,  and  so  on. 

f  O5  uipba  ogham  of  countries  :  B,  Biail;  a  hatchet ; 
L,  Lornan  ;  a  banner  ;  F,  Feba ;  S,  Srathar:  N,  Naise, 
H,  Huartan;  D,  Dabach  ;  T,  Tal;  C,  Cair;  Q,  Quil. 

t  R]5  °5>  Singly  ogham,  state  names  applied  :  B,  Brian  ; 
L,  Labhraid ;  F,  Filann,  &c.,  names  of  kings  given  by  the 
king,  applied  to  the  branches. 

f  O5  Upceoc,  water  ogham  [^lap  is  green,  but  glaipe 
is  a  rivulet,  and  must  be  the  word  intended  here,  E.  B.]  ; 
green  through  the  division  of  B,  for  B,  one  green ;  two  for 
L,  three  for  F,  four  for  S,  five  for  N  ;  waterish  through  the 
division  of  H,  one  water  for  H,  two  for  D,  three  for  T, 
four  for  C,  five  waters  for  Q  [a  very  bad  liquor]. 

Qmcm,  Amhan,  a  river,  through  the  division  ofM,  one 
river  for  M,  two,  &c. ;  Tipra,  a  wall,  through  the  division 
of  A,  one  for  A,  &c. 

Con  05,  hound  ogham,  a  coller'd  hound  for  B ;  B,  one 
hound;  L,  two  hounds;  F,  three  hounds ;  S,  four  hounds  ; 
N,  five  hounds;  a  greyhound  for  H,  one  g-h,  &c. ;  a  hound 
boy  through  M;  a  lapdog  through  A's  division,  for  A  one 
lapdog,  two  lapdogs,  three  lapdogs,four  lapdogs,five  lapdogs. 

j*  Oarh  05,  ox  ogham,  names  of  males  given  :  a  bull  for 
division  B,  one  bull,  two  bulls,  three,  four,  five  bulls ;  an 
ox  for  division  H,  one  ox,  two  oxen,  three,  four,  and  five 
oxen;  a  year-old  for  division  M;  the  bull  of  the  herd 
through  A. 

60  o£,  cow  ogham,  the  female  names  given:  one  milks 
cow  B,  two  milks  cows,  &c. ;  a  stripper  for  H,  one  stripper, 
&c, ;  a  fatling  through  the  division  of  M,  one  fatling,  &c. ; 
a  cow  with  calf  through  the  division  of  A,  A  one  cow 
with  calf,  two  cows  with  calves,  &c. 

j"  Caec  05,  blinding  or  (puzzling)  ogham,  the  divisions 
taking  its  figures  from  Man  ;  the  division  of  B  is  on  the 
right  side ;  that  of  H  on  the  left ;  of  M  on  the  right,  and 
that  of  A  on  the  left. 

f  Cope  05,  deceiving  ogham,  transposing  the  parts  as 
above. 

TTlac  05,  son,  05,  or  Ogham  of  a  pregnant  womb,  de- 
nominated from  a  woman  bearing  children,  and  naming 
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its  branches  from  them,  whether  males  or  females ;  the 
figures  are  called  either  after  a  son  or  daughter,  as  pro- 
duced by  the  pregnancy. 

f  Coif  o£,  foot  ogham,  the  fingers  of  the  hand  give 
fio-ures  for  the  branches  and  characters  around  the  shin  ; 
formed  right  side  through  the  division  of  B,  right  across 
through  the  division  of  A  ;  one  finger  through  M,  first 
branch  of  the  division  ;  second  on  the  next,  and  so  on  ; 
five  for  the  fifth  branch,  ending  the  division. 

f  Spon  05,  nose  ogham,  the  fingers  of  the  hand  around 
the  nose,  viz.,  Similiter,  to  the  right  and  left,  and  right 
straight  across. 

f  bap  05.  .1.  hand  ogham,  viz,  Manus  aliam  percutit 
lignorum. 

[This  form  of  Ogham  line  is  given  on  PI.  I.,  between  the 
illustrations  from  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  Add  4783,  and  line 
No.  4  from  the  MS.  Book  of  Ballymote.] 

f  haorh  05,  saint  ogham,  the  initials  of  the  saint's  names 
it  is  which  forms  the  letter.    B,  Brenaid ;  L,  Laisreann  ; 

F,  Finden;  S,  Sinchell;  N,  Neasan  ;  H,  Hadamnan;  D,Don- 
nan  ;  T,  Tigheanach  ;  C,  Cronan  ;  Q,  Qeran  ;  M,  Manchan  ; 

G,  Guirgu ;  Ng,  Ngeman  ;  Cr,  Crannan  ;  R,  Ruadhanachd ; 
A,  An;  O,  Oena;  U,  Ultan;  E,  Eruan ;  I,  Ite. 

f  Odn  o£,  the  science  ogham.  Sciences  whose  names 
begin  with  the  power  or  character  called  by  them,  as 
B-Bruthmhnacht  ;  L-Lumnacht ;  F-Filiacht ;  S-Sairsi  ; 
N-Nothaircetal. 

f  6ia6  05,  meat  ogham,  as  Bairghean,  Leumhnach,  Sic 
usum  in  finem. 

j  Lupp  05,  the  herb  ogham.  The  initials  of  herbs  give 
names  to  the  characters  B-Braishech,  &c. 

t  Ceno  amume  .1.  the  head  from  the  neck.  But  as 
PI.  I.  contains  the  latter  part  of  the  explanation  of  Cend  a 
1  in  1 '1  ue,  and  the  treatise  is  continued  on  PI.  II.  and  III.  to 
the  conclusion  on  PI.  IV.,  I  omit  the  remainder  of 
M'Quiges'  History,  and  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting 
the  following  valuable  translation  and  explanation  of  the 
accompanying  plates  and  illustrations,  kindly  prepared  for 
me  by  the  ReV.  R.  Smiddy,P.P.,  Aghada,  author  of  "The 
Druids'  Ancient  Churches,  and  Round  Towers  of  Ireland," 
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its  branches  from  them,  whether  males  or  females ;  the 
figures  are  called  either  after  a  son  or  daughter,  as  pro. 
duced  by  the  pregnancy. 

t  Coir-  o£,  foot  ogham,  the  fingers  of  the  hand  give 
figures  for  the  branches  and  characters  around  the  shin  ; 
formed  right  side  through  the  division  of  B,  right  across 
through  the  division  of  A  ;  one  ringer  through  M,  first 
branch  of  the  division  ;  second  on  the  next,  and  so  on  ; 
five  for  the  fifth  branch,  ending  the  division. 

f  Spon  o£,  nose  ogham,  the  fingers  of  the  hand  around 
the  nose,  viz.,  Similiter,  to  the  right  and  left,  and  right 
straight  across. 

f  6ctr  05.  .1.  hand  ogham,  viz,  Manus  aliam  percutit 
lignorum. 

[This  form  of  Ogham  line  is  given  on  PI.  L,  between  the 
illustrations  from  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  Add  4783,  and  line 
No.  4  from  the  MS.  Book  of  Ballymote.] 

•j-  haorh  05,  saint  ogham,  the  initials  of  the  saint's  names 
it  is  which  forms  the  letter.    B,  Brenaid;  L,  Laisreann  ; 

F,  Finden;  S,  Sinchell;  N,  Neasan;  H,  Hadamnan;  D,Don- 
nan  ;  T,  Tigheanach  ;  C,  Cronan  ;  Q,  Qeran  ;  M,  Manchan ; 

G,  Guirgu  ;  Ng,  Ngeman  ;  Cr,  Crannan  ;  R,  Ruadhanachd  ; 
A,  An;  O,  Oena;  U,  Ultan;  E,  Eruan ;  I,  Ite. 

I  Odn  o£,  the  science  ogham.  Sciences  whose  names 
begin  with  the  power  or  character  called  by  them,  as 
B-Bruthmhnacht  ;  L-Lumnacht ;  F-Filiacht ;  S-Sairsi ; 
N-Nothaircetal. 

f  6ia6  o  j,  meat  ogham,  as  Bairghean,  Leumhnach,  Sic 
usum  in  finem. 

f  Lupp  05,  the  herb  ogham.  The  initials  of  herbs  give 
names  to  the  characters  B-Braishech,  &c. 

t  Ceno  ammne  .1.  the  head  from  the  neck.  But  as 
PL  I.  contains  the  latter  part  of  the  explanation  of  Cend  a 
m a  1  ne,  and  the  treatise  is  continued  on  PI.  II.  and  III.  to 
the  conclusion  on  PI.  IV.,  I  omit  the  remainder  of 
M'Quiges1  History,  and  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting 
the  following  valuable  translation  and  explanation  of  the 
accompanying  plates  and  illustrations,  kindly  prepared  for 
me  by  the  Rev.  h\  Smiddy,  P.P.,  Aghada,  author  of  "The 
Druids'  Ancient  Churches,  and  Round  Towers  of  Ireland," 
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and  the  Rev.  E.  Barry,  Aghada,  for  publication  in  this 
journal.  It  was  at  the  instigation  of  these  gentlemen  that 
I  completed  the  tracings.  The  amount  of  labour  bestowed 
(although  one  of  love  to  them)  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  duly 
appreciated  by  the  members  of  the  Association,  particularly 
when  I  mention  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  trouble  they 
have  taken,  their  only  regret  is  that  I  did  not,  by  tracing 
the  entire  treatise,  enable  them  to  complete  the  work.  All 
errors  are  to  be  attributed  to  my  ignorance  in  transcribing. 
Taking  up  the  history,  the  first  portion  translated  is  the 
line  before  referred  to,  just  over  illustration  No.  4,  PI.  I. 

.  .  .  Oochli  co  picm  cecqiu  cappna,  bap  05am  moon, 
Manus  aliam  percutit  lignorum.  From  the  left  oblique 
quite  across,  the  palm  of  the  hand  ogham,  that  is  the  hand 
strikes  another  (alium)  of  the  trees  (that  is  of  the  Ogham 
letters). 

la,  2a,  3a,  are  the  diphthongs  ea,  ui,  ae  ;  4a  an  index 
mark. 

Plate  I. 

ocnb  mpeocnb  '  a5ur  A  ^IL 

certain  letters   a  o  u   e     i     ea  oi   and  there  fitted. 

5a.  G|i  lech  y^QMr  paile,  apart  ea  ia  ae,  other  letters. 

G^up  Ogam  naippmech  ainm  ele  in  050:1m  pea  ut  est 
■^^  n  looon  cepule,  and  Ogham  Nairismeach  is  another 
name  of  this  Ogham,  as-qule,  that  is  certle  -  a  ball  of 
yarn'. 

Cenn  po  mume  oon  co  rappna  inc  05am  pemuc  looon, 
caipipin,  pop  pio  in  t>epio  in  anma  a  copach  00  pepibeo, 
lap  na  peoaib  1  oilpib  ut  est  ;  / +--♦+*« -/////  moon  mael,  p, 
looon,  puip. 

Head  under  neck,  then,  the  inscription  is  contrary-wise 
before  you  ;  that  is  instead  of1  the  final  letter  of  the  name 
to  write  its  initial  letter  over  again,  after  the  letters  proper 
[to  the  name],  as  M.  A.  E.  R.,  that  is  mael  R,  that  is  ruis 
[the  elder  tree  =  the  name  of  the  letter  R~|. 


1  This  translation  is  in  keeping  with 
the  figure  which  omits  L ;  pop  might 
otherwise  be  translated  beyond.  In  either 
case  ihe  text  requires  the  example  to  end 
not  in  K  but  in  M.  The  emphatic  words 
4th  ser.,  vol.  nr. 


it>on  puip,  tbat  is  R,  probably  express 
the  surprise  of  the  writer  who  tran- 
scribed the  Book  of  Ballymote  at  finding 
R,  instead  of  M  in  the  text  which  be 
copied. 

2E 
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Nachaip  nn  cecmn  lobon  in  pio  roipech  in  anma  bo 
rcrnbenn  in  meoon  na  cpaibi  a^up  mc  ainm  oo  pcpibao 
co  oipeach  uaoa  co  oepeo  na  cpaibi  a^up  a  pcpibao  ppi 
rpopc  co  uopach  na  cpaibi  conio  inann  ni  bip  1  copach 
a^up  an  oepeoh  na  cpaibi  iot)on  oepeb  in  anma  lppeo 
bip  a  cecrap  oe  ut  est  in  hac  figura.  Ceallach  coimoep 
a  aip  le^ino  pip  a^up  puap  a£up  ip  ap  a  meoon  ap  le^- 
cap  inc  ainm  ap  ip  ann  ica  in  pit>  eopach  in  anma. 

A  serpent  [coiled]  around  [its]  head  ;  that  is,  to 
write  the  first  letter  of  the  name  in  the  middle  of  the  line 
[or  series],  and  to  write  the  name  from  it  in  direct  order 
to  the  end  of  the  line,  and  in  reversed  order  to  the  beginning 
of  the  line ;  so  that  it  is  the  same  thing  that  is  written  at 
the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  line,  that  is,  the  end  of 
the  name  is  what  is  on  either  [extremity]  of  it,  as  in  this 
figure  Cellach.  With  equal  correctness  it  is  to  be  read 
down  and  up,  and  it  is  from  the  middle  the  name  is  read, 
for  the  first  letter  of  the  name  is  there. 

(See  No.  1  and  a)  ut  est. 

hcallc   C    e  llach. 

No.  2  and  b.  Gpaoach  pinn  ann  po  pip,  Fionn's  ladder- 
Ogham  here  below. 

No.  3  and  c.  Qicme  beuhi,  the  group  of  B,  the  group 
of  H,  the  group  of  M,  the  group  of  A,  otherwise,  BLFSN. 
IIDTCQu.   MG,  so  the  rest  (i.  e.  Ng  str.  R.)  ;  AO,  so  the 
rest  (i.  e.  U,  E.  1.)  ;  the  out  group  as  an  end. 
No.  4  and  d.  Cueh  05am  ann  po, 

The  sinew  Ogham  here, 
aicme  huarha,  muine,  ailme, 

group  of  H,  of  M,     of  A. 

popaicme  po, 
This  is  an  out  group. 
No.  5  and  e.  "Cpe  bhpuinmech  po, 

The  three-ridged  [Ogham]  this. 
The  II  group,  the  M  group. 

No.  52  and  f.  Upe  lup^ach  pint), 

The  three-staff  [Ogham]  of  Fionn. 
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No.  6,  7.       Lat)  05am,  cncme  H, 

A  canal  Ogham.  the  group  of  H. 

aicme,  b,  cncme,  m, 

the  group  of  B,  „  M, 

aicme,  ailme, 

the  group  of  A. 
No.  8.  Ceauap  opuimnech  Cpuuem. 

The  four-ridged  [Ogham]  of  Crutine. 

alicep  bechi  map  peo  mil. 

otherwise  B  [group].    All  like  this. 

Dpo  ipet)  C015  ap  in  pio  oeoenach  icon 
aicme  uile, 

so  that  there  are  (5)  for  the  last  letter  of 
every  group. 

Op  05am  iot)on,  bam  ap  aicmi  beichi 
eliu  ap  aicme  h,  lapnu  ap  aicme  m. 
laeg  ap  aicmi  ailme  100011  aen  01b  ap 
mceo  pio  na  aicmi  aoo  ap  m  pit)  ca- 
naipce  a^jup  map  pin  uile. 

A  faun-Ogham,  that  is  (oam)  a  buck, 
for  the  B  group  ;  a  doe  (elic)  for  the 
H  group  ;  a  faun  (iapnu)  for  the  M 
group  ;  a  sucking  calf  (lae^)  for  the 
A  group  ;  that  is,  one  of  them  for  the 
first  letter  of  the  group,  two  of  them 
for  the  second,  and  thus  all ;  so  that 
there  are  five  of  them  for  the  last 
letter  of  every  group. 
No.  9-  TCun  O^am  na  pian 

The  secret  Ogham  of  the  Fianna. 

apoile. 

[so]  the  rest. 
No.  10.  Gbaoach  llaino. 

The  aspen,  or  character  x  [Ogham] 
of  Ilann  [ebao,  the  aspen  tree  being 
the  name  of  x  -  the  diphthong  ea], 
[This  x  character  is  misplaced  on  the 
Kun  Ogham  line  No.  9]. 
No.  11.  Ogam  bpicpenn  looon  in  ooimni  in  bi  m 

pio  ipin  aip^icip  ipe  lin  plepe  pcpib- 
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rap  in  a  uach  ut  in  figura  moon  aen 
oobeirhi  piche  oo  mao1:  -«-- h--.hi  mi  w» 
The  Ogham  of  Bricriu,  that  is,  the  dis- 
tance of  a  letter  from  the  top  of 
the  alphabet,  corresponds  with  the 
number  of  strokes  [scores]  that  are 
written  to  form  that  single  letter,  as  in 
the  figure ;  that  is,  one  for  the  letter  B, 
twenty  for  the  letter  I. 

Plate  II. 

No.  1.  Ogam  uipo  inc  opo  bip  ppia  peouib  in  aib- 
gicip,  lOon,  in  pio  lp  uopeachu  apaile  in  aipgicip  ipe  lp 
ropecu  pcpibchap  ac  oenam  anma  o^oencha  he  lpinamm 
loon  bpan  B.  L.  £).  R.  A.  A.  I.  labpaio. 

The  Ogham  of  order — the  order  letters  have  in  the 
alphabet,  that  is,  the  letter  which  precedes  the  rest  in  the 
alphabet,  is  sooner  written  in  forming  the  name  [and  the 
letter  which  comes  later  in  the  alphabet]  is  later  in  the 
name,  as  in  this  figure ; 

bnra  bldraai 
3"  rim~/////~*~  tl^t  is  Bran  )  3-  77]  ^^///-  -  —  Labraid. 

O^am  ap  a  mbi  aen  loon  aen  plepc  pop  cpaib 
no  pcpibao  la  £ach  pio,  ut  est  in  hac  figura  B,  Tr 
L  TTT,  aroile  H  ii,  D  ill,  aroile  #,  M         S  aroile  A 

-H-,  0  -+"-. 

Tlie  Ogham,  with  an  additional  one,  that  is,  with 
every  letter  to  write  one  stroke  more  than  it  has  in  the 
Ogham  alphabet  [craobh],  as  in  this  figure  [so],  the  rest 
do.  do. 

No.  2.  Ogam  aolen  pio,  the  Ogham  a  letter  elopes. 

^lepelgi  icon,  oa  ainm  00  gebionn  loon  each  upi  na 
cele  01b  lOon  copach  m  cec  anma  00  pcpibao  Oingi  a 
leuh  agup  ropach  in  anma  ele  in  a  Oiait>  agup  oepeo  in 
ceo  anma  in  a  oiaio  agup  oepeo  in  anma  ele  postea  agup 
ica  anmanna  a  noenuap  pin  anna  copai^h  pin  agup  oepio 
inunn  ainm  acaiu  lpm  oa  cpaib  ann. 


1  A  little  poom  is  given  in  this  charac-  it  is  impossible  to  make  it  all  out  cor- 
tcr,  but  the  vellum  is  so  discoloured  that  rcctly. 


ail 


O 


f 


J 


\  * — .  l>  it- 


CO 


^  =  0 


00 
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rap  in  a  uach  ut  in  figura  moon  aen 

oobeirhi  piche  oo  loao1:  -*—** »   ****** 

The  Ogham  of  Bricriu,  that  is,  the  dis- 
tance of  a  letter  from  the  top  of 
the  alphabet,  corresponds  with  the 
number  of  strokes  [scores]  that  are 
written  to  form  that  single  letter,  as  in 
the  figure ;  that  is,  one  for  the  letter  B, 
twenty  for  the  letter  I. 

Plate  II. 

No.  1.  O^arn  uipo  inc  opo  bip  ppia  peoaib  in  aib- 
gicip,  mon,  in  pio  lp  uopeachu  apaile  in  aip^icip  ipe  lp 
copecu  pcpibchap  ac  oenam  anma  o^oencha  he  lpmainm 
loon  bpan  B.  L.  D.  R.  A.  A.  I.  labpaio. 

The  Ogham  of  order — the  order  letters  have  in  the 
alphabet,  that  is,  the  letter  which  precedes  the  rest  in  the 
alphabet,  is  sooner  written  in  forming  the  name  [and  the 
letter  which  comes  later  in  the  alphabet]  is  later  in  the 
name,  as  in  this  figure ; 

BNRA  BLDRAAI 

^TimY////-*  tnat  is  Bran  )  3"  771 — ^"/////  ^  Labraid. 

O^am  ap  a  mbi  aen  icon  aen  plepc  pop  cpaib 
no  pcpibao  la  £ach  pio,  ut  est  in  hac  figura  B,  -p- 
L  TTf,  aroile  H  ii,  D  ill,  aroile  #,  M  ///-,  S  aroile  A 

-H-,  O  -+H-. 

The  Ogham,  with  an  additional  one,  that  is,  with 
every  letter  to  write  one  stroke  more  than  it  has  in  the 
Ogham  alphabet  [craobh],  as  in  this  figure  [so],  the  rest 
do.  do. 

No.  2.  Ogam  aolen  pit),  the  Ogham  a  letter  elopes. 

^lepel^i  loon,  oa  ainm  00  ^ebionn  icon  each  epi  na 
cele  Oib  lbon  copach  in  ceu  anma  00  pcpibao  Oin^i  a 
lech  a^up  ropach  in  anma  ele  in  a  Oiaio  agup  oepeo  in 
ceo  anma  in  a  oiaio  a^up  oepeo  in  anma  ele  postea  a^up 
ica  anmanna  a  noenuap  pin  anna  copai^h  pin  a^up  oepio 
lnunn  ainm  acaic  lpm  oa  cpaib  ann. 


1  A  little  pnotn  is  given  in  this  eharac-  it  is  impossible  to  make  it  all  out  cor- 
ttr,  but  the  vellum  is  so  discoloured  that     recti  jr. 


i  mi  r 


all 


v.-J/,    /g     Ttl'il[JrJ^  jfoa     fell  ??e<g 

9  ^kVw^^   ^ 

,o  j^t^t^ — ■ 

mwije-  4s  ft*U&    Title  ^  -sln/ioWi  4ct^T<^  tffiu^rTof  j^i  -rc^^iin^  l(c  fcif  ijf 
;'A>  ir.WqiTriT.iftii]#^ ini  K  51™ iw/Iiiii  mtf^% /# niiHilf  rnf^~ ^  :  


^iti^f^P3  4^<C^1H^  W^lFfni  ^vpofTci-pcii  wVr^/»<>tc  - '  ^ 

■  ^r^^Jr/;//i»iife#^*  

w  ^Jjum  luiiii  iTn  TiTnifriitMii.miiiinilhi^^ 


7111171  11  ^w^.7iu^.Tw:^-1t>^e.'a<f^:tt<^.ii'ffr:»5-7'y 


4  o  7^ 
innnTirn^TTririT:  1 1 11  (1  mi .  1  inn-mr— 


0"54ili  tni 413171  ^4n^-i  Tc^rfi;iaad5a4ic^yi'4  ti-7-j:«o vxn  xsocd&ctiiM^  u  ixf'-pv aojXaic  ^inur 

"  &HWi0,sWJuw4iw.wmrittli  — ' 


 /////////«'_  mil  mi  nnTTOl)  tj^v  ,  - 

n5  £   Aa«  « 


m1 
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The  struggle  of  the  chase,  that  is  to  link  two  names, 
i.  e.  both  entangled  together  ;  that  is,  to  write  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  first  name  to  the  extent  of  half  of  it ;  and  the 
beginning  of  the  second  name  after  it ;  and  the  end  of  the 
first  name  after  that ;  and  the  end  of  the  second  name 
after  all  ;  and  thus,  in  both  series,  the  names  that  are 
formed  in  the  beginnings  and  in  the  endings  are  the  same 
name. 

Bee  Ler  an  an 

y  r^  mi .  Tr^^^:-HW^Tnr_Becanleran— 

Feth— ^  Seg  nat  nat 

Fethnat  segnat  aliter.  ^^F^S1  >  otherwise,  the  struggle 
of  the  chase. 

No.  3.  Cpao  cjiioe  ecep. 

Torment  of  a  learned  man's  heart?  [so]  the  rest,  i.  e. 
g  Ng.  St.  [so]  the  rest,  i.  e.  o-u-e. 

„  „  Qpm  05am  loon,  5m  ap  aicmi  bechi.  Scioxh 
ap  aicmi  h.  Claioiom  ap  aicmi  m.  Cal^aoe^1  ap  aicmi 
a  aen  01b  ap  ceu  pio  £ibe  aicme  a  oa  ap  in  uanaiye. 

The  arms-Ogam ;  that  is,  a  dart  [$ai]  for  the  group 
commencing  with  B  ;  a  shield  [pciach]  for  the  H  group  ; 
a  broad-sword  [claioim]  for  the  M  group ;  a  good  or  red- 
pointed  sword  [col^]  for  the  A  group  ;  that  is,  one  of 
them  instead  of  the  first  letter,  whatever  be  the  group  ; 
two  of  them  for  the  second. 

No.  4.  O^am  acomalcach  icon  in  pio  lpnepa  oon  pio 

B  L 

00  pcpibao  1  maille  ppip  ^an  epoipe  -rirTTTTr  aP01^e 

H     D  M       G  AO 

JJIILJJI  apoile  -f-/fjf-/ff-  apoile  -*--m-m--h+- apoile. 

The  bonded  Ogham ;  that  is,  together  with  a  letter  to 
write  the  letter  next  to  it  to  the  right ;  [so]  the  rest, 
F,  S,  N ;  [so]  the  rest,  T,  C,  Qu ;  [so]  the  rest,  do. 

„  „  Ogam  eannach  loon  oa  pio  munna  ap  in  pio 
loon  oa  bechi  ap  beuhi. 


1  Calsabes,  seemingly  an  error  O'Curry,  was  an  "  Ivory -hil ted  small 
for    cal5-nt)et>,    which,  according   to  sword." 
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Unison  Ogham,  that  is,  to  write  the  same  letter  twice 
instead  of  once  ;  that  is,  two  Bs  for  B,  and  [so]  the  rest.  * 

No.  5.  Do  popaicmib  a^up  oeachuib  in  o^aim  annpo 
aip  ricai^  bpogmoin  lap  na  biox  a  oeich  agup  a  pojiaicmi 
a^up  a  popbechi  apup  apoile. 

Of  the  out  groups  and  syllables  of  the  Ogham  here  : 
For  necus  bpo^moip?  which  have  their  syllables  and  out 
groups  and  their  strange  B  and  the  rest. 

Sigla,  bacht,  lacht,  flacht,  secht,  necht,  huath,  drong, 
tect,  caecht,  quar,  maei,  gaeth,  ngael,  sturrecht,  rect,  ang, 
ong,  ung,  eng,  ing. 

Nos.  6,  7,  8.  Various  other  syllabic  characters  not  in 
the  order  of  the  alphabet  follow. 

No.  9 


it>on,  that  is, 


bei  chi 
bechi 
Birch. 

B 

T 


learn  =  Elm. 
Imp 

Mountain  Ash. 
L 


pepnn  fail 


pepn 

Alder. 
f 

TTT 


pail 
Willow. 


nenbaic= Nettle? 

nin 

Ash. 
N 


P5e  =  Hawthorn. 

baip 

sp  om  =  Elder. 

coll 

huach 

bup 

cinbi 

coll 

Hawthorn. 

Oak. 

Unknown. 

Hazel. 

II 

D 

T 

c 

_L 

-li- 

JiL 

Mil 

Ttrr  nrrr 

cruilleann  =  Holly, 
quepc 
Apple-tree. 


mibm 

mum 

Vine. 
M 


5iup  =  Mistletoe.  |  pleach  =  Broom. 

5opc  nsebal 

Ivy.  Reed. 
G  NG 


/  // 


# 


bp  01 51  on  =  Blackthorn, 
pail  Opong 
pcpaiph 

Blackthorn. 
STE 


1  The  fifth  lino  gives  the  Ogham  cha- 
,  the  fourth  its  corresponding  La- 
tin  letter-,  the  third,  Dr.  O'Donovan's 
translation  of  the  tree-names  of  the  cha- 
racten  ;  the  second  those  tree-namea, 
and  the  top  line  gives  a  gloss  on  those 
names.  The  gloss  on  **  coll,"  and  per- 
haps on  "main,"  is  merely  a  repetition. 
In  the  case  of  B,  F,  S,  D,  R  and  I,  it  gives 
a  more  modern  form  of  their  namea.  For 
huath,  Btraiph,  and  perhaps  onn,  which 


are  ohsolete,  it  substitutes  in  explanation 
more  modern  names  which  have  the  same 
meaning,  though  not  the  same  initials,  as 
the  obsolete  names. 

In  the  case  of  L,  N,  I,  Q,  G,  Ng,  A,  U, 
and  perhaps  E,  for  the  obsolete  names  of 
trees  commencing  with  these  letters,  it 
substitutes  names  of  trees  which  have  the 
same  initials,  but  far  different  meanings, 
assuming  that  Dr.  O'Donovan's  transla- 
tion is  correct. 
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pepup  aball  =  Apple, 
paic 

puip  ailm 
Elder.  Fir. 
B  A 

w  * 


pepup 
onn 
I  Furze. 
O 

-4+- 

01 


umpecmn  =  Ash. 
up 

Heath, 
u 

-M-t- 

ui      ia  ae 


eben  = 

Ivy. 

lubap  =Yew. 

ebab 

ibab 

Aspen. 

Yew. 

E 

I 

-+H44- 

X  0 


"X"  Ta 


„  „  Saicheach  pochpom,  clu  comboil  oooain^; 
poluaich  luchc  apmbip  bpec  oc  pinn^laip  oep^  [gloss,  mi- 
ooch  pinoi  a^up  apoile]  oc  pino  inaelpem  [gloss,  ap  oach 
pmOi  a^up  apoile]  puipino  [bep^  maepech  leiceal  bpan, 
cpuichean  popopc  an  po  pip,  oooain^  bpec. 

A  vessel  curved  underneath,  a  dismal  habitation, 
worthless  people  [?]  speckled,  of  a  light-green  colour,  red 
[of  the  colour  of  whiteness,  and  the  rest]  ;  light  doe  colour, 
red  doe  colour,  half-white  or  greyish-white,  black,  varie- 
gated.  Foreign  swine  :  here  below,  darkish-speckled. 

No.  10.  TTluc  o^aim  pmoliach  loch  cpon  pop^lap 
ceooch  pinni  ceooch  leichi  a§up  apoile. 

Swine  Ogham,  or  Ogham  of  the  colours  of  swine. 
White — any  shade  of  fairness  ;  gray — any  shade  of  gray  - 
ness  ;  black,  brown,  ultra-gray,  and  the  rest. 

No.  11.  O^am  po  mepc  bpeap  loon  6pep  mac  Glachan 
lOon  ba  $ep  oo  oul  pech  $an  a  le^aoh  po  lao  lapam  inc 
o^ampo  m  a  uchc  ic  ceco  a  cac  min^e  cuipe^  po  mebaio 
lapam  in  each  paippin  gen  po  bai  ac  legao  m  o^aim  lpipo 
apgicip  mo^aimpea  mon  pcpibchap  in  pit)  lappin  lin  liuip 
bip  lpm  amm  in  ouine. 

The  Ogham  which  Breas  composed  :  that  is,  Breas, 
son  of  Elatha.  It  was  a  druidical  prohibition  for  him  to 
go  past  without  reading  it ;  then  he  put  this  Ogham  in  his 
breast  when  coming  into  the  battle  of  Moytura.  After- 
wards he  lost  the  battle,  not  having  been  reading  the 
Ogham.  Here  is  the  alphabet  of  this  Ogham:  the  letter 
or  Ogham  character  is  written  after  the  number  of  letters 
in  the  name  of  the  person,  see  line  No.  11  ;  Bethe,  Luis, 
Fern,  Sail,  Nin,  Huath,  Dur,  Tinne,  Coll,  and  the  rest. 

No.  12.  Ogam  oe^inach,  iDon  in  licip  oeghmach  Don 
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cnnm  do  pcpibao  ap  pon  in  peoa  icon,  eoao  ap  bechi  pail 
an  hup  nin  ap  pepnn  luip  ap  pail  nin  ap  nin  agup  apoile. 

The  final  Ogham  :  that  is  to  write  the  last  letter  of  the 
name  [of  a  character]  instead  of  the  character  ;  that  is,  E 
[the  final  letter  of  Bethe]  for  B  ;  S  [the  last  letter  of 
Luis]  for  L  ;  Nn  for  F  [not  written] ;  L  for  S,  N  for  N, 
and  so  the  rest. 

No.  13.  Cenn  ap  nuaill,  icon,  in  pit>  oeomach  Do  gach 
aicme  pcpibao  ap  in  pioh  coipech  agup  in  pio  coipech  Oo 
each  aicme  ap  in  pio  noetnnach  iDon  nin  aip  bechi  agup 
bechi  ap  nin  agup  gach  pio  ap  a  cele  ipm  aicmi  uili  agup 
gach  ni  oimpoo  inci  pen  uile  ppi  cpopc. 

The  head  howling  [at  being  degraded  to  the  last  place]  ; 
that  is,  to  write  the  last  letter  of  every  group  instead  of 
the  first  letter,  and  the  first  letter  of  every  group  instead 
of  the  last  letter ;  that  is,  N  for  B,  and  B  for  N,  and  every 
letter  throughout  the  group  for  another,  and  to  reverse  the 
position  of  everything  in  the  entire  group  itself. 

No.  14.  Ogam  ap  abaipceap  cecpap  loon  ceacopa 
peaoa  nama  labaipceap  ann  loon  ouip  agup  cinni,  luip 
pepn  loon  ouip  ap  bechi  aicme  mle  cinni  ap  uach  aicme 
uile  Imp  ap  mum  aicme  uile  pepn  ap  ailm  aicme  uile 
iDon  ouip  ap  bechi  oa  ouip  ap  luip  agup  map  pin  uile. 

The  Ogham  called  the  company  of  four  :  that  is,  only 
four  letters  are  pronounced  in  it,  that  is  D  and  T,  L  and  F ; 
that  is,  D  instead  of  all  the  B  group;  T  instead  of  all  the 
H  group;  L  for  M's  entire  group;  and  F  for  A's  entire 
group  ;  that  is  a  D  for  B,  two  Ds  for  L,  and  so  all :  see 
illustration,  No.  14. 

No.  15.  Ogam  buaiohip  popanna,  mon,  in  cecna  pio 
Do  gach  aicme  ap  beuhi,  aicme  uile  in  pio  canaipe  Oo 
gacli  aicme  ap  uach  aicme  uile  in  cpep  pio  oo  gach 
aicme  ap  mum  aicme  uile  agup  apoile. 

The  Ogham  of  extraordinary  disturbance  :  that  is  the 
first  letter  of  every  group  in  place  of  the  entire  B  group  ; 
the  second  letter  of  every  group  in  place  of  the  entire  H 
group  ;  the  third  letter  of  every  group  in  place  of  the  entire 
M  group,  and  so  the  rest. 

No.  16.  Ogam  pinn  ppi  oepca  lOon  ppaech  ppi  cpopc 
mon  aicme  ailme  ppi  cpopc  ap  aicme  bechi  mon  ioao  ap 
bechi  agup  bechi  ap  ioat>,  aicme  muine  ap  aicme  uach 
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cnnm  do  p cpibaD  ap  pon  in  peoa  loon,  eoao  ap  bechi  pail 
ap  Imp  mn  aji  pepnn  Imp  ap  pail  nin  ap  nin  agup  apoile. 

The  final  Ogham  :  that  is  to  write  the  last  letter  of  the 
name  [of  a  character]  instead  of  the  character  ;  that  is,  E 
[the  final  letter  of  Bethe]  for  B  ;  S  [the  last  letter  of 
Luis]  for  L  ;  Nn  for  F  [not  written] ;  L  for  S,  N  for  N, 
and  so  the  rest. 

No.  13.  Cenn  ap  nnaill,  it>on,  in  pio  Oeomach  oo  gach 
aicnie  pcpibao  ap  in  pioh  coipech  agup  in  pio  coipech  Do 
each  aicme  ap  in  pio  noetnnach  lOon  mn  aip  bechi  agup 
bechi  ap  nin  agup  gach  pio  ap  a  cele  ipin  aicmi  uili  agup 
gach  m  oimpoo  mci  pen  uile  ppi  cpopc. 

The  head  howling  [at  being  degraded  to  the  last  place]  ; 
that  is,  to  write  the  last  letter  of  every  group  instead  of 
the  first  letter,  and  the  first  letter  of  every  group  instead 
of  the  last  letter ;  that  is,  N  for  B,  and  B  for  N,  and  every 
letter  throughout  the  group  for  another,  and  to  reverse  the 
position  of  everything  in  the  entire  group  itself. 

No.  14.  Ogam  ap  abaipueap  cecpap  loon  ceacopa 
peaoa  nama  labaipceap  ann  loon  ouip  agup  cinni,  luip 
pepn  loon  ouip  ap  bechi  aicme  uile  cinni  ap  uach  aicme 
uile  Imp  ap  mum  aicme  uile  pepn  ap  ailm  aicme  uile 
lOon  ouip  ap  bechi  oa  ouip  ap  Imp  agup  map  pin  uile. 

The  Ogham  called  the  company  of  four  :  that  is,  only 
four  letters  are  pronounced  in  it,  that  is  D  and  T,  L  and  F ; 
that  is,  D  instead  of  all  the  B  group;  T  instead  of  all  the 
H  group;  L  for  M's  entire  group;  and  F  for  A's  entire 
group  ;  that  is  a  D  for  B,  two  Ds  for  L,  and  so  all :  see 
illustration,  No.  14. 

No.  15.  Ogam  buaiohip  popanna,  lOon,  in  cecna  pio 
Oo  gach  aicme  ap  bechi,  aicme  uile  in  pio  canaipe  oo 
gach  aicme  ap  uach  aicme  uile  in  cpep  pio  oo  gach 
aicme  ap  mum  aicme  uile  agup  apoile. 

The  Ogham  of  extraordinary  disturbance  :  that  is  the 
first  letter  of  every  group  in  place  of  the  entire  B  group  ; 
the  second  letter  of  every  group  in  place  of  the  entire  H 
group  ;  the  third  letter  of  every  group  in  place  of  the  entire 
M  group,  and  so  the  rest. 

No.  16.  Ogam  pwn  ppi  oepca  lOon  ppaech  ppi  cpopc 
mon  aicme  ailrne  ppi  cpopc  ap  aicme  bechi  lOon  mao  ap 
bechi  agup  bechi  ap  ioat>,  aicme  mmne  ap  aicme  uach 
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it)on  puip  ap  uauh  agup  uach  ap  puip  agup  apoile  aicme 
beichi  ap  aicme  ailme  ppi  cpopc  agup  aicme  uauh  ap 
aicme  mmne  ppi  cpope. 

The  Ogham,  "  point  towards  the  pit,"  heath,  the  direc- 
tion of  its  growth  reversed  ;  that  is  the  A  group  reversed 
in  place  of  the  B  group,  that  is  I  for  B  and  B  for  I  ;  the 
M  group  reversed  in  place  of  the  H  group,  that  is  R  for 
H  and  H  for  R,  and  so  the  rest ;  the  B  group  reversed  in 
place  of  the  A  group,  and  the  II  group  reversed  in  place 
of  the  M  group. 

Ppaech  ppi  cpopc  pa  bop. 

The  heath  with  the  direction  of  its  growth  reversed, 
drooping  from  the  rampart. 

No.  17.  Ogam  maignech  icon  maigin  icep  gach  oa 
pio  mon  cocpich  nama  Don  pioh  pen. 

The  enclosed  Ogham  :  that  is,  an  enclosure  between 
every  two  letters,  that  is  merely  a  boundary  to  the  letter 
itself. 

6 pec  mop,  the  great  trout  [from  the  spots]. 

No.  18.  Ogam  comepgoa  mon  gach  oapa  pit)  oaicmib 
bechi  agup  huarh  oo  pcpibao  comep^oa  gach  Oapa  pio 
oaicmib  muine  agup  ailme  in  ceona. 

Mixed  Ogham  :  that  is,  to  write  every  second  letter 
from  the  group  of  B  and  H  mixed  together,  and  in  the 
same  way  to  write  the  letters  of  the  groups  of  M  and  A 
alternately. 

Ogam  inapbach  mon  aicme  h  pe  aicme  b  agup  aicme 
ailme  pe  aicme  muine. 

The  Ogham  of  banishment  :  that  is,  the  group  of  H 
before  the  group  of  B,  and  the  A  group  before  the  M 
group. 

Plate  III. 

No.  1.  Sluag  Ogam  mon  m  pio  pen  oo  pcpibao,  ter 
[gl.  lOon,  inacpi]  aip  epen  mon  beuhi  ter  [gl.  inacpi]  luip 
ter  [gl.  inacpi]  agup  apoile. 

The  multitude  Ogham  :  that  is,  instead  a  letter  to  write 
the  letter  itself  three  times;  that  is  B  three  times,  L  three 
times,  and  so  the  rest  (the  gloss  gives  an  equivalent  in  Irish 
for  the  Latin  ter). 

No.  2.  Ogam  mo  co  ino,  mon  oa  mo  na  cpaibi  oo 

4th  ser.,  vol.  hi.  2  F 
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acorn  al  loon  aicme  mime  oo  mepc  ppi  cpopc  ap  aicme 
berhi  lOon  mhao  icep  bechi  agup  luip  a^up  apoile  cucme 
m  oo  mepc  ap  aicme  h  na  popaicmi  map  pm. 

The  Ogham  "  end  to  end :"  that  is,  to  bring  together 
both  ends  of  the  Ogham  alphabet ;  or  to  mix  the  re- 
versed group  of  A  with  the  B  group,  that  is  I  between  B 
and  L,  and  so  the  rest;  and  to  mix  the  (reversed)  group 
of  M  with  the  H  group  ;  the  out  groups  in  like  manner. 

O^am  leni  oa  peib,  loon  piab  ecip  ^ach  Oa  pio  in 
cepc  O^aim. 

The  Ogham  with  its  two  streaks  :  that  is,  a  line  be- 
between  every  two  letters  of  the  standard  Ogham. 

No.  3.  Ogam  pepamach  ap  lp  ameoon  inonn  ap  lp 
aim  popbaiceap  a^up  lp  ap  a  lech  oeginai^h  leghchap 
prius  ap  ip  ann  bip  aicmi  bechi  a^up  huacha  ap  ipm  a 
meoon  aca  popba  na  ceicpe  naicme. 

"  Stationary  Ogham,"  for  its  middle  is  the  same,  for  it 
is  there  it  is  completed,  and  it  is  from  its  latter  half  it  is 
first  read,  for  the  B  and  H  groups  are  there  ;  for  the  con- 
clusion of  the  four  groups  are  in  its  middle. 

<5°PU  po  1 10,  ap  na  bee  oa  pio  pop  aen  liu  lOon  cpi 
peoa  ecip  ^ach  oa  pio  o'aieme  beuhi. 

"  The  garden  under  colour,"  for  there  are  not  two  letters 
[in  succession]  of  one  colour  ;  that  is,  three  letters  between 
every  two  letters  of  the  B  group. 

No.  4.  Coll  ap  ^uea,  mon  aicme  b  agup  aicme  h 
agup  aicme  m  $an  comepcu^uoh  a^up  coll  ap  aicme 
ailme  a  uile  mon  coll  a^up  Oa  coll  agup  upicuill  a^up 
cechpi  cuill  a^up  coi£  cuill. 

"  The  letter  C  in  place  of  the  vowels  that  is,  not  to 
disturb  the  B,  H,  and  M  groups,  and  to  put  C  for  the 
entire  A  group,  that  is  a  C,  two  Cs,  three  Cs,  four  Cs,  five 
Cs. 

hpec  ovj  beo,  the  lively  little  trout  (comp.  bpec  mop, 
PI.  II.  No.  ITa). 

No.  5.  Ceano  unpeapan,  the  head  strife. 

.,    „  Ogam  oeoach,  the  toothed  Ogham. 
No.  G.  Ceano  oebca,  the  head  dispute. 
No.  7.  lnpmcheach,  the  inwardly  prolonged. 

„  Oiopuim,  the  ridgeless  or  Lineless. 
No.  8.  05am  poapac,  the  Ogham  of  stops. 
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No,  8.  O^am  ne^laoae  mon  in  crn^eo  pit)  pooailc. 

Negligent  Ogham,  that  is,  the  fifth  letter  cut  off. 

No.  9.  Ogam  ebaoach  mon  ebao  ecin  ^ach  oa  pio. 

The  aspen  Ogham  :  that  is,  an  ■)(-  between  every  two 
letters  [Ebhadh  being  the  name  of  }(,  the  Ogham  equiva- 
lent of  the  diphthong  ea]. 

No.  10.  O^am  poneapa  icon  in  pio  bain  in  pio  ap  a 
^ualaino  Do  buain  l  maille  ppiip  £an  po^narn  pcnp. 

Tlie  Ogham  bearing  the  next  :  that  is,  to  take  to- 
gether with  a  letter  the  letter  that  touches  it  on  the 
shoulder  without  affecting  its  power. 

No.  11.  In  oiupapuach  ann  yo  mon  oiupaipu  ^ach 
aicime  ap  aile  imon  cec  pio  ipe  cec  pio  na  haicme 
canaipe  ut  est. 

The  encroaching  Ogham  here  :  every  group  encroaches 
on  another  as  to  the  first  letter,  the  first  letter  it  is  of  the 
succeeding  group — As  example. 

Ucteb  05am  clachrga  loon  o'aen  uaeb  uile  na  pegapa 
pip.    See  line  L,  PI.  IV. 

The  side  Ogham  of  Tlachtga :  that  is,  on  one  side  are 
all  the  letters  here  below. 

No.  12.  [Not  named.]  O^am  cpomcheann,  the  Ogham 
heavy  head  [M  and  N,  PI.  IV.  also]. 

Ogam  6pimoin,the  Ogham  of  Erimon  ;  a^up  apoile, 
and  so  the  rest. 

No.  13.  Snaici  pnimach,  the  twining  thread  [Line  0, 
PI.  IV.  also]. 

O^am  popounca,  the  Ogham  enclosed  in  front. 

No.  14.  Nachaip  ppia  ppaech,  the  adder  in  the  heath. 

6ac  O^am,  hinge  [or  staple]  Ogham;  B  group,  H 
group,  M  group,  &c. 

No.  15.  [Not  named.]  O^am  cean^alui, bound  Ogham. 

O^am  cpe^oae,  the  Ogham  of  piercing. 

No.  16.  [Not  named.]  O^am  p^eamach,  wall-fern 
like  Ogham.1 

Loch  05am,  the  lake  Ogham. 


1  Forms  of  characters  very  like  this  and 
No.  10,  PI.  IV.,  are  given  among  the 
examples  of  ''Ancient  Alphabets,"  by 
Ahmab  bin  Abubekr  bin  Wahshih,  pp.  38 
and  46  ;  translated  into  English  by  J  Oseph 


Hammer,  1806;  similar  characters,  with 
other  descriptions  and  illustrations  of 
Oghams,  are  also  figured  b)^  Joh.  T.  Lilje- 
gren,  in  "  Run-Lara,"  Fl.  II.,  published 
at  Stockholm,  1832. 
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No.  17.  Pictclach  pinO  agup  ipap  cuimpi  nach  pcpib- 
rheap  ache  oa  pio  00  ^ach  aicme. 

Fionn's  tooth-like  Ogham.  It  is  for  brevity  that  only 
two  letters  are  written  of  every  group. 

Ogam  aipenach,  the  shield  Ogham  ;  agup  apoile,  and 
so  the  rest. 

No.  18.  Upiaig  ppuuh  pepcepene  loon  0015  peoa  m 
jach  pnaichi. 

The  triple  stream  of  Fercertine  :  that  is,  five  letters  on 
every  thread. 

No.  19.  pe^e  pinn,  Fionn's  window. 

No.  20.  l?och  05am  TCoi^ni  l?opcaoha  15  peo,  the 
wheel  Ogham  of  Roighne  Roscadhach. 

beiehi  mon  aicme  uile.         huach  aicme  uile. 
B,  that  is  the  whole  group.     All  the  H  group. 

TTluin  aicme  uile.  Gilm  aicme  uile. 

All  the  M  group.  All  the  A  group.1 

No.  21.  lul,  &a,  are  syllabic  characters. 

Plate  IY. 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4.  poppheoa,  extra  characters  (these  are 
syllabic  characters). 

Piap  O^am,  oblique  Ogham ;  B,  agup  apoile,  and  so 
the  rest. 

No.  5.  Pcdp  1?.  A(leph),  B(eth),  G(imel),  D(aleth), 
lie,   V(au),   Z(ayin),   H(eth),   T(eth),    I(od),  C(aph), 

S  D  J  D  y  b  V  [5 

L(amed),  M(em),  N(un),  Samech,  Ain,  Phe,  Sade,  Coph, 
R(esh),  S(in),  Tern? 


1  In  this  figure  the  characteristic  eha- 
ractera  of  every  group  appear  to  be  those 
along  the  vertical  diameter,  if  so,  one  to 
five  qs  represent  the  B  group  of  letters ; 
one  to  five  ^  s  represent  the  11  group;  one 
to  five  Ca  represent  the  M  group,  and  ono 
to  five  as  represent  the  A  group.  The 
Bemicirole  or  letter  C  attached  to  the  top 
of  a  wheel  revolving  from  left  to  right, 
will,  in  itM  mid-descentj  be  concave  be- 


neath ;  at  the  bottom  it  will  be  concave  to 
the  left ;  in  mid-ascent  it  will  be  concave 
above,  and  at  the  top  it  will  be  concave  to 
the  right,  as  at  first.  The  four  classes  of 
characters  that  make  up  the  wheel  Ogham 
are  produced  from  one  by  the  revolution 
of  a  wheel,  hence  its  name.  See  Ogham 
Coll.,  M'Curtin. 

2  This  alphabet  is  a  ropy  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet;  for,  first,  the  order  of  these 
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No.  17.  Piccclach  pino  agup  lpap  cuimpi  nach  pcpib- 
rheap  ache  oa  pio  oo  ^ach  aicme. 

Fionn's  tooth-like  Ogham.  It  is  for  brevity  that  only 
two  letters  are  written  of  every  group. 

O^am  aipenach,  the  shield  Ogham  ;  agup  apoile,  and 
so  the  rest. 

No.  18.  Tpiai^  ppuch  pepcepcne  loon  C015  peoa  in 
^ach  pnaichi. 

The  triple  stream  of  Fercertine  :  that  is,  five  letters  on 
every  thread. 

No.  19.  pe^e  Pinn,  Fionn's  window. 

No.  20.  l?och  05am  Roi^ni  l?opcaoha  15  peo,  the 
wheel  Ogham  of  Roighne  Roscadhach. 

beichi  loon  aicme  uile.  huach  aicme  uile. 

B,  that  is  the  whole  group.  All  the  H  group. 

TTluin  aicme  uile.  Gilm  aicme  uile. 

All  the  M  group.  All  the  A  group.1 

No.  21.  lul,  &c,  are  syllabic  characters. 

Plate  IV. 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4.  poppheoa,  extra  characters  (these  are 
syllabic  characters). 

piap  O^am,  oblique  Ogham ;  B,  agup  apoile,  and  so 

the  rest. 

No.  5.  Pcap  1?.  A(leph),  B(eth),  G(imel),  D(aleth), 
He,  V(au),  Z(ayin),   H(eth),   T(eth),    I(od),  C(aph), 

S  D  3  B  JT  &  V  J3 

L(amed),  M(em),  N(un),  Samech,  Ain,  Plie,  Sade,  Coph, 

n  w  n 

R(esh),  S(in),  Tau.2 


1  In  this  figure  the  characteristic  eha-  neath  ;  at  the  bottom  it  will  be  concave  to 

racl  n  of  every  group  appear  to  be  those  the  left ;  in  mid-ascent  it  will  be  concave 

along  the  vertical  diameter,  if  so,  one  to  above,  and  at  the  top  it  will  be  concave  to 

five  Qs  represent  the  B  group  of  letters;  the  right,  as  at  first.    The  four  classes  of 

on*  to  five  '_  s  represent  the  II  group  ;  one  characters  that  makeup  the  wheel  Ogham 

to  (iv<  I              al  the  M  group,  and  one  are  produced  from  one  by  tbe  revolution 

to  five  qb  represent  the  A  group.    The  of  a  wheel,  hence  its  name.    See  Ogham 

h  nii<  irele  or  letter  C  attached  to  the  top  Coll.,  M'Curtin. 

of  a  wheel  revolving  from  hft  to  right,  2  This  alphabet  is  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew 

will,  in  its  luid-desceut,  be  concave  be-  alphabet;  for,  first,  the  order  of  these 


_n?r 


_______  Mm.  -§ 


(^-J_fMI  OGHAM        ^71 1  ^^^^1-^__^' 
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No.  6.  Qib^iuip  Ggipueach  arm  po.  The  Egyptian 
alphabet  here.1 

No.  7.  Gp^icip  appaicoa,  the  African  alphabet.  This 
is  a  variation  of  the  preceding  alphabet,  and  is  a  mixture  of 
Latin,  Runic,  and  other  elements. 

No.  8.  Upai^  ppuch  pepcepcni,  the  foot  stream  of 
Fercertne. 

Ponepe  nemni^  nucull  bpecai^h  oiana^d  in6an  ni 
pai^ea  po  plumm  oipi^j  oian  luopcib  5a  i"]plun  05am 
an  aichnm  1  ceapcaib  comaipci  ap  lp  cpano  po  loch  lep- 
ceapcach  III.  no£,  mlapoa  oopaoa  ppi  huaip  lippcpu- 
oain. 

Monere,  venemous,  clamorously  censorious,  impe- 
tuous ,  .  . 

Ogam  anaichmo,  Ogham  of  the  pleader  in  just  ques- 
tions of  protection  .  .  . 

Ogam  neachpach  iDon  bapc  ppi  beichi-aicme  uile, 
lon^  ppi  huach  loon  aicme  uile  ho  ppi  muin  aicme 
uile  Cupach  ppi  ailm  aicme  uile  aen  01b  ap  in  cec  pio 
a  Do  ap  in  pio  canaipe  Copoipeoa  C015  in  pio  Oeginach 
pe  cip  na  naicme. 

The  ship  Ogham  :  that  is,  a  (bapc)  bark  for  the 
whole  B  group  ;  (Long  =  Longa  navis),  a  full-rigged  ship 
for  the  whole  group  of  H  ;  (No  =  navis),  a  ship  for  the 
whole  group  of  M  ;  (cupach  =  carina),  a  leathern  boat 
for  the  whole  group  of  A  ;  one  of  them  for  the  first  letter, 
two  of  them  for  the  second  letter,  so  that  five  stand  for  the 
last  letter  of  whatever  group  it  be. 


letters  is  that  of  the  Hebrew  letters ; 
•secondly,  their  number  would  be  the  same 
only  that  "  He"  is  here  omitted  ;  thirdly, 
the  names  of  these  letters,  where  given 
in  full,  viz.,  Samech,  Ain,  Phe,  &c.,  are  the 
corresponding  Hebrew  names  ;  lastly,  in 
shape  most  of  these  letters  differ  but  little 
from  the  modern  Hebrew  letters,  and  a 
few,  such  as  H(eth)  and  T(au),  are  inden- 
tical  with  them.  The  Vaw  here  given  re- 
sembles the  Phoenician  Vaw,  and  Beth  and 
Phe  resemble  the  old  more  than  the  modem 
Hebrew  letters  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
H(eth)  and  Tau  of  this  alphabet  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  modern  Hebrew.  On  the 
whole,  then,  we  may  take  this  alphabet 


to  be  a  careless  transcript  of  the  modern 
Hebrew  alphabet. 

1  This  alphabet  has  no  connexion  what- 
ever with  the  hieroglyphic,  the  hieratic, 
or  the  demotic  systems  of  writing,  the 
three  in  use  among  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
nor  has  it  anything  in  common  with  the 
Coptic  of  the  later  Egyptians.  Its  order 
is  that  of  the  Latin  alphabet,  with  a  cha- 
racter for  str  and  one  apparently  for  et 
appended.  It  contains  the  Latin  letters 
A,  C,  D,  F,  G,  H,  It,  N,  and  S,  but  trans- 
posed, and  so  changed  in  signification.  In 
addition  to  these  it  contains  Runic  A  and 
M,  and  some  other  characters  greatly  re- 
sembling Oghams. 
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No.  9.  Suas  O^am,  the  rope  Ogham. 

Ogam  cuiOecuach,    J-T  bacllcuo,  laicepa. 

The  company  Ogham,      herdsmen,  heroines, 
picmna,    penaoa,    noeim,    ap  pn  uile.1 

TIT  TT7T  TTTTT 

fenians,    ancients,  saints,    and  so  all. 

No.  10  and  P.  (Not  named.)    See  note,  PL  III.  No.  16. 

No.  11  and  2.  O^am  lochlcmach  ann  po,  the  Scandi- 
navian Ogham  here.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of 
Norway  and  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea  were  called  Loch- 
landach,  Lochlandaig,  i.  e.  Lake  Landish,  Lakelanders. 

No.  12.  FATORGHNIASDBMLE,  found  at 
Greenmount. 

No.  13.  ^all  05am,  foreign  Ogham.  [Gall  meant 
originally  an  inhabitant  of  Gaul,  afterwards  any  foreigner. 
In  the  eleventh  century  a  Dane  was  a  Gaul ;  in  the  sixteenth 
century  an  Englishman  was  often  so  styled].  Gnmcmo 
net  peaoh  pa,  the  names  of  these  letters :  Fea,  Ar,  T[n]urs, 
Or,  Raid,  Caun,  Ha  gal,  Naun,  Isar,  Sol,  Diur,  B-gann, 
Mann,  Lagor,  Eis.  [This  is  not  the  usual  order  of  the 
Icelandic  Futhorc] 

End  of  the  Oghams,  commencement  of  the  Precepts. 
In  the  name  of  God.  Amen  .  .  .  And  a  good  thing  in 
my  opinion. 

Names  of  Persons  mentioned  in  the  Plates. 

Fionn.  Of  the  many  Fionns  mentioned  in  Irish  history 
the  most  celebrated  was  Fionn  Mac  Cumhall,  who  was  the 
son-in-law  of  the  famous  Cormac  Mac  Art,  monarch  of 
Ireland,  and  the  general  of  his  standing  army,  known  as 
the  Fianna  Erehn.  According  to  the  "  Annals  of  Timber- 
nach,"  Fionn  M'Cumhall  was  slain  in  the  year  a.  d.  284. 

Cruitinb,  a  poet,  of  whom  an  anecdote  is  told  at  consi- 
derable length  in  the  Glossary  of  Cormac  McCuilennan, 
Bishop  and  King  of  Cashel,  who  was  slain  in  the  year 
903. 


1  ap  pin  uile.  This,  I  think,  should  be 
(m)ap  pin  uilc,  in  the  sanio  way  all;  or 
rawer  it  should  bo,  -j  map  pin  uile,  that 


is,  C15UP  map  pm  uilo,  and  so  all.  Com- 
paro  1  map  pin  uile,  PL  I.,  line  os,  Ogham 
No.  8. 
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Iollann,  an  ancient  Irish  tale,  in  which  the  name  of 
King  Arthur  occurs,  is  entitled  Echtra  Iollainn,  "The  Ad- 
ventures of  Iollann." 

Bricriu.  This  is  a  story  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  entitled,  Fledh  Bricriu,  "  The  Feast  of 
Bricriu." 

Breass  Mac  Elathan  was  the  son  of  Elatha,  king  of 
the  Fomorians.  He  accompanied  the  Tuatha  de  Danann 
on  their  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  helped  them  to  subdue 
the  Firbolg  at  the  battle  of  Moytura,  near  Cong.  In  re- 
turn, the  Tuath  de  Danann  elected  him  king  when  their 
previous  king,  Nuada,  resigned  the  throne,  in  consequence 
of  having  lost  one  of.  his  hands  in  the  battle  of  Moytura. 
After  a  reign  of  seven  years,  however,  Breass  was  deposed 
to  make  room  for  Nuada,  to  whose  wrist  a  hand  of  silver  was 
now  fitted.  Breass  retired  to  the  court  of  his  father,  but 
after  a  time  he  returned  to  Ireland  with  a  Fomorian  army, 
and  gave  battle  to  the  Tuatha  de  Danann  at  Moytura  of 
the  Fomorians,  where  he  was  defeated  and  slain. 

Fercertne  was  chief  file,  that  is,  poet  and  philosopher, 
at  the  court  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  king  of  Ulster,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  This  Fercertne  was  the 
original  author  of  the  Uraicecht-na  n-Eiges,  or  "  Precepts 
of  the  Poets,"  a  treatise  that  was  enlarged  about  the  year 
628  by  Cennfaeladh,  son  of  Ailill.  It  is  a  copy  of  this 
work,  as  remodelled  by  Cennfaeladh,  that  immediately 
succeeds  the  tract  on  the  Oghams  in  the  "  Book  of  Bally- 
mote."    (The  initial  letter  is  given,  PI.  IV.) 

Roiglme  Roscadach,  the  author  of  many  ancient  law 
maxims,  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Ugaine  Mor,  monarch  of 
Ireland  b.  c.  633,  or,  according  to  O'Flaherty,  b.  c.  330. 

Ogma  Grian  Aineach.  Ogma  of  the  sun-like  face,  the 
inventor  of  the  Ogham  characters,  was  a  brother  of  Breass 
Mac  Elathan,  king  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danann.  The  mother 
of  Breass  and  Ogma  was  a  princess  of  the  Tuatha  de  Da- 
nann. Their  father,  Elatha,  was  king  of  the  Fomarach,  or 
Scandinavian  vikings. 

Thachtga  was  a  daughter  of  Mogh  Ruith,  archdruid  of 
Ireland  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
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Ogham  Terms  from  the  Plates. 

1.  Ogham  means  an  inscription  (making  sense)  writ- 
ten or  engraved  in  the  characters  invented  by  Oghma  Grian 
Aineach. 

2.  Drum  (a  ridge)  means  the  angle  line  on  which,  in 
the  case  of  stones  and  staves,  the  inscription  rests  ;  hence 
it  further  means  any  line  used  to  support  Ogham  charac- 
ters. 

3.  Craobh  (a  wide-spreading  branch)  is  such  a  line 
furnished  with  Ogham  characters,  in  alphabetical  or  any 
other  order,  making  sense  or  not  making  sense. 

4.  Fleasc  (a  rod  or  switch)  means  a  single  stroke  or 
score  on,  under,  or  across  the  craobh,  or  stem-line. 

5.  Fidh  (a  tree)  means  an  Ogham  letter,  or  rather  the 
Ogham  equivalent  for  a  letter — litir  always  meaning  a 
Latin  character,  and  fidh  an  Ogham  character.  A  fidh 
ordinarily  consists  of  from  one  to  five  similar  flesc  or 
strokes. 

As  the  Ogham  characters,  taken  in  general,  are  called 
feadha,  or  trees,  so,  taken  in  particular,  each  character  takes 
the  name  of  some  tree,  the  initial  letter  of  whose  name 
corresponds  with  the  alphabetical  power  of  the  character. 

Aicme  (a  sect,  &c.)  means  a  group  of  five  letters  all 
formed  of  flesc,  or  strokes,  that  rest  similarly  on  the  stem- 
line,  that  is,  all  branching  off  to  the  left,  or  all  branching 
off  to  the  right,  or  all  cutting  the  stem-line  obliquely,  or 
all  cutting  it  perpendicularly,  &c. 

Qn  O^am  Cpaobh,  that  is,  the  Ogham  branch,  means, 
par  excellence,  the  Ogham  alphabet. 

Ceart  Ogham  (the  right  Ogham)  appears  to  have 
been  the  Ogham  alphabet  as  arranged  by  Ogma  himself. 
All  the  other  Ogham  alphabets  are  variations  of  it.  Of 
these,  the  most  important  are  as  it  were  written  in  cipher. 

An  explanation  of  the  arrangement  of  the  letters  of  the 
Ogham  alphabet  is  suggested  as  follows :  — 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  on  what  principle  Ogma 
grouped  BLFSN  together  at  the  head  of  his  alphabet. 
M,  G,  Ng,  Str,  R,  seem  to  have  been  the  last  group  com- 
pleted, as  str,  at  least,  seems  a  stop-gap  imported  into  the 
alphabet  to  complete  the  group,  which  fittingly  ends  with 
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R,  which  brings  up  the  rear,  as  being  the  last  letter  of  iar< 
which  means  after. 

The  vowels  A,  0,  U,  E,  and  I,  are  rightly  a  group  to 
themselves.  A  has  the  first  place  almost  as  much  by  na- 
tural right  as  by  custom.  0  and  U  immediately  foliow  A, 
because  in  the  Irish  language  they  give,  like  A,  a  thick 
sound  to  the  consonants  they  immediately  follow.  O  has 
the  middle  place  between  A  and  U  ;  because  the  sound  of 
Ois  intermediate  between  the  sound  of  A  and  the  sound  ofU. 
E  and  I  are  side  by  side,  because  alike  they  give  a  slender 
sound  to  whatever  consonants  they  immediately  follow.  Of 
the  two,  E  is  the  nearer  to  A,  because  the  sound  of  E  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  sound  of  A  and  the  sound  of  I.  The 
arrangement,  then,  of  these  five  vowels  in  the  Ogham  al- 
phabet is  the  most  philosophical  and  the  most  in  accord- 
ance with  the  genius  of  the  Irish  language,  consistently 
with  allowing  A  to  retain  the  first  place. 

It  was  most  congruous  to  group  the  five  letters,  H,  D, 
T,  C,  Q,  thus  together,  to  express  the  powers  of  a  group  of 
characters  formed  respectively  of  one,  two,  three,  four, 
and  five  strokes,  as  those  five  letters  are  the  initial  letters 
of  the  cardinal  numbers  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  in 
the  Irish  language.  H,  whose  Ogham  character  is  one 
stroke,  thus  (-L)  in  the  written  language,  is  at  least  the  oc- 
casional initial  of  aon  or  h-aon,  one  ;  while  in  the  spoken 
language  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  it  may  be  elsewhere, 
it  is  its  constant  initial,  thus,  haon.  D,  whose  Ogham  cha- 
racter is  composed  of  two  strokes,  thus  is  the  initial 
of  do,  two. 

T,  whose  Ogham  character  is  composed  of  three  strokes, 
thus  is  the  initial  of  cpi,  three.    C,  whose  Ogham 

character  is  composed  of  four  strokes,  thus  (-UJJ-),  is  the 
initial  of  ceoxhap,  four.  Q,  whose  Ogham  character  is 
composed  of  five  strokes,  thus  (-uliL),  is  equivalent  to  cu, 
the  initial  of  cui£,  five.  In  the  ninth  century  cui^,  though 
sometimes  written  cuic,  was  usually  written  coic,  a  form 
of  which  the  co  departs  a  little  more  from  Qu  than  does 
the  cu  of  cuic  or  cnig.  But  even  this  coic  is  held  by  Zeuss 
to  have  been  but  a  modification  of  a  more  ancient  Celtic 
cine  or  cuinc,  which  latter  form,  resembling  so  much  the 
Latin  quinque,  indicates  that  in  tracing  back  we  approach, 

4th  sek.,  vol.  hi.  2  G- 
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rather  than  depart  from,  the  Qu  type  as  that  of  the  original 
initial  of  the  fifth  cardinal  of  the  Irish  language. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  Irish-speaking  inha- 
bitants of  Cork  county  have  in  haon  preserved  an  original 
radical  H,  or  have  corruptly  prefixed  H  to  aon.  Should 
the  latter  view  be  adopted,  it  will  seem  at  first  sight  an 
overstraining  to  make  the  initial  of  aon  or  oin  be  H,  rather 
than  A  or  O.  But  though  for  a  thousand  years  H  may 
not  have  been  the  radical  and  necessary  initial  letter  of  any 
word  whatever  in  the  Irish  dialects  as  written,  not  even  of 
the  word  uoxh,  the  very  name  of  H,  still  in  all  the  stages 
of  the  Irish  language  throughout  that  period,  H  has  been 
the  adventitious  and  occasional  initial  letter  of  all  words 
commencing  with  vowels,  and  of  aon,  aon,  or  oin,  oin, 
equally  with  the  rest.  Now,  having  to  confer  on  the 
Ogham  character  (1)  the  power  of  the  initial  letter  of  Haon 
or  H,  oin,  Oghma  would  have  in  any  case  to  reject  its  ra- 
dical initial  vowel,  whether  A  or  O,  as  having  already 
a  place  in  the  vowel  group  of  his  alphabet,  and  would  have 
to  accept  its  accidental  initial  H,  which  should  somehow 
find  a  place  in  the  alphabet.  But  though  in  the  written 
language  of  the  last  thousand  years  H  does  not  appear  as  a 
radical  initial,  the  case  may  have  been  different  in  Oghma's 
time,  perhaps,  three  thousand  years  ago.  This  is  the  more 
probable,  as  H  is  a  radical  in  the  Welsh,  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
Latin  languages — the  three  languages  which  have  the 
closest  analogy  to  the  Irish.  In  this  way  the  word  uath 
itself,  the  tree  name  of  II,  yields  some  faint  reason  to  think 
that  II  was  once  a  radical  initial  in  the  Irish  language,  for 
the  analogy  between  uach  and  the  English  word  haw,  in 
hawthorn,  favours  the  notion  that  at  some  remote  period 
II  was  the  first  letter  of  uoxh,  as  it  is  of  haw,  if  indeed 
uoxh  and  haw  be  the  same  word  in  origin  as  they  are  in 
meaning. 

If,  then,  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago,  H  was  in  any 
instance  a  radical  initial,  we  may  assume  that  it  was  so  in 
the  case  of  aon  or  oin,  then  haon  or  hoin.  For  this  we  may 
plead  not  only  the  present  usage  of  the  county  Cork,  and 
its  past  usage  for  at  least  one  hundred  years,1  but  also  the 


1  Tin-  form  hoon  is  given  in  the  "  Irish  Right  Rev.  Dr.  O'Brien,  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
Dictionary"  published  in  1768  by  the     a  native  of  the  county  of  Cork. 
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analogy  of  the  Greek  ei/,  and  an  approach  to  a  like  analogy 
in  the  English  word — one  at  least  in  pronunciation. 

The  word  uach,  already  so  often  mentioned,  yields  a 
singular  confirmation  of  the  connexion  now  sought  to  be 
established  between  the  cardinal  number  haon  and 
the  Ogham  character  for  the  letter  H.    Uach  means,  1st, 
the  hawthorn  tree  ;  secondly,  it  is  the  name  of  that 
is,  the  Ogham  character  for  the  letter  H  ;  thirdly,  it  is,  as 
a  numeral  substantive,  meaning  a  unit — anything  single. 
Its  derivative,  uachach,  or  uachaoh,  is  the  grammatical 
term  of  the  Irish  language  for  the  singular  number.  Now 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  idea  of  unity  should 
attach  itself  to  -J-  i.  e.  uach,  a  single  stroke  above  the 
line,  and  not  equally  attach  itself  to   y-  i.  e.  Bethe,  a 
single  stroke  below  the  line,  or  to  -f  ,  i.  e.  Muin,  a 
single  stroke  obliquely  across  the  line  ;  or  to  -f-  i.  e. 
Ailm,  a  single  stroke  at  right  angles  to  the  line  ;  except 
the  reason,  which  our  hypothesis  supplies,  namely,  that 
uach  is  not  merely  the  name  of  a  character  formed  of  one 
stroke,  but  is  precisely  the  name  of  that  particular  charac- 
ter so  formed,  whose  power  could  only  be  that  of  the  initial 
letter  of  haon.    For  our  hypothesis  is  that  Ogma  con- 
ferred the  powers  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  first  five  car- 
dinal numbers  upon  >>»4- IHM  till  Mill  the  group  of  Ogham 
characters  formed  above  the  line,  and  thus  gave  the  power 
of  H,  which  must  have  been  the  initial  of  haon,  to  J, 
the  character  formed  of  one  stroke  above  the  line.  His 
next  step  was  to  attach  to  each  character  the  name  of  a 
tree,  whose  initial  letter  was  that  which  the  character  re- 
presented.   In  this  way  uach,  at  that  time  huach,  as  having 
an  initial  H,  became  the  name  of  -L,  the  character  whose 
power  is  H.    "haon  therefore  gave  that  character  its  power 
of  H,  and  its  power  of  H  procured  it  its  name  of  huach. 
huach  being  thus  connected  with  haon,  acquired  in  time 
the  meaning  of  haon,  in  addition  to  its  other  meanings. 

To  fill  up  Plates  Nos.  I.  and  IV.,  I  traced,  for  purposes 
of  comparison,  some  of  the  Ogham  characters  preserved  in 
a  MS.  now  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  Codex 
Clarendon,  Vol.  XV.  Add.  4783.  This  vol.,  fol.  3,  con- 
tains a  short  list  of  dhTerent  forms  of  Ogham,  written  on 
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vellum,  including  all  that  are  marked  thus  f ,  in  the  before 
mentioned  history,  as  well  as  illustrations  substantially 
the  same  as  those  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote.  Below  the 
pinir,  given  on  PI.  IV.,  an  erasure  of  some  old  writing 
was  effected,  and  about  the  year  1550  over  it  was  written 
"  Anonymi  Tractatus  de  varijs  apud  veteres  Hibernicos 
occulto  scribendi  formulis  seu  artificijs  (Hibernice  0501b) 
[ogum]."  This  MS.  vol.  was  presented  to  the  British 
Museum  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Milles,  Dean  of  Exeter, 
President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  and 
was  in  the  library  of  Henry  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who 
obtained  it  from  Sir  James  Ware  ;  and  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  its  being  a  portion  of  that  ancient  writing  of  the 
Gael,  inscribed  with  Ogham  characters  to  the  number  of 
150,  known  to  have  been  once  in  the  possession  of  Duald 
Mac  Firbiss. 

Mac  Curtin,  in  his  English-Irish  Dictionary,  pub. 
Paris,  1732,  p.  713,  chapter  xiv.,  on  Irish  Grammar,  "of 
the  antient  character  call'd  05am,  and  of  the  abbreviations 
call'd  noDcn£e,"  informs  us  that  the  "Irish  antiquaries  pre- 
served this  05am  as  a  piece  of  the  greatest  value  in  all 
antiquity,  and  it  was  penal  for  any  one  to  study  or  use  it 
but  one  of  the  sworn  antiquaries.  In  those  characters  the 
antiquaries  wrote  the  evil  acts  of  their  monarchs  and  great 
personages,  male  and  female,  so  that  it  may  not  be  known 
to  the  vulgar  or  common  multitude,  only  to  the  learned  ; 
and  for  the  better  understanding  of  these  characters  it  is 
necessary  to  get  and  keep  by  heart  certain  verses  in  the 
Irish  language."  I  find  these  verses  also  are  given  in  a 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum  (Egerton,  134).  Mac  Curtin, 
I  believe,  copied  from  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  H.  18.,  a  rather  modern  work ;  and  I  find  a 
reference  to  a  fine  MS.  octavo  volume  on  vellum,  relating 
to  the  subject  of  Ogham  writing,  also  in  that  library,  but 
which  I  regret  not  having  yet  seen. 

The  subject  of  Ogham  writing  since  the  Callen  stone, 
in  1785,  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  antiquaries,  has 
considerably  advanced,  notwithstanding  the  ridicule  heaped 
upon  it.  Even  Petrie,  in  1845  (see  the  "  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture  of  Ireland,"  p.  83),  wrote  :  UI  utterly  deny 
that  the  lines  on  the  stone  at  Ardmore  are  a  literal  inscrip- 
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tion  of  any  kind."  This  may  be  excusable  in  Ledwich, 
who  saw  everything  with  jaundiced  eyes.  But  the  latest 
curiosity  (published  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Anthropologi- 
cal Institution,"  Vol.  II.  p.  201)  ascribes  all  the  Ogham 
inscriptions  to  cow-boys'  calculations. 

The  "  Journal"  of  this  Association  from  its  first  volume, 
contains  many  excellent  papers  on  the  subject. 

There  can  be  no  question  (as  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lime- 
rick has  shown  in  papers  published  by  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  1849)  that  the  Ogham,  in  the  form  we  find  it, 
is  the  work  of  a  grammarian,  and  very  likely  to  have  its 
counterpart  in  the  Runic  writings  further  borne  out  by  the 
discovery,  by  the  late  E.  O' Curry,  in  Trinity  College  Li- 
brary, of  a  fragment  of  vellum  MS.,  used  as  a  fly-leaf,  con- 
taining a  short  poem  furnishing  rules  for  the  construction 
of  a  Runic  Ogham,  which,  though  imperfect  and  indistinct 
in  parts,  contains  in  the  last  lines  an  account  of  the  intro- 
duction of  this  form  of  Ogham  :  — 

Uucao  anall  a  cpuaill  claioeim  pi  LochlcmO, 
In  co^um  t>ap  leap  api  a  laim  pein  po  oapben. 

Hither  was  brought,  in  the  sword-sheath  of  Lochlan's 
king, 

The  Ogham  across  the  sea.    It  was  his  own  hand 
that  cut  it.1 

The  references  in  the  old  MSS.  quoted  nearly  all  record 
Pagan  practices  in  Christian  times.  It  is  most  difficult  to 
judge  the  age  of  Ogham  writings  by  the  state  (from  decay 
and  mutilation)  of  the  existing  monuments ;  and  of  those, 
the  greater  number  are  found  close  to  the  sea  coast  of  the 
south  of  Ireland — a  rather  significant  fact.  The  rude 
construction  of  such  places  as  the  chambers  near  Dunloe 
Castle  and  at  Dromloghan  may  belong  to  the  pre-historic 
age,  or  be  constructed  yesterday  by  people  in  a  primitive 
state.  Their  utility  is  still  an  enigma.  The  Christian  age 
of  the  Ogham-inscribed  stones  is  very  doubtful.  On  the  Tra- 
beg  stone,  repeatedly  offered  as  evidence,  the  arm  of  the 


1  See  No.  17,  1858,  of  this  "Journal."  and  describes  at  p.  193  this  curious  al- 
The  llev.  D.  H.  Haigh  figures  No.  5,     phabet,  ascribing  it  to  the  Franks. 
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inscribed  cross  cuts  off  a  portion  of  the  Ogham  score,  prov- 
ing distinctly  the  Ogham  was  first  inscribed.  On  the  stone 
figured  in  the  "  Catalogue  of  Antiquities,"  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  by  Sir  W.  R.  Wilde,  p.  136, 
there  are  two  Thor's  crosses,  omitted  in  the  illustration  ; 
and  the  builders  of  some  of  the  earliest  Christian  churches 
had  no  respect  for  such  monuments,  and  used  them  as 
common  building  stones  in  the  constructions. 

The  illustrations  which  accompany  this  paper  show  the 
method  was  dead  at  the  time  the  originals  were  compiled ; 
and,  as  Prof.  G.  Stephens,  of  Copenhagen,  in  a  letter  to  me, 
remarks,  u  The  lists  are  more  traditional  than  for  prac- 
tical use  ;  accordingly,  they  are  all  more  or  less  cryptic 
for  secret  writing,"  and  this  is  exactly  what  is  recorded. 
I  have  placed  figures  before  each  line,  and  numbered  the 
plates,  which  will,  I  trust,  facilitate  reference.  They  tell 
their  own  tale  much  better  than  I  could  hope  to  do.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  render  them  as  nearly  in  fac-simile 
as  possible,  even  to  the  repetition  of  the  vowels  in  line  3, 
PL  III.  (I  find  it  so  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  MS.  also,  the  last 
group  should  be  lettered  N.  S.  F.  L.  B.),  but  they  fall  far 
short  of  the  originals.  Still,  they  will,  I  trust,  afford  the 
Members  facility  for  corrections,  and  help  to  advance  their 
study  of  this  subject. 
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At  a  General  Meeting,  held  at  the  apartments  of  the 
Association,  Butler  House,  Kilkenny,  on  Wednesday, 
October  7th,  1874  : 

George  James  Hewson,  M.  A.,  in  the  Chair ; 

The  Rev.  J.  Graves,  Hon.  Gen.  Sec,  reported  that  he 
had  represented  the  Association  in  Belfast,  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  ;  and  that  the  temporary 
museum  established  there,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Belfast 
Naturalists'  Field  Society  in  connection  with  this  Associa- 
tion, had  formed  a  most  attractive  feature  on  the  occasion. 
He  laid  before  the  meeting  the  Catalogue,  in  which  the 
contributions  made  from  their  museum  appear,  and  he 
read  the  following  communication  :  — 

"3,  Donegall-street,  Belfast, 
2nd  Sept.,  1874. 

"Dear  Sir, — I  have  to-day  forwarded  to  your  Association  the  articles 
lent  for  Exhibition  as  per  list  enclosed.  You  will  please  at  your  con- 
venience return  list  signed,  as  a  receipt. 

"I  am  directed  by  my  Committee,  in  a  resolution  passed  at  their 
meeting  on  the  28th  ult.,  to  return  to  your  Association  the  best  thanks  of 
the  Belfast  Naturalists'  Field  Club,  for  the  valuable  contribution  to  the 
Exhibition;  and  also  for  the  kind  assistance  rendered  by  your  Association 
in  the  preparations  for  it. 

"  Yours  respectfully, 

"  Hugh  Robinson,  Hon.  Sec. 

u  Rev.  James  Graves, 

fi  Honorary  Secretary,  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological 
Association  of  Ireland." 
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The  following  Fellow  was  elected : — 

Lieut.-Col.  MacDonnell,  D.L.,  M.R.I.A.,  F.G.H.S.L., 
New  Hall,  Ennis,  Co.  Clare. 

The  following  Member  was  admitted  a  Fellow  : — 
Thomas  Lalor,  D.  L.,  Creg. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected:  — 

The  Hon.  Luke  Gerald  Dillon,  Clonbrock,  Ahascragh, 
Co.  Gal  way;  Alfred  Webb,  74,  Abbey-street,  Dublin  ; 
Francis  D.  Ward,  6,  University-square,  Belfast  ;  and 
J.  Evans  Freke  Aylmer,  27,  Walbrook,  London,  and  Ellers- 
ville,  Streatham  :  proposed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Graves. 

James  Maxwell  Weir,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  Kilkenny 
College  :  proposed  by  the  Chairman. 

Thomas  Hart,  High  Sheriff,  Kilkenny  City :  proposed 
by  James  Robertson,  Architect. 

The  Kev.  William  Brennan,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada; 
and  H.  A.  Blyth,  74,  Portland-place,  London,  W.  :  pro- 
posed by  John  Monck. 

The  Rev.  Henry  J.  Sibthorpe,  Priory,  New  Ross :  pro- 
posed by  Edward  Carr. 

Thomas  Chaplin,  Kilkenny:  proposed  by  Lau.  J.  Ryan. 

James  Richard  Callanan,  Kilkenny:  proposed  by  James 
Kieran,  Inland  Revenue, 

The  following  Presentations  were  received  and  thanks 
voted  to  the  donors:  — 

"  Archaeologia,"  Vol.  LXIII.,  part  2  ;  Vol.LXlV.,  part 
1 ;  and  "  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquarians  of  Lon- 
don," second  series,  Vol.  VI.,  No.  3:  presented  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 

"The  Archaeological  Journal,"  No.  119:  presented  by  the 
Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

"  The  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion," December,  1873,  and  March,  1874  :  presented  by 
the  Association. 

"  Transactions  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,"  New  Series,  Vol  XIII. :  presented  by  the  Society. 

"  The  Proceedings  of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological 
Society,"  1872:  presented  by  the  Society. 
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"  The  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History 
Magazine,"  No.  42:  presented  by  the  Wiltshire  Archaeo- 
logical and  Natural  History  Society. 

"  Proceedings  of  the  Belfast  Natural  History  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,"  Session  1873-4:  presented  by  the  Society. 

"Aarboger  for  Nordisk  Oldkyndighed  og  Historie," 
1873,  audet  heeft — fjerde  heeft;  "  Oversight  over  det  Con- 
gelige  Danske  Videnskabernes  Selskabs  Fordhandlinger 
og  dets  Medlemmers  Arboger  1  Aaret  1871.  Nos.  1-3; 
and  "  Kong  Attalos  Stod  i  A  then  : "  presented  by  the 
Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  of  Copenhagen. 

*  Rapport  sur  L'activite  de  la  Commission  Imperiale 
Archaeologique,"  1869-71  :  presented  by  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences,  St.  Petersburg, 

"  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,"  for  the  year  1871  :  presented  by  the 
Institution. 

"American  Journal  of  Numismatics,"  Nos.  64-66: 
presented  by  the  Boston  Numismatic  Society. 

"  Proceedings  of  the  New  England  Historic,  Genealo- 
gical Society,"  1874  :  presented  by  the  Society. 

"The  Reliquary,"  Nos.  54-58  :  presented  by  Lewellyn 
Jewitt. 

"The  Builder,"  Nos.  1645-1659:  presented  by  the 
Publisher. 

"  The  Irish  Builder,"  Nos.  341-358:  presented  by  the 
Publisher. 

"  On  the  Causes  of  Art,  with  an  Outline  of  the  Origin  and 
Progress  of  Art  from  the  Historic  to  Modern  Times:"  by 
John  S.Phene,  F.S.  A.,  F.R.S.,  &c:  presented  by  the  Author. 

On  the  part  of  Mrs.  Dixon,  of  Dundalk,  a  silver  groat 
of  Henry  III.,  in  good  preservation  :  presented  by  the 
Rev.  John  Turner. 

The  original  document  of  1655,  by  which  John  Fry, 
late  Ensign  of  Captain  Arthur  Helsham's  company  of 
Colonel  Stubber's  Regiment,  in  Cromwell's  army,  conveyed 
to  Captain  Helsham,  in  consideration  of  "  Ye  sume  of 
twenty  si xe  pounds  k  100  shills.  sterling,"  the  Debenture 
he  had  received  for  his  arrears  of  pay,  of  "  twenty-nine 
aikers  of  land  being  in  ye  Liberties  of  Kilkenny/'  The 
name  of  the  townland,  however,  was  not  specified,  and  it 
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would  now  be  difficult  to  determine  what  portion  of  the 
Helsham  property  in  the  Liberties  of  the  City  of  Kilkenny 
this  document  referred  to  ;  Ensign  Fry  signed  it  as  a 
"marksman  :"  presented  by  John  G.  A.  Prim  on  behalf 
of  Harry  Innes,  Thomastown. 

Human  remains  found  in  a  primeval  kist,  recently 
opened  near  Portlaw,  and  in  which  a  perfect  baked  clay 
urn  had  been  found  containing  those  remains,  but  it  was 
broken  by  the  finders.  Also  two  stone  celts,  one  found 
at  the  Giant's  Causeway  and  the  other  at  Cahir,  yet  both 
composed  of  basalt ;  an  old  drawing  made  60  years  since 
of  a  cromleac  at  Tunaculla,  county  Cork;  "Mauls'  Atlas 
of  Ireland,  1728;"  and  "The  Roman  Antiquities  of  Exeter": 
presented  by  Dr.  Martin,  Portlaw. 

A  photograph  of  a  very  beautiful  and  elaborately 
ornamented  processional  cross,  bearing  an  inscription, 
found  in  ploughing  a  field  near  the  Abbey  of  Bally laghton: 
presented  by  the  Chairman. 

Some  of  the  human  remains  found  in  a  cairn,  at  Shalee, 
near  Ennis,  as  described  in  a  communication  from  Mr. 
White,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association.  The  leg 
bones  and  the  skull,  the  latter,  however,  much  broken, 
were  among  those  forwarded  :  presented  by  Laurence  J. 
Ryan  on  behalf  of  Rev.  P.  White. 

Mr.  Mac  Redmond  said  he  knew  the  locality  of  the 
Cairn,  from  whence  these  remains  came,  very  well ;  and 
he  remembered  a  curious  tradition  connected  with  it. 
There  were  the  remains  of  an  old  castle  on  a  height,  at 
Shalee,  one  half  of  which  had  disappeared,  but  on  a  similar 
height  eleven  miles  away,  at  Glen,  was  the  corresponding 
part  of  an  old  castle,  in  every  way  agreeing  with  the  other, 
as  if  it  was  the  missing  half  of  the  former.  The  legend 
amongst  the  peasantry  was  that  a  necromancer  and  his 
wife  anciently  inhabited  the  Castle  of  Shalee,  but  a  quarrel 
arising  between  them  one  night,  the  necromancer  jumped 
off  to  Glen  with  one  half  the  house,  leaving  his  wife  behind 
in  the  other  half  of  the  mansion. 

A  collection  of  worked  flint  implements,  scrapers,  arrow- 
heads, beads,  and  bones,  found  in  the  sand-hills  at  Port- 
stewart,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bann:  presented  by  W.  J. 
Knowles,  Cullybacky. 
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An  ancient  ivory  carving  of  the  class  called  popularly 
Sheela-na-gigs,  measuring  one  and  a  half  inches  high,  and 
forming  apparently  the  top  of  a  pin,  found  close  to  Annagh 
Castle  on  the  edge  of  Lough  Derg,  Co.  Tipperary:  pre- 
sented by  John  Love,  Annagh  Castle. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  a  silver  medal,  one  of  those 
struck  by  the  Corporation  of  Limerick,  in  1798,  for  pre- 
sentation  to  their  City  Militia  Regiment,  in  connection 
with  the  engagement  at  Colloony.  He  believed  these 
medals  to  be  now  very  rare,  as  he  had  never  seen  another 
specimen,  and  it  seemed  probable  that  only  250  had  been 
ever  struck.  It  was  1*55  inch  in  diameter,  bearing  on  the 
obverse  the  arms  of  Limerick,  with  a  wreath  composed  of 
a  branch  of  laurel  at  one  side  and  a  palm  branch  at  the 
other,  with  the  legend  u  Corporation  and  Citizens  of 
Limerick  ;"  on  the  reverse  a  crown,  surrounded  by  a  laurel 
wreath,  and  the  legend  "To  the  Heroes  of  Colloony,  5th 
Sept ,  1798."  It  had  at  top  a  small  projection,  through 
which  was  a  hole  for  a  ring,  for  suspending  it,  but  he  had 
not  been  able  to  find  out  what  kind  of  ribbon  had  been 
worn  for  that  purpose.  By  the  kindness  of  John  Ellard, 
Esq.,  Town  Clerk,  he  had  been  enabled  to  copy  from  the 
minute  book  of  the  Corporation  of  Limerick,  some  entries 
respecting  this  medal  and  the  battle  of  Colloony.  The  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Body 
held  on  the  8th  October,  1798:— 

"  Resolved — That  the  steady,  loyal  and  gallant  conduct  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  Limerick  City  Regiment  of  Militia,  who  on  the  5th  day 
of  September  last  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Vereker,  so  intrepidly 
engaged  and  successfully  opposed  the  progress  of  the  whole  French  and 
Rebel  army  at  Colloony,  merits  our  sincerest  thanks  and  warmest 
applause,  a  conduct  which  has  not  only  cover'd  them  as  regiment  with 
eternal  honor  but  has  also  cast  an  additional  lustre  on  this  their  native 
City,  already  so  eminently  distinguished  for  its  loyalty,  and  zeal  for  our 
happy  Constitution. 

"  Resolved — That  the  sum  cf  fifty  guineas  be  paid  by  our  Chamber- 
lain towards  raising  a  fund  to  purchase  a  suitable  piece  of  Plate  for  the 
Officers'  mess,  and  proper  Medals  for  such  of  the  non-commissioned 
Officers  and  Privates  of  the  Regiment  as  were  engaged  in  the  action  of 
that  day. 

"Resolved — That  the  above  resolutions  be  published  three  posts  in 
the  Limerick  papers  and  Dublin  Journal. 

''Limerick,  December  5th,  1798. — At  a  common  Council  then  held 
in  the  Council  Chamber  of  said  City. 
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"  Resolved  unanimously — That  Charles  Vereker,  Esq.,  Colonel  of 
the  Limerick  City  Militia  and  a  Burgess  of  this  Council  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  elected  an  Alderman  of  this  Corporation. 

"  Resolved  unanimously — That,  in  consideration  of  the  gallant  ser- 
vices of  Colonel  Vereker  on  all  occasions,  but  more  especially  at  the 
Battle  of  Colloony,  our  Chamberlain  be  desired  to  purchase  for  him  a 
sword,  to  be  presented  by  the  Mayor. 

"  Resolved— That  Colonel  Vereker's  letter,  containing  an  account  of 
the  action  at  Colloony,  be  inserted  in  the  Council  Book,  to  commemorate 
the  glorious  conduct  of  our  fellow-citizens  on  that  occasion: — 

"To  the  Printer  of  the  Limerick  Chronicle. 

"  Having  seen  many  inaccurate  accounts  of  the  action  sustained  on 
the  5th  instant  at  Killooney,  with  the  French  and  Rebel  army,  I  think 
it  incumbent  on  me,  in  justice  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  served  so 
gallantly  under  my  command  that  day,  to  give  a  fair  account  of  the 
business  to  the  publick,  which  I  would  have  done  before,  but  that  I 
expected  my  official  report  would  have  appeared. 

"  About  nine  o'clock  that  morning  Captain  O'Hara  of  the  Liney  Yeo- 
men Cavalry,  who  commanded  my  advanced  Regim*  at  Tubbercurry, 
reported  to  me  he  had  been  drove  back  by  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
enemy,  after  a  smart  skirmish,  in  which  he  had  one  man  killed  and  one 
wounded.  Shortly  after  I  learned  that  a  division  of  the  French  army 
had  arrived  at  Killooney,  with  an  intention  as  I  conceived  of  attacking 
this  town;  and  as  I  judged  it  more  advisable  to  attack  them  than  to 
wait  to  be  attacked,  I  marched  out  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
Limerick  City  Militia,  two  Curricle  guns,  twenty  of  the  Essex  Fencibles, 
thirty  Yeomen  Infantry,  and  a  troop  of  the  twenty-fourth  Light  Dra- 
goones.  On  coming  near  Killooney  I  found  the  enemy  at  the  side  of 
the  town  ready  to  receive  me.  I  accordingly  order'd  Major  Ormsby 
with  one  hundred  men  to  occupy  a  hill,  which  cover'd  my  right,  my  left 
being  protected  by  a  river;  I  then  moved  on  close  to  the  enemy,  and  a 
very  severe  action  commenced  which  lasted  near  an  hour  and  a  half.  At 
length  the  very  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy  enabled  them  to  outflank 
the  division  on  my  right,  and  obliged  them  to  fall  back;  and  then,  per- 
ceiving the  enemy  making  a  disposition  to  surround  me,  and  my  ammu- 
nition being  nearly  expended,  a  retreat  became  absolutely  necessary. 
From  the  unfortunate  circumstance  of  one  of  the  artillery  horses  being 
shot  when  putting  to,  which  created  much  confusion,  we  were  obliged  to 
leave  cur  guns  behind;  however  as  the  ammunition  waggon  and  all  the 
harness  were  brought  off,  they  were  rendered  useless  to  the  enemy,  as 
appears  by  their  not  taking  them  with  them.  Our  loss  in  this  action, 
considering  we  had  the  whole  of  the  French  and  Rebel  army  to  contend 
with,  was  less  than  might  have  been  expected,  there  having  been  only 
one  officer  and  six  rank  and  file  killed,  and  five  officers  and  twenty-two 
rank  and  file  wounded,  the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  French  by  their  own 
account  was  above  twenty  killed  and  about  thirty  wounded,  fourteen 
very  badly,  were  brought  in  here,  four  of  whom  have  since  died  in 
the  hospital;  there  must  have  been  also  a  number  of  Rebels  killed  and 
wounded,  which  we  could  not  ascertain.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  ex- 
pressing my  entire  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
on  this  occasion;  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gough  I  have  to  return  my 
warmest  thanks,  for  the  very  great  zeal  and  spirit  displayed  by  him;  to 
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Major  Ormsby  my  thanks  are  justly  due,  as  also  to  Captain  Waller  of 
the  Limerick  Militia  who  with  his  light  Company  was  extremely  active. 
I  have  likewise  to  express  my  obligations  to  Captain  Slicer  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Artillery  for  his  conduct  in  the  action,  and  his  great  exertions 
under  very  heavy  fire  to  bring  off  his  guns,  as  well  as  to  Captain  Whistler 
of  the  Twenty-fourth  Light  Dragoons,  who  with  great  bravery  met  the 
charge  of  the  French  Cavalry  and  obliged  them  to  retire.  I  have  great 
satisfaction  to  think,  that,  although  we  were  obliged  to  retreat,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  action  was  attained,  namely,  that  of  saving  this  town,  as  from 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  French  officers,  it  was  their  intention  to 
have  attacked  it,  but  from  the  check  they  got,  and  thinking  we  would 
not  have  gone  out  to  meet  them  if  not  supported  in  our  rere,  they  changed 
their  direction. 

(Signed), 

"  Charles  Vereker,  Colonel 
Limerick  City  Regt. 

"Sligo,  September  30th,  1798." 


Maurice  Lenihan,  J.  P.,  Limerick,  said  he  had  a  some- 
what more  ancient  relic  of  matters  corporate  connected  with 
Limerick  to  exhibit  to  the  meeting.    It  was  the  seal  of 

the  Barber- Surgeons' 
Guild  of  that  city ;  and 
as  such  guild  seals  were 
very  rarely  preserved 
to  the  present  day,  at 
least  in  Ireland,  he  felt 
sure  they  would  deem 
it  an  interesting  relic. 
The  seal  was  of  brass, 
two  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter,  the  central 
device  bearing  a  shield 
divided  into  quarters 
by  a  cross,  charged  in 
its  centre  with  a  lion 
passant  gardent.  In 
the  first  and  fourth 
three  mullets  or  roses, 
crowned.    For  a  crest, 


The  Arms  of  the  Limerick  Barber-Surgeons'  Guild. 


quarters  were  a  chevron  between 
and  the  second  and  third  a  harp 
above  the  escutcheon,  a  female  bust,  holding  in  the  right 
hand  either  a  chalice  or  wine  glass  ;  the  supporters  were, 
on  the  dexter  side  a  leopard,  and  on  the  sinister  a  grey- 
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hound,  both  ducally  gorged;  the  motto — "  Christi  salus 
nostra."  The  legend  running  round  the  seal — "The 
arms  of  the  Barbers  Chirurgeons,  or  Guild  of  S*.  My.  Mag- 
dalene, Granted  by  Henry  VI."  This  matrix,  however,  was 
not  older  than  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  or  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  and  was  probably  cut  then  from  the  design 
of  the  original  seal,  on  the  latter  being  lost. 

Mr.  Lenihan  also  exhibited  the  seal  of  the  Tholsel  Court 
of  Limerick,  cut  in  wood  ;  a  very  curious  ancient  leaden 
ink  bottle,  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  satyr's  head,  and  said 
to  have  belonged  formerly  to  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
Dublin;  a  bronze  tobacco-pipe — an  exact  facsimile  of  the 
old  clay  pipes  ;  a  pipe-case  carved  from  a  piece  of  yew  in 
the  shape  of  an  antique  shoe,  and  bearing  the  date  1672 
cut  on  the  lid ;  a  stone  celt ;  and  an  iron  battle-axe  head, 
found  in  Lough  Gur. 

Dr.  Barry  Delany  exhibited  three  silver  rings  and  a 
silver  seal.  The  first  of  the  rings,  which  was  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable,  was  very  massive,  set  with  a  large 
cornelian,  and  a  small  emerald  at  either  side,  and  had  all 
the  appearance  of  being  an  abbot's  ring.  Dr.  Delany 
said  it  was  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thomastown ; 
and  it  might  have  been  the  ring  of  one  of  the  Abbots  of 
Jerpoint.  The  other  two  were  decade  rings,  with  a  signet 
on  one  of  them  bearing  the  sacred  monogram  "  I.  H.  S." 
The  other  set  with  a  crystal  and  rose  diamonds,  beneath 
the  crystal  being  the  representation  of  the  crucifixion  and 
"I.  N.R.I."  The  silver  seal  bore  the  arms  and  crest  of 
the  Kildare  Fitzgeralds,  with  the  motto  "  Crom-a-boo." 

Mr.  R.  Langrishe,  Diocesan  Architect,  exhibited  a 
tracing  of  a  reddish-coloured  scroll  pattern,  executed  in 
fresco,  on  a  pinkish  buff  ground,  on  the  chamfer  of  the  ori- 
ginal round-headed  arch  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  at  St.  Canice's 
Cathedral.  He  had  discovered  it  in  the  recent  opening  of 
the  arch  ;  it  was  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Mr.  John  Hogan  presented  a  copy  of  The  Universal 
Advertiser,  a  paper  published  in  Dublin  by  Matthew 
Williamson,  in  the  last  centur}'.  This  was  No.  858,  "from 
Tuesday,  March  the  10th,  to  Saturday  March  the  14th, 
1761,"  and  it  contained,  amongst  the  domestic  intelligence, 
the  following  locally  interesting  paragraph,  apparently 
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showing  that  the  old  Kilkenny  Canal  had  been  completed  to 
the  tide  water,  as  boats  had  been  able  to  pass  to  Kilkenny ; — 

"Kilkenny,  March  4. — Yesterday  arrived  here  for  the  first  time,  to 
the  great  joy  and  satisfaction  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  City,  three  large 
lighters  to  take  in  goods  for  Waterford,  which  were  this  day  laden  with 
Tallow,  Butter,  and  Marble  for  exportation;  they  sailed  up  and  down 
our  new  canal,  thro'  all  the  Locks,  Gates,  &c,  with  the  greatest  ease, 
and  safety. 

"It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  see  this  great  work,  begun  but  three 
years  ago,  already  become  of  real  use  to  the  public,  and  will  speedily 
be,  when  finished,  a  most  useful  navigation." 

Mr.  Prim  apprehended  they  could  not  rely  on  this 
paragraph  as  proving  that  trade  had  ever  been  actually 
carried  over  the  Canal.  The  local  tradition,  at  all  events, 
was,  that  what  must  be  called  a  trick  had  been  played  on 
the  Irish  Parliament  of  the  day.  It  was  said — the  late 
Mr.  Michael  Comerford,  of  King-street,  who  in  his  (Mr. 
Prim's)  youth  was  considered  the  oldest  intelligent  inha- 
bitant of  Kilkenny,  was  his  authority — that  Parliament 
granted  a  certain  sum  towards  completing  the  works  of 
the  Canal  (for  which  several  previous  grants  had  been 
made),  a  part  to  be  paid  at  once,  and  the  remainder  as  soon 
as  the  works  had  reached  such  a  state  as  that  boat  traffic 
could  actually  be  certified  to  have  commenced  between 
Kilkenny  and  the  tide-water.  The  story  ran  that,  before 
the  works  had  reached  such  a  state  as  that  traffic  could  abso- 
lutely be  freely  and  fully  commenced,  some  boats  were  filled 
with  merchandize  and  brought  through  the  whole  Canal, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  being  dragged  over  shallows  by 
strength  of  men  and  horses ;  and  that  by  a  representation  to 
Parliament  that  the  traffic  had  been  already  begun  the 
money  was  obtained.  This  was  the  tradition,  which  seemed 
to  be  correct ;  and  they  might,  he  thought,  fairly  consider 
that  the  paragraph  in  the  Universal  Advertiser  was  sent 
up  from  Kilkenny  to  be  published,  with  the  view  of  aiding 
the  subterfuge  intended  to  be  played  off  on  the  Parliament. 

Mr.  Hogan  also  wished  to  lay  before  the  meeting  the 
following  memorandum,  kindly  given  him  by  Mr.  Watters, 
Town  Clerk,  in  reference  to  an  old  document  in  the  Kilkenny 
Corporation  Archives  connected  with  the  Black  Quarry  and 
St.  John's  Bridge.    It  was  as  follows  : — 

4th  ser.,  vol.  iti.  2  1 
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"Mention  is  made  of  the  Black  Quarry  in  the  year  1618.  An  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  on  1st  December,  1618,  between  the  Corporation 
on  the  one  part,  and  James  Conway  and  Teigue  O'Hagan,  masons,  of  the 
other  part,  4  for  the  repair  of  two  broken  or  decayed  arches  and  the 
pillars  under  said  arches  of  St.  John's  Bridge.'  In  this  agreement  it  is 
stipulated  among  other  covenants  '  that  the  said  James  and  Teigue  may 
for  their  further  help  towards  the  said  worke  take  all  wrought  ashler 
stoanes  which  the  Corporation  have  nowe  in  the  Black  Quarry,  and  were 
formerly  bought  by  them  towards  the  making  upp  of  the  said  Bridge 
and  all  the  pounched  stoanes,  and  other  stoanes  that  are  now  in  or  under 
the  said  decayed  arches  or  decayed  pillars.  (Saving  theTombes  or  monu- 
mental Stoanes  that  are  there.)'  The  foregoing  is  an  exact  copy  from 
the  passage  in  the  agreement.  It  reads  as  if  there  were  tombs  or  monu- 
mental stones  under  the  pillars  of  the  Bridge — or  does  it  mean  they  were 
in  the  Black  Quarry?  The  meaning  seems  doubtful.  But  it  appears 
the  Black  Quarry  was  worked  256  years  ago — how  long  before  it  is  hard 
to  say." 

It  was  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  tombs  had  been 
at  the  bridge  or  the  quarry,  but  it  was  probable  old  tombs 
had  been  used  in  repairing  the  bridge,  as  such  remains  at 
the  time  were  frequently  found  in  Kilkenny  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  ordinary  building  materials. 

The  Rev.  Bartholomew  Mac  Carthy,  R.  C.  C,  Mitchels- 
town,  sent  the  following  communication  on  the  word  "Co- 
thraige"  as  an  appellation  of  St.  Patrick  : — 

"  I  agree  with  Mr.  Crowe  that  neither  in  the  Book  of  Armagh  proper, 
nor  in  the  Poem  of  Fiac  in  the  Book  of  Hymns,  is  St.  Patrick  called 
Cothraige.  With  the  national  mania  for  word  splitting,  Tirechan  divides 
the  word,  not,  as  Mr.  Crowe  thinks,  into  cecap-ai^e,  'four-division,'  but, 
as  his  words  plainly  show,  into  cechctp-oech,  'four-house' — Cortithiac  ser- 
vivit  quatuor  domibus,  '  Cortithiac  served  four  houses.'  The  writer  of  the 
Vita  Secunda  adopts  this  derivation,  but  improves  on  the  absurdity  by 
saying  St.  Patrick  served  four  houses  of  horses — equorum  quatuor  domibus 
inserviebat.    The  Scholiast  on  Fiac  makes  it  cecap-ai^e,  'four-division.' 

"  Whilst  examining  the  beautiful  MS.  of  Marianus  Scotus  in  the 
Vatican  Library  (Palatino-Vaticanus,  850,  fol.  1  36,  verso.)  I  found  the 
following  in  the  autograph  of  that  celebrated  compiler.  The  language  is 
interesting,  as  showing  the  passage  from  Old  to  Middle  Irish. 

Sucat,  nomcn  in  babtismate, 
Cocnpaise,  biambae  ic  po — 
fjnum  Oo  cechap  cpeb. 
Magonius,  a  Germane 
Patricius,  id  est,  pater  civium,  a  Papa  Celestino. 

'  Sucat,  his  name  in  baptism.  Cotbraigc,  whilst  he  was  a  serving  to  four  tribes. 
Magonius,  by  Germanus.  Patricius,  that  is,  father  of  citizens,  by  Pope  Celestine.' 

"  Some  years  ago  I  made  an  accurate  transcript  of  the  text  and  some 
interlinear  glosses  of  Brocan's  Hymn  on  St.  Brigit,  from  the  St.  Isidore 
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Copy.  I  also  corrected  the  obvious  mistranslations  of  Colgan's  version. 
The  text  and  translation  were  published  in  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical 
Record  of  February,  1868  (Vol.  IV.,  No.  5).  On  looking  over  it  now, 
I  find  that,  owing  to  my  not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  correcting 
the  proofs,  the  great  labour  I  bestowed  upon  the  Irish  has  been  some- 
what thrown  away. 

"  The  verse  to  which  Mr.  Crowe  refers  is  the  23rd,  and  stands  thus  in 
the  Roman  MS. ; — 

On  Oo  pisenai  m  "Rt  Oo  pepcaib  ap  Scmcc  bpisci, 
On  m  bepnca  ap  bum,  c'dpm  i  cuala  cluap  nach  bf. 

'  What  the  King  wrought  of  miracles  for  Saint  Brigit, 
That  was  not  done  for  a  person,  in  any  place,  wherein  the 
ear  of  any  living  one  hath  heard.' 

"  The  gloss  upon  c'apm  is  cit)  aipm,  '  whatever  place;'  and  that  upon 
l  is  ubi,  the  relative,  not  the  interrogative,  where. 

"  Mr.  Crowe  is,  of  course,  accurate  in  what  he  says  about  the  construc- 
tion of  o6n,  but  he  will  find  it  correctly  rendered  by  Colgan  in  the  two 
places  where  it  occurs  in  the  Hymn." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Mac  Carthy  also  sent  a  transcript  of  the 
inscription  on  the  ruinous  monument  of  Lady  Kingston 
in  the  old  church  of  Brigown,  near  Mitchelstown,  as 
follows: — 

In  hoc  tumulo  jacet  Margreta,  D.,  D., 
Baronissa  de  Kingston,  qu^:  obiit  ter- 
tio  Calendas  Maii,  Anno  Domini 

1721,  iETATIS  SUiE  59°,  OMNI  VIRTUTE 

Clara.  Oriunda  O'Cahan,  Magnate  de 
Comitatu  Londonderi,  patekno  genere; 
maternoque  a  domo  neilanorum, 
Comitatus  Clare;  quam  duxit  Johannes, 
D.,  D.,  Baro  de  Kingston,  anno  1681. 
Ex  qua  habtjit  has  proles; — Nob.  Rober- 
tum,  qui  obiit  in  Collegio  Eaton; 
Nob.  Catherinam,  ductam  Georgio 
ButlerO,  Armigero;  Nob.  Jacobum  King, 

QUJE  \_sic~\  DUXIT  NATAM  JOHANNE  MEAD,  E QUITE 

Aurato;  et  Nob.  Sophiam,  ductam  Bertre- 
Go  Badham,  Armigero — Hunc  tumulum 
Johannes,  D.,  D.,  Baro  de  Kingston,  in 
memoriam  conjugis  fieri  fecit. 

Epitaphium. 
Claram  progenie,  eam  a  virtute,  marito, 
Kingston  haec  dominam  marmora 

structa  tegunt. 


Dr.  Martin,  of  Portlaw,  in  the  county  of  Waterford 
read  the  following  notes  of  occasional  visits  to  old  church 
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yards  in  his  neighbourhood,  at  the  same  time  submitting 
illustrative  drawings  to  the  meeting: — 

"  About  a  mile  and  half  from  Portlaw  on  the  Waterford  road  is  a 
small  burying  place  and  ruined  church  of  considerable  antiquity  called 
Kilbunny.  The  building  was  of  small  dimensions  being  only  24  feet  by 
18  in  the  interior.  The  small  doorway  engraved  in  the  plate  which  faces 
this  page  has  a  semicircular  arch  with  zig-zag  chevron  mouldings;  on  the 
right  side  of  the  abacus  a  sculptured  monster's  head  protrudes  from  the 
wall.  On  the  key  stone  of  the  arch  is  a  defaced  image  of  the  human 
head,  but  whatever  corresponded  to  the  monster's  head  on  the  other  side 
Las  disappeared. 

"  The  name  of  this  church  for  a  long  time  puzzled  me — but  finding  a 
stone  with  an  incised  drawing  of  a  bishop  in  pontificals  and  holding  an 
elaborate  crozier  in  hishand,  with  the  legend  '  St.Moninne,  Episcopus,'  over 
it,  I  presume  that  it  was  originally  Kilmuny,  in  Irish  Kilvunny,  and 
by  conversion  in  English  Kilbunny.  St.  Moninne  is  the  same  as  St. 
Munna,  from  whom  Taghmon  takes  its  name,  and  was  the  son  of  Dubtach 
Lugair  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shearman's  'Loca  Patriciana,' 
not  to  be  confounded  with  a  female  saint  of  the  same  name,  also  called 
Barerca. 

"  I  also  found  in  the  churchyard  a  portion  of  what  must  have  been 
an  elaborate  tomb.  The  inscription  in  Latin  and  raised  letters  is  so 
mutilated,  that  I  can  only  make  out  that  the  person  for  whom  it  was 
erected  was  styled  Armiger,  and  the  date  1645  ;  with  it  is  also  a 
stone  having  the  full  arms  of  the  Powers — the  crucifixion  on  a  stag's 
head  resting  on  a  casque  with  a  full  shield  of  arms,  of  which  I  enclose  a 
rubbing ;  the  motto,  '  Spes  mea  in  Deo  est.'  A  few  rude  sculptures  of 
Christ  and  the  Virgin  in  pannelled  slabs  of  sandstone  are  used  as  head 
stones,  and  the  usual  hullatvn  stands  near  the  entrance. 

"  Driving  past  the  old  churchyard  of  Ballintemple,1  or  Churchtown, 
about  four  miles  from  Carrick-on-Suir,  on  the  south  Clonmel  road,  I 
took  a  ramble  within  its  precincts. 

"Behind  the  barn-like  structure,  which  for  many  years  has  done  duty 
as  a  place  of  worship,  I  found  some  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  church. 
Outside  of  it  is  the  enclosure  and  vault  in  which  the  remains  of  the  old 
family  of  the  Walls  of  Coolnamuck  have  been  laid  to  rest.  Within  the 
walk  ure  two  very  interesting  monuments,  one  against  the  south  wall  of 
the  old  church,  the  other  against  the  north  wall.  On  the  former  is  a 
handsome  floriated  cross,  and  the  following  legend  in  raised  letters  : — 

"Here  lieth  Ihone  Boutlr  Fitsgeroit  of  Bolendesert  and  his 
wif  Joiiana  Fits  Ricardi.  Ano  1587-  [  ]  to  be  made." 

"  At  that  date,  and  up  to  1G54,  the  Butler  family  owned  Bolendesert, 
and  the  old  ruined  castle  of  Ballinclohy  belonged  to  them.    The  other 


1  The  townslnnd  in  which  this  church- 
yard stand*  La  called  Coolfinn,  and  has  long 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Curnighmore 
family,  but  at  the  period  of  tho  Down 
j  belonged  fco  one  Piers  Power  Fitz- 


Bichard.  He  orhis  successor  were  amongst 
those  who  partook  of  the  forced  exodus  to 
Connaught,  and  we  can,  I  think,  trace  his 
settlement  in  Galway,  where  a  branch  of 
the  Powers  have  ever  since  existed. 


From  a  Drawing  by  the  late  Gr.  V.  Du  Noyer 


Ancient  Doorway,  Kilbunny  Church,  County  Waterford 
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tombstone  has  also  a  sculptured  cross  with  the  crown  of  thorns  surround- 
ing the  point  of  intersection;  the  legend,  in  Koman  capitals,  is: — 

"Hie  jacet  Dms.  Carolus  Everardus  filius  Gabrielis  Everardi  filii 
Johannis  Everardi  de  Fethard  Equitis  aurati  et  quoda  Iustitiarius  Regis 
Banco  hie  quoque  jacet  uxor  ei'  Catherina  Wale  filia  de  Guilielmo  Wale 
de  Cuilnemuc.    Orate  pro  animabus  suis.  [  ]  Maii  1643." 

"There  is  on  each  side  of  the  stem  of  the  cross  a  shield — that  to  the 
left  bears  ermine  on  a  chief  three  stars,  and  the  motto,  '  Virtus  in  actione 
constitit.'  That  on  the  right  bears  a  lioncel  rampant  betweeen  three 
crosses  fichee.  At  the  date  of  the  Down  Survey  the  adjoining  townland 
of  Glynn  belonged  to  James  Everard  Fitzcharles,  being,  I  suppose,  the 
son  of  the  Everard  whose  tomb  this  is.1  The  Everards  were  a  family 
of  large  possessions  in  the  co.  Tipperary  near  Fethard,  and  Burntcourt 
near  Clogheen  once  belonged  to  them.  They  may  now  be  said  to  be  ex- 
tinct. 

"  In  a  wild  district,  amidst  the  low  lying  trachytic  hills  which  give 
character  to  the  country  lying  inland  for  five  or  six  miles  between  Tra- 
more  and  Bonmahon,  is  the  parish  of  Newcastle  and  its  romantically 
situated  old  church.  The  latter  has  been  long  a  ruin.  It  was  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  is  built  of  the  rough  trap  rocks  and  sandstone  boulders 
of  the  district,  a  material  allowing  of  little  ornamentation  in  the  way  of 
mouldings,  so  that  there  are  no  means  of  inferring  its  age.  In  one  corner 
of  the  building  is  an  altar  tomb,  carved  on  the  sides  with  sculpture  indi- 
cating it  to  be  of  the  17th  century,  but  the  slab  on  the  top  shows  it  to 
be  the  resting  place  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Power,  P.  P.  of  Portlaw,  who 
died  in  the  year  1813.  In  the  opposite  corner  lies  the  true  and  ancient 
slab  which  originally  covered  this  tomb,  and  which  was  deposed  when 
the  remains  of  his  reverence  were  placed  in  another  man's  mansion.  This 
slab  has-  a  cross  and  the  legend  in  raised  Roman  capital  letters : — 

"'Hie  jacet  Jacob'  Ronan  de  Hacketsdoun  Medic'  Celeberim/  Ob. 
xi  No.  1626  et  ejus  uxor  Anastatia  Devoreux  defuncta,  x.  I.  1614. 

"  The  Ronans  are  a  family  of  great  antiquity  in  the  county,  but  I  can- 
not make  out  in  what  relation  the  learned  leech  stood  towards  any  of  the 
present  generation.  There  is  a  field  shown  by  the  people  at  Hacketstown, 
where  they  say  the  residence  of  Ronan  stood,  and  in  1703  the  castle  and 
lands  of  Hacketstown2  were  granted  to  the  Hollow  Sword-blade  Company. 
Previous  to  1641  they  belonged  to  Lord  Power,  but  were  granted  to  Paul 
Sherlocke,  subject  to  a  head  rent  to  Alderman  Otterington  of  London, 
whose  tomb  still  exists  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Kilmeaden,  and  from 
whom  they  descended  by  marriage  to  Lord  Doneraile.  The  bullawn  does 
not  exist  in  the  two  latter  churchyards  of  which  I  have  written,  but  the 
old  fonts,  square,  with  the  corners  removed  and  perforated  at  the  bottom, 


1  For  a  notice  of  this  Justice  Everard 
see  Carrie's  "  Civil  "Wars,"  p.  68. 

2 1  have  since  discovered  that  a  family- 
named  Kennedy,  some  of  whose  descend- 
ants are  still  resident  in  Dungarvan, 
succeeded  Ronan  in  the  lands  of  Hackets- 


town, and  until  very  lately  had  an  interest 
in  them  under  Lord  Donerail.  One  of 
the  Kennedys  carted  away  the  stones  of 
the  residence  at  Hacketstown  to  erect  a 
mansion  at  Whitestown,  ahout  four  miles 
distant. 
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still  remain,  showing,  I  think,  that  these  churches  were  used  as  places  of 
worship  to  a  later  period  than  Kilbunny." 

The  Rev.  Bartholomew  Mac  Carthy  supplied  the  follow- 
ing transcript  of  a  letter  sent  (there  could  be  little  doubt 
by  the  hands  of  Michael  O'Clery)  to  the  Confederates  at 
Kilkenny  by  the  Franciscans  of  Lou  vain,  desiring  their  aid 
in  the  great  works  undertaken  by  Father  John  Colgan. 
Although  it  had  been  already  printed  by  the  Rev.  C.  P. 
Meehan,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  "  Franciscan  Monasteries," 
4th  Ed.,  p.  322,  yet  he  forwarded  it  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  noble  response  of  Hugh  O'Reilly,  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
also  copied  by  Mr.  Mac  Carthy  from  the  Archives  of  St. 
Isidore,  Rome  (at  present  in  the  Franciscan  Convent  of 
Dublin),  which  is  now  printed  for  the  first  time  : — 

"  Copia  Epistola  ad  Nobiles  Hibemm  a  Patribus  Collegii  S.  Antonii  de 
Padua,  Lovanii. 

%t  You  may  by  these  presents  understand  that  wee,  the  poore  religious 
of  St.  Francis,  his  Order,  att  Lovayne,  in  the  Colledge  of  St.  Anthony, 
haveing  naturally  considered  the  distressed  state  of  our  native  countrey, 
which,  albeit  in  times  past  being  rightly  reputed,  and  still  named,  the 
Isle  of  Saintes,  through  the  infinitt  multitude  of  her  most  holy  men, 
wherin  she  easily  surpasseth  ech  other  kingdome,  yett  was  nott  soe  happie, 
as  that  any  hitherto  should  bring  to  light  her  manifold  ancient  ecclesi- 
asticall  monuments,  to  the  no  small  dishonour  of  the  whole  nation,  and 
discomfort  of  devout  soules: — 

"  This  wee,  haveing  with  pittie  considered,  did  undergoe  the  enter- 
prise those  many  yeares  past,  to  gather  from  all  partes  and  countreys, 
and  prepare  to  the  printe,  the  ancient  histories,  offices,  Martyrologes  of 
the  birth,  lives,  death,  feasts,  churches  and  cells,  of  our  Irish  Sainctes; 
with  severall  other  Lattin  and  Irish  pious  workes,  for  which  alsoe  we 
have  of  late  erected  here  a  new  Irish  printe,  whence  we  hope  will  ensue 
mamfould  fruites,  redounding  to  the  great  good  and  glory  of  our  Church 
and  Catholicke  countreymen. 

"  But,  as  you  know,  our  poore  state  of  life,  as  it  is  uncapable  of 
worldly  substance,  so  being  unable  to  disburse  the  requisit  charges  for 
pursueing  such  a  costly  enterprise,  the  only  remedy  to  accomplish  what 
wee  intend,  is  to  have  our  present  recourse  unto  youre  pious  bountyfull- 
nesse,  trusting  in  your  noble  affection  towards  your  Countrey's  Patrones, 
that  every  one  of  you  will  bee  found  no  less  zealous  to  second  these  our 
pious  designes  and  feeble  endeavours,  than  wee  are  by  continuall  labour 
deviseing  how  to  restore  the  neglected  honor  of  our  Sainctes,  Church, 
and  Countrey,  and  withall  enkendle  the  devotion  of  our  thrice  beloved 
Catholike  Countreymen,  which  hartily  to  doe  it  were  (as  wee  thinke)  an 
urgent  motive  only  to  consider  how  all  other  Catholike  kingdomes  earnestly 
endeavour  to  extend  theire  name  and  fame,  to  procure  theire  felicity  and 
final]  salvation,  and  to  mantayne  in  vigour  to  the  divine  service  and 
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Catholicke  Faith  by  the  devout  worshipping  of  therre  proper  and  holly 
patrones  throughout  all  their  parishes  and  churches; — And  yet,  notwith- 
standing this  holy  generall  custome  of  all  others,  how  our  poore  countreye, 
who  gave  Patrones  and  Apostles  for  the  most  parte  to  the  reste  of  Chris- 
tian countreys,  is  brought  to  that  plight  of  iniserie  that  it  doth  not  only 
[not]  worshippe  these  her  holly  missioners  sent  to  the  conversion  of  seve- 
rall  forrayne  nations,  but  also  is  almost  as  yet  ignorant  of  our  manifould 
Patrones  detayned  at  home,  who  were  founders  of  so  many  rare  churches, 
cells  and  sanctuaries;  and  regarding  in  the  meane  time  what  ingratitude 
it  is  not  to  acknowledge  the  innumerable  benefitts  by  theire  merits  re- 
ceived, whome  even  as  our  countrey  had  of  old  on  earth  those  glorious 
Instructors  and  Doctors  of  the  lawe  of  life  and  discipline,  so  them  enjoyeth 
for  intercessors  in  the  celestiall  kingdome  to  mantayne  constantly  the 
faith  and  piety  by  them  anciently  thaught. 

"  Which  inconveniences  to  addresse  wee  labour  to  prepare  those  workes 
above  mentioned,  wherein,  amongest  other  infinitt  pointes,  it  will  clearly 
appeare  to  your  view  the  stat  of  our  primitive  church,  our  proper  and 
particular  patrones,  and  holly  advocates,  whose  lives  and  divine  examples 
our  prechers  may  divulge  heerafter  to  the  spirituall  weale  and  consola- 
tion of  all  in  generall. 

"To  which  end,  and  to  obtaine  competent  charges  for  theire  imprint- 
ing, wee  doe  present  unto  you  this  father  of  our  Order  as  our  faithfull 
Procurator  in  this  behalfe ;  most  humbly  beseeching,  as  you  tender  the 
favour  of  your  Countrey's  holly  Patrones  in  heaven,  to  intercesse  for  you 
in  this  wretched  season,  so  you  will  bee  pleased  to  bestowe  your  pious 
allmes,  and  so  oblige  them,  and  likewise  us,  according  our  duty  and  cus- 
tome, to  pray  uncessantly  God  for  your  prosperity  and  everlasting 
happinesse. 

"  Fr.  Hugo  de  Burgo,  Commissary  of  the  Irish  Fran- 
ciscan Eecollects  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries. 

"  Bernardinus  Connius,  Guardianu  Fratrum  Minorum 
Hibernorum  Lovanii. 

"  Fr.  Daniel  Clery,  Vicarius. 

"Fr.  Johannes  Colganus,  Sacrae  Theologiae  Lector. 
"  Fr.  Patricius  Brenanus,  Sacrae  Theologiae  Lector." 

De  Burgo,  who  signs,  was  the  Agent  of  the  Confede- 
rates in  Belgium.  His  credentials — dated  "  Kilkenniae,  24a 
die  Augusti,  1644" — are  in  the  Archives  du  Royaume  at 
Brussels,  and  a  facsimile  of  them,  communicated  by  Mr. 
Bindon,  is  given  in  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,"  p.  538-9. 

Bindon  makes  a  curious  mistake  in  reference  to  him 
when  he  adds: — "  It  is  believed  that  Hugo  de  Burgo 
was  afterwards  Bishop  of  6  Duacensis  in  .Anglia'  ('  Hiber- 
nia  Dominicana,'  p.  490)."  Turning  to  the  reference,  I 
find  a  copy  of  the  "  Elenchus  Episcoporum,"  drawn  up  in 
1667,  and  presented  to  Clement  IX.  by  Dr.  French  of 
Ferns.    Amongst  those  who  ended  their  days  in  exile,  we 
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find  in  the  seventh  place: — "D.  Fr.  Hugo  de  Burgo,  Fran- 
eiscanus,  Episcopus  Duacensis,  in  Anglia.,,  He  was  Bishop 
of  Kilmacduagh  in  1649  ("  Hib.  Dom."  490,  687),  and  died 
in  England.  The  foregoing  letter,  which  has  no  date, 
seems,  from  the  Archbishop's  answer,  to  have  been  written 
in  September,  or  October,  1642. 

Colgan — clarum  et  venerabile  nomen — dedicated  one  of 
the  volumes  of  the  "Acta  Sanctorum  Hiberniae"  to  O'Reilly; 
and,  in  doing  so,  praises  the  traditional  valour  and  piety 
of  his  ancestors  ;  alludes  to  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Kil- 
more,  and  his  promotion  to  Armagh  ;  and  tells  how  he 
cheered  him  (Colgan)  on  in  his  undertaking,  and  secured 
him  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  his  suffragans.  This  was 
flattering  from  such  a  man  as  Colgan  ;  but  for  a  long 
time  I  did  not  know  what  the  Primate  had  done  to  deserve 
such  praise.  At  length,  after  a  diligent  search  amongst 
the  papers  which  had  come  from  Louvain  to  Rome,  to  my 
great  delight  I  discovered  the  reply  here  given,  which  speaks 
for  itself: — 

"  Reverendi  Patres, 

"  Considerantes  utilitatem  et  honorem  quae  huic  nostro  Regno  et 
Ecclesiae  nostra?  Hibernian  provenire  possunt  ex  editione  piorum  operum 
qua?  Reverendus  Pater  Johannes  Colganus,  sacrae  Theologian  Lector,  medi- 
tatur,  per  presentes  volumus  et  mandamus  ut  summa  ex 
nostris  pecuniis  in  deposito  Fratrum  Minorum  Hibernorum  Lovanii 
existens  pro  arbitrio  prsefati  Patris  Colgani  expendatur  in  usura  praefa- 
torum  operum;  quo  ocyus  publici  fiant  juris,  et  ad  Dei,  nostratum  sanc- 
torum, patrieeque  nostras,  honorem,  necnon  reliqui,  quod  supererit,  operis 
promotionem  distrahantur,  dividanturque. 

"  Huic  vero  nostrae  dispositioni  et  voluntati  volumus,  atque  adeo  man- 
damus, ut  nullus  quavis  ratione  contraveniat,  vel  obstaculum  inferat. 

'*  In  quorum  fidem  et  robur  sigillum  et  chyrographum  his  apposu- 
imus,  hac  die  6ta  Decembris. 

u  Kilkenniae,  Anno  Salutis,  1642, 

"  Hugo,  Archiepiscopus  Ardmachanus. 

"  Presentes, 

"  Emer,  Dun.  et  Conor,  Episcopus.  [Loco  Sigilli.] 

"  Fr.  Thomas  Croly. 
Endorsed  in  later  hand: — 

"  Hugo  O'Reylly,  Primas  Hiberniae." 

The  munificence  of  this  act  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
the  blank  in  the  original  shows  O'Reilly's  intention  to  have 
been  that  all  his  money  in  the  custody  of  the  Franciscan 
Fathers  should  be  placed  at  Colgan' s  disposal. 
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The  Rev.  James  Graves  said  that  at  a  former  meeting 
he  had  laid  before  them  a  letter  which,  although  not  bear- 
ing the  signature,  yet  in  a  paper  printed  in  their  "  Journal" 
(Vol.  II.,  p.  561)  he  had  adduced  reasons  for  supposing 
was  partly  in  the  autograph  of  Surrey's  "Fair  Geraldine." 
Since  then  he  had  ascertained  that  there  were  preserved  in 
the  Library  of  the  British  Museum  three  letters  written  by 
a  Secretary,  but  bearing  the  signature  of  that  lady  when 
Countess  of  Lincoln.  Transcripts  of  these,  by  the  kindness 
of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  he  was  now  able  to  lay  before 
the  Members,  and  it  would  be  seen  from  the  facsimile  copy 
of  the  signature  below  given,  that  it  was  in  the  same  hand- 
writing as  that  part  of  the  letter  which  it  had  been  his 
object  to  prove  was  from  the  pen  of  the  "  Fair  Geraldine." 
These  letters  were  as  follows: — 

Letters  of  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Lincoln,  to  Dr  Cesar. 
(Add.  MS.  12,506,  fo.  55.) 

"  Whereas  you  writ  unto  mee  to  be  godmother  to  yor  dawghter  lately 
borne  I  am  well  contented  to  yelde  to  yor  desire  therein  and  have  here 
written  to  my  cosin  [  ]'  to  be  my  deputie,  at  the  christening,  wch 
letter  I  praie  you  cause  to  be  sente  her  and  I  doubte  not  but  she  wilbe 
readie  at  the  time  and  place  wch  you  shall  appoint.  I  have  also  by  my 
letters  willed  Willm  Bearblock  to  deliver  you  a  peece  of  plate  frome  me 
wch  I  praie  you  accept  of  me  as  yor  freindes  gift.  And  so  wth  my  hartie 
cofhendacons  toyou  and  to  yor  wife  praying  God  to  make  her  stronge  and 
a  joyfull  mother  I  leave  frome  Pirford  the  xvijth  of  Septembre,  1584." 

Addressed 
11  To  my  loving  frend 
Mr.  Doctor  Cesar 
in  London." 

Endorsed 
"  17°  Septeb  1584 
The  Countesse 
of  Lincolne." 

(Add.  MS.  12,507,  fo.  257.) 
"  Good  Mr.  Seasare;  I  would  be  glad  now  that  I  am  come  unto  the 
Towne  to  see  yow  when  yor  leasure  dothe  serve,  in  the  meane  tyme  I  pray 
yow  to  have  consideracon  of  Sr.  Bychard  Bulckley,  whoe  was  my  lo: 
vize  admirall  in  Anglysea,  whoe  hathe  brought  certen  cheastes  of  sugar  to 
the  Towne  at  this  tyme,  I  am  privie  to  y*,  that  three  or  fower  yeares 


1  There  is  a  word  interlined  here  in  the  but  may  read  either  as  "Coot,"  or 
original;  it  is  very  obscurely  written,  "Cook." 

4th  ser.,  vol.  hi,  2  K 
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past  he  had  greate  store  of  sugars  wch  fell  unto  him  bie  the  vertue  of  his 
offyce  of  viz  admiraltie,  and  so  I  bid  yow  hartelie  farewell.  Prom  my 
house  at  Salisburie  Courte  the  xijth  of  October,  a°.  1585. 

Addressed 

u  To  my  frend  Mr.  Doctor  Seasare       Yor  lovinge  friend 
Judge  of  the  Admiraltie  dd." 

ELYZABETH  LYNCOLN. 

Endorsed  in  BurleigWs  hand. 
"11°  Octobr,  1585.    The  Countess  of  Lincolne   touching  sugars 
arrested  as  belonging  to  Sir  Richard  Buckley. 

{Add.  MS.  12,506,  fo.  81.) 

"  (Good  Mr.  Marten)  For  that  I  knowe  you  and  yor  sonne  in  lawe. 
Mr.  Docter  Seazar,  to  be  my  good  frendes,  and  to  be  gentle  men  of 
good  credditt  I  have  thought  good  to  intreate  yow  bothe  to  receave  the 
reporte  of  one  of  my  servants  whoes  name  is  George  Tennacre,  wch  I  will 
send  unto  yow,  Towchinge  serten  speches  that  my  good  servante  and 
officir  Christoper  goughe  should  speake  aboute  the  xxviijth  of  Aprill  last 
uppon  his  death  bed,  a  boute  certen  money  that  he  should  have  in  his 
kepinge  of  myne,  at  that  tyme,  havinge  at  that  tyme  receaved  a  greate 
parte  of  my  rentes,  lett  me  intreate  yow  to  receave  his  reporte  somtyme 
one  Thursdaie  next,  because  one  fryday  he  is  to  go  towards  lincoln  shire, 
I  pray  yow  lett  one  of  Mr.  Doctor  Seazares  Clarckes  wryte  the  effect  of 
his  declaracon  that  he  shall  make  unto  yow,  wch  may  be  for  bothe  yo1 
remembraunces;  and  so  wth  my  verry  harty  coniendacons  unto  yow  both  I 
corny tt  yow  unto  God :  From  my  house  at  west  horsley  the  xxth  of 
Marche  a°  1587. 

"I  wrote  a  Pre  unto  yow  Mr.  Marten       Yor  assured  good  frend 
by  my  riephewe  Aungeir  yesterday. 

ELIZABETH  LYNCOLN. 

Addressed. 
"To  my  very  good   Frendes  Mr. 
Alderman  Marten  &  Mr.  Doctor 
Seazar,  Judge  of  th  admiralty 

dl 

Endorsed  in  Burleigh'' s  hand. 
"20°Martii  1587.    The  Countesse  of  Lincolne  to  take  Tennacres 
othe  touching  wordes  spoken  by  Goffe  before  his  death." 

It  would  be  remembered  that  the  "Fair  Geraldine's " 
second  husband,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  was  Lord  Admiral 
of  England ;  hence  her  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Cesar,  who 
was  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty. 

The  following  papers  were  contributed: — 
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BY  THE  REV.   SYLVESTER  MALONE,  M.R.I. A.,  F.R.H.A.A.I. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  dwell  on  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  annexation  of  Iniscathay  in  the  twelfth  century 
took  place.  In  the  last  Section  of  this  Paper  we  saw 
that,  with  the  exception  of  two  parishes  belonging  to  and 
around  Limerick  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  small  baronies 
of  Burren  and  Corcumroe,  constituting  the  old  diocese  of 
Kilfenora,  on  the  other  hand,  the  entire  of  Thomond  in  the 
present  county  of  Clare  was,  by  previous  arrangement,  to 
be  annexed  to  the  diocese  of  Killaloe.  At  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century,  between  the  years  1180  and  1193,  the 
annexation  took  place.  Who  were  those  who  ruled  the 
kingdom  of  Thomond  and  the  diocese  of  Killaloe  at  that 
time  ?  Donald  More  O'Brien  and  his  younger  brother, 
Considine.  The  former  was  king,  the  latter  bishop.  Surely 
if,  from  a  principle  on  which  other  Irish  princes  acted,  all 
former  Thomond  kings  and  princes  had  wished  that  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  Killaloe  bishops,  though  strangers, 
would  extend  to  all  Thomond  as  far  as  possible,  we  must 
suppose  Donald  More  O'Brien,  as  king  and  brother,  to  have 
been  still  more  anxious  about  the  limits  which  were  to 
bound  the  spiritual  sway  of  the  Bishop  of  Thomond.  On 
that  account,  if,  instead  of  drawing  a  boundary  line  fixing 
Iniscathay  in  Killaloe,  as  had  been  done,  there  had  been 
mention  of  a  tripartite  division  of  the  See  of  Iniscathay  in 
general  terms  merely,  one  would  be  justified  on  analogical 
grounds  in  assigning  Iniscathay — a  part  of  Thomond — to 
Killaloe. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  zig-zag  boundaries  and 
nomenclature  of  bishoprics,  and  even  deaneries,  with  the 
fullest  recognition  not  only  of  bishops  but  of  popes,1  were 


1  "  Theiner," ad  an  1461.  "Pius  &c.  de  distinguished  archivist  was  guilty  of  an 

vicaria  Killokemidid  [recte  Killokennedy]  oversight  in  copying  "  mediecantrede."  A 

et  •  rectoria    cluoynlard  [recte  Clonlara]  cantred  contained,  according  to  Gerald 

Mediecantiede  de   Obluyd  [Hy-mbloid]  Barry,  100  villages ;  but  others  assigned 

dicecesis  Laon."    I  have  no  doubt  that  the  to  it  a  different  extent. 
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founded  on  the  extent  of  the  sway  and  on  the  names  of 
Thomond  chieftains. 

The  National  Church  favoured  the  disposition  of  the 
Irish  princes — that  their  respective  principalities  should 
define,  as  far  as  possible,  the  extent  of  the  dioceses  of  their 
subject  bishops  Hence,  at  a  national  synod,  held  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century,  under  the  protection  of 
Mortogh  More  O'Brien,  King  of  Thomond,  it  was  decreed 
that,  on  the  suppression  of  the  See  of  Iniscathay,  its  terri- 
tory in  Thomond  should  be  annexed  to  Killaloe.  These 
circumstances,  irrespective  of  all  other  proofs,  should  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  what  diocese  Iniscathay  had  been  annexed 
in  the  twelfth  century. 

But,  if  the  White  MSS.1  be  worthy  of  credit,  the  island 
of  Iniscathay,  beyond  question,  belonged,  not  only  in  part, 
but  entirely,  to  the  diocese  of  Limerick.  Among  other 
matters,  these  MSS.  contain  a  taxation  of  the  benefices  of 
Limerick,  which  is  generally  attributed  to  Cornelius  O'Dea 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.2  The  MSS.  state 
"that  the  chapel  of  Iniscathay  belonged  to  the  deacanate  of 
Rathkeale  and  in  another  place  that  "  Iniscathay,  or  Scat- 
tery  Island,  likewise  formerly  belonged  to  the  diocese  of 
Limerick  in  the  time  of  the  R.  D.  D.  Cornelius  O'Dea, 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  as  appears  from  his  words  and  writings, 
which  run  thus:  "  I,  Cornelius  O'Dea,  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  the  Apostolic  See,  have  enfeoffed  Lord  Gilbert 
O'Caithell  (formerly  of  the  lands  belonging  to  Limerick), 
from  that  island  of  Iniscathay,'  &c."3  By  the  way,  it  is  very 
strange  that  of  all  the  churches  and  lands  mentioned  in 
the  taxation  as  belonging  to  the  diocese  of  Limerick,  those 
oflniscathay  only  are  noticed  as  requiring  proof  of belong- 


1  The  MSS.  were  compiled  by  the  Rev. 
James  White  in  the  middle  of  last  century. 
The  llev.  J.  White  copied  from  an  old 
MS.  written  by  Rev.  Dr.  Jaspar  White, 
towards  the  end  of  the  preceding  century  ; 
and  the  said  Dr.  J.  White  tells  us  that  ho 
only  transcribed  what  he  had  found  among 
til-  hooks  of  his  brother,  Canon  Edmund 
White,  in  the  year  1658.  See  Lenihan's 
excellent  "History  of  Limerick." 

•  "  Hist  of  Limerick"  (Lenihan's), p.  5GL 
If,  in  regard  to  Iniscathay,  the  authority  of 
the  "  Black  Book"  be,  as  it  assuredly  is, 


very  questionable,  its  version  or  translation 
throu.h  the  White  MS.  and  Mr.  Lenihan 
is  no  .ess  so.  For  instance,  the  translation 
makes  the  "  Black  Book  "  assert  that  the 
lands  of  Iniscathay  formerly  belonged  to 
limerick  ;  whereas  it  really  states  that 
"  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
Limerick  in  Iniscathay  have  been  enfeoffed 
to  Gilbert  O'Dea  formerly  vicar  there." 
All  mention  of  Lord  Gilbert  0' Bea  formerly 
Vicar  there,  not  to  speak  of  other  inaccu- 
racies, is  omitted  in  the  translation. 
Ud. 
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ing  immediately  to  Limerick.  Very  strange  too  it  is  that 
the  compiler  of  the  White  MSS.,  in  giving  the  taxation  of 
the  diocese  of  Limerick,  states  he  personally  verified  his  state- 
ments from  the  "Black  Book,"  in  regard,  for  instance,  to 
the  Dysert  Church  ;  and  yet,  when  dealing  with  Iniscathay, 
says  that  his  statements  are  taken  from  an  old  roll  extracted 
from  the  "  Black  Book."  It  is  passing  strange  that  he 
quoted  from  a  copy  rather  than  the  original  in  his  hands 
for  his  statement. 

Here  Iniscathay  is  said  unqualifiedly  and  absolutely,  on 
the  alleged  authority  of  Bishop  O'Dea,  to  have  belonged 
to  Limerick.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  such  an 
extract  from  the  "  Black  Book"  of  the  Deans  of  Limerick  to 
be  neither  authentic  nor  true.  In  my  judgment  abundant 
evidence  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  Iniscathay  belonged 
to  Killaloe  ;  and  the  documents  produced  from  the  Vatican 
Archives  bearing  on  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, show  that  the  claim  of  Cloyne  to  Scattery  was  put 
forward  under  the  same  aspect  as  that  of  Limerick.  Yet 
we  are  called  on  to  believe  that  Cornelius  O'Dea,  who  was 
consecrated  in  1400,  claimed  Iniscathay  as  belonging  to 
Limerick.  The  phrase  "by  favour  of  the  Apostolic  See" 
was  not  used  by  bishops  at  the  period  to  which  it  is  assigned. 
Such  language  was  used  first  in  Europe  by  ecclesiastics, 
such  as  legates,  who  represented  the  Holy  See.  It  was 
very  fitting  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  exercised  no  ordi- 
nary authority,  such  as  had  been  given  by  the  common  law, 
but  a  delegated  authority.  Such  authority  was  founded 
on  a  regard  to  personal  merit,  but  not  annexed  to  the 
dignity  of  the  person  clothed  with  it.  In  process  of  time, 
but  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  did  even 
archbishops  adopt  the  phraseology  in  question.  They 
adopted  it,  as  sharing  the  privileges  and  power  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiffs  over  the  bishops.  By  and  by  even  the 
bishops  used  it :  and  this  became  of  frequent  occurrence1 
after  the  interference  of  the  Popes  had  been  found  neces- 
sary  in  disputed  elections  between  the  chapter  and  the 
king,  and  after  the  introduction  of  the  appointment  of 
bishops  by  "  provision."    The  Bishops  of  Cyprus,  in  the 


Thomatsiuus  "  Anc.  et  Nouv.  Discip." 
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middle  of  the  13th  century,  are  found  among  the  first 
ecclesiastics,  if  not  the  very  first,  who  styled  themselves 
Bishops  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  favour  of  the  Apostolic 
See.  These  Latin  bishops  claimed  and  exercised  jurisdic- 
tion over  Greek,  Maronite,  and  Armenian  bishops;  and  as 
such  an  exercise  of  jurisdiction  could  have  been  claimed 
only  in  virtue  of  the  favour  of  the  Apostolic  See,  an  expres- 
sion of  indebtedness  was  peculiarly  fitting  in  the  mouths 
of  the  Metropolitans  of  Cyprus.  The  Archbishop  of 
Ravenna  in  the  year  1310,  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne 
in  the  year  1351,  the  Archbishop  of  Tours  in  the  year 
1365,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Salzbourg  for  the  first  time 
in  the  year  1417,  copied  the  language  of  the  Cyprian 
Archbishops.1  After  some  time,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  language  was  copied  by  the  Archbishops  of  Ireland, 
and  subsequently  by  its  bishops;  but  is  it  at  all  likely 
that  language  so  exclusively  adopted  even  by  continental 
^b'cA bishops  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  1417,  was  used 
by  an  Irish  bishop  consecrated  in  the  year  1400  ?  Since 
the  writer  began  this  notice  on  Iniscathay  many  documents 
bearing  on  mediaBval  Ireland  passed  through  his  hands, 
and  he  can  honestly  state  that  none  of  them,  down  to  the 
time  of  Cornelius  O'Dea,  contain  the  phrase  attributed  to 
him.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  the  phrase  was  beginning 
then  to  be  applied  to,  but  not  by,  bishops. 

The  use  of  the  words,  then,  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Bishop  O'Dea,  involves,  in  our  mind,  an  anachronism. 
Not  only  ought  not  the  "Black  Book"  contain  the  words 
in  question,  but,  as  I  conceive,  it  could  not  contain  them. 
For  the  space  between  the  words  /  and  have  enfeoffed  is 
insufficient  for  the  clause  in  an  uncontracted  form — "  Cor- 
nelius O'Dea  by  the  favour  of  God  and  the  Apostolic  See" 

Furthermore,  the  use  of  the  word  chapel  rather  than 
church,  the  possession  of  which  the  White  MSS.  attribute 
to  Limerick,  is  strangely  at  variance  with  the  language  of 
Roman  documents  and  the  "Black  Book"  itself.2 

If  there  were  no  grounds,  then,  for  objection  except 
those  furnished  by  the  AVhite  MSS.  it  would  be  unnecessary 
to  say  much  more  ;  but  another  difficulty  has  to  be  met. 

1  "  Councils"  Tom.  ii.  p.  308.  Thomass.      ch.  ix.,  p.  444. 
"Anc.  ct  Nouv.  Discip."    Part  i.,  liv.  i.,         2  Sec  "  Theiner,"  ad  an.  1373. 
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It  is  one  from  the  "Black  Book  "  of  the  Deans  of  Limerick  : 
and  on  that  account,  as  also  because,  to  our  own  know- 
ledge, it  has  never  been  published,  we  give  from  it  the 
following  passage  in  reference  to  Iniscathay  : — 


Ecclesia  de  Iniscathaigh  cujus 
Eector  Precentor  et  communitas 
Regies1  precentor  nominat  et  praa- 
sentat  apud  Iniscathigh  vicarium 
et  facit  custodem  super  conventum 
ibidem  ad  nutum2  suum  recipiendo 


1  In  looking  cursorily  at  the  word,  one 
might  be  tempted  to  make  it  Eaglas  ;  but 
even  allowing  for  the  several  meanings 
given  to  it,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  Eaglas 
could  be  used  to  express  the  character  of 
a  religious  community :  besides  in  the  cir- 
cumstances such  an  use  of  the  word  would 
appear  to  be  tautological.  For  these  reasons 
I  give  the  word  in  the  text.  The  use  of 
the  word  Regies  was  not  uncommon  in  the 
17th  century.  I  remember  Ware  applies 
it  to  the  religious  communit)7'  on  Lough- 
Derg  Island.  It  was  generally  if  not  ex- 
clusively applied  to  a  religious  or  monastic 
institution.  See  "An.  4  M."  ad  annos 
1141,1148,1152,1163,1166,  1250.  Regies 
meant  a  rule  or  canon.  A  regies  com- 
munity, then,  was  composed  of  those 
regular  canons  who  followed  the  rules  of 
SS.  Augustine  and  Benedict. 

Hence  the  9th  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Rheims  under  Innocent  II.  in  the  year 
1131  speaks  of  the  common  rule,  "  Spreta 
beatorum  magistrorum  Benedictiet  Augus- 
tini  regula.' '  Like  the  word  Aglis  (eaftlcnp) 
it  came  from  the  French  rather  than  the 
Latin  language.  The  term  Regies  was 
generally  used  in  common  conversation  by 
the  Irish,  but  not  in  any  Latin  document 
pretending  to  respectability  :  and  this 
for  the  best  reason — that  without  using 
the  French  word  Regies,  there  were  several 
other  words,  which  ecclesiastical  usage 
rendered  classical,  to  express  the  idea.  Sir 
James  Ware  once  uses  the  term  Regies  in 
giving  the  character  of  the  religious  com- 
munity in  the  far-famed  monastery  on 
Lough-Derg  Island.  He  says  that  the 
priory  of  St.  Dabeoc  was  called  Regies. 
While  the  learned  editors  of  the  Donegal 
"  Martyrology"  admit  that  Regies  means  a 
religious  institute,  they  confound  it  with- 
out sufficient  grounds  with  Relig.  Imp 
OiapmaOa  ainni  na  hinnpi  50  momao 
pester  acup  maimpcip.  P.  401.  Inis 
Diarmada  is  the  name  of  the  Island 
with  many  (not  Religs,  as  translated 


The  Church(l)  of  Iniscathay  whose 
rector  is  precentor,  and  whose  com- 
munity is  Eegles(2)  [of  Regular 
Canons].  3  The  precentor  presents  a 
vicar(3)  at  Iniscathay,  and  appoints 
a  guardian  to  the  convent  there  at 


by  Drs.  Todd  and  Beeves),  religious 
and  monastic  buildings.  In  the  next 
line  we  learn  that  no  female  should 
have  entered  the  sepulchral  bed  of  the 
holy  bishop  Diarmaid,  and  that  a  woman 
who  did  so,  at  once  cried  out  in  agony 
and  died.  Like  it  in  its  Seven  Churches, 
Iniscathay  resembles  it  in  story.  I  have 
the  authority  of  the  present  learned  and 
Ven.  Dean  of  Ennis,  Dr.  Kenny,  for  stating 
that  while  he  was  P.  P.  of  Kilrush,  one 
of  his  curates,  the  Be  v.  S.  Walsh,  having 
one  day  got  into  Scattery  Island,  and  wish- 
ing to  breakdown  the  superstitious  feeling, 
as  he  deemed  it,  which  prevented  females 
from  walking  over  the  bed  of  St.  Sen  an, 
urged  all  the  women  of  the  island  to  enter  it. 
The  only  noticeable  result  or  coincidence 
was  that  all  of  them  in  a  few  days  were 
evicted  for  ever.  This  happened  about 
1827. 

Another  point  of  similitude  between 
Iniscathay  and  Lough  Derg  to  which  Sir 
James  Ware  applies  the  term  Regies,  was 
the  severity  of  the  pilgrimage.  The  pil- 
grimage closed  and  closes  (for  we  are  not 
told  that  it  has  been  discontinued)  by  the 
largest  stone  being  caried  from  the  island- 
shore  to  the  church.  This  practice  may 
have  come  down  from  the  6th  or  7th  cen- 
tury, when  the  work  of  building  the  Seven 
Churches,  if  not  the  Round  Tower,  had 
been  a  labour  of  love  in  a  penitential  spirit. 
The  Canons  Regular  were  a  few  miles  up 
the  river  from  Scattery,  on  Canon  or  Saint 
Island,  and  also  in  Clare  Abbey  on  the 
Fergus,  a  tributary  to  the  Shannon. — Pat. 
&  Close  Rolls,  July  1,  1544. 

2  Though  in  the  "  Black  Book"  we  can  de- 
cipher only  "  ad  nut  su  .  .  ."yet  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  giving  the  above  reading. 

3  Ad  nutum  suum  [/actus]  amovibilis  is  a 
phrase  met  with  in  every  manual  of  Canon 
Law.  See  also  Barbosa,  lib.  3, ' '  Jur.  Eccles. 
Univ." cap. 6, n. 7.  "Sanchez,  InPrsecepta 
Decalogi,"  torn.  2,  lib.  7,  c.  29,  n.  191. 
FloresdeMena,"Variar.  QQ."  q.10,  n.44. 
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ecclesiastica  feoda  et  confert  xii 
porciones  ex  parte  australi  et 
corrigit  excessus  presbiterorum 
porcionariorum,  licet  sunt  de  facto 
residentes  in  diocesi  Artfertensi 
qui  de  jure  debent  residere  per- 
sonaliter  in  ecclesia  conventuali  in 
diocesi  Lymericensi.  Et  ego  .  .  . 
Episcopus  Lymericensis  feoffavi  do- 
mino Gilberto  O'Cathill  quondam 
ibi  vicario  de  terris  spectantibus  ad 
ecclesiam  Lymericensem  existen- 
tibus  in  insula  de  Iniskathi  quas 
recuperavi  per  inquisicioneni  per 
me  captam,  quae  non  fuerunt  ante 
me  per  multos  annos  in  possessione 
ecclesiae  sub  hac  forma  viz.  quod 
dominus  Gilbertheredes  sui  etassig- 
nati  mihi  sive  successoribus  meis 
canonice  intrantibus  solvere  singu- 
lis annis  nomine  annui  redditus  xiid 
medietatem  vizt.  ad  Pascha  et  ali- 
am  medietatem  ad  festum  Sancti 
Michaelis  etquacumque  prima  nocte 
declinavero  ad  dictam  insulam  vel 
successores  mei  declinaverint  debent 
nos  reficere  in  esculentis  et  poculen- 
tis  et  omnibus  aliis  necessariis,  et 
deinde  quamdiu  moram  traxero  ibi- 
dem vel  successores  mei  traxerint 
ignem  lumen  et  stramina  ministrare 
debent  et  (facere)  id  propriis  surap- 
tibus  et  expensis  et  cariare  nobis 
victualia  per  aquam  in  expensis 
nostris  ac  in  naviclis  et  laboribus 
ipsorum  de  Lyme?  et  aliis  villis 
foralibus  dicte  nostre  diocesis  et  de 
Iniskathigh  eodem  modo  ad  omnia 
maneria  nostra  de  Lesamkile,  Drum- 
dile,  Moungrett  et  Lyme?. 


his  good  pleasure,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  ecclesiastical  fees(4) 
(feuds),  and  confers  xii  portions{5) 
on  the  south  side,  and  corrects  the 
excesses  of  the  portionary  (6)priests, 
who,  though  in  fact  they  reside(7) 
in  the  diocese  of  (8)Artfert,  ought 
by  right  reside  personally  in  the 
conventual  church  in  the  diocese  of 
Limerick.  And  I  (9)  .  .  .  (10)  bishop 
of  Limerick,  (11)  have  enfeoffed(12) 
Lord  Gilbert  0'Cathill,(13)  once 
vicar  there,  with  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  Church  of  Limerick  in 
the  island  of  Iniskathi,  which  I 
have  recovered  by  inquisition 
made  by  me,  and  which  have  not 
been  in  possession  of  the  church  for 
many  years  (14).  The  form  of  en- 
feoffment (15)  is  this: — viz.,  that 
Lord  Gilbert,  his  heirs,  and  assigns 
must  pay  to  me  and  my  canonical 
(lG)successors  yearly  xiid  as  an 
annual  rent — one  half,  to  wit,  at 
Easter  and  the  other  on  the  feast  of 
St.  Michael;  and  that,  on  the  first 
night  I  or  my  successors  shall  put 
in  to  said  island,  they  must  give  us 
refreshment  in  eatables  and  drink- 
ables and  all  other  necessaries;  and 
as  long  afterwards  as  I  or  my  suc- 
cessors shall  tarry  there,  they  are 
to  supply  us  with  fire,  light,  and 
straw  at  their  cost,  and  to  convey 
to  us  by  water,  at  our  own  expense, 
but  in  their  boats  and  at  their 
trouble,  victuals  from  Lymerick  and 
other  outlying  villages  of  our  said 
diocese,  and  from  Iniskathi  in  like 
manner  to  all  (17)  our  manors  of 
Lesamkyle,  Drumdile,  Mungrett, 
and  Lymerick." 


We  proceed  now  to  give  our  reasons  for  asserting  the 
preceding  document  to  be  neither  true  nor  authentic. 
We  have  numbered  off  the  several  words  which  give 
grounds  for  our  remarks  ;  and  though  we  should  prefer 
taking  them  with  some  regard  to  chronological  order  or 
natural  sequence,  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  the  reader, 
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take  them  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  are 
numbered. 

(1)  .  The  word  church,  can  involve  not  only  difference 
but  opposition  to  the  word  chapel,  and  yet  chapel  is  the 
word  used  in  regard  to  Iniscathay  in  the  taxation  attributed 
to  Cornelius  O'Dea. 

(2)  .  Regies  could  never  be  used  in  a  solemn  Latin 
entry;  and  there  could  be  no  reason  for  so  doing,  because 
ecclesiastical  usage  canonized  as  classical  the  word  of  which 
it  was  a  corruption. 

(3)  .  There  are  very  strong  reasons  for  stating  that 
the  dignitary  of  Iniscathay  not  only  presented  but  appointed 
a  vicar  or  vicars.  Besides,  those  in  the  least  acquainted 
with  canon  law  know  that  different  and  quite  opposite 
ideas  are  implied  by  the  words  nomination  and  presentation. 
Only  one  person  may  be  presented  by  the  same  person, 
but  two  or  more  should  be  nominated.  If  only  one  is  put 
forward  for  confirmation  or  institution,  he  is  said  to  be 
postulated  for  or  presented,  and  not  nominated.  ("  Arg. 
c.  Bonae  memorise  de.Postulat."  3 ;  "  Reiff."  Lib.  1 ,  Dec.  tit.  vi. 
de  elect.)  So  far  is  it  from  allowable  to  confound  nomina- 
tion with  presentation,  or  postulation  with  election,  that 
canon  law  declares  invalid  the  formula — "  I  elect  and 
postulate."    (Cap.  un.  b.  t.  in  6.) 

Furthermore,  there  are  very  solid  grounds  for  asserting 
that  the  ecclesiastical  superior  at  Iniscathay  appointed 
and  not  merely  presented  a  vicar  for  appointment.  Bene- 
fices have  been  incorporated  with  monastic  institutions  in 
two  ways  :  either  "  temporarily"  or  "with  the  fullest 
jurisdiction."  The  Monastic  Superior  enjoyed  the  right  of 
appointing  a  vicar  when  the  benefice  was  incorporated 
with  the  convent  in  the  latter  mode:  and  surely  if  ever 
monastery  enjoyed  full  jurisdiction  it  was  that  of  Iniscathay. 
Its  founder  was  a  bishop  whose  jurisdiction  extended  not 
only  over  the  island  but  the  neighbouring  dioceses,  and 
thus  could  appoint  a  vicar,  whereas  the  "Black  Book"  states 
he  could  only  present  ("Barbosa  De  Off."  1.  c.n.  188,  "  Arg. 
Can."  Visis.  1.  caus.  16,  q.  2.  "  Clem,  un."  §  Quidam  prce- 
terea).  The  cure  of  souls  was  inseparably  connected  with 
the  religious  institution  at  Scattery  for  upwards  of  six  and 
twenty  generations,  and  assuredly  the  ecclesiastical  digni- 


4th  ser.,  vol.  hi. 
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tary  there  ruled  "  pleno  jure."  Again  the  Patent  and  Close 
Rolls  inform  us  that  Iniscathay  had  a  corbeship,  corban- 
ship,  or  comorbanship,  as  it  is  variously  written  (Pat.  & 
Close  1583).  The  corbe,  corban,  or  comorban  was  a  digni- 
tary and  could  appoint  a  vicar,  and  generally  had  several 
vicars,  as  he  enjoyed  several  benefices  il  and  this  obtained 
in  regard  to  the  corbe  of  Iniscathay.  Most  of  the  livings, 
from  Doonbeg  to  Carrigaholt,  were  in  the  appointment  of 
the  corbe — Kilfieragh  (vulgo  Kilkee),  Doonaha,  Moyarta, 
Kilballyowen,  Kilbaha,  and  Killard.  By  the  Statute  of 
Dissolution  the  corbe  lands  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown, 
which  leased  them  to  powerful  laymen  ;  and  thus  all  the 
tithes  from  Doonbeg  to  Loophead  were,  and,  so  far  as  I  am 
informed,  are  at  present  impropriate.  Approbation  was 
given  by  the  bishop  to  the  vicar  at  Scattery,  but  his 
appointment  came  not  from  the  bishop,  as  implied  by  the 
"  Black  Book,"  but  from  the  Religious  Superior. 

4.  In  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  the  phrase 
Ecclesiastical  fief  was  not  used  in  the  sense  required  by  the 
"  Black  Book."  We  are  aware  that  canonists  apply  the  term 
fief  or  feud  as  well  to  the  contract  by  which  it  is  acquired 
and  to  the  right  acquired  by  the  contract,2  as  to  the 
material  revenues,  revenues  derivable  from  the  moral 
right ;  but  generally,  and  peculiarly  at  the  time  of  which 
we  are  treating,  quite  different  terms  had  been  employed 
to  express  the  fruits  of  a  fief.3  We  meet  with  the  lands, 
liberties,  rights,  proceeds,  easements,  fruits,  appurtenances, 
rent,  tithes  of  a  church,  but  not  even  once  did  we  meet 
with  the  term  feud,  as  applied  in  the  document  under  dis- 
cussion, at  the  time  of  Cornelius  O'Dea. 

5.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  imagine  how  twelve  portions 
could  be  carved  out  to  priests  from  a  third  part  of  Inis- 
cathay. A  portion  in  canonical  language  meant  a  congruous, 
decent  sustenance  for  a  priest ;  and  knowing  that  the 


1 "  Corbonatus  est  dignitas  ct  modo  ad  and  Canonist,  pp.  160-1. 
regem   pertinet,  sed   antca   ad   Papain        2  "  ReifF."  Tom.  3,  tit.  xx.  &c. 
....  Coraorbanus  omnes  dccimas  perti-        3  Cum  ecclesiarum  terns,  libertatibus, 

nentes  ad  ecclesiam  debet  habere  et  bene-  juribus,  obventionibus,  et  aliis  asiamentis 

ficia  adjuncta  huic  ipsius  sunt  eorumque  ad  ipsam  Ecclesiam  quoquomodo  pertinen- 

conferentiam  habet,"  &c. — Letter  of  Sir  tibus  et  fructibus,  pertinentiis,  fructibus, 

John  Davis  (160G)  to  the  Earl  of  Salis-  redditibus,  proventibus,  et  decimis,  &c. 

bury,  written  on  the  authority  of  a  Brehon  See  "Theiner  "  passim,  praesert,  pp.  344-5. 
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island  contains  only  a  hundred  acres  in  round  numbers, 
and  that  twelve  had  to  be  supported  not  out  of  funded 
money,  but  out  of  the  portion  belonging  to  Limerick  (let 
us  suppose  it  was  a  third  of  the  island,  and  that  each  had 
his  own  share  marked  out),  it  is  very  difficult  to  realize 
such  a  strange  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  religious 
worship  with  due  solemnity,  and  the  support  of  its  minis- 
ters. The  rector  had  to  be  provided  for ;  the  vicar  had 
to  be  provided  for  ;  and  out  of  the  residue  of  thirty-three 
and  the  one-third  acres,  twelve  portion ary  priests  had  to 
be  supported.  All  this  sounds  the  stranger  to  one  who 
considers  that,  even  to  the  vicar,  six  acres  of  glebe  land 
were  the  ordinary  allowance.  And  yet  such  is  the  out- 
come of  the  assumption  of  the  authenticity  of  the  docu- 
ment in  regard  to  Iniscathay. 

But,  in  truth,  so  far  were  the  few  acres  of  Scattery 
from  sufficing  for  the  religious  establishment  there,  that 
all  Corcobascin,  the  present  baronies  of  Moyarta  and  Clon- 
deralaw,  contributed  to  its  support.  And  in  confirmation 
of  such  a  fact  the  present  state  of  things  may  be  appealed 
to. 

By  an  inquisition  taken  in  1604  it  was  found  that  16 
quarters  of  land  belonged  to  Iniscathay.  Where  did  they 
lie  ?  Was  it  in  Kerry  or  Limerick?  No ;  but  in  Killaloe. 
Such  lands  still  are  known  by  the  names  of  Tarmon  East 
and  West. 

6.  Portionary  priests  were  not  simply  those  to  whom 
was  assigned  church  property  whereon  to  live,  but  as 
understood  by  ecclesiastical  historians  and  canonists,  were 
persons  appointed  for  the  first  time  at  the  end  of  the  13th 
century  to  supply  the  irregularity  or  defect  of  the  regular 
canons.  They  went  under  different  names  in  different 
countries.  But  by  whatever  name  they  were  called,  they 
were  represented  in  connection  with  canons.1  To  be  sure 
in  process  of  time  portionaries  were  introduced  from 
cathedral  into  parochial  churches,  but  we  have  to  learn 


1<(Canonici  et  socii  eorum  qui  portio-  "Portionarii   vel  participantes  mas- 

narii  dicebantur." — ("  Council  of  Toledo"  sam."     "Portionarii  et  alii  beneficiati 

by  Ximenes.)  Canons  took  tbeir  title  from  ....  qui  non  sunt  omnino  equales 

the  catbedral  on  which  they  were  said  to  canonicis." — Vid.  "Ayrer  et  Ferraris,"  vol. 

be  incardwated,  but  the  portionarii  from  8,  p.  236.    Thomasinus,  "  Anc.  et  Nouv. 

the  service  which  they  rendered.  Dis."  Part  i.  Lib.  iii.  ch.  11. 
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that  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  circumstances 
warranted  their  introduction  into  Scattery.  And  here  we 
are  brought  to  consider  the  division  of  property  so  alien 
to  the  profession  of  religious,  spoken  of  in  the  Black 
Book."  It  may  not  be  denied  that  relaxation  of  discipline 
crept  into  some  religious  houses,  and  that  consequently 
with  permission  of  the  Superior  there  had  been  a  division 
of  property,  at  least  between  the  Superior  and  the  members 
of  the  community.  But  when  we  know  that  a  Bull  had 
been  issued  in  1339  by  Bened.  XII.  for  the  reformation 
of  canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine,  so1  that  even  lay 
brothers  who  joined  the  community  could  not  claim  pro- 
priety over  any  portion  of  the  property  they  brought  to 
the  community,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  professed  re- 
ligious would  be  allowed  to  trample  on  their  vows  of 
poverty.  By  the  same  Bull  religious  were  bound  to  dwell 
in  their  convents. 

7.  It  is  passing  strange  that  a  bishop  should  see  such 
a  grave  violation  of  law  without  a  word  of  correction. 
Assiduous  attendance  in  the  church  was  so  much  the 
duty  of  the  portionary  priests  that  they  went  by  the  name 
of  assidui.  Here  there  was  a  conventual  church  in  which 
to  reside.  No  excuse  is  assigned  for  non-residence.  Even 
though  residence  were  not,  as  some  assert,  of  divine  obli- 
gation, yet  it  was  made  binding  by  ecclesiastical  legis- 
lation.''2 We  surely  cannot  suppose  that  a  bishop  would 
note  such  a  grievous  violation  of  law  without  telling  us 
what  he  did  in  order  to  its  correction. 

8.  If  we  believe  the  White  MSS.  which  state  that  Inis- 
cattery  belonged  to  Limerick,  we  cannot  believe  the  "Black 
Book"  which  tells  us  that  Artfert  had  a  part  of  it. 

9.  According  to  ecclesiastical  usage,  a  bishop  spoke  of 
himself  not  in  the  singular  but  plural  number.  Hence  he 
did  not  say  I  but  we. 

10.  The  clause  by  favour  of  the  Apostolic  See  attributed 
by  the  White  MSS.  to  the  "  Black  Book,"  is  not  found  there, 
should  not  and  could  not  be  found  there.    It  is  strange 


1  "  Nec  hujusmodi  portio  ad  vitam  vcl 
tcmpus  eidem  in  rnonasteriis  vcl  loco  pio 
concedatur." 

2Privandu3  prclatus  vel  clericus  non 


rcsidens.  "  Dccrct."  Liber  iii.  Tit.  iv.  Qui 
non  residct  in  bencficio  etiam  modieae  esti- 
niationis  illo  privetur.  Ex  cap.  conque- 
rente  6  de  cUricis  non  residcnlibus. 
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that  every  sentence  in  the  paragraph  in  the  li  Black  Book" 
touching  Iniscathay  is  decipherable  except  the  name  of  the 
writer.  It  would  appear  as  if  it  had  been  intended  to 
claim  a  higher  antiquity  for  it  than  it  deserved,  by  the 
omission  of  the  writer's  name.  But  the  name  as  said  to 
be  given,  but  not  actually  appearing,  in  the  "  Black  Book," 
should  not  appear  there.  Bishops,  in  giving  their  name, 
gave  the  Christian  part  usually,  and  added  the  name  of 
their  Sees.  It  would  have  been  agreeable  to  usage  to  say 
we,  Cornelius ,  but  not  Cornelius  O'Dea.  Again,  as  re- 
marked before,  it  was  unusual  in  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  for  any  mere  bishop,  French  or  English  or 
German,  without  speaking  of  a  remote  Irish  bishop,  to 
use  the  phrase  by  the  favour  of  God  and  of  the  Apostolic  See, 
And  in  proof  of  this  and  of  the  preceding  statement  we 
have  only  to  look  to  the  seal  of  the  Eight  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dea. 
The  inscription  on  it  was  "The  seal  of  Cornelius,  by 
the  grace  of  God  Bishop  of  Limerick.'7  Nor,  indeed,  does 
it  appear  possible  to  crush  the  clause  in  an  uncontracted 
form  between  the  words  /  and  bishop. 

11.  While  the  "  Black  Book"  makes  the  Bishop  use  y  in 
Limerick,  the  crozier  made  for  him  in  his  time  gives 
Limerick. 

12.  The  name  O'Caithell  was  usually  spelled  in  Latin 
with  a  k — Kahili.  Thus  when  Thomas,  Archdeacon  of 
Killaloe,  had  been  appointed  Bishop,  Maurice  O'Kahill, 
Archdeacon  of  Kilfenora,  succeeded  him.1 

13.  The  "  Black  Book"  makes  Bishop  O'Dea  recover 
lands  which  had  not  been  for  many  years  in  the  possession  of 
the  Church.  Now,  how  could  that  statement  be  possibly  true? 
We  already  are  familiar  with  the  noise  made  by  Killaloe, 
Limerick,  Artfert,  and  Cloyne,  about  the  erection  of  Scat- 
tery  into  an  independent  See.  The  last  authentic  docu- 
ment in  reference  to  the  matter,  as  known  to  us,  was 
written  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1363  ;2  and  though  not 
at  that  time,  yet  in  no  long  time  subsequently  the  matter 
was  set  to  rest.  Of  course  the  rights  of  each  diocese  were 
defined,  while  the  claim  of  Scattery  was  set  aside.  Now 
between  that  time  and  the  accession  of  Dr.  O'Dea  could 


1  Ex  Libro  Computus  Decimarum,  2  "Theiner,"  p.  340. 
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the  rights  of  Limerick  be  encroached  on  ?  He  succeeded 
in  the  year  1400,  and,  we  may  presume,  lost  no  time  in 
ascertaining  the  limits  and  rights  of  his  diocese.  He  was  the 
second  next  in  succession  to  the  bishop  who  resisted  the  en- 
croachments of  Iniscathay,  and  indeed  may  be  said  to  be  the 
very  next.  For  though  Stephen  de  Yalle,  who  resisted  the 
claims  of  Iniscathay  in  1363,  resigned  in  1369,  yet  he  lived 
for  ten  years  after  his  resignation  of  Limerick,  and  thus 
was  fully  competent  to  give  instructions  in  regard  to  Scat- 
ter}7 to  his  successor,  Dr.  Peter  Creagh.  And  Dr.  Creagh, 
after  his  resignation  in  1400,  lived  several  years  so  as  to 
be  able  to  help  in  preventing  the  rights  of  Scattery  from 
being  in  abeyance.  Dr.  Cornelius  O'Dea  under  such  cir- 
cumstances succeeded  in  1400  ;  and  can  we  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  his  predecessor  would  have  lost  the  fruits  of 
the  victory  won  in  his  time  after  a  suit  protracted  for 
years  during  the  reigns  of  two  Popes?  We  cannot  suppose 
it.  Of  course  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  we  are 
discussing  the  possibility  of  Iniscathay  having  belonged  to 
Limerick. 

Even  supposing,  no  matter  on  how  improbable  grounds, 
that  Peter  de  Yalle  allowed  the  fruits  of  a  hardly-won 
victory  to  escape  him,  could  the  space  of  time  between 
that  period  and  the  year  1400  be  regarded  as  considerable? 
Yet  Cornelius  O'Dea  is  made  to  say  by  the  61  Black  Book" 
that  he  recovered  by  inquisition  what  had  not  been  in 
possession  of  the  Church  for  many  years!/ 

Again,  if  the  "Black  Book"  be  regarded  as  an  authority, 
a  portion  of  Iniscathay  was  assigned  to  Ardfert ;  and  that 
portion  contained  as  many  of  the  elements  of  a  distinct 
parish  as  the  diocese  of  Limerick.  Because  on  it  lived  not 
only  people  but  the  portionary  priests  of  the  diocese  of 
Limerick.  Therefore,  then,  with  great  propriety  two 
parochial  churches  at  least,  one  subject  to  the  Bishop  of 
Kerry,  the  other  to  the  Bishop  of  Limerick,  could  be  said 
to  exist  in  Scattery.  But  we  learn  from  the  report  of 
Iniscathay,  furnished  by  the  Bishops  of  Killaloe,  Kerry,  and 
Limerick,  that  there  was  only  one  parochial  church  ;  and 
therefore  must  reject  the  statement  of  the  "  Black  Book." 

14  Before  the  reader's  attention  is  directed  to  the 
enfeoffment  by  the  Bishop  of  Limerick,  it  may  be  not 
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amiss  to  consider  the  nature  of  a  fief  or  fee.  All  canonists 
agree  in  defining  a  fief,  properly  so  called,  "to  be  an  im- 
movable thing,  as  to  its  use  liberally  and  for  ever  granted 
to  a  person  under  an  obligation  of  fidelity  and  personal 
service."  The  fief  by  the  Limerick  bishop,  as  stated,  was 
an  ecclesiastical  fief  rather  than  a  secular  one  ;  for  its 
essential  characteristic  was  not  so  much  that  the  grant 
had  been  made  by  or  to  an  ecclesiastic,  as  that  it  had  been 
a  grant  of  church  lands.1  Nor  is  there  need  of  any,  the 
least  inference  in  order  to  determine  that  Scattery  had 
been,  according  to  the  u  Black  Book,"  an  ecclesiastical  fief, 
because  it  states  that  a  guardian  had  been  appointed,  at 
the  will  of  the  precentor,  to  receive  the  produce  of  the 
ecclesiastical  fief.  We  saw  that  this  fief  was  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  portionary  priests,  and  was  distributed 
by  the  precentor  amongst  them,  and  yet  this  ecclesiastical 
fief,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  "  Black  Book,"  was  given  not 
only  to  a  vicar  or  rather  an  ex-vicar,  but  even  to  his  heirs; 
and  should  he  chance  to  have  no  heirs,  he  is  at  liberty  to 
hand  it  over  to  his  assigns.  Why,  this  is  the  peculiar 
character  and  privilege  of  a  fief  held  by  ecclesiastics  for 
the  good  of  the  community — that  it  was  not,  as  a  secular 
fief,  forfeited  by  the  fault  of  him  who  held  it.2  Yet  we 
are  called  on  to  believe  that  the  fief  for  the  support  of  the 
religious  community  of  Scattery  could  be  alienated  by  the 
ex-vicar  to  his  heirs  or  assigns. 

The  Bishop  of  Limerick,  before  the  Reformation,  never 
enfeoffed  any  person  with  Scattery.  Scattery  had  not 
been  a  fief  to  Limerick.  Its  possessions  had  been  secured 
to  the  community  at  Scattery  before  the  bishopric 
of  Limerick  was  endowed ;  and  these  possessions  had 
been  granted  by  pious  princes  of  Thomond.  They  had 
been  granted  not  as  a  fief,  but  as  a  pure  alms.  This  had 
been  the  character  of  most  religious  endowments.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  the  universally  admitted  definition  of  fief,  we 
must  see  that  a  fief,  properly  so  called,  required  personal 
service  and  fidelity  from  the  feudatory  to  the  lord ;  and  as 


1  Vid,  Bocer.  "De  Qualitate  et  Different  2  (t  Quia  delictum  personse  non  debet  in 
Feud."  c.  2.  "Engel,"  h.  t.n.  9.  "Vult."  ecclesise  detrimentum  redundare."  Keg. 
I.  i.  c.  8,  n.  19.     "Azorus"  1.  10,  cap.  2.     76.    Jur.  in  6. 
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service  personally  was  incompatible  with  the  retired 
devoted  character  of  the  religious,  their  lands  seldom,  the 
religious  houses  themselves  and  their  surroundings  never 
were  fiefs.  No  services  were  required  save  what  ministered 
to  the  spiritual  wants  of  all  in  general,  and  of  the  pious 
founders  in  a  special  manner.  Those  tenures  that  required 
more  or  less  than  fidelity  and  personal  service,  could  only 
in  a  qualified  sense  be  called  fiefs.  If  they  involved  more 
than  personal  service  they  were  called  real  fiefs  ;  if  less, 
they  were  called  free  fiefs  :  so  that,  had  the  Bishop  of 
Limerick  granted  Scattery  to  a  religious  body  on  condition 
of  paying  certain  sums,  the  grant  could  not,  without  quali- 
fication, be  called  a  fief.  But  in  point  of  fact  the  Church 
of  Limerick  never  possessed  Scattery  as  a  fief. 

Why,  if  Limerick  had  had  Scattery  as  a  fief,  did  not 
Ardfert,  which  also,  according  to  the  "Black  Book,"  possessed 
a  part,  possess  it  in  fief?  Why  is  there  not  a  shadow  of 
a  trace  of  such  a  fief?  Simply  because  Ardfert,  in  point 
of  fact,  never  possessed  the  island  of  Scattery;  and  a  claim 
to  a  fief  was  never  put  forward  by  the  Church  of  Kerry, 
because  no  civil  corporation  in  Kerry,  as  the  corporation 
of  Limerick,  laid  claim  to  the  lands  of  Scattery.  For  a 
similar  reason  even  the  diocese  of  Killaloe,  proven  to  have 
been  possessed  of  Scattery,  never  laid  claim  to  it  as  a  fief. 
And  though  in  the  absence  of  other  proofs  we  would  not 
dwell  on  the  circumstance,  yet  it  is  remarkable  the  enfeoff- 
ment is  not  said  to  have  taken  place  with  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  chapter. 

Sometimes,  no  doubt,  custom  did  not  hold  a  bishop 
to  a  straight  and  fast  line  in  the  enfeoffment  of  small 
things  for  a  short  period  ;  but  an  enfeoffment  for  time 
without  limit,  such  as  the  "Black  Book"  treats  of,  could  not 
take  place  without  due  solemnity.  An  enfeoffment  of 
anything  worth  upwards  of  twenty  shillings  was  not,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Church,  inconsiderable.  Yet  we  will  see 
that  the  rent  on  Scattery,  merely  nominal  and  expressive 
of  its  dependence  on  the  Crown,  amounted  to  nearly  four 
pounds  sterling.  If  Scattery  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  one 
of  the  Bishop's  manors,  as  implied  in  the  "Black  Book/'  then 
an  enfeoffment,  even  with  due  canonical  solemnities  but 
without  the  consent  of  the  Apostolic  See,  in  all  probability 
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would  have  been  invalid.1  There  is  no  trace  of  such  con- 
sent having  been  obtained.  A  bishop  then  cannot  be 
considered  on  light  grounds  to  have  done  what  was  a 
violation  of  law.  A  document  at  variance  even  with  the 
forms,  not  to  speak  of  the  substance,  of  law,  may  be  re- 
garded with  suspicion.  Even  in  cases  of  temporary  alien- 
ations of  Church  property,  the  usual  canonical  course 
required  that  the  members  of  the  chapter  should  be  con- 
sulted, that  their  names,  as  witnesses,  should  be  signed, 
and  that  the  deed  of  enfeoffment  should  be  sealed  with 
their  special  seal.  Without  such  solemnities  Pope  Paul  II. 
decided  that  an  enfeoffment  should  be  invalid.2  Such  a 
decision  was  only  a  sanction  and  enforcement  of  laws 
made  long  before  that  time,  long  before  the  time  of  Cor- 
nelius O'Dea.3  This  discipline  continued  down  to  and 
after  the  Reformation ;  and  powerful  laymen  who  coveted 
the  Church  lands  contrived  to  have  their  friends  installed 
members  of  the  chapter  with  a  view  of  satisfying  their 
greed,  as  the  consent  of  the  bishop  alone  was  not  sufficient 
for  the  alienation  of  property.4 

The  Bishop  of  Limerick  did  not  endow  Scattery  ;  and 
even  though  he  did,  he  could  not  take  away  what  was 
essential  to  the  existence  of  a  religious  community.  It  is 
idle  to  suppose  that  the  mere  tithes  of  the  Limerick  por- 
tion of  Scattery  would  suffice  for  the  support  of  a  numerous 
community  and  the  splendour  of  religion;  and  therefore  to 
take  away  the  lands  from  the  religious  foundation  would 
be  to  take  away  the  staff  of  life.  The  bishop  was  free  in 
introducing  the  religious  and  endowing  them,  but  he  was 
not  at  liberty  to  banish  them. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  state  that, 
however  capable  religious  might  be  of  acquiring  pro- 
perty, sometimes  they  had  been  incapacitated  from 
transferring  it.5 


1  "Linker"  Resp.  2,  n.  71.  "Ferraris"  sub  by  the  German  Princes  who  met  at  Nu- 

voce.  remberg  in  1523  was  that  while  religious 

•  "  Extravaganti."  Jmbitiosce,  &c.  could  inherit  from  friends  they  could  be- 

^  3  "  Cap.  Apostolicos"  13  cap.  sine  exep-  queath  nothing  to   them: — "  Mos  non 

tione  52.   Caus  12,  quest  2.  Cap.  fin.  de  amplius  ferendus  hactenus  inolevit  quod 

rebus  Eccles.  non  alien.  ....  conventus  et  quicumque  se 

4  See  Dr.  Maziere  Brady's  "  Records  of  religiosos  et  a  popularibus  segregatos 
Cork,  Cloyne  and  Ross,"  vol.  2,  pp.  2-3.  profitentur  in  haereditariis  bonis  aiiquando 

5  One  of  the  grievances  complained  of  in  partem,  nonnunquam  in  totum  succe- 
4th  ser.,  vol.  in.  2  M 
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We  go  now  on  the  supposition  that  the  ex-vicar  of 
Iniscathay  to  whom  the  lands  were  enfeoffed  was  a  reli- 
gious, and  was  feoffee  on  the  part  of  the  religious ;  on 
that  account  the  ex-Vicar  Cahill  if  a  religious  in  Scattery 
could  not  alienate  to  laics  what  was  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  community. 

Originally  the  lords  of  the  soil,  as  pious  as  they  were 
munificent,  not  only  established  but  defended  gratuitously 
the  fiefs  given  in  pure  alms  ;  but  by-and-by  it  was  not  so. 
Their  successors,  from  time  to  time,  either  because  they 
were  successors,  or  because  of  the  protection  from  injury 
afforded  to  the  monastery,  claimed  some  tribute  from  it. 
Such  persons  were  indifferently  called  comarbans,  corbans, 
or  corbes.  It  is  an  Irish  word,  which  meant  a  participa- 
tion in  the  possessions  of  the  religious  foundation.  While 
the  original  holy  patron  and  the  munificent  lord  of  the 
soil  concurred  in  establishing  a  religious  foundation,  their 
successors  were  respectively  called  the  spiritual  and  lay 
corbes.  The  Monastery  of  Iniscathay  in  times  of  trouble 
looked  for  protection  not  to  its  alleged  lord,  the  Bishop  of 
Limerick,  but  to  the  kings  of  Thomond  ;  and,  on  that 
account,  after  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  even  when 
the  island  of  Iniscathay  had  been  handed  over  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  Limerick  for  commercial  purposes,  Sir  Tirlough 
O'Brien  preferred  a  claim  and  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
comorbanship  of  Iniscathay.  In  consideration  of  his  ser- 
vices to  the  Queen,  she  directed  the  Lords  Justices  to 


dunt.  At  vicissim  eorum  cognati  ad 
corum  hereditates  non  solum  non  vocantur 
sed  ncc  admittuntur  quidem."    Cap.  98. 

From  hundreds  of  a  like  character  we 
select  the  following  document,  as  illustrat- 
ing what  we  have  heen  insisting  on,  and 
written  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  : — 

" Henrietta  miseratinne  divina  Aberdon- 
ensis  ecclesia;  minister  humilis.  Nos  cum 
consensu   capituli  nostri,   habito  super 

hoc  diligenti  et  sollomni  tractatu  

concessissc  Abhati  ct  conventui  monasterii 
et  8UCC' ssnribus  snis  ....  de  Fovernc 
cum  omnibus  terris,  libertatibus,  juribus, 
obventionibus,  et  aliis  atsiamentis  ad  ipsam 

ecclesiam  pcrtincntibus  Cujus 

quidem  eoclesia  advorationem,  sivc  jus 


patronatus  bone  memorie  dominus  Ro- 
bertus  Rex  Scotorum  transtulit  et  donavit 
in  dictum  Monasterium  ....  Predict! 
vero  monasterii  Abbas  unum  Capellanum 
ydoneum,  qui  tanquam  vicarius  ad  dictam 
ecclesiam  residebit,  et  animarum  gerens, 
eidem  deserviet,  nobis  et  successoribus 

nostris  successive  presentabit  

Ut  hoc  donatio  robur  obtineat,  earn  .  .  . 
nna  cum  siyillo  communi  capituli,"  &c. 

The  same  formalities  were  gone  through 
in  ratifying  the  grant  of  Kynnedor  to  the 
same  monastery  in  the  same  year ;  and  not 
only  were  the  seals  of  the  bishop  and 
chapter  applied  to  the  deed  of  assignment, 
but  the  names  of  the  Dean,  Chancellor, 
and  Prebendaries  of  Aberdeen  were  ap- 
pended to  it. 
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grant  to  him  and  his  heirs  in  fee-farm  "  an  estate  of  the 
late  Abbey  of  Quin,  and  of  the  convership  of  Inyscatthie, 
which  he  alleged  was  concealed  from  her  Majesty,  and 
which  at  his  own  charge  he  undertakes  to  prove."1 

15.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  while  the  bishop's  suc- 
cessors were  to  have  been  determined  by  canon  law,  the 
ex-vicar's  successors  were  to  have  been  determined  by 
assignment  or  natural  descent.2 

16.  According  to  the  "  Black  Book"  the  bishop's  manors 
would  appear  to  have  been  four  in  number  ;  for  mention 
is  made  not  of  the  manors,  but  "of  all  our  manors  of 
Lasamkyle,  Drumdile,  Mungret,  and  Limerick."  How- 
ever the  White  MSS.  states  that  Ardagh  and  Kilmallock 
were  of  the  bishop's  manors. 

If  Cornelius  O'Dea  in  the  fifteenth  century  ruled  Inis- 
cathay,  how  is  it,  or  when  was  it  that  the  Limerick  Bishops 
ceased  to  do  so  ?  How  came  it  to  pass  that  they  did  not 
continue  to  institute  rectors  for  that  as  for  other  benefices? 
And  even  though  the  rector  of  Iniscathay  failed  in  requiring 
institution  from  the  Bishop  of  Limerick,  or  the  bishops 
were  prevented  from  appointing  a  rector  for  hundreds  of 
years,  still  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe  could  not  validly  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  Iniscathay  on  the  supposition  that  it  never 
belonged  to  him. 

Prescription  for  100  years  would  give  a  title  to  other 
possessions  against  any  Church,  but  immemorial  possession 
would  not  affect  the  boundaries  of  bishoprics  once  clearly 
defined.  That  the  Bishops  of  Limerick,  then,  should  talk 
of  a  claim  to  Iniscathay  in  the  eighteenth  century  on  the 
strength  of  an  entry  in  the  "  Black  Book"  made  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century  is  quite  intelligible  ;  but  it  is  in- 


1  The  queen's  letter  was  dated  from 
Greenwich,  June  26,  1583.  "  Pat.  and 
Close  Rolls." 

2  Either  the  quondam  Vicar  Cahill  was 
not  the  representative  of  the  community, 
as  Precentor,  at  this  time,  or  he  was :  if 
he  was  not,  as  may  he  inferred,  then  the 
religious  estahlishment  had  heen  revolu- 
tionized, as  one  received  the  fruits  of  the 
ecclesiastical  fee,  which  before  used  to  he 
divided  among  twelve :  if  he  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  community,  then  he  could 


not  have  heirs,  as  stated  by  the  "  Black 
Book."  A  religious  corporation  could  not 
die.  "  Illi  qui  efformarunt  communitatem 
religiosam  vocahantur  viri  manus  mortuce. 
Ce  mot  designe  tous  les  corps  et  conimu- 
nautes  qui  sont  perpetuels,  et  qui  par  une 
subrogation  successive  de  personnes  etant 
censes  etre  toujours  les  memes,  ne  produi- 
sent  aucune  mutation  parmort."  Guyot. 
"  Bepert.  de  Jurisprud."  We  would  stake 
the  issue  of  the  whole  question  on  the  pre- 
ceding dilemma. 
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comprehensible  howKillaloe,  in  face  of  the  most  stringently 
protective  canons,  could  lay  claim  to  Iniscathay.1 

If  the  entry  in  the  "Black  Book"  were  genuine  it  would 
not  have  been  made  by  Cornelius  O'Dea  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  We  know  that  the  See  of  Scattery  after  the 
year  1360,  occupied  the  attention  of  a  provincial  bishop, 
of  two  metropolitans,  of  two  Popes,  and  had  been  an  ob- 
ject of  jealousy  and  attack  to  three  or  four  surrounding 
bishops.  When  the  whole  matter  was  settled,  then  or 
never  was  the  time  for  making  an  entry  in  regard  to  Inis- 
cathay in  any  official  record;  and  surely  the  entry,  if  to  be 
made  at  all,  would  have  been  made  then  and  not  after 
the  reign  of  three  or  four  bishops  in  the  time  of  Cornelius 
O'Dea? 

The  preceding  are  the  reasons  which  have  influenced 
us  in  denying  the  genuineness  of  the  passage  in  the  "  Black 
Book,"  in  reference  to  Iniscathay.  Some  of  them  afford  only 
a  probability,  while  others  carry  conviction  with  them  ; 
but  from  all  taken  together  there  arises  cumulative  evi- 
dence to  any  impartial  mind  of  the  unauthentic  character 
of  the  passage  in  question. 

And  now  if  asked  to  account  for  the  notice  of  Scattery 
in  the  "  Black  Book,"  our  answer  would  be  this: — 

At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  a 
scramble  between  the  Protestant  bishops  and  powerful 
laymen  for  the  revenues  of  the  suppressed  monasteries. 
Each  party  wishing  to  give  a  colour  to  their  respective 
claims  dressed  out  every  traditional  story  and  ransacked 
every  old  register.  Nothing  came  amiss  which  furthered 
the  suit  before  the  Royal  Commissioners.  The  jurors 
appeared  disposed  to  decide  against  the  Churchmen.  The 
Bishop  of  Derry — Montgomery— who  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners,2 tells  us  "  that  divers  gentlemen  supposing  these 
lands  escheated  to  the  Crown  by  the  Act  of  Dissolution, 
sought  and  obtained  patents  of  most  of  them  from  her 
late  Majesty  about  the  34th  of  her  raigne,  at  which  time 
their  being  no  lawful  bishops  in  those  places,  but  such  as 


1  In  c.  super  eo  4,  de  Parochis.  Canon.      h.  t.  n.  18. 
Quicumque  et  can.  licet  in  regulis  16,         'Letter  to  Lord  Salisbury,  dated  July 
q.  3.    fid. "Abbas'  a.  2 & 7.  "Pirhing"     1st,  1607.    S.  P.  O. 
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(being  the  Pope's)  worked  in  the  countrie,  and  durst  make 
no  open  challenge  or  exception,"  &c.  The  same  bishop 
complained  that  juries  paid  more  regard  to  their  observa- 
tion, knowledge,  and  tradition  than  to  the  private  registers 
of  bishops.1 

Now  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Limerick,  seeing  that 
the  county  or  rather  the  Corporation  of  Limerick  obtained 
a  grant  of  Scattery,  was  tired  with  a  desire  of  making  it  a 
part  of  his  diocese.  He  looked  about  for  arguments  in 
support  of  his  claim.  He  made  inquiries  of  those  at  Scat- 
tery, and  there  learnt  something  about  the  visit  of  the 
three  bishops  to  Scattery  more  than  200  years  previously. 

Confused  tradition  gave  a  dim  outline,  and  imagina- 
tion supplied  the  rest  of  the  story.  It  found  its  way  into 
the  "Black  Book."  The  first  part  of  the  reference  to  Scattery 
describes  the  nature  of  the  establishment,  and  is  character- 
istic of  the  inquisitions  taken  at  the  time ;  and  in  the  second 
part  the  bishop  speaks  of  the  inquisition  made  by  him,  of 
his  enfeoffment  to  the  ex-vicar,  and  of  the  vicar's  heirs. 

And  strange  it  is,  that  only  in  reference  to  Tniscathay 
the  writer  of  the  White  MSS.  endeavoured  to  add  to  the 
credibility  of  the  "  Black  Book  ;  "  and  it  is  passing  strange 
that  he  should  seek  to  add  to  its  credibility  by  this  re- 
mark: — "What  is  here  said  of  Iniscathay  I  have  read  from  an 
ancient  roll  extracted  from  the  "Black  Book"  of  the  Bishop 
of  Limerick  in  1542,  in  the  time  of  John  Quin,  the  first 
Protestant  Bishop  of  Limerick."  Now,  if  the  writer  had 
access  to  the  "  Black  Book"  why  refer  to  an  extract  from  it? 
Why  claim  for  any  extract  any  other  or  greater  authority 
than  what  attaches  to  the  source  whence  that  extract  was 
derived  ?  Why  make  Dr.  Quin  the  first  Protestant  Bishop 
of  Limerick,  as  he  was  never  a  Protestant?  In  page  51, 
the  writer  of  the  White  MSS.  says,  "I  find  by  an  old  MS. 
in  my  possession  that  John  Coyn  was  deposed  by  an  order 
of  Edward  VI.  for  being  a  Catholic  bishop."  If  the  state- 
ments in  the  White  MSS.  be  not  in  harmony  with  un- 
deniable facts,  at  least  they  should  be  consistent  with 
themselves. 


1  Letter  to  Lord  Salisbury,  Feb.  19, 1609. 
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Without  indulging  conjecture  as  to  the  origin  of  a 
document,  proven  even  by  intrinsic  evidence  to  be  neither 
authentic  nor  true,  we  hasten  to  complete  our  proofs  of 
the  uninterrupted  possession  of  Iniscathay  by  the  diocese 
of  Killaloe. 

In  turning  over  the  meagre  notices  of  Iniscathay  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  one  will  search  in  vain  for  much  to 
connect  it  with  the  diocese  of  Limerick  In  these  notices 
the  coarbs  or  comorbans  of  St.  Senanus  pass  rapidly  before 
us,  and  their  names  are  identified  not  with  Limerick,  but 
with  Thomond  or  Killaloe.  The  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters  tell  us  that  "in  the  year  1581  the  coarb  of  St. 
Senanus  died."1  He  was  Calvagh,  the  son  of  Siacus,  the 
son  of  Siacus  Mac  Cahan.  He  and  his  ancestors  had  been 
natives  of  Killaloe  ;  and  a  description  of  the  county  of 
Clare  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  which  calls  him 
Charles  Cahane,  of  the  Castle  of  Inishkathy,  adds  "  that 
by  inheritance  he  is  called  a  courboe." 

When  the  monastic  institutions  were  threatened  with 
dissolution  in  the  sixteenth  century,  powerful  laymen  con- 
nected with  the  religious  foundations  in  any  way,  preferred 
their  claim  to  the  secularized  property.  Iniscathay  was 
coveted  and  claimed,  but  not  by  any  individual,  lay  or 
clerical,  in  Limerick. 

So  early  as,  or  before,  the  year  1577,  the  Earl  of  Tho- 
mond put  in  a  claim  to  Iniscathay.  Replying  to  the  Earl's 
petition,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  dated 
Oct.  7,  1577,  the  Queen  said,  "  he  desires  the  island  of 
Innescarts  (Scattery)  upon  pretence  that  he  would  convert 
it  to  a  fyretown ;  nevertheless  we  suppose  it  to  be  within 
the  river  of  Shenyn,  and  of  some  importance  to  the  City 
of  Limer  ick,  we  have  thought  good  to  be  advertised  therein, 
and  therefore  require  to  be  informed  from  you  touching 
the  situation  and  importance  of  the  place,  with  the  quan- 
tity of  ground  and  value  to  be  letten  ;  upon  which  certifi- 
cate we  shall  give  him  further  answer."2   The  Corporation 


1  "Annals  of  Four  Masters"  ad.  an.  1581, 
note  <z.  Dr.  0' Donovan  states  that  the 
Cabanes,  coarbs  of  St.  Senan,  were  diffe- 


rent from  the  0'Cahanes  of  Keenaght,  in 
the  North  of  Ireland. 

8  "  State  Papers,"  vol.  iv. 
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of  Limerick,  not  the  Earl  of  Thomond,  received  Iniscathay 
for  commercial  purposes.  But,  because  Iniscathay  could 
be  viewed  not  only  physically  but  morally  as  a  religious 
foundation,  Sir  Tirlough  O'Brien  of  Thomond  undertook 
to  prove  that  "the  comorbanship  of  Iniscathay  was  concealed 
from  her  Majesty,"  and  in  consequence  of  his  services  and 
those  of  his  father,  Sir  Donnell  O'Brien,  received  "  in  fee 
farm  the  late  Abbey  of  Quin  and  the  convership  of  Inis- 
cathay."1 

In  the  year  1583  Daniel  Neylan,  rector  of  Iniscathay, 
in  the  diocese  of  Killaloe,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Kildare 
(Ware). 

In  the  year  1599,  a  deed  was  drawn  up  between 
Maurice,  Protestant  bishop  of  Killaloe,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Teige  M'Gillchannana,  on  the  other.  The  latter  was 
called,  or  really  was,  Prior  of  Iniscathay,  and  thus  repre- 
sented the  religious  foundation.  Though  called  Prior,  he 
may  have  been  only  a  layman;  because  in  less  troublesome 
times  than  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  laymen  usurping 
the  lands  assumed  the  title  even  of  bishops.  In  the  follow- 
ing century,  Dr.  Werth,  in  making  out  the  rental  of  the 
diocese  of  Killaloe,  alludes  to  the  deed  executed  between 
his  predecessor  and  Teige  M'Gillchannana.2  During  these 
proceedings  a  shadow  of  claim  to  Iniscathay  by  the  diocese 
of  Limerick  does  not  flit  before  us. 

In  the  year  1604  an  inquisition  was  taken  on  the  27th 
October.  It  stated  "  that  Shenan  M'Gerrygyne,3  formerly 
Bishop  of  Iniscathay,  enjoyed  sixteen  quarters  of  land,  called 
Termor  Shenan,  which  lands  were  given  by  him  to  the  fra- 
ternity and  society  of  thirty- three  canons  and  their  successors 
of  Iniskaha,  to  the  intent  that  the  said  chanons  and  their 
successors  from  time  to  time  might  serve  God  and  perform 
divine  service  in  the  said  place.5'4  This  inquisition  would 
remind  one  of  the  description  given  in  Latin,  in  the  "  Black 
Book,"  of  the  character  of  Iniscathay  foundation,  and  care- 
lessly attributed  to  Bishop  O'Dea. 


1  Morrin's  "  Pat.  &  Close  Rolls,"  June 
26,1583. 

«  Dr.  Werth  states  that  in  1667  he  saw 
a  son  and  daughter  of  the  so-called  Prior 
M'Gillchannana. 


3  St.  Senan  was  son  of  JErgand,  des- 
cendant of  Conaire,  monarch  of  Ireland, 
in  the  second  century. 

*  Erck's  "  Eccles.  Register,"  p.  207- 
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Erck  states  that  the  See  of  Iniscathay  was  either  in  whole 
or  in  part  incorporated  with  that  of  Killaloe  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.  And  Harris,  writing  of  Iniscathay,  says 
that  it  was  united  to  Killaloe,  or  that  its  possessions  were 
divided.  Yes,  the  assertions  of  both  are  true.  Iniscathay, 
as  an  island,  was  united  to  Killaloe ;  but  as  an  episcopate 
its  possessions  were  divided,  as  we  have  already  abundantly 
proved. 

The  suppression  of  Iniscathay  by  the  Government  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  rendered 
probable  from  the  deed  executed  by  the  Protestant  Bishop 
of  Killaloe  to  the  so-called  Prior  of  the  place ;  and  it  is 
made  still  more  probable  by  the  attention  of  Government 
being  unmistakably  turned  on  it  in  1602.  Seeing  that 
unrelenting  war  had  been  waged  against  them,  the  Bene- 
dictine, Bernardine,  and  other  monks  memorialed  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  be  allowed  a  safe  conduct  out  of  the  kingdom. 
This  request  was  granted  on  condition  that  all  of  them 
would  assemble  for  embarkation  at  Scattery.  They  met, 
forty- two  in  number  ;  went  on  board  a  man-of-war  there 
awaiting  ;  and  when  she  had  been  got  out  into  the  deep 
waters,  they  were  flung,  never  to  rise,  into  the  depths  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  was  done,  it  was  thought,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Queen ;  because,  though  imprisoning 
temporarily  the  captain  and  crew  to  save  appearances,  by- 
and-by  she  rewarded  them  with  the  abbatial  possessions  of 
those  done  to  death.1 

And  coming  down  later,  and  looking  into  the  Rolls  of 
Chancery,  we  are  met  by  an  entry,  dated  July  1st,  1625: — 
"  Presentation  of  Richard  Carye  to  the  rectory  of  Kilrush, 
alias  Ineskettre,  in  the  diocese  of  Killaloe,  vacant  by  lapse, 
and  in  the  presentation  of  the  crown  by  devolved  right  or 
escheat."2    Now  this  entry — even  though  the  pre-Refor- 


1  "0'IIeyne,"p.  18.  In  the  opening  de- 
scription of  this  tragic  story  he  says: — 
"  Siste  Oculos,  Lector,  et  perspice  ca- 
sum  horrendum.  Anno  1602  inf'ernale 
instrumentum  Elizabetha,"  &c.  He 
closes  the  story  with  a  climax  : — 
"  Vah  !  f'acinus  multo  plus  quara  horren 
dum." 


1  Morrin's"  Pat.  &  Close  Rolls."  We  see, 
in  this  notice,  the  identity  of  Cathay  lost 
in  Kilrush.  How  different  from  the  fol- 
lowing notice  in  the  Martyrology  of  Done- 
gal: -'Accobhran  of  Cill-Ruis  in  the 
Termon  of  Iniscatha,  died  January  28th!" 
The  principal  and  accessory  had  by  thia 
time  exchanged  places. 
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mation  period  were  a  blank — if  viewed  as  testifying  to  the 
thitherto  existing  condition  of  Iniscathay,  sets  the  question 
to  rest:  and  this  authentic  official  entry  cannot,  without 
an  absurdity,  be  viewed  in  any  other  light,  the  "  Black  Book" 
and  White  MS.  notwithstanding.  For  otherwise  we  must 
suppose  that  while  Iniscathay  spiritually  belonged  to 
Limerick  according  to  the  . "  Black  Book,"  it  belonged 
civilly  to  Thomond;  and  that  when,  in  1583,  it  became 
civilly  a  part  of  Limerick,  it  at  once  became  spiritually  a 
part  of  Thomond  or  Killaloe.  Such  a  supposition  would 
be  little  short  of  the  absurd. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  boundaries 
of  the  respective  dioceses  of  Limerick  and  Killaloe  were  the 
same  as  in  preceding  centuries  ;  and  the  latter  was  said  to 
extend  from  the  West  of  Corcobaskin  on  towards  the  gates 
of  Limerick.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  a  Catholic  digni- 
tary, who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,1  and  his  testimony  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Werth, 
Protestant  Bishop  of  Killaloe.2 

Dr.  Young,  Catholic  Bishop  of  Limerick,  perused  and 
annotated  the  so-called  White  MSS. ;  and  relying  on  the 
unreliable  MS.  went  one  fine  day,  in  the  year  1801,  to  re- 
cover Iniscathay  from  Killaloe.  He  came  and  returned 
without  being  needed  by  the  parish  priest  of  Kilrush,  to 
which  Scattery  is  annexed.  He  made  a  second  descent 
on  Scattery  with  a  view  to  assert  his  claim,  in  the  year 
1812,  in  company  with  Father  Hanrahan,  pastor,  I  believe, 
of  St.  Mary's;  but  at  this  time  he  paid  a  visit  to  Very  Eev. 
Terence  O'Shaughnessy,  P.P.  of  Kilrush  (afterwards  Dean), 
and  offered  him  the  care  of  Iniscathay.  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy 
declined  the  offer,  adding  "  that  he  could  not  receive  and 
did  not  require  jurisdiction  from  the  Bishop  of  Limerick." 
From  time  to  time  Dr.  John  Ryan,  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Limerick,  used  to  allude  to  the  matter  as  a  good  joke,  and 
talk  of  making  the  senior  curate  of  Kilrush  a  parish 
priest.  But  since  the  year  1812  there  has  been  no  action 
taken  on  the  strength  of  a  "  Black  Book"  or  White  MS.  in 
regard  to  Iniscathay.    As  it  was  nearly  600  years  ago  in 


1  Archdeacon  Lynch's  MS.  Hist,  of  2  Cotton's  "  Fasti  Ecclesiae  Hibernicae,' 
Irish  Bishops.  vol.  v.  p.  66. 

4th  ser.,  vol.  hi.  2  N 
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relation  to  the  diocese  of  Killaloe,  such  is  it  at  the  present 
time ;  and  it  is  likely  to  continue  so,  unless  from  some  great 
commercial  or  political  change,  at  present  unforeseen,  Kil- 
rush  become  a  packet  station — an  Irish  New  York — and 
Brooklyn  be  reproduced  on  the  island  of  Cathay.1 


1  The  Corporation  of  Limerick  has  it  let 
to  a  tenant.  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  the 
abbey  of  Iniscathay,  the  church  yard, 
twenty-four  acres  of  land,  a  house,  a  castle 
built  of  stone,  and  three  cottages,  and  the 
following  customs :  from  every  boat  of 
oysters  coming  to  the  city  of  Limerick, 
once  a  year,  a  thousand  oysters,  and  from 
every  herring  boat,  once  a  year,  five 
hundred  herrings ;  also  ten  cottages,  one 
church  in  ruins,  twenty  acres  of  wood  and 
stony  ground  in  said  island  called  Beach- 
wood,  with  all  the  tithes,  to  the  mayor 
and  citizens  of  Limerick  and  their  succes- 
sors for  ever,  in  free  soccage,  at  the  annual 
rent  of  £3  12s  8d. 

In  reference  to  Iniscathay,  the  following 
are  the  only  entries,  besides  the  one  under 


the  year  1581,  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  since  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury :— 

A.  D.  An.  1445.  Conor,  the  son  of 
O'Connor  Kerry,  was  slain  by  his  kinsman, 
Mahon  O'Connor,  as  both  were  going  in  a 
boat  to  the  island  of  Iniscathay. 

A.  D.  An.  1583.  Honora,  the  daughter 
of  O'Donnell,  son  of  Conor,  son  of  Turlough 
O'Brien,  and  wife  of  O'Conor  Kerry  (Conor) 
died,  and  was  buried  in  Iniscathay. 

A.D.  An.  1591.  Margaret,  the  daughter 
of  Donnell,  son  of  Conor,  son  of  Turlough, 
son  of  Teigue,  son  of  Tourlongh,  son  of 
Brian  Chatha-an-Aenaigh  O'Brien,  and 
wife  of  Turlough,  the  son  of  Brian,  son 
of  Donough  Mac  Mahon,  died  at  Cill-Mic- 
Dubhain,  and  was  interred  at  Iniscathay. 
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LOCA  PATRICIANA.— No.  VII. — ST.  PATRICK'S  VISITATION 
OF  LEINSTER,  DRTJIM  TJRCHAILLE,  NAAS.  BAPTISM  OF 
IOLLAN,  AND  OILILL,  &c.  FORACH  PATRICK.  THE  SONS 
OF  LAIGHIS  FIND.  THE  UI-ERCAN,  &c.  VISITS  HY- 
CINNSELACH.  BAPTISM  OF  CRIMTHAN  AT  RATHVILLY, 
&c.  VISITS  DUBHTACH  AT  DOMNACHMORE  MAGrH 
CRIATHAIR.     HIS  CHURCHES,  &c. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  FRANCIS  SHEARMAN. 

The  visitation  of  Leinster  by  St.  Patrick  did  not  take 
place  until  after  his  interview  with  King  Laoghaire  Mac 
Niall,  at  the  Feis  or  Convention  of  Tara,  in  the  year  455. 
That  he  did  not  visit  this  part  of  Ireland  since  his  arrival 
at  Wicklow,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  progress  Christianity 
had  made  through  the  labours  of  Palladius,  and  of  the 
missionaries  who  remained  after  him  to  continue  and  foster 
the  work  which  he  initiated.  In  a.  d.  438  Isserninus 
came  to  Leinster,  and  had  some  considerable  success  in 
his  missionary  labours *in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  that 
province.  Thus,  by  the  time  that  the  Apostle  came  to 
Leinster  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  had  leavened  the 
population,  so  that  it  remained  for  him  only  to  attack  the 
superstition  of  paganism  in  its  high  places,  and  in  the 
strongholds  of  the  province.  Having  founded  many 
churches  in  Ulster  and  in  Meath,and  providing  for  the  spi- 
ritual wants  of  the  neophites  in  these  places,  St.  Patrick, 
on  his  way  through  Meath,  then  belonging  to  the  nor- 
thern province,  to  the  confines  of  Leinster,  appears  to 
have  followed  the  course  of  the  Boyne  from  Bective,  across 
the  ford  Ath-Ui-Lilcach,  to  Ard  Braccan,  where  he  left 
the  presbyter  Justin  with  the  Ui-Tortain,  a  small  tribe 
descended  from  Tortan,  fourth  in  descent  from  Colla  da 
Crioch,  K.  I,  a.  d.  297-350,  thence  by  Trim  and  southwards 
towards  Leinster,  on  the  confines  of  which  was  the  church 
of  Cill  Duma  Glyn,  where  he  left  his  nephew,  Mogenoc, 
the  brother  of  Braccan,  of  Ard  Braccan.  This  place  is 
now  represented  by  Kilglyn,  in  the  parish  of  Balfeaghan, 
near  Kilcock,  between  which  and  Cluain  Conaire,  now 
Cloncurry,  he  crossed  over  to  Leinster.     The  Book  of 
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Armagh1  thus  details  his  progress  :  "  Et  perexit  ad 
fines  Lageniensium,  ad  Druim  Urchaille,2  et  ponit  ibi 
domum  martyrum,  quae  sic  vocatur,  quae  sita  est  super 
viam  magnam  in  valle,  et  est  hie  petra  Patricii  in  via.3 
The  Egerton  Tripartite  adds  that  he  remained  a  11  night" 
at  Druim  Urchaille,  in  the  house  or  dun  of  some 
petty  toparch.  He  may  have  lingered  some  time  here  ; 
as  Patrician  mementos  abound  in  the  vicinity.  If  the 
"  Martartech  "  were  founded  on  the  ridge  of  Druim  Ur- 
chaille, as  its  summit  is  now  crowned  with  an  old  ceme- 
tery, it  soon  became  a  place  of  ecclesiastical  importance, 
before  the  ninth  century  a  monastic  church  existed  here. 
The  "Annals  of  Ulster"  and  the  "Four  Masters,"  at 
A.  d.  837,  record  the  death  of  Domhnall,  son  of  Aedh, 
the  Abbot  or  Princeps  of  Druim  Urchaille.  In  the  Litany 
of  Aengus,  the  seven  Bishops  of  Druim  Urchaille  are 
invoked.  Sharing,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  neighbouring  churches  in  the  devastations  of  the 
Danes,  it  sunk  into  obscurity  and  decay.  The  Petra 
Patricii  is  St.  Patrick's  stone,  at  a  place  not  far  off,  locally 
known  as  Clochar.  St.  Patrick's  well  lies  on  the  road 
to  New  Bridge,  and  Cross  Patrick,  an  old  church  site  and 
cemetery,  lies  distant  about  two  miles  west  of  Allen.4 


1  It  is  probable  that  the  interview  of  St. 
Patrick  with  King  Laoghaire  at  the  Feis 
of  Tara,  did  not  take  place  until  a  period 
of  his  mission  very  much  later  than  that 
to  which  it  is  usually  assigned.  Keating 
does  not  record  this  interview  until  after 
his  account  of  Patrick's  travels  in  Minister 
and  Connaught,  and  after  the  foundation 
of  Armagh.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  last  event 
mentioned  by  him  in  his  life  of  King 
Laoghaire.  He  may  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  following  note,  which  oc- 
cur.-, at  a.  I).  4G1,  in  the  "  Annals  of 
Ulster": — "Laoghaire,  sonofNiell,  after 
tin  Feis  of  Tara,  lived  seven  years,  and 
seven  months,  and  seven  days."  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  by  the  Cocna 
Temro,  in  this  passage,  the  author  of  these 
Annalfl  meant  the  celebrated  Feis  or  Feast 
of  Tara,  at  which  St.  Patrick  appeared  be- 
fore Laoghaire ;  if  BO,  and  if  '1(13  be  the 
date  of  Laoghaire' s  death,  theTara  festival 
must  have  taken  place  in  the  vear  455. — 
Dr.  Todd's  "St  Patrick,"  p.  418. 

2  Druim  Urchaille  has  not  been  hitherto 


identified.  At  A.  D.  837  O'Uonovan  speaks  of 
a  place,  Cnoc  Urchaille,  now  Spaniel  Hill, 
in  Clare.  It  has  no  connexion  with  the 
locality,  in  the  north  of  Kildare,  where  there 
is  an  old  parish  church  and  cemetery  beside 
Dunadea,  with  which  it  is  now  incorpo- 
rated. Its  name  is  Dunmurraghill,  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  old  form  of  the  name,  which 
means  "The  Ridge  of  the  Green  wood." 
Its  elevation  is  379  feet  above  the  sea-level; 
the  remains  of  the  cemetery  crowns  its  sum- 
mit. On  the  northern  side  of  the  ridge  is  a 
small  Dun  or  rath,  from  which  the  present 
denomination  of  the  place  is  derived. 

3  Betham,  "Antiq.  Researches."  App. 
xxxiv. 

4  The  north-western  part  of  Kildare 
abounds  in  mementos  of  the  Patrician 
era.  In  the  "island"  at  Lullymore,  near 
the  ruins  of  the  parochial  church,  is  a  rock  or 
boulder  with  a  foot-print,  which  is  called 
11  St.  Patrick's  step,"  and  it  is  believed 
by  the  natives  to  have  been  impressed 
on  the  rock  by  the  saint.  West  of  the 
"Leap  of  Allen"  is  an  old  church  site 
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Near  Downing's  house,  in  the  parish  of  that  name,  is  a 
small  cemetery  called  "  The  Relig,"  it  may  be  another 
representative  of  the  Martartech,  or  Domus  Martyrum,1  of 
Patrician  foundation.  A  few  incidents  preserved  in 
the  Lives  of  the  apostle,  show  that  his  practice  was 
to  set  aside  a  cemetery  for  the  Christians — to  separate 
them,  even  in  death,  from  pagan  contact.  When  in  Ossory 
he  made  a  Martartech  in  the  plain  of  Magh  Roighne  ; 
and,  doubtless,  such  was  his  practice  in  other  scenes  of  his 
ministrations.  From  Druim  Urchaille  St.  Patrick  pro- 
ceeded towards  Naas,  then  the  chief  stronghold  of  the 
kings  of  North  Leinster.  A  reminiscence  of  his  progress  in 
this  direction  is  to  be  found  in  the  parish  of  Carogh,  where 
a  field  is  still  known  as  "  Skeagh  Patrick,"  or  Patrick's 
Bush.  Keeping  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Liffey  he 
reached  Clane,  where  he  crossed  at  the  well-known  ath 
or  ford,  from  which  the  place  has  its  name  of  Claen- 
Ath,2  over  which  his  road  to  Naas  lay.    In  this  historic 


called  Cross  Patrick,  and  in  the  north-west, 
in  the  barony  of  Offaly,  is  Kilpatrick,  erected 
by  him  on  his  visitation  of  this  patt  of  Kil- 
dare after  his  return  from  Munster.  St. 
Patrick,  it  appears,  was  not  the  only  Irish 
saint  whose  "foot-prints"  were  impressed, 
not  on  the  "sands  of  time,"  but  on  the 
living  rock.  At  Ticnevin,  in  Kildare  (the 
Teach  Mic  Meccnain  or  Faitche  Mic  Mecc- 
nain,  where  Aedh  Roin,  king  of  Ui-Failghe, 
was  slain,  a.d.  604,)  a  rude  stone  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  churchyard  with  a  foot  print 
made  by  St.  Bridget ;  and  in  Kildare,  at 
the  cathedral,  there  is  another  also  attributed 
to  her. 

1  Martartech. — It  is  a  striking  coinci- 
dence that  in  "Wales  the  word  Merthyr,  equi- 
valent to  its  Irish  representative  Martar,  is 
so  fiequently  met  in  conjunction  with  local 
names.  Cambrian  archaeologists  seem  to 
think  that  it  was  used  solely  to  designate 
the  graves  of  martyrs.  There  were  none 
who  could  be  justly  designated  as  such  in 
Ireland,  and  this  maybe  also  true  of  Wales. 
This  coincidence,  trifling  as  it  may  appear, 
shows  a  certain  identity  of  feeling  and  dis- 
cipline between  the  ancient  Churches  of 
"Wales  and  Ireland.  At  Druim  Caem,  the 
old  name  of  Tara  was  a  Martartech,  At  Ar- 
magh, the  Ferta  Martyrum,  vide  "  Adam- 
nan."  Glossary  sub-voce  Eeliquse,  p.  452. 

2  Claen-Ath. — The  history  of  this  ancient 


locality  reaches  back  into  the  Bardic  period 
of  Irish  History.  The  ford  at  Claen  was, 
in  the  first  century,  the  scene  of  the  tragical 
death  of  Mesgegra,  king  of  Leinster,  who  fell 
here  in  single  combat  with  Conal  Cernach, 
the  champion  of  Ulster,  who  pursued  him  to 
this  place,  flying  from  the  seige  of  Etair  or 
Howth,  whither  the  Leinster  men  pursued 
Aithirne  Ailgesach  with  the  maidens  and 
cattle  he  exacted  from  them  in  his  visita- 
tion of  their  province.  After  the  strife  at 
the  ford  of  Clane,  Mesgegra  was  overcome 
and  decapitated  by  Conal  ;  at  this  moment 
Buan,  the  Leinster  queen  arrived,  and  on 
beholding  the  headless  corpse  of  her  hus- 
band she  forthwith  expired  through  the 
violence  of  her  grief.  The  tumulus  at 
the  ford  was  erected  over  her  grave,  on 
which  a  hazel  tree  grew,  which  was  in  after 
ages  called  Coll-Buana,  or  Brian's  Hazel. 
Mesgegra' s  head  was  laid  on  a  stone,  and 
the  story  records  that  the  blood  pierced 
the  stone,  and  flowed  through  it  to  the 
ground.  This  lime- stone  boulder,  of  oblong 
shape,  still  remains  in  the  stream,  opposite 
the  ruins  of  the  Franciscan  Church  of 
Clane;  it  is  a  "Bullan  stone,"  and  has 
an  inversed  conical  cavity  eighteen  inches 
deep,  and  as  many  wide  on  its  upper  sur- 
face. Vide  "  O'Curry's  Lectures,"  p.  270, 
and  The  Talland  *Etair,  H,  2,  18, 
T.C.D.  A  monastic  foundation  existed  here 
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locality  there  is  another  memento  of  his  presence.  On 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  ford,  there  is  a  large 
mound  or  tumulus  of  striking  appearance  and  height ;  at 
its  western  side  is  a  holy  well  called  Sunday  Well1  at 
which  a  u  patron"  and  "  stations  v  were  held  up  to  about 
forty  years  ago.  This  well,  as  its  name  implies,  was  doubtless 
the  scene  of  the  baptism  of  some  neophytes  in  the  vicinity. 
The  u  Tripartite  Life "  tells  us  here  that  "  Patrick  went 
afterwards  to  Naas.2     The  site  of  his  tent  is  in  the  green 


at  a  very  early  period.  The  "  Martyr- 
ology  of  Dunegal,"  at  May  18th,  records: 
"Bran  Beg,  of  Claenadh,  in  Ui-Foelan,  in 
Magh  Laighen  ;"  at  December  23,  "  Ultan- 
Tua,  and  lotharnaise,  two  saints  who  are 
at  Claonadh."  "  This  is  the  Ultan-Tua 
who  used  to  put  a  stone  into  his  mouth  in 
the  time  of  Lent,  so  that  he  might  not 
speak  at  all."  The.  ruins  of  an  old  church 
and  round  tower  at  Teach  Tua,  i.  e.  Tua'a 
house,  at  Taghadoe  near  Maynooth,  marks 
his  connexion  with  that  locality,  rather 
than  with  Clane;  but  he  might  have  been, 
as  then  was  usual,  Abbot  or  Princeps, 
governing  both  churches  and  communities. 
These  two  saints  were  brothers  of  St. 
Maighnend,  Abbot  of  Kilmainham,  near 
Dublin;  they  were  sons  of  Aed,  son  of  Colcan, 
king  of  Oirghallia,  vivens  a.  d.  518.  His 
son,  Aed,  became  a  monk  at  Llan  Ronan 
Find,  where  he  died  May  23,  A.  D.  C06.  This 
date  throws  some  light  on  the  monastery  of 
Clane.  Bran  Bee  was  probably  of  Leinster 
descent.  In  777  "Ban ban,  Abbot  of  Claen- 
adh, died  in  1035  Claen  was  plundered 
by  the  foreigners;  a.  d.  1162  "A  synod  of 
the  clergy  of  Ireland,  with  the  successor  of 
Patrick,  Gillamacliag.  son  of  Rhuaidhri, 
was  convened  at  Claenadh,  where  there 
were  present  twenty-six  Bishops  and  many 
Abbots  to  establish  rules  and  morality 
amongst  the  men  of  Ireland — both  Laity 
and  Clergy.  On  this  occasion  the  clergy 
of  Ireland  determined  that  no  one  should  be 
a  lector  in  any  church  in  Ireland  who  was 
not  an  alumiiiis  of  Ard  Macha  before." — 

"  A.  V.  M."  The  old  Monastic  Church  was 
superseded  in  1258  by  a  Franciscan  Con- 
vent, founded  by  Sir  Gerald  Fitzmaurice, 
second  Lord  ofOphaley;  "  Lodge,"  vol.  1, 
p.  G3,  says  1271  was  the  date.  According 
to  him  the  founder  was  buried  in  Kildare. 
A  fragment  of  a  crosslegged  recumbent  efligy 
extant  in  the  ruins  of  this  convent 
twenty  yean  ago.  If  the  statement  as  to 
the  resting  place  of  Gerald  be  not  well 


founded,  Clane  might  claim  him,  and  this 
fragment  may  be  the  last  remnant  of  his 
tomb.  The  Protestant  parochial  church  at 
Clane  occupies  the  site  of  the  first  and 
oldest  monastery  there. 

1  Dr.  O'Donovan  states  that  every  Dom- 
nachmore,  i.  e.  Dominica  Magna,  repre- 
sented a  church  founded  by  St.  Patrick  on 
a  Sunday ;  and  that  the  name  is  an  in- 
dication of  his  presence  in  the  place  thus 
called.  By  a  similar  process  of  reasoning 
it.  may  not  be  too  much  to  assume,  that 
''Sunday  Well"  also  indicates  some  solemn 
baptism  performed  by  the  apostle  on  a  Sun- 
day, the  anniversary  of  which  may  be  pre- 
served in  the  celebration  of  the  "  Patron." 
The  Irish  name  is  Tobar  righ  an  Domnach, 
i.  e.  the  well  of  the  king  of  the  Sunday.  A 
well  west  of  Clonmel,  where  St.  Patrick 
and  Declan  met,  near  Inislonagh,  in  Magh 
Femin,  is  called  Tubber  a  Heenagh,  i.  e. 
"  Friday's  Well." 

2  Nas,  the  Celtic  form  of  Naas,  means  a 
place  of  assembly.  The  article  le  or  the 
was  prefixed  in  later  medieval  times.  The 
dun,  or  fort  of  Naas,  was  built  by  Luighdech 
Mac  Eithlenn,  a  king  of  the  Tuath  de  Da- 
naan,  whence  it  was  poetically  called  Lis 
Luighdech.  In  historic  times  it  was  burned 
by  Cormac  Mac  Art,  K.  I.,  a.  d.  254 — 277, 
to  revenge  the  crime  of  Dunlang,  the  king  of 
Leinster.  In  this  war  Aillinn,  Maisden, 
and  other  strongholds  met  a  similar  fate. 
Naas  continued  to  be  the  chief  residence  of  the 
kings  of  North  Leinster  till  the  death  of 
Cearbhall  Mac  Muirigan  in  901,  and  then 
u  Nas  is  without  a  king  ever  since  Cearbhall 
was  slain"  ("A.  F.  M.",  p.  573,  n.  o.). 
The  burial  place  of  the  Christian  kings  of 
Leinster  was  at  Oil  Nais,  or  otherwise  C ill 
Corbain,  now  Kill,  adjoining  Naas.  In  the 
Life  of  St.  Fechin  of  Fobhair  there  is  an  ac- 
count of  his  doings  at  Naas,  his  liberation  of 
certain  captives,  &c. ;  and  a  stone  cross 
then  erected  to  commemorate  these  acts, 
was  standing  in  the  market-place  till  late 
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of  the  fort,  to  the  east  of  the  road  ;  and  his  well  is  to  the 
north  of  the  fort,  where  he  baptised  Dunlang's  two 
sons,  Oilill  and  Illann,  and  Oilill's  two  daughters, 
Mosrhain  and  Feidelm,  and  their  father  dedicated  them 
to  God  and  Patrick,  from  their  consecrated  virginity; 
and  he  blessed  the  veils  on  their  heads."  The  historic 
objects  and  places  mentioned  in  this  extract  may  still 
be  traced  and  identified  in  the  vicinity  of  Naas.  The 
precise  spot  where  the  tent  or  "  pupal "  of  the  apostle  was 
placed  is  now  occupied  by  the  parochial  church,  which  lies 
east  of  the  moat,  between  which  and  the  church  is  the  main 
street  of  the  town,  which  represents  the  road  mentioned 
in  the  extract.  The  dun  or  fort  is  nearly  opposite  the 
church  on  the  west  side  of  the  street,  situated  between 
it  and  the  canal  :  it  is  a  large  conical  artificial  mound 
of  considerable  elevation,  it  is  much  encroached  upon 
by  modern  buildings,  and  by  the  cemetery  of  the  old 
DominicanChurch  on  the.  north-west  side ;  a  modern  watch- 
house  crowns  its  summit.  The  green  of  Naas,  or  the  Faitche, 
lies  south-east  of  the  dun,  extending  to  the  south  moat 
and  fair  green,  which  occupies,  with  a  portion  of  the  main 
street,  the  old  place  of  assembly  for  martial  or  civil  pur- 
poses. St.  Patrick's  well  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  moat,  towards  the  north,  in  the  land  of  Oldtown : 
this  was  the  scene  of  the  baptism  of  the  sons  of  Dunlang, 
Illann,  and  Oilill,  kings  of  North  Leinster.  At  Millbrook, 
at  the  eastern  verge  of  the  town,  there  is  another  holy 
well,  called  "Sunday  Well,"  where  St.  Patrick  regenerated 
some  of  his  converts,  if  not  at  this,  perhaps  on  some  subse- 


in  the  seventeenth  century.  "  Crux  Lapi- 
dea  in  Platea  Nazensi  Sti.  Fechini  dicta." 
Colgan  "A.SS."  Jany.  20,  cap.  32.  In 
705  Congall  K.  I.,  devastated  Naas,  and 
carried  away  hostages  from  Leinster.  The 
parochial  church  is,  strange  to  say,  dedicated 
to  St.  David,  which  may  be,  perhaps,  attri- 
buted to  William  Fitzmaurice,  who  got 
Naas  from  Henry  II.  The  old  church  which 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick,  being  ruinous 
or  destroyed,  was  re-edified,  and  St.  David, 
the  patron  of  Wales,  whence  Maurice  Fitz- 
gerald, the  father  of  William  had  come,  was 
substituted.     The  Egerton  "  Tripartite," 


Hennessy's  translation,  p.  496,  recounting 
the  "  miracles"  of  St.  Patrick,  mentions  the 
"  Dominica  of  Naas,"  which  would  he  now 
called  Donoughmore,  this  is  to  some  extent 
a  proof  that  St.  Patrick  was  the  patron  of  the 
first  church  erected  in  Naas.  The  great  fair 
of  Naas,  in  the  olden  time,  was  held  on  the 
17th  of  March;  this  goes  far  to  sustain  the 
claim  of  the  national  apostle,  of  whom  the 
Cambro-Fleming  settlers  at  Naas,  aliens  in 
race  and  sympathies,  had  when  first  planted 
in  the  district  but  little  knowledge.  Vide 
Dr.  Joyce's  "Irish  Names  of  Places," 
second  series,  p.  53. 
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quent  occasion.  The  ''Tripartite"  records  another  tradi- 
tion in  connexion  with  the  visitation  of  Naas,  in  which 
one  of  the  household  of  the  kings  is  made  to  play  an  im- 
portant part : — *'  Messengers  went  from  Patrick  to  call 
the  Stewart  of  the  fort  of  Naas,  i.  e.  Fallen.  He  avoided 
Patrick  ;  and  he  pretended  to  be  asleep,  through  enmity 
and  ridicule  of  Patrick;  and  Patrick  was  told  that  the 
Stewart  was  asleep.  4  My  Debroth,'  said  Patrick,  4 1 
would  not  be  surprised  if  it  were  his  last  sleep.'  His 
people  went  to  awake  him  and  they  found  him  dead, 
through  the  disobedience  he  showed  to  Patrick.  And 
hence  is  the  proverb  amongst  the  Irish  :  '  Fallen's  sleep1 
in  the  fort  of  Naas.'  "  The  legend  of  Faelan  is  now  forgotten 
at  Naas,  and  the  saying,  of  which  he  was  the  unhappy 
occasion,  has  also  departed  with  the  use  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, which  died  out  in  this  neighbourhood  more  than 
a  century  ago.  Of  the  history  of  Illann  and  Oilill  some  few 
incidents  have  been  preserved.  They  are  always  called  the 
sons  of  Dunlang,2  which  is  oxuite  correct ;  but  he  is  usually 
confounded  with  his  great-grandfather  of  the  same  name. 
The  wife  of  the  second  Dunlang,  and  the  mother  of  Illann 
Oilill,  and  Eochaid  was  Cuach,  daughter  of  Caolbadh,  son 
of  Colman,  son  of  Bloit,  of  the  Sil  Elaigh,  in  Hy-Bairrche 
of  Magh  Ailbhe.  As  there  is  no  mention  of  her  or  Dun- 
lang in  the  accounts  of  St.  Patrick  at  Naas,  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  not  then  living.  Illann  and  Oilill  were 
joint  kings  of  North  Leinster  at  that  time,  which  must 
have  been  late  in  the  fifth  century :  the  Life  of  St. 
Bridget  of  Kildare  has  some  interesting  references  to 
king  Illann,  who  appears  to  have  had  great  respect  and 
friendship  for  that  saint  ("  Tr.  Th."  cap.  10,  p.  557).    It  is 


*  Maelgwyn-Gwynedd,  king  of  Wales,  re- 
tired to  tbe  church  of  Llanrhos,  to  escape 
the  ravages  of  "  Vad  Velin,"  i.  e.  the  yellow- 
pestilence — the  Buidh  Connail  of  ttie  Irish 
annalists.  He  died  in  this  church,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  saying  among  the  Welsh, 
"  Hun  Macl^wyn-G  wyned  ynlCglwys  Llan- 
rhos,'' i.  e.  the  sleep  of  Maelgwyn  Gwynedd 
in  the  church  of  Llanrhos. 

2  The  first  Dunlaing,  son  of  Enna-Nia, 
was  king  of  Leinster  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  century.  One  of  his  outragesis  recorded 


in  the  "Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  at 
A.  d.  241  (hut  about  20  years  later).  "  The 
massacre  of  the  maidens  at  Cleanfearta,  at 
Teamhair,  by  Dunlang,  son  of  Enna-Nia, 
king  of  Leinster.  Thirty  royal  maidens 
was  the  number,  and  a  hundred  maids  with 
each  of  them.  Twelve  princes  of  the  Lein- 
ster men  did  Cormac  (K.  I.,  a.  d.  254 — 
277)  put  to  death  together,  in  revenge  of 
that  massacre,  together  with  the  exaction 
of  the  Boromha,  with  an  increase  after 
Thuathal." 
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stated  that  Dubhtach,  the  father  of  Bridget,  was  one  of  the 
warriors  in  the  service  of  Illann,  who  lent  him  a  valuable 
sword,  and  Dubhtach  sent  his  daughter  to  ask  the  king  to 
give  him  the  sword  as  a  donation.  As  it  was  of  consider- 
able value,  he  was  unwilling  to  give  it  away  unless  he  got 
an  equivalent  compensation.  She,  therefore,  promised  to 
pray  in  his  behalf,  that  he  might  attain  eternal  life  and  a 
perpetual  succession  of  kings  among  his  descendants.  Il- 
lann despised  these  unseen  and  distant  favours,  and  thus  re- 
plied to  the  saint:  "  The  life  which  I  do  not  see  I  seek  not ; 
as  for  my  sons  who  shall  succeed  me  I  have  no  care  ;  two 
other  things  give  me,  viz.  that  my  days  may  be  long  in  this 
present  life,  which  I  love  ;  and  that  I  may  be  victorious 
in  every  battle,  for  we  Leinster-men  have  a  continual  con- 
flict with  the  race  of  Con."  Bridget  said  to  the  king: 
u  These  two  requests  shall  be  granted  to  thee,  viz.  a 
long  life,  and  victory  in  every  battle."  Illann,  soon  after 
this  promise  was  made  to  him,  went  with  a  small  force 
into  Leath-Cuinn  to  Magh  Breagh,  where  he  met  a 
large  opposing  army  of  the  men  of  Ulster;  relying  on 
the  promises  made  him  by  St.  Bridget,  he  defeated 
his  enemies.  After  this  he  waged,  with  marked  success, 
thirty  battles  in  Ireland,  and  gained  eight  victories  in 
Britain  ;  and  his  reputation,  of  being  invincible,  gained 
him  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  many  kings.  He 
died  peaceably  in  the  year  506,  in  the  120th  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  his  patroness, 
Bridget,  at  Kildare,  as  the  aforesaid  Life  avers.  After 
his  death  the  Ui-Niall,  taking  courage,  gathered  their 
forces  to  attack  the  men  of  Leinster,  who,  in  self-defence, 
gave  them  battle  at  Finnabhair,  now  Fennor,  in  Meath. 
They  took  the  corpse  of  the  king  from  his  recent  grave,  and 
clothed  him  with  the  regal  garments,1  and  placed  him  in 


1  Pagan  ideas  and  customs  lingered  long 
among  the  early  Celtic  Christians,  as  this 
and  kindred  stories  prove.  Dunlang,  the 
father  of  Illann,  was  huried  in  the  ram- 
parts of  Maisden  in  his  armour,  prepared 
as  if  for  hattle.  Laoghaire  Mac  Nial 
was  buried,  according  to  his  testamentary 
directions,  on  Rath-Loaghaire,  at  Tara, 
equipped  in  the  armour  of  battle,  with  his 

4th  ser.  vol  hi. 


face  turned  towards  the  men  of  Leinster, 
as  if  fighting  with  them.  Eoghan-Bel, 
king  of  Connaught,  slain  a.  d.  537,  gave 
directions  before  he  died  of  his  wounds, 
to  bury  him  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Sligeagh  in  a  standing  position,  with  his 
red  javelin  in  his  hand,  and  with  his  face 
turned  towards  the  Ultonians,  as  if  fight- 
ing with  them.    While  he  lay  in  this  po- 

2  o 
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his  war  chariot,  which  they  led  into  the  array  of  battle.  The 
Ui-Niall  were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  for  the  "Life" 
states  that  the  gift  of  victory,  once  conferred  through  the 
prayers  of  Bridget,  still  appertained  to  the  corpse  of  the 
king.    This  ancient  and  wild  legend  has  evidently  in  it 
some  grains  of  truth  ;  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  con- 
version of  lllann  was  only  superficial,  his  profession  of 
Christianity  made  but  a  very  slight  impression  on  his 
rugged  nature — he  was  selfish  in  the  extreme,  and  exces- 
sively worldly-minded.  The  record  of  his  obit.,  in  506,  is  a 
well-established  fact ;  but  that  his  life  was  prolonged  to  the 
period  of  120  years  is  incredible  ;  this  great  longevity 
would  leave  him  62  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  bap- 
tism, in  a.  d.  448,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Arch- 
bishop Ussher ;  but  as  this  date  is  much  too  early,  the 
baptism  of  the  sons  of  Dunlang  may  be  referred  to  about 
A.  d.  460  ;  his  age  at  that  period  might  be  supposed  to  be 
about  74  years.    Either  of  these  ages  are  very  incon- 
sistent with  his  being  able  to  carry  on  successful  wars  after 
he  became  a  Christian.    Though  none  of  his  descendants 
ever  attained  the  regal  power,  a  few  saints,  however, 
trace  their  origin  to  him.    Among  these  is  Bishop  Bran- 
dubh  of  Rosbrandub,  near  Athy  ;  he  became  a  disciple  of 
St.  Finnian  and  of  St.  Comghall ;  he  was  subsequently 
Abbot   and  Bishop  of  Kildare ;    he  lived   about  the 
middle   or   towards   the  close  of  the   sixth  century, 
and  is  "  culted "   on   the   3rd   of  June.     In  489  we 
find    Illan,    in    conjunction    with  Oilill,    fighting  at 
Cill-Osnadh,   against  Aengus  Mac  Kadfraech,  king  of 
Munster,  where  the  latter  fell  with  his  wife,  Eithne,  the 
daughter  of  Chrimthann,  son  of  Enna  Cinnselach,  on 
the  8th  day  before  the  Ides  of  October,  according  to  the 
account  of  that  battle  given  in  the  Life  of  St.  Ciaran  of 
Ossory— Colgan,  "  A.SS.",  p.  460.    The  allies  of  lllann 
and  Oilill  in  this  conflict  were  Muirchertach  Mac  Ere, 


sition  the  Ultonians  were  always  de- 
feated ;  but  when  they  came  to  learn 
the  reason  why  their  courage  evaporated, 
they  disinterred  the  corpse  of  the  king, 
und  buried  him  with  his  face  downwards 


at  Aenach-Locha-gile,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  of  Sligo.  After  this  their  na- 
tural courage  returned,  and  they  were 
victorious  in  battle.  Vide  4<JELy-Fra- 
cragh,"  pp.  472-473. 
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subsequently  K.  L  (513-5  33),  and  Eochaid  Guinech  of  Hy- 
Bairrche,  the  murderer  of  his  own  grandfather,  Crimthan, 
the  son  of  Enna  Cinnselach. 

Oilill  succeeded  as  sole  king  of  North  Leinster  after  the 
decease  of  his  brother  Illann,  in  506.  There  are  no  de- 
tails of  his  reign  recorded  ;  he  died  in  the  year  526,  sur- 
viving his  brother  twenty  years.  He  is  not  reputed  as 
a  long-lived  king,  which  proves  that  the  story  of  the 
longevity  of  his  brother  was  an  invention  of  the  writer 
of  the  "Acts  of  St.  Bridget.' '  The  statement  of  the 
"  Tripartite  Life,"  which  apparently  makes  his  baptism  by 
St.  Patrick  synchronous  with  that  of  his  daughters  is  pro- 
bably incorrect,  as  there  is  no  reason  why  St.  Patrick 
should  not  have  visited  Naas  more  than  once.  The  bap- 
tism of  Moghain  and  Feidelm  ought  to  be  referred  to 
some  of  his  later  visitations  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Leinster,  when  "  their  father  dedicated  them  to  God  and 
Patrick  from  their  consecrated  virginity,  and  he  (Patrick) 
blessed  the  veil  on  their  heads."  In  the  "  Confessions  of 
St.  Patrick,"  section  18,  p.  67,  Olden's  Translation,  there 
is  an  allusion  to  a  ceremony  of  this  kind,  which  was  of 
frequent  occurrence  during  his  missionary  career,  he 
writes  :  "  The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Scottish  princes 
appear  to  be  monks  and  virgins  of  Christ." 

The  festival  of  these  virgins  was  held  on  the  9th  of 
December,  at  which  date  the  "  Martyrology  of  Dunegal  " 
thus  records : — "  Feidhlinn,  virgin  ;  and  Mughain,  two 
daughters  of  Oilill,  son  of  Dunlang  ;  and  Cil-na-n- 
Inghean,1  in  the  west  [recte  east]  of  Magh-LifFe,  by  the 


1  Cill-na-n-Ingean,  i.  e.  the  church  of  the 
daughters.  Its  position  is  settled  by  the 
notice  of  these  virgins  in  the  "  Martyr- 
ology of  Dunegal."  It  has,  however, 
been  confounded  with  other  places  of  a 
similar  name,  viz.  with  Killininny,  near 
Tallagh,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  where 
four  virgin  saints,  Darinell,  Cael,  Dar- 
belin,  and  Coimgheall,  daughters  of  Mac 
Iaar,  of  the  Dal-Cormac  were  buried  and 
venerated  at  Cill-na-n-Inghean  at  October 
26. —  Vide  Genealogy  No.  2.  In  the  same 
county,  in  the  territory  of  the  Ui-Bruinn 
Cuallan  was  Cill  Ingean-Lenin,  i.  e.  the 
church  of  the  daughters  of  Lein.  Their 


names  were  Aiglenn  Macha,  Luiden 
Druiden,  Luicill  Bimtach,  and  Briga,  the 
patroness  of  the  church  of  Tulach-na-n 
Espoc.,  Tully,  nearLoughlinstown.  These 
virgins  were  sisters  of  St.  Colman,  Bishop 
of  Cloyne,  who  died  Nov.  1st,  a,  d.  600. 
Their  festival  was  held  in  their  church  at 
Killiney,  Mareh  6th.  Vide  Genealogy  No. 
4.  In  the  38th  of  Elizabeth,  William 
Brown  got  a  grant  of  the  castle  or  fort  of 
Tobberogan,  with  sixty  acres  of  land  in 
the  county  Kildare,  parcel  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  late  monastery  of  the 
B.  V.  M.,  near  Dublin.  "  Calendar  Pat. 
Rolls  "  (Morrin,,  p.  378. 
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side  of  Liamhain  is  the  name  of  their  place.  They  are 
of  the  race  of  Cathair  Mor,  of  Leinster."  In  the  Nem- 
shencus  in  the  "Leabhar  Breac,"  this  place  is  called  Cill- 
ingen-Oililla,  i.  e.  the  church  of  the  daughters  of  Oilill. 
This  locality  is  still  well  known  under  the  modified  form  of 
Killinane,  a  small  townland  in  Kildare,  on  the  borders  of 
Wicklow,  in  the  parish  of  Gormanstown,  adjoining  Dun- 
lavan.  Of  the  ancient  "  Church  of  the  maidens  or 
daughters"  there  is  no  trace  now  extant  ;  Tubberowgan, 
the  name  of  the  adjoining  townland,  may,  with  Killinane, 
preserve  a  reminiscence  of  these  virgin  saints.  Tubber- 
owgan  is  not  improbably  a  corruption  of  Tubber  Moghain, 
St.  Moghain's  Well.  The  m  is  lost  in  the  name  where  it 
perhaps  represented  the  letter  v,  which  itself  is  lost  in  the 
modern  name. 

Oilill,  the  brother  of  these  virgins  was  the  father 
of  Cormac,  who,  forsaking  the  world  became  a  monk,  and 
died  a.  d.  567.  The  place  of  his  retirement  was  probably 
Acadh-finriech,  on  the  river  Dodder.  Iolladan — of  Desert- 
Iolladan  (Feb.  2),  now  Castle  Dillon,  in  the  county  of  Dublin 
— was  his  son.  Iolladan  was  the  father  of  Criotan,  a  monk 
at  Achadh-finnech  or  Kilnamanagh,  near  Tallagh,  where 
their  memory  is  venerated  at  the  4th  of  May,  according 
to  the  "  Martyrology  of  Dunegal."  St.  Patrick,  having 
formed  a  Christian  community  at  Naas,  set  out  to  visit  the 
Palladian  missionaries  in  Hy-Garrchon  ;  at  this  period 
the  regulus  of  that  district  was  Dricriu,  a  descendant  of 
Garrchu,  a  regulus  of  the  district,  who  lived  at  the  close 
of  the  second  century,  though  his  name  does  not  appear 
in  any  of  the  genealogies  of  the  descendants  of  Garrchu. 
He  was  perhaps  a  son  or  grandson  of  Nathi  who  repulsed 
Palladius  in  430,  and  his  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Laeghaire 
Mac  Niall.  He  appears  to  have  shared  the  antipathy  of 
his  father-in-law,  towards  Patrick,  for  he  refused  him  the 
rights  of  hospitality  when  he  visited  his  residence  at  Rath- 
Inbhir1  (Deagha)  ;  one  of  his  kinsmen  however,  u  Cillen, 


1  Mr.  ITennessy  identifies  Uath-Inbhir 
with  Wi(  klow.  rather  than  with  Bray,  as 
Ussher  thought.  Tlie  river  or  stn  am  at 
Bray   could   not  be  strictly  called  an 


inbhir,  as  there  is  no  ingress  of  the  sea 
into  that  river,  which  is  a  very  insignifi- 
cant stream,  and  runs  over  a  bar  of  gravel 
into  the  sea. 
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gave  him  welcome,  and  killed  his  only  cow  for  him,  and 
gave  to  Patrick  the  portion  of  flour  that  he  brought  for 
his  own  support  from  the  king's  house  ;  whereupon  he 
predicted  that  Cillen's  son  would  be  king  of  Hy-Garrchon; 
this  was  Marcan,  who  was  then  an  un weaned  infant 
in  the  arms  of  his  nurse"  ("  Tr.  Th."  cap.  17,  p.  152). 
From  this  Marcan,  thus  blessed  by  the  Apostle,  were 
descended  the  kings  of  Hy-Garrchon  or  Forthuatha 
Laighen  ;  of  these  were  Cucongelt,  Lord  of  Rathinbhir, 
who  was  slain  at  the  Abhan-Righ,  or  King's  River,  in  the 
centre  of  Wicklow,  a.  d.  781;  and  Domhnall,  son  of 
Ferghal,  who  fell  at  Clontarf,  A.  D.  1014,  fighting  along 
with  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  who  were  his  allies. 

Some  ancient  churches  in  this  part  of  Wicklow  bear 
the  name  of  the  apostle,  their  foundation  may  be,  perhaps, 
referred  to  his  labours  in  Hy  Garrchon,  at  this  visitation. 
In  the  region  of  Gabhra  Liffe  there  is  a  Kilpatrick 
near  Three  Castles  at  the  Liffey,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Blesington.  After  spending  some  time  in  Hy  Garrchon, 
he  again  crossed  the  mountains  and  came  to  Magh  LifFe  ; 
he  placed  his  disciple,  Auxilius,  over  a  church  near  Naas, 
named  from  him  Cill  Aussaile,  and  now  Killossy.  West- 
wards of  this,  at  Cill  Cuillen,  near  the  fort  of  Dun 
Aillinn,  he  placed  Isserninus  the  first  bishop  there,  and 
after  him,  perhaps  in  469,  the  year  of  his  decease,  he 
placed  in  that  church  Bishop  MacTail.  To  this  period 
may  be  assigned  the  erection  of  some  other  Patrician 
churches  in  Magh  Liffe — viz.,  Donoughmore,  or  Jagoe, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Liffey,  opposite  Harristown. 
Leaving  the  districts  about  Naas,  "  on  his  going  into 
Western  Liffe,  the  sons  of  Laighis1  prepared  watery  pits 


1  Dr.  Lanigan,  Dr.  Todd,  and  other  re- 
cent writers,  think  that  St.  Patrick  went 
direct  into  Leix,  from  western  Liffe  ;  heing 
led  astray  hy  the  great  likeness  there  is  be- 
tween Laighis  and  Laeighis.  Some  others 
place  a  colony  from  Leix  at  Moone  Colum- 
kille  to  acount  for  their  name  in  connection 
with  that  loeality.  However,  the  Laighis 
and  the  Laeighis  are  quite  distinct  races. 
The  former  are  some  of  the  older  immigrant 
tribes  of  Munster,  who  settled  in  Leinster. 
The  Laighis-fin  descend  from  Lugaidh 


Laighis,  son  of  Dairi  Sirchertach,  of  the 
race  of  Lugaidh,  son  of  Ith.  The  nativepa- 
tri mony  of  D aire  wasC orcoLaoigh.de,  a  tract 
of  country  nearly  conterminous  with  the 
diocese  of  Eoss.  His  eldest  son,  Lugaidh 
Laoighde,  a  quo  Corco  Laighde,  stayed  in  his 
paternal  region  ;  he  was  father  of  Lugaid 
Mac  Con,  King  of  Ireland,  196-225.  Of  his 
other  sons — Lugaid  Cal  settled  in  Sligo; 
from  him  descended  the  M'Glancy  or 
Clancy,  whose  tribe-name,  Calraighe,  is 
still  preserved  in  the  barony  of  Calry ; 
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in  the  way  before  him,  and  a  covering  over  them.  i  For 
God's  sake,'  said  the  little  boys  (gillies  or  attendants), 
'  drive  on  your  horses.'  4  Drive  on,  then,  for  God's  sake, 
your  horses,'  said  Patrick.  But  no  injury  was  done  them, 
and  he  cursed  Laighis,  (i.e.,  Laighis  son  of  Find),  where 
Moin  Cholium  is  to-day ;  and  Patrick  said  that  there  would 
be  neither  a  king  nor  a  bishop  from  them,  and  that  a 
foreign  lord  should  be  over  them  for  ever." 

"  Brig,  the  daughter  of  Fergnadh,  son  of  Cobhtach,  of  the 
Ui  Ercain,  went  to  report  to  Patrick  the  enmity  that  was 
in  store  for  him.  Patrick  blessed  her,  and  her  father,  and 
her  brothers,  and  the  Ui  Ercain  altogether  ;  and  he  said 
that  they  would  never  be  without  distinguished  laics  and 
clerics  of  them.  Then  Patrick  alighted  on  a  hillock,  which 
was  then  called  Bile  Mac  Cruaich  ;  to-day,  however,  it  is 
called  Forrach  Patrick ;  and  he  said  there  would  never  be 
a  foreign  king  or  steward  over  them  ;  and  when  the  king 
of  Leinster  would  be  distributing  the  feast  in  his  royal 
house,  he  would  have  one  shin  (of  beef)  and  the  king  of 
Hi  Ercain1  the  other.  They  should  have  Patrick's  respect. 
Patrick's  forrach,  the  dignity  of  laics  and  clerics,  wealth 
and  immortality  "  ("  Trias  Thaumaturga,"  Vita  iii.  p.  152, 
cap  xix).  An  interpolation  or  gloss  here  adds,  44  Eight 
princes  they  had  up  to  the  reign  of  Conchobar,  son 
of  Dunchadh,  in  Tara  [K.  L,  a.d.,  829-831].  Laighis, 
moreover,   was  the  tribe-name  of  the  youths  who  corn- 


two  others  settled  in  Leinster — Lngaidh 
Corb,  the  progeny  of  the  Dalmescorh,  in 
south  of  Kildare,  a  tribe  which  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  older  Leinster  Dal- 
messincorb  ;  and  Lugaid  Laighis,  who  also 
settled  in  the  south  of  Kildare,  atMughna, 
where  a  branch  of  the  Ui  Eiuechlais  a  Ca- 
tbarian  family,  were  also  settled.  A  Co- 
lumbian foundation  was  made  at  Mughna 
or  Moon,  either  by  St  Columcille  himself 
or  soon  after  his  decease,  which  accounts 
for  its  appellation,  Mughna  Columcille." 
(Vide  "  Genealogy  of  Corco-Laidghde,"  p. 
31;  "  Ogygia,"  p.  229 ;  "MF.,"  p.  355. 

1  The  Ui  Ercain  were  a  tribe  of  the  Fo- 
tharts  (not  of  the  Hy  Ban  che,  as  pre- 
viously suggested) ,  Eochfiidh-finn  Fothart, 
brother  of  Con  Ced  Cathach,  K.  I.,  a.  d. 
177-212,  was  their   progenitor.  Ercan, 


eighth  in  descent  from  him,  was  the  ances- 
tor of  the  Ui  Ercain,  a  small  tribe  located 
about  Narraghmore  and  Glashely.  Mosen- 
ndg,  Abbot  of  Mughna,  near  the  Barrow 
(Ballachmoone  or  Lummanoge),  was  also 
Abbot  of  the  Patrician  church  at  "  Glas 
Eile  in  Ui  Ercain,  '  in  the  Fothartha 
of  western  Liffe.  The  predictions  con- 
cerning the  inhabitants  of  the  Ui  Krcain 
territory  announced  by  St.  Patrick  to 
Briga,  were  believed  more  than  a  thousand 
years  ago  to  have  been  the  prophecies  of 
the  Apostle,  and  whatever  value  may  be 
attached  to  them  now-a-days,  it  is, 
a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  in  this 
very  locality,  at  Prospect  House,  adjoining 
Narraghmore,  was  born  in  June,  1803, 
His  Eminence  Paul  Cardinal  Cullen, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
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mitted  this  misdeed,  and  neither  king  nor  bishop  shall 
be  from  them,  but  strange  lords  shall  govern  them,  and 
they  shall  never  have  rest  from  persecution  and  com- 
plaint." 

This  passage  is  of  great  interest ;  it  introduces  locali- 
ties in  the  south  of  Kildare,  not  hitherto  identified  ;  from 
it,  too,  may  be  realised  the  dangers  and  trials  that  beset 
the  path  of  the  Apostle  when  on  his  mission  of  peace  and 
good-will.  The  snares  which  he  providentially  escaped  at 
Moone  Columcille  may  have  been  present  to  his  mind 
when  inditing  his  "  Confession,"  he  thus  writes  :  And  I 
went  among  you  everywhere  for  your  sakes,  in  constant 
dangers  even  to  these  distant  parts  .  .  .  And  where  no 
one  had  ever  come  to  baptize  or  ordain  clergymen,  or 
confirm  the  people  :  the  Lord  assisted  me.  I  adopted 
every  means  for  your  salvation,  using  all  diligence  and 
zeal."  His  journey  to  Western1  Liffe  was  doubtless 
made  to  visit  the  Palladian  Christians  at  the  Ecclesia  Fine, 
or  the  church  of  the  "Tribes"  in  the  Hy  Lugair  territory. 
Having  escaped  these  snares,  he  returned  to  the  Ui  Ercain 
territories  at  the  west  of  Narraghmore,  which  was  included 
within  its  boundaries.  Where  the  church  of  Narraghmore 
now  stands  was  Bile  Mic  Cruaich,2  i.  e.,  44  the  tree  of  the 
son  of  Cruaich  ;"  a  sacred  tree,  under  its  shade  pagan  rites 
were  perhaps  celebrated,  and  the  chieftains  of  the  territory 
were  solemnly  inaugurated.  At  this  historic  place  St. 
Patrick  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Briga,  and  uttered  these 
curious  predictions  regarding  the  future  glories  of  her  tribe. 
Here  he  founded  a  church,  called  Forrac3  Patrick,  that  is 


1  Western  Liffe  included  that  portion  of 
the  county  Kildare,  extending  from  the 
river  Barrow  to  the  Liffey,  and  south- 
east to  the  borders  of  Hy  Kinselagh.  The 
great  central  plain  of  KLildare  was  called 
the  "  Plain  of  Liffe,"  a  name  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  river  which  flows  through  it, 
including,  in  its  horse-shoe  winding  from 
Ballymore-Eustace,  via  Kilcullen  bridge, 
Newbridge,  and  Clane  ;  Eastern  Liffe  and 
Ui  Fselan.  The  ancient  name  of  this 
river  was  Ruertech,  i.  e.  the  "  swift-flow- 
ing."   "  Cronicon  Scot."  p.  7. 

2  Bile  Mic  Cruaich,  was  situated  either 
at  Narraghmore  or  at  the  "  Nine-tree-hill," 
in  its  immediate  vicinity.    In  the  "  Hy 


Lugair  Genealogy,"  Cruaich  Cuilinn(59) 
occurs  ;  to  him  perhaps  this  tree  owes  its 
designation,  if  not  to  a  more  remote  though 
unrecorded  Cruaich  of  the  Hy  Lugair 
tribe. 

3  Forrac  Patrick — "  Forum  Patricii," 
Patrick's  seat  or  meeting-place.  In  the 
list  of  the  churches  of  the  deanery  of 
Omurthi,  in  the  "  Repertorium  viride"  of 
Archbishop  Alan,  it  is  called  Norragh  Pa- 
trick. It  had  annexed  to  it  at  that  period 
many  succursal  churches  situate  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Narraghmore,  or  the  great 
Forrach,  was  thus  styled  to  distinguish  it 
from  Narraghbeg  or  the  little  Forach, 
near  Castle  Dermot.    Narraghmore  is  in 
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Patrick's  seat,  which  designation  it  still  retains  under  that  of 
Narraghmore,  which  gave  its  name  to  two  baronies  in  the 
south  of  Kildare,  viz.,  Narragh  and  Reban,  East  and  West. 
Briga,  the  daughter  of  Fergnadh,  son  of  Cobhtach,  of  the 
Ui  Ercain,  must  not  be  confounded  with  her  better- 
known  namesake,  St.  Bridget  of  Kildare.  They  hail  from 
the  same  remote  ancestor,  Eochaidh  finn  Fuathart,1  the 
brother  of  Con  Ced-Cathach,  "of  the  Hundred  Battles," 
who  was  King  of  Ireland,  a.d.,  177-212.  Bresal,  the  sixth 
in  descent  from  Eochaidh,  was  their  immediate  common 
ancestor.  Demri,  one  of  his  sons,  was  the  ancestor  of  St. 
Bridget  of  Kildare,  his  brother,  Ercan,  was  the  founder  of 
the  Ui  Ercain,  who  were  located  about  Narraghmore  and 
Glais  Eile,  now  Glas  Hely,  where  there  is  an  ancient  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Patrick,  near  which  St.  Patrick's  Well  is 
still  extant.  In  the  sixth  century,  Senan,  or  Mosenog, 
of  Mughna,  Ballach-moon,  or  Dunmanoge,  was  connected 
with  this  Patrician  foundation  in  Glas  Hely,  which 
was  at  that  period,  very  probably,  a  monastic  church ; 


the  vernacular,  On  p6pacrnop  pacpaic, 
the  n  of  the  article  being  attracted  to  the 
next  word,  the /of  which  being  aspirated 
and  silent  makes  Norrac  Patrick.  This 
church  has  been  identified  by  Mr.  Hen- 
nessy  with  the  Forrach  Patrick  of  the 
"  Tripartite." 

1  Eochaidh  Finn  Fuatharth,  the  son  of 
Fedlimidh  llectmar,  K.  I.,  a.  D.  164-174, 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Fothartha.  The 
brothers  of  Eochaidh  were  Con-Ced-Ca- 
thach,or  of  "  the  Hundred  Battles,"  K.  I., 
177-212,  andFiaca  Suighde,  ancestor  of  the 
Decies  of  Minister.  Eochaid  Finn  Fothart 
was  connected  by  family  ties  with  Lein- 
ster,  his  wife  Uchdelb,  was  the  daughter 
of  Cuirech,  son  of  Cathair  Mor.  Etersceol, 
the  King  of  Munster  and  of  Ireland,  was 
slain  by  the  King  of  Leinster,  Nuadha 
Kect,  at  Dun  Aillinn  ("  Ogygia,"  p.  272). 
When  his  son,  Conaire  Mor,  came  to  be 
King  of  Ireland,  he  exacted  an  eric  or  fine 
from  the  men  of  Leinster,  which  w  as,  a 
surrender  of  a  portion  of  their  territory  to 
the  men  of  Munster — viz.,  Ossory,  from 
Grian  to  Gabhran,  the  territory  west  of 
the  Berbha  or  Barrow,  siibsequently 
called  Leix,  and  as  far  eastward  as  Mais- 
den.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  the  King  of  Leinster  (called  by 
Keating  Cucorb,  which  is  an  oversight,  as 


the  king  of  that  name  lived  early  in  the 
first  century)  seeing  with  much  alarm  the 
encroachments  of  the  men  of  Munster,  in- 
vited his  kinsman,  Eochaidh,  to  aid  him 
in  their  expulsion  ;  he  came,  and  brought 
with  him  his  foster-son,  Lugaidh  Laeighis, 
son  of  Laeighsech  Cen  M  or,  son  of  Conal 
Cernach,  of  the  Kudricians;  he  brought 
also  his  own  fosterer,  Aoi,  the  son  of 
Dergabhail.  By  these  heroes  the 
Munstermen  were  defeated  at  Ath 
Truisden,  on  the  Griese,  near  Maisden  : 
they  retreated  to  the  Berbha,  and 
were  again  defeated.  Aoi  fell  in  this 
conflict,  and  from  him  the  ford  on  the 
Barrow  has  been  called,  Ath  Aoi  Berbha, 
a  name  and  place  now  represented  by  the 
town  of  Athy  ("  Hook  of  Lecan,"  fol.  105, 
quoted  in  the  "An.  Four  Masters,"  a.d.  936. 
n.  p.)  The  Munstermen  were  driven  from 
Leinster,  and  Eochaidh  got  sword-lands, 
the  "  Seven  Fothartha.  "  Lugaidh 
Laeighis  got  the  "  Seven  Laeighsecha,"  or 
Leixes,  with  other  privileges  ("Keating," 
O'Mahony's  Translation,  p.  335).  The 
baronies  of  Forth,  in  Wexford  and  Carlow 
represent  the  chief  tribes  of  these  old 
territories ;  and  the  Fothartha  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  Forthuatha,  a  part 
of  Leinster  held  by  the  Dalmessincorb,  a 
Leinster  race. 
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his  festival  occurs  on  the  11th  day  of  December.  Of  the 
subsequent  history  of  Briga,  nothing  satisfactorily  is 
known  :  she,  with  her  six  sisters,  the  daughters  of  Fergna, 
are  venerated  as  virgin  saints,  on  the  7th  of  January, 
according  to  the  Martyrologies  of  Dunegal  and  Tallaght. 
Her  brother  Finnan  became  an  ecclesiastic  at  Ardcain,  in 
Ui  Deagha,  where  his  natal  was  kept  on  the  13th  of  Feb- 
ruary, or  the  4th  of  October.  The  Life  of  St.  Finnian  in 
the  46  Acta  Sanctorum  "  of  Colgan,  has  some  references  to 
Fergna  and  his  son  Finnan,  they  are  there  spoken  of  as 
contemporaries  of  that  saint.  Feargna,  with  his  son,  is  re- 
presented as  forsaking  the  world  and  retiring  into  religious 
solitude  at  the  desire  of  St.  Finnian.  There  is  an  anachro- 
nism involved  in  this  story,  and  the  legend  connected  with 
St.  Patrick  has  been  transferred  to  the  accounts  of  St. 
Finnian.  From  Forrach  Patrick  the  Apostle  journeyed 
towards  Hy  Kinselagh,  to  visit  his  old  friend  and  convert, 
Dubhtach  Mac  Ui  Lugair.  On  his  way  by  the  course  of 
the  river  Griese,  he  preached,  we  may  suppose,  to  a 
branch  of  the  Ui  Loscan  Midbine  (M'Firbis,  p.  483, 
R.I. A),  who  were  settled  at  Ath-Biothlin,  on  the 
Griese.  St.  Patrick's  well  in  this  place  may  be  deemed 
the  witness  of  his  presence,  and  of  his  success  in  the  con- 
version and  baptism  of  the  Ui  Loscan.  Southwards  from 
Belin  is  Narraghbeg  ;  and  here,  too,  we  may  suppose  the 
Apostle  to  have  tarried  awhile.  Following  the  route  taken 
by  the  saint  towards  the  confines  of  Hy  Kinselagh  ;  within 
its  borders,  in  the  parish  of  Graney,  we  meet  with  an  old 
church  situated  on  the  southern  slope  of  Knock  Patrick  or 
"Patrick's  hill  ;M  adjoining  which,  there  is  a  large  flat 
granite  rock  :  on  its  surface  the  impression  of  two  feet  are 
clearly  defined,  impressed  or  sculptured  to  the  depth  of  an 
inch.     Local  tradition   assigns  these  footprints1  to  the 


1  Foot-prints  and  other  marks  on  rocks  in 
connection  with  St  Patrick,  are  to  be  found  in 
many  localities  ;  as,  for  instance,  on  the  sea- 
shore south  of  Skerries,  county  Dublin,  where 
St.  Patrick  landed ;  and  at  Sceric,  or  Skerries, 
in  the  county  Antrim,  near  Sleive-mis,  marks 
which  were  believed  to  be  the  footprints  of  the 
angel  who  appeared  to  St.  Patrick,  are 
visible  on  a  rock  there.  It  is  possibly  to  Cnoc 
4th.  ser.,  vol.  nr. 


Patraic  St.  Fiacc's  hymn  on  St.  Patrick  al- 
ludes, where  he  says  : — "  He  pressed  his  foot 
on  the  stone ;  its  traces  remain ;  it  wears 
not  [away]."  In  Ossory  two  localities 
are  noted  as  possessing  foot-marks,  &c, 
with  which  St.  Patrick's  name  is  connected. 
The  story  of  his  miraculously  impressing 
these  marks  arose  from  his  converts  wish- 
ing to  identify  the  spot  where  "his  feet  have 
2  p 
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Apostle,  who  impressed  on  the  living  rock  from  which  he 
addressed  his  hearers,  this  attestation  of  his  presence  and 
miraculous  power.  As  is  usual,  we  find  here,  also,  "  St. 
Patrick's  Well,"1  at  which,  more  than  a  century  ago,  pil- 
grimages and  stations  were  made  on  his  festival,  March 
17,  by  the  peasantry,  who  came  hither  from  far  distant 
places.  Following  the  Itinerary,  there  is  a  "  Sunday 
Well  "  in  the  townland  of  Corbally,  parish  of  Kinneagh, 
to  the  east  of  Cnock  Patrick  ;  proceeding  thence  to  the 
Slaney,  at  Rathmore,2  where,  perhaps,  he  crossed  the  river, 
we  come  to  a  "  Tubber  Patrick,"  in  the  parish  of  Harolds- 
town,  county  Carlo w.  Proceeding  still  eastwards  he 
crossed  the  river  Derreen  at  Icaun,  where  there  is  a  holy 
well  and  an  ancient  cemetery,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road  is  a  large  "  cromlech."  Between  this  place  and 
Killveney  was  an  impassible  swamp  now  called  the 
Red  Bog  of  Carrick  ;  St.  Patrick  was  obliged  to  take  a 
detour  southwards,  and  tradition  states  that  when  he 
viewed  from  the  hill-top  this  gloomy  impassible  morass, 
he  predicted  it  would  be  always  unimproved;  and  the 
natives  of  the  place  believe  that  St.  Patrick  "  blessed 
all  Ireland,  but  excepted  the  bog  of  Carrick.' '  East  of  this, 
beside  the  hill  of  Carone-a-leagh  is  St.  Martin's  Well  called 
after  the  Bishop  of  Tours,  the  kinsman  of  St  Patrick. 
Thus  far,  his  progress  towards  the  residence  of  Dubhtach 
at  Formael-na-b-fian,  at  Little  Limbrick,  and  Domnach 
Mor  Maigh  Criathar,  on  the  sea  shore,  may  be  traced  ;  by 


stood,"  they  sculptured  these  footprints 
which  subsequent  tradition  set  forth  as 
being  miraculously  impressed  by  the  saint ; 
other  such  marks  may  be  mere  natural 
indentations.  The  stone  on  which  King 
George  IV.  first  stood  when  he  landed  at 
Howth  in  1821,  has  been  treated  in  a  like 
way  by  one  of  his  local  admirers,  whose  act 
of  loyalty  and  respect  was  inspired  perhaps 
by  the  spirit  similar  to  that  which  led  the 
Patrician  converts  to  commemorate  his  pre- 
sence among  them. 

1  More  than  a  century  ago,  "  St.  Patrick's 
Well,"  at  Knock  Patrick,  was  "choked  up" 
witli  stones  and  earth  by  the  tenant  of  the 
farm  on  which  it  was  located.  II is  name  was 
Iladdaway  ;  being  an  alien  to  the  faith  and 
traditions  of  the  natives,  he  adopted  these 
means  to  prevent  their  recourse  to  St.  Pa- 


trick's Well.  Curious  stories  are  told  by 
the  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  of  Hadda- 
way  and  the  misfortunes  which  came  upon 
him,  as  ihey  believed,  in  punishment  of  his 
impiety. 

2  Rathmore,  the  ancient  residence  of  some 
of  the  Kings  of  Hy  Kinselagh,  is  now  a 
small  parish  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Slaney. 
It  has  an  ancient  church  and  cemetery 
with  a  rath  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
parsh.  In  the  "  Life  of  St.  Finnian,"  this 
place  is  mentioned  as  "  Atrium  Magnum  in 
planitie  Lagenias,"  "A.  SS."  p.  351;  it 
was  the  residence  of  Colman,  or  Colum, 
ReguhlS  of  Hy  Kinselagh.  He  kept  here  in 
chains  Cormac,  the  son  of  Diarmaid,  King  of 
Hy  Bairrche,  whom  he  released  at  the  en- 
treaties of  St.  Finnian.  Colman  also  re- 
sided at  Liscolman  in  Shilelagh. 
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a  more  circuitous  route,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  is 
St.  Patrick's  Well  at  Rathvilly,  another  of  the  same  name 
at  Killaveny,  and  Cross  Patrick  in  the  County  of  Wicklow. 
Tubber  Patrick,  in  Kilpipe,  Kilpatrick,  near  Kilgorman, 
and  St.  Patrick's  Well  at  the  Rock  of  Arklow,  by  the 
sea  shore,  indicate  his  progress  to  the  north-eastern  part  of 
Hy  Kinselagh. 

Previous  to  this  visitation  of  Hy  Kinselagh,  Isserninus, 
or,  as  the  Book  of  Armagh  calls  him,  Bishop  Fith,  had 
laboured  with  considerable  success  among  some  small  tribes 
who  dwelt  beside  the  Slaney,  in  the  territory  of  Shilelagh, 
and  in  the  Clui  in  the  Fothartha,  on  the  west  of  the  same 
river.  These  were  the  Ui  Carthann,  the  Dal  Cathbaidh,  the 
Ui  Cuthraighe,  and  other  tribes.  "  Endse  Cennsalach  ex- 
pelled (?)  them  because  of  their  believing  before  everyone. 
Bishop  Fith  went  with  them  into  exile,  each  of  them 
separately  (?).  Patrick  after  this  came  et  crediderunt  sibi 
septem  filii  Dunlaing.  After  this  he  went  to  Crimthann, 
son  of  Ende  Cennsalach,  et  ipse  crededit,  at  Rath  Bilech."1 
From  this  we  may  infer  that  Christianity  had  already  been 
planted  in  Hy  Kinselagh  by  Isserninus,  whose  success  was 
such  as  to  excite  the  fears  and  jealousy  of  Crimthann,  so 
that  he  expelled  the  neophytes.  He  subsequently  became 
himself  a  believer  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  announced  to 
him,  and  was  baptized  in  the  well,  north  of  the  Moat  of 
Rathvilly,  which  since  that  time  was  called  St.  Patrick's 
Well.2    Mell,  the  wife  of  Crimthan,  the  daughter  of 


1  Rathbilech,  now  Rathvilly,  county  Car- 
low,  "The  Moat  of  Rathvilly,"  lies  eastward 
of  the  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Slaney. 
North  of  the  moat  is  an  old  church  and  St. 
Patrick's  Well,  where  it  is  probable  that 
Crimthann  was  baptized.  Near  the  church 
is  Cloch-a-foil,  a  very  remarkable  pillar- 
stone  with  a  hole  through  the  stone  near 
the  top.  Keating,  "History  of  Ireland," 
gives  a  curious  legend,  but  refers  its  locale 
to  a  similar  stone  at  Clockaphill,  situated 
between  Tullow  and  Kilbride,  to  the  west 
of  Athade.  Crimthan's  grandfather,  Eochu, 
having  slain  the  son  of  Laidcin  the  Druid  of 
Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  the  latter  was  in 
consequence  bound  to  avenge  his  wrongs. 
He  came  into  Hy  Kinselagh  and  captured 
Eochu,  and  chained  him  to  theClochafoil,  pas- 
sing the  chain  around  his  neck  and  through 


the  orifice.  Nine  warriors  advanced  to  slay 
Eochu,  who,  with  a  violent  effort,  got  free, 
rushed  on  his  assailants,  slew  some  of  them, 
and  escaped  to  Albha,  whence  he  followed 
Nial  of  th«  Nine  Hostages  whom,  in  revenge 
for  his  intended  death,  he  slew  at  the  river 
Lior.  His  grandson  was  Fedlimidh,  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Ui  Felmatha,  in  the  barony  of 
Rathvilly.  Fedlimidh' s  grandson  was  Muire- 
dach  Melbrugh,  King  of  Hy  Kinselagh  for 
nine  years.  He  was  the  friend  and  patron  of 
St.  Finnian,  on  whom,  among  many  other 
church  sites  in  his  own  country,  he  gave 
Achadh  Abhaill,  now  Aghold,  in  the  barony 
of  Shilelagh. 

2  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  John  McCaul,  of 
Dublin,  a  native  of  this  part  of  Carlow  for 
some  of  these  ancient  traditions  relative  to 
Patrician  localities. 
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Ercbran,  King  of  the  Desies  of  Waterford,  and  her  infant 
son  Dathi,  were,  at  the  same  time,  received  into  the 
Church.  Dubhtach  Mac  Ui  Lugair  thus  describes  these 
events  : — "  It  was  he  that  believed  Patrick  without  hard 
conditions.  He  received  him  as  a  chaste  soul-friend  at 
Eath  Biligh.  The  blessing  which  he  gave  never  decays 
upon  beautiful  Mell  and  upon  Crimthan."  On  this  occasion 
he  was  reconciled  to  the  converts  made  by  Isserninus, 
whom  he  recalled  from  exile.  u  Patrick  asked,  after  bap- 
tizing him,  that  he  would  cherish  Cathbu's  sons,  et  Isser- 
ninum  with  them  ;  and  he  [Crimthan]  granted  the  request. 
Cathbu's  sons  went  to  their  dwelling  after  that  from  the 
Fene  of  the  Fidh,  and  they  went  to  Patrick  and  Crimthan, 
son  ot  Endae,  at  Sci  Patric  [Patrick's  Thorn]."  The  place 
where  this  interview  was  held  was  near  Killaveney,  in  the 
south  of  Wicklow,  in  the  barony  of  Shilelagh.  Near  that 
place  is  St.  Patrick's  Well,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  town- 
land  in  which  it  is  situate.  u  St.  Patrick's  Bush,"  i.  e.  "  Sci 
Patric,"  is  beside  it ;  it  is  adorned  with  the  usual  offerings 
of  shreds  of  garments,  &cl,  hung  on  its  branches  by  the  pil- 
grims who  come  to  visit  this  holy  well.  St.  Patrick's  inter- 
vention with  Crimthan  effected  more  than  a  reconciliation 
between  Isserninus  and  his  converts  ;  for  44  Crimthan,  son 
of  EndaB,  gave  from  under  Grian  Fothart,  from  Gabur  Liffe 
as  far  as  Suidhe  Laighen.  Isserninus  knelt  to  Patrick  for 
this  Manche  and  his  Andoit,  and  Patrick  gave  them  to 
Bishop  Fith,  and  he  gave  them  to  Cathbu's  sons,  and  he 
retired  to  live  with  them  at  Ath  Fithat,"  where  Isserninus 
died,  July  14th,  a.  p.,  469. 

From  the  place  of  this  interview,  at  Sci  Patrick,  the 
Apostle  went  eastwards  to  Formael-na-b-fian,  to  visit  his 
friend  Dubhtach.  The  Book  of  Armagh  thus  tells  the 
story  : — ■ 

u  Patrick  went  from  Tara  into  the  province  of  Leinster, 
[he]  and  Dubhtach  Macculugir  met  together  at  Domnach- 
Mar-Criathar1  in  [the  country  inhabited  by  the]  descen- 


i  The  true  situation  of  this  church  has 
been  hitherto  unknown,  it  is  usually- 
placed  near  Sleibte,  in  Ily  Bairche,  which 
lay  west  of  the  river  Barrow,  and  was 


never  a  portion  of  Hy  KinseJagh.  There 
is  no  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
church  of  that  name  in  or  near  Sleibte ; 
had  there  been  such,  some  remembrance  of 
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dants  of  Cennsalach.  Patrick  besought  Dubhtach  for 
[the]  material  of  a  bishop  from  his  disciples  of  Leinster, 
to  wit,  4  a  man  free,  of  good  family,  without  disgrace, 
without  blemish,  who  is  not  too  little,  who  is  not  too  great 
of  age,  wealthy  ;  I  wish  a  man  of  one  wife,  to  whom  hath 
not  been  born  save  one  child.'  Dubhtach  answered  : — 
'I  know  not  [one]  of  my  family,  save  Fiacc  [the]  Fair,  of 
Leinster,  who  has  gone  from  me  into  the  lands  of  Con- 
naught.  '  As  they  were  thinking  of  him,  they  saw  Fiacc 
[the]  Fair  [coming]  towards  them.  Said  Dubhtach  to 
Patrick  : — '  Come  to  tonsure  me,  for  the  man  hath  been 
found  to  console  me  by  his  tonsuring  in  my  stead,  for 
great  is  his  piety.  [It]  is  thence,  then,  that  Fiacc  the 
Fair  aided  Dubhtach,  and  Patrick  tonsured  and  baptized 
[him].  He  put  the  grade  of  a  bishop  on  him,  so  that  he 
was  that  bishop  who  was  first  ordained  with  Leinstermen. 
And  Patrick  gave  to  Fiacc,  to  wit,  a  bell,  and  a  reliquary 
and  a  crozier,  and  a  book-satchel,  and  he  left  seven  of  his 
family  with  him,  to  wit,  Muchatoc  of  Inisfail,  Augustin  of 
Inisbeg,  Tecan,  Diarmiat,  Naindid,  Paul,  Fedelmid." 

Leaving  the  history  of  these  and  their  fellow-pupil, 
Fiacc,  for  further  consideration,  we  return  to  the  history 
of  Crimthan.  He  gave  church  sites  to  St.  Patrick  in 
64  thirties  "  and  u  forties  ;  "  among  them  Domnach  mor 
Magh  Criathir  and  Innisfail  are  specially  mentioned.  His 
liberality  gained  him  the  reputation  of  a  true  convert  and 
a  pious  Christian  ;  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  warlike  king, 
the  many  battles  he  waged  in  Minister,  Connaught,  and 
Ulster  are  named  in  the  poems  of  Dubhtach.  In  472, 
he  probably  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Duma  Aicher1,  in  Ui 
Felmetha,  when  Ailill  defeated  the  men  of  Leinster.  He 


it  would  have  escaped  oblivion.  Along 
with  this,  St.  Fiacc  did  not  reside  in  Sleibte 
until  after  his  elevation  to  the  episcopal 
rank,  between  469  and  480,  when  Crim- 
than granted  him  the  fifth  part  of  his  fa- 
ther's possessions  through  the  hands  of 
Patrick.  To  this  date  may  be  attributed 
the  foundation  of  the  church  of  Sleibte, 
whither  St.  Fiacc  removed  from  Domnach 
Fiacc,  east  of  Achadh  Abhaill,  or  Aghold, 
which  church  was  assigned  to  him  and  his 
seven  companions  by  St.  Patrick  after  he 
had  baptized  him  at  Domnach  mor  Magh 


Criather,  or  more  probably  at  the  house  of 
Duhbtach,  in  Formach-na-fian,  some  miles 
north-west  of  Domnachmore. 

1  Duma  Aicher,  the  Mounds  or  Hills  of 
Aicher,  were  situated  south  of  Tullow,  in 
the  county  Carlow.  At  another  battle  in 
this  place  (a.d.  628),  Bolg  Luatha,  a  Regulus 
of  Hy  Kinselagh,  was  slain  by  Faelan,  son 
of  Colman,  King  of  Leinster.  The  Dinn- 
sencus  state  that  this  place  got  its  name 
from  Aicher  Cerr,  the  son  of  Eochaidh  On- 
dot  of  the  Ernaans  of  Munster  (Vide  Loc. 
Pat.,  No.  in.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  495,  n.  3). 
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was  embroiled  in  domestic  quarrels  at  home ;  as  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  rivalry  for  the  mastership  between  him 
and  his  kindred,  the  Hy  Bairrche,  which  endured  for  nearly 
two  centuries  after  his  decease.  He  expelled  some  of  the 
leading  families  of  the  Hy  Bairrche  from  their  patrimony. 
Among  these  exiles  was  Monach,  son  of  Ailill-mor,  son  of 
Braccan,  son  of  Fiach,  son  of  Daire  Bairrech  ;  from  him 
the  Ui  Monaich,  or  Mooneys  of  Fermanagh,  Monaghan,  and 
other  places  in  Ulster  derive  their  origin.  Mac  Daire  or 
Dara,  son  of  Ercadh,  son  of  Braccan,  son  of  Fiach,  son  of 
Daire  Bairrech,  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Crimthan. 
She  bore  him  four  sons — Conall,  Ailill,  Eterscel,  and 
Eochaidh  ("  Guineeh,"  or  the  "  wounding").  After  the 
decease  of  the  daughter  of  Crimthan,  Mac  Daire  married 
the  sister  of  Dubhtach  Mac  Ui  Lugair  ;  she  was  the 
mother  of  St.  Fiacc.  She  died  while  he  was  of  tender 
years;  and  his  uncle  Dubhtach,  adopted  him,  and  educated 
him  as  a  bard  or  poet. 

The  half-brothers  of  Fiacc  were  also  driven  into  exile  by 
their  grandfather,  Crimthan,  who  seized  on  their  paternal 
territory,  which  he  retained  until  a  reconciliation  was 
effected  between  him  and  St.  Fiacc  by  St.  Patrick,  some 
time  after  the  decease  of  Isserninus,  when  he  wished  to  es- 
tablish him  at  Sletty.  At  his  solicitation,  Crimthan  gave  to 
him  for  Fiacc,  not  only  a  church  site  in  Hy  Bairreche,  but 
also  the  fifth  part  of  his  father's  possessions  to  endow  it,  and 
he  selected  thatchurch  to  be  the  place  of  his  own  sepulchure. 
Eithne  Uathach,  another  of  his  daughters,  was  fostered  or 
nursed  among  her  maternal  relatives  in  theDeisi  inMunster. 
As  to  the  manner  in  which  she  was  fostered,  Dr.  Keating,  in 
his  "  History  of  Ireland,"  tells  a  very  revolting  story,  p.  338, 
O'Mahony's  edition  : — "  She  was  fostered  by  the  Deisi,  and 
Eithne  Uathach — or  the  detestable — was  her  name;  she  was 
fed  upon  the  flesh  of  infants  by  the  Deisi,  in  order  that  she 
might  soon  become  marriageable  ;  because  a  distinguished 
druid  had  foretold  that  her  fosterers  should  receive  lands 
from  the  man  whose  wife  she  should  become  ;  and,  upon 
arriving  at  maturity,  she  was  wedded  to  Aengus,  son  of 
Nadfraech,  King  of  Munster,  who,  as  a  reward  for  getting 
her  to  wife,  bestowed  upon  the  Deisi,  Magh  Femin,  that 
is  the  district  called  the  Trian  or  Third  of  Cluain  Mela 
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[Clonmel],  and  the  Trian  Medonach  or  Middle  Third, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Osraighe  from  these  territories." 
This  wild  and  revolting  legend,  told  so  gravely  by  the 
"  Herodotus  "  of  Irish  history,  bears  on  it  the  impress  of 
fiction  and  error.  Eithne  is  here  called  the  daughter 
of  Enna  Cinnselach,  who  died  nearly  50  years  before, 
a.  d.,  489,  in  which  year  his  alleged  daughter  was  slain 
with  her  husband,  Aengus,  King  of  Munster.  There  is 
direct  and  ample  testimonies  to  show  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Crimthan,  the  son  of  Enna — they  are  given  in 
the  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Cill  Osnadh,1  in  the  u  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters/'  the  "  Cronicon  Scotorum,"  the  <(  Life 
of  St.  Ciaran  of  Ossory,"  who  was  her  contemporary  and 
a  relative  of  her  husband,  Aengus.  The  stories  told  of 
her  in  the  "Life  of  St.  Ciaran,"  though  not  very  creditable 
to  her  character,  do  not  give  any  grounds  for  the  unna- 
tural and  revolting  charge.  An  imputation  of  this  nature 
was  made  against  the  ancient  Celts  by  the  geographer 
Strabo,  Solinus,  Pomponius  Mela,  and  by  St.  Jerome;  but 
as  these  writers  had  their  information  second-hand,  and 
as  some  of  them  relate  stories  of  the  Irish  Celts  which  are 
unquestionably  false,  we  must  receive  their  testimony  as 
ill-founded  and  unsupported  by  facts.  As  Dr.  Keating 
tells  the  legend,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  from  the  adjuncts, 
that  it  is  a  mere  fiction  and  calumny  :  we  can  easily 
account  why  the  Deisi  got  these  territories  north  of  the 
Suir,  as  a  reward  for  the  fosterage  of  Eithne,  from  her 
husband  Aengus,  without  the  silly  legend  involving  such 
a  disgraceful  implication.  He  may  have  been  anxious  by 
their  aid  to  get  rid  of  the  Ossorians,  who  held  these 
territories  from  the  first  century,  when  they  were  conquered 
by  Aengus  Osraidhe;  and  the  task  of  their  expulsion  from 
Magh  Femin  was  transferred  to  the  Deisi.  St.  Patrick 
foretold  the  fate  of  Aengus  and  his  wife,  as  did  also  St. 


1  Cill  Osnadh  (one  of  its  names  was 
Sossadchell,  which  may  be  some  unusual 
form*  of  Cill  Osnadh)  is  the  church  ofOsnat, 
a  Virgin  saint ;  two  of  this  name  occur  in 
"  Martyrology  of  Dunegal,"  at  January  6, 
Osnat,  Virgin,  the  sister  of  Molaise  of 
Devenish.  And  another  at  November  10, 
Osnad  or  Asnadh,  Virgin,  of  the  race  of 


Eoghan  son  of  Niall,  who,  as  she  was 
a  co-relative  of  the  Croine  of  Ceathar- 
lach,  also  a  Virgin  saint,  and  of  the  same 
race,  may  be  the  Osnad  connected  with  this 
church,  which  is  now  known  as  Kelles- 
town,  near  Carlow.  See  Dr.  Joyce's 
"  Irish  Names  of  Places,"  second  series, 
p.  28. 
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Ciaran,  as  we  learn  from  his  Life.  Of  the  battle  of  Cill 
Osnadh  in  Magh  Fea  we  have  but  few  details ;  it  was  waged 
by  Muirehertach  mor  Mac  Ere,  and  by  Oilill,  son  of  Dun- 
lang,  King  of  North  Leinster  against  the  people  of  HyKinse- 
lagh.  Aengus  and  his  wife,  Eithne,  came  to  assist  their 
kindred,  without  success,  however  ;  both  fell  in  this  battle, 
which  was  fought  on  the  8th  of  the  Ides  of  October, 
a.  d.,  489,  as  we  learn  from  the  aforesaid  Life  of  St.  Ciaran 
of  Ossory. 

We  now  come  to  the  closing  scene  of  the  life  of  Crim- 
than.  In  483,  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Ocha,  in  Meath, 
in  conjunction  with  Muirehertach  Mac  Erca,  with  Lugaidh, 
the  son  of  Laighaire  Mac-Niall,  Fergus  Cerbal,  son  of 
Conal  Crimthan,  and  Fiacra  Lonn,  son  of  Caelboth,  King 
of  Dal  Araidhe  :  Oilill  Molt  fell  in  this  battle  by  the 
hand  of  Crimthan.  Meanwhile  his  exiled  grandsons 
sought  revenge  for  their  wrongs  ;  the  men  of  Aradha 
Cliach  in  the  Fotharta,  joined  with  them,  and  Crim- 
thann,  son  of  Enna  Cennsalach,  King  of  Laighen,  fell  mor- 
tally wounded  by  his  own  grandson,  Eochaid  Guinech,  of 
the  I'i-Bairrche,  and  by  the  men  of  Aradha  Cliach,  after 
a  reign  of  40  years,  in  the  year  484,  and  his  corpse  was 
carried  to  Sleibhte  to  be  interred  in  the  church  of  St. 
Fiacc,  which  he  had  some  time  before  selected  for  his  last 
resting-place. 

Nathi  or  Dathi,  his  son,  by  Mell,  the  daughter  of 
Ercbran,  was  his  successor  ;  he  was  baptized  by  St. 
Patrick,  and  according  to  the  list  of  the  Kings  of  Hy 
Kinselagh  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  he  reigned  for  ten 
years,  and  died  A.  d.  494.  His  son,  Cormac,  succeeded 
him  ;  he  was  the  father  of  St.  Abban,  junr.  ;  and  Eoghan 
Caoich,  one  of  the  sons  of  Cormac,  was  the  father  of  Siollan, 
the  ancestor  of  the  Kings  of  Hy  Kinselagh,  until  the  Norman 
invasion.1    Fergus,  the  second  son  of  Siollan,  removed  to 


1  Diarniid  MacMurrogh  was  at  that  time 
King  of  Leinster.  The  part  he  took  in  the 
events  of  thi.s  period  is  well  known.  From 
him  descend  the  numerous  families  of  Ka- 
vanagh and  Kinsellagh  ;  of  the  farmer,  some 
families  retained  a  good  position  till  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  Of  these,  the 
house  of  Ballyleigh  is  represented,  in  a 


junior  line,  hy  the  Kavanaghs  of  Whites- 
wall,  in  Galmoy,  county  Kilkenny.  A 
junior  branch  of  the  head  house  of  Borris  is 
represented  by  Morgan  Butler  Kavanagh, 
Esq.,  barrister-at-law.  Arthur  M'Murrogli 
Kavanagh,  Esq.,  of  Borris,  M.l\  for  county 
Carlow,  is  the  chief  of  his  name.  His 
lineal  descent  from  Crimthann,  King  of 
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Munster  ;  he  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Ui  Mael  Riain  or 
Ryans,  of  Owney,  in  Tipperary  and  Limerick. 

Cruindraael  Erbruil,  King  of  Hy  Cinnselach  for  three 
years,  the  son  of  Ronan,  son  of  Colman,  son  of  Cormac, 
was  the  great  friend  of  St.  Laisren  of  Leithglin.  At  his 
persuasion,  he  gave  up  the  cares  of  the  kingly  office  and 
became  a  monk  at  Clonard  where  he  deceased,  June  22, 
a  d.  652.  Eighth  in  descent  from  Cormac  were  two  saints 
connected  with  Rathvilly,  Seighin  Gabul  and  Failbhe. 
Dioma  their  brother  was  a  bishop.  He  may  have  been 
the  same  "  Dioma  the  Scot"  who  was  for  a  time  Bishop 
of  Rochester  in  England  from  a.  d.  740-747  ;  when  he 
retired  from  that  see  and  came  to  Ireland,  very  probably, 
as  there  is  no^record  of  him  in  English  authorities  after 
747. 1  The  pedigree  of  St.  Gall  of  Switzerland  is  not  re- 
corded beyond  his  grandfather,  he  was  son  of  Cetharnach, 
son  of  Oncu  ;  as  these  are  Hy  Kinselagh  names,  he  may  be 
a  scion  of  that  family.  His  name  at  home  was  Cellach  or 
Caillach  translated  to  Gallus  ;  he  died  October  16,  a.d.  646. 

There  are  no  further  details  of  the  acts  of  St.  Patrick 
in  Hy  Kinselagh.  Colgan's  "  Tripartite  Life,"  p.  155, 
cap.  26,  after  having  mentioned  some  of  the  churches 
there,  and  the  associates  of  St.  Fiacc,  abruptly  commences 
the  narration  of  the  acts  of  the  Apostle  in  Leix,  where 
he  erects  a  church  at  Magh  Reda  (Moyrett),  called 
Domnachrnore.  It  then  relates  a  legend  about  the 
building  of  Rathbeccan  in  the  same  locality,  so  called 
after  a  chieftain  of  Ui  Laeighsecha,  who  lived  not  less 
than  half-a-century  before  St.  Patrick,  though  it  may 
be  called  from  one  of  his  descendants  of  the  same  name, 
which  does  not,  however,  appear  among  the  contem- 
poraries of  St.  Patrick,  in  the  Leix  Genealogies.  The 
legend  is  probably  detailed  to  make  way  for  a  prophecy 
which  the  writer  of  the  "  Tripartite  "  puts  in  the  mouth  of 
St.  Patrick.  A  scholiast  adds,  that  he  alluded  to  Gaeithin, 
the  son  of  Cineath,  King  of  Leix,  who  lived  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century.    After  this  very  short  and 


Hy  Kinselagh  in  the  fifth  century,  is  as 
well  established  and  authenticated  as  the 
genealogy  of  any  of  the  highest  nobility  of 
Europe. 

4th  see.,  vol.  hi. 


1  Another  Di  oraa  or  Dimnia  preceeded 
him  in  the  same  see,  in  which  he  died  A.  d. 
568.  He  too  was  probably  of  the  Hy 
Kinselagh. 

2  Q 
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unsatisfactory  account,  the  only  one  extant,  of  the  visit  of 
St.  Patrick  to  Leix,  Colgan's  "  Tripartite "  sends  him 
into  Ossory  by  the  Beallach  Gaibhran.  Leaving  his  jour- 
ney to  that  principality  and  his  doings  there  for  another 
chapter  of  the  '*  Loca  Patriciana,"  we  again  revert  to 
some  later  accounts  of  his  acts  in  Leinster,  which  are  not 
recorded  in  the  Tripartite  Life.  It  may  be  a  matter  for 
consideration,  why  it  is  that  the  more  ancient  histories 
of  St.  Patrick  omit,  or  rather  do  not  allude  to,  his  visita- 
tion of  Dublin.  The  first  account  of  which,  written  in  a 
very  loose  legendary  way,  we  find  in  the  Life  of  St. 
Patrick,  by  Jocelin,  a  Cistercian  monk  of  the  abbey  of 
Furness,  compiled  at  the  desire  of  Thomas  or  Thorn ultagh 
O'Conchobar,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  Malachy, 
Bishop  of  Down,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  translation  in 
1186  of  the  supposed  relics  of  the  three  Patrons  of  Ire- 
land— St.  Patrick,  St.  Columcille,  and  St.  Bridget — made 
at  the  instigation  of  John  De  Courcy,  the  conqueror  of 
Ulster.  In  this  Life,  the  sixth  in  Colgan's  Collection — 
cap.  67-70,  and  p.  90,  Jocelin  brings  St.  Patrick1  from 
Meath  to  Dublin.  Having  passed  the  Finglas  stream,  he 
comes  in  view  of  Dublin.  In  this  place,  from  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  city,  he  is  represented  as  foretelling  its 
future  greatness.  He  enters  the  city,  and  stays  at  the  house 
of  a  pious  matron,  for  whose  convenience  he  causes  a 
fountain  of  water  to  flow  from  the  earth.  Dublinia, 
daughter  of  Eochaidh  Mac  Alpin,  from  whom  the  city 
gets  its  name,  having  been  drowned  in  the  LifFey,  is  re- 
stored to  life,  through  the  prayers  of  the  Apostle.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  this  is  all  romance.  The  same  legend 
is  told  of  the  river  Galiinh,  at  Galway,  which  is  so 
named  from  the  lady  Galimh,  who  was  drowned  in 
the  river  there.  The  Sabrina  or  Severn,  in  England, 
has,  with  many  other  streams,  the  same  style  of  legend 
connected  with  it.  Jocelin  next  tells  of  the  erection  of 
a  church  by  St.  Patrick,  in  Dublin,2  which  was  unques- 


1  There  is  at  Ffngl&fl  a  "St.  Patrick's 
Well,"  which  is  prohahly  indicative  of  his 
presence  in  the  Ui  Galengabeg,  the  ancient 
name  of  this  locality,  which  it  got  from 
being  the  residence  of  Home  of  the  descen- 


dants of  Cormoc  Galeng,  whose  other 
descendants  gave  their  name  to  the 
Barony  of  Galengamor,  now  Morgallian, 
in  Meath. 

2  The  earliest  reference  to  Dublin  is  to  be 
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tionably  at  this  time  a  place  of  some  commercial 
importance.  Jocelin's  account,  though  wild  and  legen- 
dary, has  in  it,  perhaps,  some  germs  of  truth.  His 
embellishments  are  added  to  give  zest  to  his  story,  and 
o  make  it  complimentary  to  the  natives  of  the  city.  The 


found  in  a  tract  in  the  "  Book  of  Leinster," 
called  the  Talland  Etar,  or  the  siege  of 
Howth.  It  is  there  called  Qc  Cllarj  i.  e. 
4  the  Hurdle  Ford,'  from  circumstances  de- 
tailed in  that  tract,  of  which  more  may  be 
seen  in  Gilbert's  "History  of  Dublin," 
Ptolemy,  the  geographer,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century,  mentions  Dublin  as 
EfiXava  TloXig.  It  was  most  likely  one 
of  the  Irish  ports  that  Tacitus  mentions  in 
general  terms,  as  being  better  known  to 
commerce  than  those  of  Britain.  Nearly 
contemporary  with  the  Egyptian  geographer 
were  Eoghan  Mor,  King  of  Munster,  and 
Con  Ced  Cathach,  King  of  all  Ireland.  At 
a  subsequent  period  Ireland  was  divided 
between  these  two  potentates,  and  the  river 
Liffey  marked  the  boundary  on  the  east 
coast,  which  went  westward  across  the 
country  by  a  chain  of  sandhills  extending  to 
the  Shannon ;  these  were  called  the  Escar 
Riadha.  The  northern  half  was  called  Leth 
Cuinn,  or  Con's  half;  and  the  southern 
portion  was  called  Leth  Mogha,  Mogha's 
half.  Mogh  Nuadh  was  another  name  for 
Eoghan  Mor.  Westward  of  the  Shannon, 
the  place  called  Ath  Cliath  Mededraighe, 
now  Claranbridge,  near  Galway,  marked 
the  western  point  of  contact.  It  appears 
that  Eoghan  Mor  was  not  quite  satisfied  with 
his  share,  because  the  north  side  of  the 
town  of  Dublin  was  more  frequented  by 
ships  than  the  south  side,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, more  valuable.  This  old  story  at 
all  events,  shows  that  Dublin  was  then  a 
place  of  some  commercial  importance  (Vide 
Keating's  "  History  of  Ireland,"  O'Mahony's 
edition). 

The  earliest  notice  of  Dublin  under  its 
present  designation  occurs  at  the  year 
291.  "Annals  of  the  Four  Masters" — 
"  The  battle  of  Duibhlinn  was  fought  by 
Fiacha  Sraibhtine,  King  of  Ireland,  son  of 
Cairbri  Liffecar,  son  of  Cormac  Ulfada, 
against  the  Leinstermen.  The  inhabitants 
of  Dublin  and  the  surrounding  territory  at 
that  period  were  called  the  Dercmosaig : 
they  were  descended  from  Dercmosach,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Cathair  Mor,  King  of  Ireland, 
177."  The  descendants  of  Dercmosach 
held  Dublin  until  the  Hy  Donchada  and  the 
Danes  ousted  them. 

The  Life  of  St.  Molagga,  of  Timoleague, 


county  Cork  ("  Acta  SS.,"  p.  147,  cap.  xvi., 
tells  how  St.  Molagga,  having  left  Wales, 
arrived  "ad  civitatem  maritimam  quae 
Dun-Dubhlinne  seu  Athclaith  appellatur." 
Having  cured  the  "King  of  Dublin  "of  a 
disease,  he  received  from  him  a  church, 
with  lands,  and  an  annual  pension.  This 
church,  called  Lambeecher,  Lan  Beachaire, 
i.  e.  4  the  Church  of  the  Bee-keeper,'  was  in 
Fingal,  at  Breemore,  near  Balbriggan. 
There  is  another  Lambeecher,  "  Lambecher 
Altera,"  mentioned  by  Alan,  which  was 
probably  Templeoge;  more  correctly,  Tach- 
maloge,  and  more  recentlv,  Tamaloge.  The 
"  Life  of  St.  Canice"  (born  a.  d.  516,  died 
600)  cap.  xvii.,  mentions  one  of  his  disciples, 
called  Liber  Alius  Aradhi,  who  became  sub- 
sequently his  successor  in  the  monastery  of 
Achadbo,  where  he  died,  A.  d.  618.  After 
a  residence  of  seven  years  in  Britain,  he 
came  to  Ireland,  and  landed  at  the  estuary 
of  the  Liffey,  "  ad  ampnem  Liffi.''  About 
the  same  period,  the  brothers  of  Finbar,  of 
Little  Island,  in  the  Suire,  and  Barrfin  of 
Acadhcailltan,  in  Idrone  West,  lived  in  a 
monastery  in  Athcliath.  Dublin  appears 
to  have  had  a  monastic  church  from  a  very 
early  period. 

A.D.  633. — Livinus  was  Bishop  of  Dub- 
lin. He  was  nephew  to  St.  Kevin.  His 
Irish  name  is  Molibba.  He  rather  belongs 
to  Glendaloch  than  to  Dublin,  unless  it  be 
that  he  was  also  connected  with  some  monas- 
tery in  Dublin  or  Athcliath. 

A.D.  653.— St.  Wiro,  who  had  been 
Bishop  of  Dublin,  died  on  the  8th  of  May, 
in  Gaul,  whither  he  had  retired  many  years 
before.  He  was  the  same  person  whose  obit 
the  "  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  "  give  at 
650 :— "  Bearaldh,  Abbot  of  Dubhlinn,  died." 
Disibod  next  follows,  A.  d.  674;  then  Gua- 
lafer;  next  to  him,  St.  Rumold  or  Rumsel 
July  1st — "Mart.  Donegal,"  murdered  at 
Mecklin,  in  Flanders  ;  June  24,  775.  St. 
Siadhal,  "  son  of  Luath,"  Bishop  of  Dublin, 
died  February  12,  785.  A.  d.  890,  Cor- 
mac, Bishop  of  Dublin,  is  mentioned  by 
Ware.  He  lived  at  the  period  when  Dublin 
was  captured  by  Gregory,  King  of  Scotland. 
He  may  have  lived  some  years  earlier,  as,  at 
the  date  assigned,  the  Danes  in  Dublin  were 
pagans.  Perhaps  840  would  be  nearer  the 
period  of  Cormac,  when  the  Danes  first  set- 
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old  church  of  St.  Patrick,  "  in  insula,"  so  called  from 
having  been  built  in  the  holm  or  strath  at  the  "  Coomb" 
the  valley  through  which  the  river  Poddle1  flows ;  was  a 
most  ancient  foundation,  reaching  back  probably  to  the  days 
of  the  Apostle.  St.  Patrick's  well2  existed  in  this  place  to  the 


tied  in  Dublin  and  erected  a  fortress  where 
the  Castle  of  Dublin  now  stands.  Their 
first  raid  on  Ireland  was  in  the  year  795, 
when  they  burned  the  church  on  the  island 
of  Lambay  (Rechru),  and  plundered  its 
shrines.  The  erection  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey 
in  948,  is  attributed  to  the  Danes ; 
according  to  Sir  James  Ware,  the  Danes 
of  Dublin  were  converted  to  Christianity 
about  that  year,  but  some  time  must  have 
elapsed  before  it  was  fully  established  among 
them,  to  admit  of  their  following  the  ex- 
ample of  their  Irish  neighbours  in  liberality 
to  the  Church :  unless  it  be  supposed  that 
the  erection  of  St..  Mary's  Abbey  in  their 
stronghold  was,  as  is  suggested  by  Pem- 
bridge,  the  work  of  some  of  their  Hibernian 
allies,  among  whom  the  Ui  Dunchnda  appear 
to  have  been  the  earliest.  The  McGillamo- 
Colmocs,  chiefs  of  the  Hy-Dunchada,  ap- 
pear as  the  great  benefactors  of  this  foun- 
dation. It  is  not  unlikely  that  they  may  be 
also  regarded  as  its  patrons  and  founders. 
At  "that  time  Christianity  was  not  fully 
established  among  the  Danes.  Paganism  had 
subsequently  a  hold  on  the  invaders.  Its 
foundations,  however,  were  shaken  by  the 
effects  of  the  defeat  at  Clontarf ;  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  bishoprics 
were  founded  in  the  Danish  cities  of  Ireland 
at  the  request  of  their  inhabitants''  ("  Wars 
of  G.  G.,"  p.  cxcix). 

According  to  "  Keating  "  (Reign  of  Mael- 
sechlan,  p.  585,  O'Mahony's  translation), 
A.  d.  1022,  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  was 
founded.  His  account  refers,  perhaps,  to 
the  restoration  of  the  monastery  and  church, 
which  probably  fell  into  decay  during  the 
confusion  and  turmoil  antecedent  and  sub- 
sequent to  the  defeat  of  Clontarf;  Malachy 
may  be  regarded  as  the  second  founder. 

The  first  Danish  Pishop  of  Dublin  was 
Donutus  or  Dunanus,  1038,  who  died  A.  D. 
1074.  About  the  year  1038,  he  erected, 
by  the  aid  of  Sitric,  King  of  the  Ostmen  of 
Dublin,  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
or  Christ's  Church.  An  earlier  origin  for 
Christ's  Church  has  been  suggested  with 
some  probability.  There  were  iu  the  early 
part  of  the  eighth  century  two  Ulster  saints 
connected  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin, 
viz.,  Comghall  of  Shankill,  i.  e.  Cella  Com- 


galli ;  September  4th  was  his  natale;  and 
Cele  Christ,  of  Cill  Cele  Christ,  in  Hy  Dun- 
chada,  now  Kilhealy,  between  Kilmainhain 
and  Clondolcan  ;  he  may  have  had  a  church 
in  Dublin  which,  if  true,  would  account,  for 
the  name  of  Christ  Church.  Cele  Christ 
died  March  3rd,  a.  d.  721.  The  obit  of 
Donatus  is  given  at  May  6th,  1073  or  1074; 
his  successor,  Giolla-Patrich,  1074-1084, 
was  drowned  on  a  voyage  to  England, 
October  10th;  Donatus  O'Haingly,  1085- 
1095,  died  November  23rd,  and  his  ne- 
phew, Samuel  O'Haingly,  1096,  died  July 
4,  1122.  Gregory  next  succeeds;  he  died 
October  8th,  1161.  At  1157,  there  is  a 
notice  of  him  in  the  "  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,"  where  he  is  called  Grene,  and 
Grenan  in  the  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise; 
lie  died  October  8th,  1161.  These  bishops 
were  consecrated  at  Canterbury,  in  violation 
of  the  rights  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Armagh. 
St.  Lorcan  O'Tuathal,  the  next  in  succes- 
sion, and  of  the  ancient  Celtic  race,  was 
consecrated  by  Galesius,  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  a.  d.  1162;  he  died  November 
14th,  1180. 

1  This  stream  rises  near  Drimnagh,  south 
of  Dublin,  it  flows  by  Harold's  Cross,  under 
the  canal,  through  the  Tenter's  Fields,  the 
Coombe,  by  St.  Patrick's,  thence  to  Lower 
Ship-street,  and  the  Lower  Castle-yard, 
where  it  formerly  supplied  the  mill  dams, 
from  which  Dame-street  derives  its  name, 
by  Palace-street,  C ram pton -court,  and  into 
the  Liffey,  at  Wellington-quay. 

8  Jocelin's  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  "  Trias 
Thaumaturga,"  p.  9,  cap.  lxxi,  gives  a 
very  curious  account  of  the  dues  and  tribute 
paid  by  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  in  his  time, 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  on  account 
of  the  connection  they  believed  that  St. 
Patrick,  his  predecessor  in  that  see,  had 
with  th  ir  city,  and  in  remembrance  of  the 
benefits  tiiey  received  through  his  interposi- 
tion in  their  favour,  by  evoking  this  spring 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  This  tribute 
was:  "From  every  merchant  ship,  a  cask 
of  wine  or  honey,  a  hook  or  axe  of  iron,  or 
a  measuee  of  salt ;  from  every  tavern,  a 
vessel  of  Mead  or  of  ale ;  and  from  every 
shop,  a  donation  of  shoes,  gloves,  knives, 
or  combs."    If  this  tribute  was  paid  from 
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time  of  Archbishop  Ussher,  about  which  period  it  was  built 
over  by  the  encroaching  tenements  which  surrounded  the 
church.  He  describes  it  as  being  within  the  cloisters  not  far 
from  the  steeple.  It  is  mentioned  in  a  document  of  1509,  in 
which  the  house  of  the  Prebendary  of  Howth  is  described  as 
situated  "juxtafontem  Sancti  Patricii."  Another  authority 
states  that  it  was  in  the  outer  court  of  the  cloister  of  the 
Archdeacon  of  Glendaloch,  which  was  opposite  the  north 
transept.  Another  St.  Patrick's  well,  for  there  were  two 
in  Dublin,  was  situated  south  of  Nassau-street,  opposite 
Trinity  College.  A  well  behind  the  house  No.  15,  in  that 
street,  which  was  formerly  called  "  St.  Patrick's  Well-lane," 
seems  to  have  the  best  claim  to  be  esteemed  the  original 
well,  which  dried  up  about  the  year  1729.  The  old  church 
of  St.  Patrick, in  insula/'  was  a  parochial  church  in  the 
twelfth  century  ;  it  may  have  been  a  monastic  church  at 
an  earlier  period,  connected  with  the  Abbots  and  Bishops 
of  Dublin,  before  the  Danish  settlement.  A.  D.  1190,  it 
was  tumbled  down  by  Archbishop  Comyn,  to  make  room 
for  the  grand  structure  which  now  occupies  its  site  ;  the 
only  relic  of  its  predecessor,  is  a  tenth  or  eleventh  century 
slab  of  granite,  with  an  incised  cross  of  ancient  Celtic 
pattern,  preserved  now  in  the  south  chancel  aisle,  near  the 
Lady  chapel.  From  Dublin  the  Apostle  is  brought  to 
Castleknock,1  and  the  story  of  Faelan  of  Naas,  told  with 
some  variation,  is  introduced  in  connection  with  that  lo- 
cality. Taking  the  visit  of  St,  Patrick  to  Dublin  as  likely 
to  have  occurred,  we  have  in  his  route  a  Donnachmore, 


time  immemorial  during  the  episcopate  of 
the  Danish  Bishops  of  Dublin,  who  held 
jurisdiction  from  the  See  of  Canterbury,  it 
would  go  far  to  show  tbe  great  antiquity  of 
the  old  legend  which  Jocelin  worked  out 
with  such  dramatic  effect. 

1  Anciently,  Cnuca.  A  battle  was  fought 
here  in  the  bardic  period,  a.m.  3579,  by 
Conmael,  son  of  Emir.  In  a.  d.  220, 
Cumhal,  the  father  of  Fin  Mac  Cumhal, 
was  slain  here  by  Goll  Mac  Morna.  A 
pagan  tumulus  of  remote  antiquity,  partly 
artificial,  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  the 
fortalice  erected  by  Hugh  de  Tyrrell,  Baron 
of  Castleknock,  which  he  received  from 
Strongbow,  Earl  de  Clare,  in  1177,  is  still 


to  be  seen  in  the  grounds  of  St.  Vincent's 
college.  A  cemetery  now  occupies  the  courts 
and  offices  of  the  castle.  The  remains  of 
pagan  interments  have  been  met  with  from 
time  to  time,  in  excavating  graves.  It  is 
probable  that,  like  New  Grange  at  the 
Boyne,  which  the  Castleknock  tumulus 
much  resembles,  a  large  sepulchral  cham- 
ber exists  within  the  centre  of  the  mound. 
The  ancient  parochial  church  of  Castleknock 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Bridget,  beside  which 
is  St.  Bridget's  well.  In  A.  d.  726,  the 
''Annals  of  the  Four  Masters"  record  the 
obit  of  Congalach  of  Cnuca;  whether  he 
was  a  secular  or  ecclesiastical  person  is  not 
stated. 
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on  the  borders  of  Meath  and  Dublin,  and  again,  between 
Leixleap  and  Maynooth  there  is  another  Donoughmore, 
with  which,  in  subsequent  times,  an  Ossorian  saint,  Bishop 
Ere,  was  connected.  This  place  was  known  as  Domnach 
mor  Magh  Luadhat,  an  older  form  of  Magh  Nuadhat,  now 
Maynooth.  South  of  this  old  church,  at  StrafFan,  is 
a  remarkable  stone-roofed  oratory,  but  of  dubious  anti- 
quity ;  it  is  called  St.  Patrick's  church  ;  very  near  it,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  road,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hill 
of  Ardrass,  is"  St. Patrick's  Bed:"  occupying  a  grassy  hollow 
on  the  hill  encircled  with  bushes,  and  at  the  base  is  "  St. 
Patrick's  Well,"  still  frequented  by  pilgrims,  who  hang 
up  votive  offerings  of  rags,  on  an  ancient  thorn,  which 
overhangs  the  well.  These  Patrician  localities,  in  and 
near  Dublin,1  show  that  in  very  ancient  times,  a  belief 
existed  of  their  connection  with  St.  Patrick.  The  Celtic 
inhabitants  who  were  permitted  to  live  in  or  near  Dublin, 
while  the  Danes  held  it,  may  have  kept  alive  these  tradi- 
tions which,  at  a  later  age,  the  English  Cistercian  monk, 
Jocelin,  incorporated  into  his  own  inflated  record  of  the 
visit  of  St.  Patrick,  to  what  must  have  been,  even  at  that 
early  period,  the  chief  port  and  city  in  Ireland. 


1  There  is  in  the  parish  of  Kilbarrack, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Howth  railway 
with  the  direct  line  to  Drogheda,  a  well 
called  the  "  Donough  Well."  There  are 
scarcely  any  traditions  extant  regarding  it 
though  it  had  the  reputation  of  a  "  blessed 
well."  A  small  cairn,  now  called  "Cairn 
of  the  Cross,"  or  "  the  Cross,"  simply,  ex- 
ists on  the  top  of  the  Hill  of  Howth,  near 
Carrie  Breac.    A  century  ago,  it  was  called 


u  St.  Patrick's  Cross."  We  do  not  find 
mention  of  St.  Patrick  having  ever  landed 
at  Howth,  though  Malahide  and  Skerries 
were  visited  by  him.  The  "Tripartite" 
tells  us  that  the  people  of  Ui  Meath  Mara, 
in  Louth,  stole  a  goat  which  the  saint  had  to 
carry  hi3  water-bags.  The  tradition  of  Fin- 
gal  attributes  to  the  people  of  Skerries  the 
perpetration  of  this  outrage  at  the  time  St. 
Patrick  landed  on  their  seaboard. 
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At  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  held  at  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Association,  Butler  House,  Kilkenny,  on 
Wednesday,  January  20th  (by  adjournment  from  the 
6th),  1875  :— 

The  Eev.  Charles  A.  Vignoles,  A.M.,  in  the  Chair; 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  year  1874  was 
read  by  the  Hon.  General  Secretary,  as  follows : 

"  In  the  Report  for  the  year  1870,  the  first  gratifying  results  of  the 
status  conferred  on  the  Association  by  the  Queen's  Letter,  making  it  a 
Royal  Society,  and  also  granting  the  privilege  of  electing  Eellows,  were 
placed  on  record ;  and  a  confident  hope  was  expressed  that  greater  stabi- 
lity would  be  given  to  its  organisation,  and  its  continued  favourable  progress 
ensured. 

"  Your  Committee  are  glad  to  state  that  these  anticipations  have  been 
amply  fulfilled — a  test  of  five  years'  duration  gives  a  Roll  of  eighty-eight 
Eellows,  and  five  hundred  and  ninety-eight  Members — in  all,  six  hundred  and 
eighty-six  ;  whilst  a  reserve  fund  has  been  formed  by  the  purchase  in  the 
names  of  Trustees  of  New  Three  per  Cent.  Government  Stock  to  the  amount 
of  £327  3s.  7d.  Your  Committee  trust  that  the  importance  of  adding  to 
this  fund  will  weigh  with  many  Members  who,  having  been  subscribers  of 
one  pound  per  annum  when  the  Queen's  Letter  was  granted,  have  the 
right  to  claim  their  Fellowships  on  the  payment  of  £2  Entrance  Eee — a 
privilege  of  which  several  have  not  as  yet  availed  themselves.  The  Trea- 
surer's Accounts  show  that  the  general  financial  position  of  the  Associa- 
tion is  satisfactory. 

"The  'Journal'  and  'Annual  Volume'  of  the  Association  have,  by 
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their  intrinsic  value,  won  their  way  so  much  in  pnhlic  estimation,  that 
when  they  come  into  the  market  they  now  sell  at  a  price  considerably 
enhanced  beyond  the  subscription  for  which  they  are  supplied  to  the  Eel- 
lows  and  Members.  The  fifth  part  of  '  Christian  Inscriptions  in  the 
Irish  Language,'  forming  the  Annual  Yolume  for  1874,  is  nearly  ready 
for  delivery,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  work  will  be  completed  in  two  more 
annual  parts. 

"  Four  Fellows  have  been  elected  during  the  year,  viz. : — 

"  Lieut-Colonel  Frederick  E.  Tighe,  F.R.G.S.  ;  W.D.Henderson; 
Captain  Massy  Dawson,  J.P.;  andLieut.-ColonelMacDonnell,  D.L.,  M.R.LA. 

"  One  Member  has  been  admitted  to  Fellowship,  under  the  Queen's 
Letter,  viz. : — Thomas  Labor,  D.L. 

"  Forty-two  Members  have  been  elected  during  the  year,  making,  with 
the  four  Fellows,  a  total  of  forty-six  accessions  to  the  Association.  The 
loss  by  death,  resignation,  and  removal  for  non-payment  of  subscriptions 
amounts  to  forty-one,  so  that  there  has  been  a  gain  of  five  in  the  year. 
The  names  of  those  who  have  been  removed  for  non-payment,  with  the 
option  of  re-admission  on  clearing  off  arrears,  are  as  follows  : — 

£   s.  d. 

Folliott  Barton       .  .  .  .  .  .  3    0  0 

J.  H.  Browne         .  .  .  .  .  .  110  0 

Oliver  J.  Burke,  Bar.-at-Law,  .  .  3    0  0 

Eobt.  De  Ricci,  M.R.C.S.I.    . .  .  .  110  0 

Maurice  A.  Hennessy,  C.E.    .  .  .  .  1  10  0 

William  Irwine      .  .  .  .  .  .  3    0  0 

P.  Maxwell  .  .  .  .  .  .  3    0  0 

John  Martin  .  .  .  .  .  .  110  0 

"At  the  Belfast  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Science,  held  in  August  last,  your  Association  was  represented 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Graves,  Hon.  Gen.  Sec,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution 
adopted  at  the  previous  Annual  Meeting.  The  Loan  Exhibition  of  Anti- 
quities, which,  with  the  indispensable  and  most  efficient  aid  of  the 
Belfast  Naturalists'  Field  Club,  your  Association  was  instrumental  in 
forming  on  the  occasion,  was  visited  by  large  numbers,  and  proved  a 
great  attraction. 

"  Two  of  the  Founding  Fellows  of  the  Association  have  died  within 
the  year,  viz. — The  Bight  Rev.  James  Thomas  O'Brien,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  Ferns,  and  Leighlin ;  and  John  James,  F.R.C.S.L 

"  Bishop  O'Brien  was  one  of  the  Original  Members  of  the  Kilkenny 
Archaeological  Society,  of  which,  together  with  the  late  Marquis  of  Ormonde, 
he  was  Patron. 1  The  late  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Ossory,  was  requested  also  to  allow  himself  to  be  elected  Patron,  but 
although  expressing  himself  as  being  most  friendly  to  the  projected 
Society,  he  declined  the  office.  Bishop  O'Brien,  although  he  never  took 
part  in  the  Meetings,  always  showed  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Society,  and  to  the  wise  Rule*  which  he  suggested  at  its  outset  may  be 


1  By  the  present  llules  the  Patrons  of 
the  Association  are  ex  officio. 

2  The  Rule  alluded  to  is  the  tenth,  and 
runs  as  follows  : — 

"  All  matters  concerned  with  the  Re- 
ligious and  Political  Differences  which  may 


exist  in  our  Country  shall  he  excluded  from 
the  Papers  to  he  read  and  the  Discussions 
held  at  those  Meetings ;  such  matter  heing 
foreign  to  the  ohjects  of  this  Association, 
and  calculated  to  disturh  the  harmony 
which  is  essential  to  its  success.". 
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attributed  in  a  great  degree  the  uninterrupted  harmony  with  which  its 
Members  have  worked  together  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

' '  Dr.  James  was  not  only  an  Original  Member,  but  had  also  served  on 
the  Committee  from  the  commencement ;  and  when  the  Queen's  Letter 
was  granted  he  was  also  elected  a  Trustee.  Although  he  never  con- 
tributed to  your  Proceedings,  yet  the  interest  he  felt  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Association  was  warm  and  unabated  to  the  last,  and  his  advice  in  the 
management  of  the  Association  was  ever  valued  by  your  officers.  It  will 
be  remembered  with  regret  that  he  was  present  at  your  last  Annual  Meet- 
ing a  short  time  before  his  death. 

"Amongst  the  Members  removed  by  death  your  Committee  have  to 
express  the  regret  felt  for  the  loss  of  many  friends  and  supporters ;  of  these 
none  felt  a  more  enlightened  appreciation  of  the  objects  of  this 
Association,  and  a  greater  zeal  for  their  advancement  than  the  Right  Hon. 
General  Dunne.  General  Dunne  contributed  a  short  Paper  to  your  Pro- 
ceedings, and  he  was  engaged  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  making 
collections  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  Irish  Sept  of  the 
O'Dunnes,  of  which  he  was  the  head." 

On  the  motion  of  Richard  Langrishe,  C.E.,  seconded 
by  George  J.  Hewson,  A.M.,  the  Report  was  adopted  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  Treasurer  haying  laid  before  the  Meeting  the 
Accounts  of  the  Association  for  1873,  and  James  G. 
Robertson  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Fitzsimons  having  been  elected 
Auditors,  they  were  requested  to  audit  same  and  report 
to  the  April  Meeting. 

The  Officers  and  Committee  of  the  Association  were 
then  unanimously  re-elected. 

The  following  Fellow  was  elected : — 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Emly,  Lieutenant  and  Custos 
Rotulorum  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  and  therefore  ex 
officio  one  of  the  Patrons  of  the  Association. 

The  following  Members  were  admitted  Fellows  :  — 

W.  J.  De  Vismes  Kane,  M.R.I.A.  ;  John  Ribton 
Garstin,  LL.D.,  M.R.I.A. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected  : 

Major  Leslie,  J. P.,  Kiltybegs  House,  Carrickm across  : 
proposed  by  Rev.  Gr.  H.  Reade. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Bugler,  V.G.,  P.P.,  St.  Brendan's 
Birr :  proposed  by  J.  O'Meara. 

M.  P.  Howlett,  M.D.,  District  Asylum,  Carlow  ;  J.  T. 
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Reardon,  J. P.,  Ballincurrig  House,  Co.  Cork,  and  T.  P. 
O'Meara,  M.D.,  Carlow  :  proposed  by  Barry  Delany,M.D. 

Thomas  Carroll,  J.P.,  Baillanvulleen,  Mitchelstown : 
pro])osed  by  the  Rev.  B.  McCarthy. 

Edward  M.  Dunne,  Mountrath:  proposed  by  Major 
Dunne. 

John  Hillery  Haire,  Portland  House,  Grosport,  Hamp- 
shire :  proposed  by  A.  Gr.  Geoghegan. 

John  William  Forster,  Factory  Hill,  Dunkathail,  Cork: 
proposed  by  R.  R.  Brash,  Archt. 

James  J.  PhilijDS,  6  Castle  street,  Belfast;  T.  H. 
Jameson,  (for  the  Advocates'  Library,)  Edinburgh ;  J. 
Smith,  jun.,  High-street,  Warrington,  and  George  Benn, 
Glenravel,  Ballymena  :  proposed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Graves. 

The  following  presentations  were  received,  and  thanks 
voted  to  the  donors : 

"  The  Archaeological  Journal,  published  under  the 
Direction  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,"  Nos.  119,  120,  121,  122  and  123  : 
presented  by  the  Institute. 

"  The  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion" for  December  1873,  and  March,  June,  and  Septem- 
ber, 1874  :  presented  by  the  Association. 

"  Collections  of  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society," 
Vol.  VI.,  Part  2  :  presented  by  the  Society. 

"  Proceedings  of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and 
Natural  History  Society,"  for  the  year  1873  :  presented 
by  the  Society. 

"Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,"  No. 
15,  April,  1874:  presented  by  the  Institution. 

"  The  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History 
Magazine,"  Nos.  39  and  40  :  presented  by  the  Wiltshire 
Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society. 

"  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London," 
second  series,  Vol.  VI.,  No.  2,  presented  by  the  Society. 

"  Original  Papers  published  under  the'Direction  of  the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society,"  Vol.  VIII.-, 
Part  1  :  presented  by  the  Society. 

"  The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical 
Journal,"  Parts  11  and  12  :  presented  by  the  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  and  Topographical  Association. 
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u  Proceedings  of  the  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology," 
Vol.  IV.,  No.,  6:  presented  by  the  Institute. 

"  The  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  Vol.  III.,  No.  3 :  presented 
by  the  Institute. 

"  Records  of  Buckinghamshire,"  Vol.  IV.,  No.  5  :  pre- 
sented by  the  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion of  the  County  of  Buckingham. 

"American  Journal  of  Numismatics,"  Vol.  IX.,  No.  3  : 
presented  by  the  Boston  Numismatic  Society. 

"  The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Leeds  Philosophical  and 
Literary  Society"  for  1872-3,  and  1873-4:  presented  by 
the  Society. 

"  The  Sixth  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the 
Public  Records  in  Ireland"  :  presented  by  the  Deputy 
Keeper. 

"  The  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Ireland  to  the 
Close  of  the  Twelfth  Century,"  by  Richard  Rolt  Brash, 
Archt.,  M.R.I.A.,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  F.R.H.A.A.I.,  :  pre- 
sented by  the  Publisher. 

A  Map  of  a  portion  of  Brit  any,  showing  the  Antiqui- 
ties, &c.  :  presented  by  J.  Casimir  O'Meagher. 

Two  bronze  celts,  one  of  them  looped  and  socketed, 
the  other  chisel-shaped,  and  of  rare  elongated  form;  also  the 
printed  returns  of  fifteen  days'  polling  at  the  City  of 
Dublin  Election,  which  commenced  on  the  13th  Decem- 
ber, 1773,  the  contest  having  been  between  Alderman 
Geale  and  Redmond  Morres,  Esq.,  for  the  seat  in  the 
Irish  Parliament  rendered  vacant  by  the  calling  of  the 
Marquis  of  Kildare  (grandfather  of  the  present  Duke  of 
Leinster)  to  the  Upper  House  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  the  then  late  Duke  of  Leinster.  The  name,  trade  or 
calling  of  every  member  of  the  constituency  who  voted 
each  day  for  the  respective  candidates  were  set  out.  Un- 
fortunately the  return  for  the  16th  day,  which  concluded 
the  election,  was  not  forthcoming :  presented  by  the  Very 
Rev.  the  Dean  of  Ossory. 

A  small  bronze  celt,  and  a  large  and  very  fine  bronze 
dagger,  with  two  of  the  original  bronze  rivets  which  had 
been  used  in  fastening  it  to  the  haft ;  they  had  been  found 
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in  a  bog  at  a  considerable  depth,  near  Down-hill,  Co.  Derry : 
presented  by  Thomas  Watson,  Local  Secretary  for  Deny. 

A  pair  of  bronze  rings,  joined  together  like  the  figure 
of  8;  presented  by  Thomas  Stanley,  Tullamore.  He  stated 
he  had  been  given  them  for  the  purpose  of  sending  them 
to  the  Museum,  by  Mrs.  Hobbs,  of  Barnaboy  House,  near 
Frankford,  who  informed  him  that  this  was  one  of  four 
or  rive  similar  antiques  found  by  her  turf-cutters  in  a 
bog  near  her  place.  They  were  found  in  a  group  together 
with  a  vessel  filled  with  "  bog-butter,"  at  such  a  depth 
near  the  bottom  as  associated  them  with  nuts  and  leaves 
of  hazel  in  perfect  preservation.  The  staves  of  the  vessel 
which  had  enclosed  the  "  bog-butter,"  dropped  into  mould 
upon  an  attempt  being  made  to  remove  it.  Mr.  Stanley 
observed  that  the  bronze  object  sent  was  not  ring-money  ; 
it  had  been  suggested  to  be  part  of  armour,  but  he  did  not 
think  it  could  be  so ;  he  asked  was  it  talismanic,  or  in- 
tended as  a  personal  ornament  ? 

Mr.  Graves  thought  it  most  likely  to  have  been  used 
as  armour,  by  being  quilted  on  leather  or  canvass. 

"  A  Ren  troll  of  the-  City  [of  Kilkenny]  Revenue  for 
the  year  1794,  with  the  arrears  due  at  Michaelmas  and 
November,"  giving  the  amount  of  the  year's  rent  as 
£1067  Is.  10d.,  the  arrears,  £1528  Ss.  lid.,  the  tolls 
and  customs,  in  addition,  averaging  £500  :  presented  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Colonel  Tighe. 

An  illuminated  manuscript  on  vellum,  brought  home 
from  Abyssinia,  and  given  to  him  by  an  officer  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  expedition  against  the  late  King 
Theodore,  in  whose  palace  it  was  said  to  have  been  found ; 
it  was  stated  to  contain  a  passage  from  the  Gospels  :  pre- 
sent by  J.  Maxwell  Weir,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Kilkenny 
College. 

The  jaws  of  one  of  the  extinct  gigantic  Irish  deer 
(cervus  mcgaceros  Jlibernicus),  stated  to  have  been  found  in 
the  branch  of  the  Bog  of  Allen  near  Mullinahone  :  pre- 
sented by  James  Brennan,  Kilkenny. 

An  oak  paddle,  which  had  been  found  some  years  since 
at  Drumdarragh  Crannog,  near  Enniskillen,  in  company 
with  a  single-tree  canoe  that  unfortunately  had  been  de- 
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BRONZE  SPEAR-HEAD  FOUND  IX  THE  SHANNON,  NEAR  ATHLON K,  circ.  1810. 
[Length  of  original,  I2j  inches  ;  weight,  12  <>/..] 
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stroyed :  presented  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ennis- 
killen. 

Thomas  Watson,  Hon.  Local  Secretary,  Deny,  exhi- 
bited a  bronze  spear  head,  found  in  a  bog  at  Tubermore, 
County  Deny. 

Dr.  Barry  Delany  exhibited  an  impression  on  satin, 
from  a  copperplate  engraving,  on  which  was  represented 
a  figure  of  St.  Canice,  with  an  inscription  beneath,  pur- 
porting to  contain  a  dedication  of  the  picture  to  David 
Roth,  Bishop  of  Ossory.  It  seemed  in  every  way  to 
have  been  contemporary  with  Bishop  Roth,  and  was  pro- 
bably an  impression  from  a  book-plate  of  the  day,  thus 
struck  off  on  satin  for  special  presentation  to  that  prelate. 

George  J.  Hewson,  A.M.,  exhibited  two  bronze  spear 
heads ;  one  of  which  was  a  remarkably  fine  one,  exhibiting 
a  peculiar  ornamentation,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  engraving 
which  faces  this  page. 

Mr.  Graves  said,  Mr.  Hewson  had  a  communication  to 
make  to  the  Meeting.  It  was  with  reference  to  the  silver 
pin  engraved  at  page  159,  supra,  having  a  coin  for  a  head, 
found  near  Enniskillen,  and  sent  to  their  Museum  by  Mr. 
Wakeman,  who  had  supposed  it  to  be  Hiberno-Scandina- 
vian  ;  and  which,  when  submitted  by  him  (Mr.  Graves) 
to  Mr.  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  Secretary  of  the  Numismatic 
Society  of  London,  was  conjectured  by  that  gentleman 
to  be  u  of  the  class  of  coins  called  sceattce,  and  of 
Danish,  or  at  all  events,  Northern  origin."  This  conjec- 
ture, however,  and  the  hypotheses  built  upon  it,  should 
now  be  abandoned. 

Mr.  Hewson  then  read  the  following  Paper  on  the 
subject : — 

"It  is  with  considerable  diffidence  that  I  attempt  to  controvert  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  "Wakeman  respecting  the  origin  of  the  coin  form- 
ing this  pin,  particularly  when  that  opinion  is  confirmed  by  such  an 
authority  on  Numismatics  as  Mr.  Yaux ;  but  I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact 
of  neither  of  those  gentlemen  appearing  to  be  quite  confident  in  the  opinion 
they  express  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  by  circumstances  having  placed  me 
in  a  more  favourable  position  than  either  of  them  in  this  particular  case ; 
for  whereas  they  have  never  seen  any  coin  like  the  one  in  question,  I 
happen  to  have  two  very  similar  ones  in  my  possession,  and  to  have  seen  at 
least  two  others.  Mr.  "Wakeman  sums  up  by  saying,  '  This  curious  pin 
may  fairly  be  considered  as  Hiberno-Scandinavian,'  and  Mr.  Vaux  says  of 
the  coin  forming  the  head,  '  that  it  is  one  of  the  class  called  Sceattae,  and 
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of  Danish,  or  at  least  Northern,  origin  ;'  whereas  from  the  examination  and 
comparison  of  similar  coins  in  my  collection,  I  take  the  liberty  of  express- 
ing my  opinion  (as  I  did  at  the  last  meeting  of  our  Association  when  I 
examined  the  pin),  that  the  coin  is  Asiatic  or  Oriental.  In  the  first  place 
I  should  say,  subject  to  correction,  that  the  small  diameter  of  the  coin  in 
proportion  to  its  thickness  and  weight,1  separates  it  entirely  from  the  class 
of  coins  in  which  Messrs.  Wakeman  and  Yaux  place  it,  whilst  in  this  most 
important  respect  it  coincides  entirely  with  the  class  to  which  I  think  it 
belongs.     My  chief  argument,  however,  is  based  on  a  comparison  with 
two  other  coins  now  in  my  collection,  and  can  only  be  understood  by  re- 
ference to  the  accompanying  drawings.    No.  1  is  a  copy  in  outline  (for 
convenience  of  comparison)  of  Mr.  Wakcnian's  pin  as  given  in  the  Journal: 
the  reverse  I  cannot  very  well  make  out,  but  it  is  not  of  much  conse- 
quence.   Nos.  2  and  3  are  drawings  of  my  coins,  showing  both  obverse 
and  reverse  exact  size.    Mr.  Wakenian  has  remarked  with  his  habitual 
close  observation,  that  the  impression  on  the  die  of  the  coin  which  forms 
the  head  of  his  pin,  seems  to  have  extended  beyond  the  present  circum- 
ference of  the  coin,  and  he  comes  to  the  very  natural  conclusion  that 
a  larger  coin  had  been  clipped  or  reduced  in  size.     Every  one  at  all  con- 
versant with  native  Indian  and  other  Asiatic  coins,  must  have  perceived 
that  the  smaller  coins  have  almost  invariably  this  appearance  ;   and  if 
you  examine  and  compare  several  of  those  coins  of  the  same  coinage, 
you  will  almost  invariably  find  that  they  seem  to  have  been  struck  with 
dies  much  larger  than  the  coins  themselves,  and  that  those  dies  not  having 
been  used  very  accurately,  the  several  coins  are  struck  with  not  exactly 
the  same  part  of  the  dies,  and  one  will  show  more  of  the  impression  to  one 
side,  and  another  to  the  other  side.   This  will  be  seen  to  be  the  case  on  ex- 
amining the  accompanying  drawings.    Taking  the  obverses  first ;  in  No.  1 
the  face  is  pretty  well  in  the  centre  of  the  coin,  as  it  was  also  in  one  which 
I  formerly  saw,  but  have  not  got ;  in  No.  2  the  face  goes  to  the  left,  and 
a  little  to  the  top,  and  shows  more  of  the  impression  of  the  die  to  the  right 
and  bottom;  while  in  No.  3  the  face  goes  still  farther  to  the  left.   Part  of 
it  indeed  goes  off  the  coin  entirely,  and  shows  to  the  right  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  impression  of  the  die,  consisting  of  characters  of  some  Oriental 
language,  but  the  die  is  evidently  still  larger  in  that  direction.    It  must 
be  stated  that  no  two  of  the  three  coins  are  from  the  same  die,  though  I 
think  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  were  struck  from  dies  of  the  same  design 
and  belong  to  the  same  coinage.  In  No.  3,  which  shows  most  of  the  design 
to  the  right,  the  curved  line  under  the  head  is  seen  to  terminate  in  two 
smaller  successive  curves,  with  four  dots  over  the  first  of  them,  and  a 
character  under  them,  something  like  a  comma  with  two  tails  turned 
different  ways.   On  No.  2  this  character  also  appears,  and  the  first  of  the 
small  curves  before  mentioned,  with  the  four  dots  over  it,  while  on  No.  1 
Hie  lower  character  has  gone  off  entirely,  and  but  a  small  part  of  the  first 
smaller  curve  remains,  with  but  two  of  the  dots  over  it,  the  rest  having 
been  cut  off  by  the  shifting  of  the  die,  while  some  marks  appear  at  the 


1  It  must  weigh  at  least  1  dwt.  18  grs., 
■which  is  double  the  average  weight  of  the 
EEberno-Danish  coins  as  yet  found,  and 
it  is  very  little  over  two-thirds  of  their 


average  diameter.  I  send  rough  drawings 
made  some  time  ago,  of  two  Hiberno- 
Danish  coins  in  my  collection,  which 
together  weigh  hardly  as  much  as  No.  2. 
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left  side  of  the  head,  which  Mr.  Wakeman,  having  the  idea  of  Saxon  and 
Danish  coins  in  his  mind,  not  unnaturally  supposed  to  be  part  of  a  sceptre, 
but  which  I  feel  sure  are  portions  of  characters  at  that  side  of  the  large 
die  from  which  the  coin  was  struck.  I  can  make  very  little  of  the  reverse 
of  the  coin  forming  the  head  of  the  pin.  I  believe  it  was  injured  in 
putting  on  the  pin,  and  the  engraving  is  indistinct — but  the  reverses  of 
my  two  coins  are  in  perfect  preservation,  and  show  the  characters  of  some 
Oriental  language,  and  the  dies  having  been  shifted  in  the  same  manner 
as  on  the  obverses,  much  more  of  the  inscription  can  be  got  from  the  two 
than  from  either  of  them  by  itself,  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  a 
good  Oriental  scholar  and  Numismatist  would  at  once  identify  the 
coin  composing  the  pin  from  those  three  drawings,  and  if  they 
could  be  published  in  our  Journal,  I  feel  sure  that  they  would  lead 
to  the  exact  identification  of  the  coin  in  a  very  short  time.  Now 
one  word  about  the  pin  itself.  My  idea  is  that  the  coin  was  brought  from 
India,  or  perhaps  Persia,  and  turned  into  a  scarf  pin  in  modern  times,  as 
we  constantly  see  done  with  American,  French,  Indian,  and  other  coins. 
It  is  exactly  the  usual  size  of  such  pins,  and  the  pin  seems  formed  of 
common  silver  wire,  sharpened  and  fastened  on  with  common  solder ;  and 
I  cannot  but  think  that  it  was  more  likely  to  have  been  lost  where  found 
by  one  of  the  27th  Inniskillings  or  some  other  British  soldier  of  the  19th 
century,  than  by  a  Danish  pirate  of  the  9th.  In  further  confirmation  of 
this  opinion,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  surface  of  neither  the  pin 
or  coin  present  the  appearance  of  silver  which  has  been  a  very  long  time 
in  the  ground.  I  may  add  that  my  coins  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
person  from  whom  I  got  them,  along  with  some  others  of  undoubted 
Asiatic  origin  which  I  also  have ;  but  I  cannot  trace  them  further.  I 
should  not  be  at  all  sorry  if  Mr.  Yaux  should  prove  himself  right  and  me 
wrong,  as  I  would  value  my  coins  more  if  I  believed  them  to  have  been 
brought  to  Ireland  by  Danes  of  the  7th  century,  than  I  have  done  hereto- 
fore." 

Mr.  Graves  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Vaux,  written  on 
seeing  the  communication  from  Mr.  Hewson  respecting 
the  coin,  and  stating  he  had  no  doubt  that  gentleman  was 
quite  right.  He  went  on  to  explain, — "  Having  only- 
had  the  pin  in  my  hands  for  a  few  minutes,  and  having 
had  the  suggestion  before  me  that  it  was  either  a  sceatta 
or  of  Merovingian  origin,  moreover  not  having  any  personal 
experience  of  Irish  antiquities,  I  confess  I  was  thrown  off 
my  guard,  and  did  not  examine  it  as  minutely  as  I  ought. 
I  had  a  remembrance  of  sceattce  almost  identical  with  the 
face,  and  did  not  look  at  it  close  enough  to  notice  the 
curved  lines,  which  would  have  suggested  the  letters,  and 
those  Oriental.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  now,  that 
the  coin  in  question  must  have  been  struck  by  one  of  the 
late  Mogul  Emperors  of  Delhi,  probably  Shah  Alum." 
Mr.  Graves  said  their  sole  object  was  the  elucidation  of 
truth,  and  so,  whilst  sorry  to  find  that  they  should  give 
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up  the  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  pin,  it  was  well  that  the 
mistake  had  been  so  soon  discovered  and  rectified.  He  did 
not  profess  to  have  any  intimate  acquaintance  with  ancient 
coins,  and  when  the  pin  was  sent  to  him,  had  taken  the 
course  of  submitting  it  for  the  opinion  of  the  best  author- 
ity on  such  a  subject.  There  could  now  be  little  doubt 
that  this  pin  must  have  been  brought  home  from  India  by 
some  soldier,  who  lost  it  near  Enniskillen. 

Mr.  Hewson  said  he  believed  he  could  dispel  another 
mistaken  impression  resulting  from  a  communicaion  made 
by  Mr.  Lenihan  to  their  last  Meeting  respecting  a  kind 
of  hatchet  found  at  Scattery  Island,  and  described  by  Mr. 
Lenihan  as  being  shaped  like  a  raven's  head,  and, 
therefore,  supposed  by  him  to  be  Danish.  He  begged 
leave  now  to  lay  this  weapon  before  the  Meeting,  having 
borrowed  it  from  its  present  owner,  Mr.  J ames  Spaight, 
of  Limerick,  for  the  purpose.  They  would  see  that  it 
certainly  was  shaped  like  a  bird's  head,  but  he  had  no 
doubt  it  was  of  Malay  or  Polynesian  origin.  The  thin 
and  perfectly  preserved  iron  blade  of  the  weapon,  and  the 
nature  of  its  sheath,  entirely  precluded  the  idea  that  it 
could  be  attributed  to  the  time  of  the  Danes. 

Patrick  Watters,  A.M.,  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Meeting  an  old  document  which  served  to  illustrate  the  par- 
ticularity with  which  public  business  was  discharged  in  the 
last  century — where  an  outgoing  High  Sheriff  gave  an 
inventory  of  the  Court  House  furniture,  even  to  the  poker 
and  tongs  of  the  Grand  Jury  Room,  and  took  a  formal 
receipt  from  his  successor.    The  document  ran  thus  : — 

"This  Indenture  made  the  Mnth  Day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Fifty  Six,  between  Sir  "William 
Fownes,  Bart.,  late  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny  of  the  one 
part,  and  Chambre  Brabazon  Ponsonby,  Esq.,  present  High  Sheriff  of  the 
said  County  of  the  other  part,  Witnesseth  that  the  said  Sir  William 
Fownes,  late  High  Sheriff,  has  delivered  and  sett  over  unto  the  said 
Chambre  Brabazon  Ponsonby,  present  High  Sheriff,  the  bodies  of  the 
several  persons  following,  being  prisoners  in  the  Goal  and  Marshalsca  of 
said  County,  to  wit — the  body  of  Martin  Quinn,  left  under  a  rule  of  Bail 
the  hist  Assizes;  the  body  of  Maurice  Mullowney,  ordered  the  last  Assizes 
to  be  transmitted  to  Maryborough  ;  the  bodies  of  William  Gilfoylc,  Michael 
Kavanagh,  James  Davis,  Charles  Davis,  Patrick  Bergin,  William  Power, 
Robert  Egan,  Laughlin  Kelly,  Laurence  Pitzpatrick,  John  Moran,  John 
Slattery,  Thomas  Slattery  and  James  Nealc,  all  in  the  Goal  of  said  County, 
and  since  last  Assizes  committed  for  robbery  and  felony.  And  also  all  and 
every  the  goods  and  utensils  following,  that  is  to  say,  the  Goal  and 
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Court  House  ;  three  green  plush  cushions  belonging  to  the  Bench  ;  three 
large  arm'd  chairs  with  three  small  Kittermaster  cushions  and  two  small 
fourms  belonging  to  the  Bench ;  two  large  tables  belonging  to  the  Court 
House,  one  large  table,  two  fourms,  a  grate,  finder,  poker  and  tongs,  be- 
longing to  the  Grand  Jury  Room  ;  fourteen  pair  of  iron  bolts,  one  trans- 
mit chain,  one  large  barr-yoke  with  five  neck-shackles,  eleven  iron  plate 
locks,  one  pair  of  hand-cuffs  and  nine  stock-locks,  all  belonging  to  the  Goal 
and  Marshelsea  of  said  County.  In  witness  whereof  the  parties  to  these 
presents  have  hereunto  put  their  Hands  and  Seals  the  day  and  Year  first 
above  written. 

"  C.  B.  Ponsonby,  Esq.,  Sheriff.  (Seal). 
Signed  sealed  and  delivered,  in  the  presence  of  us, 
"  William  "Watters, 
"  Jam8.  Ivory." 

Mr.  Ponsonby's  seal  was  a  bust,  with  the  encircling' 
legend — "  W.  Duke  Cumberl."  Mr.  Watters  also  sub- 
mitted the  following : — 

"  This  Indenture  made  the  Ninth  Day  of  April  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Fifty  Three,  between  Foliott  Warren, 
Esq.,  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Kilkenny,  of  one  part,  and  Michael 
Holmes,  of  the  said  County,  Goaler,  of  the  other  part,  witnesseth  that  the 
said  Eoliott  Warren,  for  divers  good  causes  him  thereunto  moving,  have 
and  by  these  presents  do  nominate  and  appoint  the  said  Michael  Holmes  to 
be  his  Goaler  and  Keeper  of  all  and  singular  the  prisoners  and  persons 
now  in  custody  in  the  Goal  or  Prison  of  the  said  County,  as  also  of  all  and 
singular  the  person  or  persons  which  at  any  time  hereafter  during  the  time 
the  said  Eoliott  Warren  shall  continue  Sheriff  shall  be  sent  or  committed 
to  the  said  Goal  or  Prison  by  the  said  Sheriff,  Justices  of  Assize  or  Goal 
delivery,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  or  any  other  person  whatsoever  having  any 
lawful  authority  thereunto.  And  the  said  Eoliott  Warren  cloth  by  these 
presents  give  and  grant  unto  the  said  Michael  Holmes  all  such  lawful  pro- 
fits, Eees,  Perquisites  and  duties  as  are  and  shall  be  due  to  him  as  Goaler 
of  said  Goal  for  every  person  committed  or  to  be  committed  during  the 
time  the  said  Eoliott  Warren  shall  continue  Sheriff  of  the  said  county.  And 
the  said  Michael  Holmes  doth  hereby  for  himself,  his  Exrs.,  Aclmrs.,  and 
Assigns,  covenant  and  agree  to  and  with  the  said  Sheriff,  his  Heirs,  Exrs., 
Aclmrs.,  and  Assigns,  that  the  said  Michael  Holmes  or  his  sufficient  Depu- 
ties or  his  assigns  shall  and  will  from  henceforth  stand  charged  with  all 
and  every  the  Prisoners  and  Debtors  which  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
committed  to  the  said  Goal  by  the  said  Sheriff,  Justices  of  Assize,  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  or  other  Persons  authorized  thereto  ;  and  such  Persons  so 
committed  and  all  other  so  remaining  in  said  Goal  shall  keep  safely  im- 
prisoned until  lawfully  discharged  and  set  at  liberty  by  the  consent  of  the 
said  Sheriff,  together  with  such  Eees  as  by  right  shall  belong  to  him. 
And  shall  and  will  likewise  at  every  Assizes  and  Goal  delivery  to  be  held 
for  the  said  County  at  his  own  costs  and  charges,  Provide  a  Hangman  for 
executing  criminals  as  often  as  occasion  shall  require  and  shall  upon  demand 
deliver  to  the  said  Sheriff  a  perfect  calendar  containing  the  names  of  all 
such  persons  within  the  said  Goal  and  the  causes  of  their  imprisonment. 
And  shall  well   and   sufficiently  save   and   keep   harmless   the  said 
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Sheriff,  his  under  Sheriff,  their  Heirs,  Exrs.,  and  Admrs.,  from  all 
actions,  snits,  exeentions,  fines,  losses  and  damages  whatsoever  for  or 
by  reason  or  colour  of  any  act  fault  or  neglect  of  him  the  said  Mi- 
chael Holmes,  his  Deputies,  Servants  or  Assigns.  In  witness  whereof 
the  said  parties  have  hereunto  put  their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year 
first  above  written. 

"  Michael  Holmes.  (Seal). 

"  Signed  sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  us ;  before  the  signing 
hereof  it  is  agreed  that  upon  any  fault  committed  the  said  Foliott  Warren 
or  his  under  Sheriff  shall  be  at  liberty  to  discharge  the  said  Michael 
Holmes  from  being  Keeper  of  the  said  Goal. 

"Edwd-  Jolly. 
"  Denis  Keough." 

Mr.  Prim  said  this  Goaler,  Holmes,  had  tlie  character 
of  being  a  wag,  and  several  stories  were  handed  down  to 
the  present  day  respecting  his  grim  jokes  in  connexion 
with  the  executions  at  which  he  assisted.  It  was  stated 
that  at  one  time  three  culprits  were  to  be  hanged,  and  a 
gallows  was  set  up  for  the  purpose  at  the  usual  place 
of  execution,  outside  the  City  at  Outrath.  On  arriving 
at  the  spot,  it  was  found  that  the  gallows  had  only 
been  constructed  to  suit  two,  and  the  Sheriff  was  in  a 
difficulty ;  but  Holmes  produced  a  large  iron  stay -hook 
from  his  pocket  and  procuring  a  hammer,  drove  it  into 
one  end  of  the  upper  cross-beam  of  the  "  fatal  tree,"  and 
proceeded  to  attach  a  noose  to  it,  coolly  observing,  "  two 
can  be  accommodated  inside,  and  we'll  send  off  the  third 
as  an  outside  passenger." 

Richard  R.  Brash,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  sent  the  following  Paper 
relative  to  the  Cam p,  or  Glenfais,  Ogam-Inscribed  Stone : — 

"  Respecting  the  description  of  the  Camp  Ogam-Inscribed  stone,  in 
Part  IV.,  p.  4,  of  Miss  Stokes's  "  Christian  Inscriptions,  &c."  I  would  re- 
mark, that  in  the  letter-press  no  reference  is  made  to  the  original  dis- 
coverer of  the  monument  or  his  interesting  paper  thereon.  I  allude  to  the 
Venerable  Archdeacon  Rowan,  of  Tralee,  whose  valuable  communi- 
cation will  be  found  in  the  'Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,' 
Vol.  VIL,  p.  105.  The  Editress  remarks,  that  Dr.  Ferguson  first  discovered 
the  cross  on  the  stone  in  I860.  By  reference  to  Dr.  Rowan's  paper  it  will 
be  found  that  his  engraved  drawing  of  the  monument  shews  the  said 
cross,  which  he  thus  describes  : — '  On  the  flat  surface  of  the  stone  is  cut 
a  small  rude  cross,  as  in  the  drawing  I  offer;  but  it  seems  to  me  impos- 
sible to  look  upon  this  mark  without  feeling  convinced  that  it  is  not  of 
the  same  age,  nor  cut  with  the  same  care  as  the  Ogham  characters.  It 
seems  of  ruder,  later,  and  hastier  workmanship  altogether.'  {Ibid.)  A  re- 
ference to  Dr.  llowan's  drawing,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Ferguson's  rubbing,  will 
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bear  out  the  Archdeacon's  judgment  in  this  particular.  Respecting  the 
inscription  in  the  Hibcrno-Eomanesque  and  Eoman  characters  on  this 
stone  Dr.  Ferguson  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  the  merit  of  having  first  re- 
cognized the  nature  of  the  legend,  and  of  having  brought  it  before  the 
notice  of  the  learned.  It  is  however  due  to  my  late  venerable  friend  to  state, 
that  he  also  noticed  the  existence  of  these  letters  but  did  not  decypher 
them  :  he  writes  : — 1 1  should  here  mention  that  on  the  flat  surface  of  the 
stone  under  the  line  of  Oghams,  are  some  cuttings  which  look  like  defaced 
or  imperfectly  formed  characters,  but  it  seems  quite  impossible  to  deter- 
mine for  what  they  were  intended.'  (Id.,  p.  106).  The  Ogam  legend, 
contrary  to  the  almost  universal  usage,  reads  from  right  to  left,  which 
fact  was  first  noticed  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Limerick,  who  correctly 
reads  it,  conuneatt  moctji  conuei.  The  engraving  of  this  legend,  given 
in  Miss  Stokes'  work,  PI.  n.,  fig.  4,  is  not  correct;  it  has  not  the  remotest 
resemblance  to  the  original,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Dr.  Eowan's 
engraving,  which  gives  the  following  : — 

o  o    n    n    jsc  va  i   i  no    p     i  oo 

SO      QXJ       QEAFFMO       N       I  SO 

"This  is  the  inscription,  read  from  left  to  right ;  reversed,  and  reading 
from  right  to  left,  it  gives  the  formula,  suggested  by  the  Bishop  of 
Limerick,  as  shewn  by  the  reversed  letters,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  the 
correct  rendering,  though,  strange  to  say,  it  also  gives  a  fair  reading  from 
fit  to  right,  and  stranger  still,  both  readings  give  us  forms  of  the  name 
Curoi.  Curoi  Mac  Daire,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  King  of  West 
Munstcr,  a  century  before  the  incarnation ;  his  mountain  fortress,  Cathair 
Conrigh,  stands  upon  a  spur  of  the  mountain,  overhanging  the  spot 
where  the  stone  lies,  while  the  entire  locality  is  redolent  of  the  legends  of 
Curoi  MacDaire.  See  Dr.  Eowan's  paper  as  above,  and  one  by  the 
present  writer  in  the  "  Pro.  Eoyal  Ir.  Academy,"  Yol.  X.,  p.  384.  The 
inscription  was  copied  by  Mr.  Windele,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  and  myself; 
all  our  copies  agreed  with  that  published  by  Archdeacon  Eowan.  Miss 
Stokes  states,  that  her  engraving  has  been  produced  from  a  drawing  made 
from  a  photograph  taken  from  a  cast  made  on  the  original  stone  ;  wherever 
the  fault  lies  it  ought  to  be  corrected.  Miss  Stokes'  beautiful  work  will 
hereafter  be  one  of  high  authority,  which  renders  it  the  more  necessary 
that  it  should  be  scrupulously  accurate. 

The  second  inscription  is  in  mixed  characters,  Hiberno-Eomanesque, 
and  pure  Eoman.  All  that  can  be  identified  at  present  on  the  stone  are 
f  e  c  t  []  k  []  i.  Miss  Stokes  gives  in  her  engraving  pecttjnuni.  Dr. 
Eerguson,  with  his  usual  kindness,  sent  me  a  paper  cast  of  this  legend ; 
after  viewing  it  in  every  possible  light  I  could  not  make  out  any  letters 
beyond  what  I  have  given  above.  Between  the  t  and  n  there  is  a  space 
which  contained  a  letter,  of  which  some  remnant  remains,  but  nothing- 
decided  ;  it  very  probably  was  u.  Between  the  bt  and  i  is  a  considerable 
space,  which  was  occupied  by  more  than  one  letter,  of  which  some  traces 
remain.  Dr.  Eerguson  gives  them  as  u  n,  and  he  is  probably  right  in  his 
conjecture,  as  these  letters  would  be  consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  legend. 

"The  reading,  FEcnnnnfi,  is  therefore  to  a  certain  extent,  conjectural, 
though  highly  probable  ;  it  is  the  genitive  form  of  fecitjke,  a  name  of 
the  same  type  as  Eechin,  Eecthach,  Eectnach,  &c,  and  having  in  its  tcr- 
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niination  a  certain  relation  to  the  beeechtuine  of  the  Tullilease  in- 
scription. It  is,  therefore,  quite  evident,  that  we  have  not  here  a  bilingual 
inscription,  as  the  legends  have  no  reference  whatever  to  each  other ; 
neither  have  we  a  law-term  respecting  the  tenure  of  land,  as  hinted  in 
Miss  Stokes'  work,  but  simply  a  proper  name  ;  at  what  period  engraved  it 
is  now  impossible  to  surmise." 

Tlie  Kev.  George  H.  Reade  sent  the  following  Paper 
on  a  Prick-spur  of  bronze  gilt,  found  in  the  Mound  of  Ash, 
Co.  Louth : — 

"  The  very  beautiful  and  unique  bronze  gilt  Goad  or  Prick-spur,  of 
which  an  exact  illustration  is  annexed,  was  discovered  in  the  large  Mound 
or  Tumulus  of  Ash,  near  Castlering,  or  Keshel-rinn,  in  the  county  of 
Louth,  about  four  miles  from  Dundalk,  in  1872,  by  the  Ecv.  Thomas 
Heaney,  proprietor  of  the  townland.  He  had  employed  several  men  for 
some  days  previously,  digging  near  the  bottom  of  the  mound,  without  any 
success,  except  the  discovery  of  a  few  broken  pieces  of  fictile  vessels,  evi- 
dently parts  of  cinerary  urns,  of  the  kind  of  pottery  usual  for  such  purposes, 
but  broken  into  such  small  pieces  that  they  hardly  indicated  the  shape  of 
the  urns,  and  merely  gave  the  important  testimony  that  the  mound  was 
a  place  of  burial  in  prehistoric  Pagan  times,  when  cremation  was  in  use. 

"  Some  time  after  the  discovery  of  the  broken  pottery,  Mr.  Heaney 
changed  the  place  and  direction  of  his  researches  in  the  mound,  and  com- 
menced near  the  top,  when,  in  a  very  short  time,  his  exertions  were  re- 
warded by  turning  up  this  beautiful  prick-spur.  As  the  lapse  of  time  from 
the  cremation  period  to  the  use  of  spurs  is  so  very  great,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  say  a  few  words  on  the  use  and  constitution  of  these  large  tumuli, 
which  may  explain  how  it  came  to  pass  that  a  relic  of  such  compara- 
tively modern  date  should  be  found,  apparently  so  closely  connected  with 
very  ancient  relics,  between  the  times  of  the  use  and  existence  of  which, 
and  the  dates  of  the  earliest  spurs,  a  thousand  years  had  passed  away. 

"  It  has  been  proved  by  Llewellyn  Jewett,  P.  S.  A.,  in  his  '  Grave- 
mounds,  and  their  Contents,'  that  these  large  sepulchral  tumuli  were  of 
Pagan  origin ;  that  they  cover  megalithic  sepulchral  chambers  in  which 
kings,  princes,  and  great  warriors  were  inhumed,  before  cremation  was 
generally  used.  These  chambers  were  not  simple  cists,  but  of  a  large, 
complicated,  and  colossal  character,  sometimes  containing  several  cham- 
bers, as  shown  at  Newgrange  and  other  places,  and  at  other  times  covering 
over  only  a  cromlech.  And  recorded  researches  have  proved,  beyond  doubt, 
that  cromlechs  arc  neither  more  or  less  than  sepulchral  chambers  de- 
nuded of  their  mounds,  or  never  having  received  this  designed  covering, 
from  some  cause  or  other ;  in  several  instances  these  mounds,  having  been 
excavated,  have  brought  cromlechs  to  light  in  a  perfect  state,  as  for  in- 
stance that  of  the  Lanyon  Cromlech  in  Cornwall.  He  tells  us  that,  some 
seventy  years  ago,  a  farmer  to  whom  the  ground  belonged  cast  a  longing 
eye  on  what  appeared  to  be  an  immense  heap  of  rich  mould,  and  resolved 
to  cart  it  away  and  spread  it  over  his  fields.  By  the  time  some  hundreds 
of  cartloads  had  been  removed,  the  men  came  to  a  large  stone,  which  defied 
their  efforts  at  removal,  and  not  knowing  what  it  might  be,  or  what  it 
might  lead  to,  they  went  on  removing  the  surrounding  earth,  and  gradu- 
ally cleared  on  all  its  sides  the  majestic  cromlech  which  is  now  one  of  the 
prides  of  Cornwall.  This  highly-interesting  chamber  contained  a  heap  of 
broken  urns  and  human  bones.    This  Lanyon  Cromlech  consists  now  of 
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three  immense  upright  stones,  on  which  rests  an  enormons  cap-stone, 
measuring  about  eighteen  and  a-half  feet  in  length,  and  about  nine  feet 
in  width,  and  is  computed  to  weigh  about  fifteen  tons.  When  first  Un- 
covered, this  cromlech  consisted  of  four  upright  stones,  on  which  rested 
the  cap-stone  ;  one  of  these  was  broken,  and  the  cap-stone  thrown  down 
during  a  tremendous  storm  in  1815.  The  cap-stone  was  replaced  upon 
the  three  remaining  uprights  by  Lieut.  Goldsmith,  R.  INT.,  in  1824.  In 
the  Celtic  graves,  interment  was  made  both  by  inhumation  and  cremation  ; 
where  inhumation  obtained,  the  body  was  placed  either  sitting,  or  kneel- 
ing, or  reclining  on  one  side  ;  in  front,  and  near  the  hands  was  placed  an 
urn,  which  contained  food ;  and  various  bone  and  flint  implements  are 
generally  found.  Where  the  original  possessors  of  the  grave-mound  were 
thus  deposited,  loose  stones  were  heaped  around,  and,  over  all,  earth  was 
placed  to  a  great  height,  and  very  frequently  under  the  loose  stones  an 
inverted  urn  was  placed,  containing  half -burned  bones. 

"  These  mounds  then  being  universally  recognised  as  places  of  burial, 
men  in  after  times,  and  of  different  customs,  so  used  them ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans, when  in  possession  of  Britain,  buried  in,  and  made  use  of,  these 
ancient  Celtic  cemeteries,  and  very  numerous  Roman  relics,  arms,  and 
ornaments,  and  urns  of  Samian  ware  have  been  dug  out  of  these  tumuli. 
Overlying  the  stone  chamber,  interments  in  these  tumuli  have  also,  after 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  been  made.  The  Anglo-Saxons  buried  their 
dead  in  them,  and  their  modes  of  burial  have  been  by  inhumation  and  cre- 
mation ;  like  the  Romans,  the  Anglo-Saxons  took  possession  of,  and  buried 
in,  the  grave-mounds  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  the  burned  clay  in  dif- 
ferent portions  on  the  mounds  is  accounted  for  by  their  cremation.  The 
early  Anglo-Saxon  poem,  recounting  the  adventures  of  the  chieftain  Beo- 
wulf, gives  a  graphic  and  interesting  account  of  the  manner  of  his 
burial : — 

'  Then  the  heroes  weeping 
Laid  down  in  the  midst 
The  famous  chieftain, 
Their  dear  lord. 
Then  began,  on  the  hill 
The  warriors  to  awake 
The  mightiest  of  funeral  fires 
And  the  wood- smoke  rose  aloft 
Dark  from  the  fire 
Noisily  it  went 
Mingled  with  weeping.' 

The  mound  was  then  heaped  up  over  his  ashes  : — 

 'high  and  broad 

Seen  by  the  sailors  from  afar 
And  they  built  up,  ten  days 


They  put  into  the  mound 
Rings  and  bright  gems. 


They  suffered  the  earth  to  hold 
The  treasure  of  warriors 
Gold  in  the  earth 
"Where  it  yet  remains 
As  useless  to  men 
As  it  was  of  old.' 


"  In  after  times  these  venerable  sepulchral  mounds  did  not  lose  their 
4th  ser.,  vol.  hi.  2  T 
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character,  known  and  respected  as  places  of  ancient  burial.  The  people 
of  more  modern  days  used  them  for  the  same  purpose,  and  hence  it  so 
often  happens  that  relics  of  very  distant  and  different  ages  have  been  found 
as  it  were  in  the  same  sepulchre ;  and,  therefore,  it  need  not  astonish  us  that 
the  gilt  spur  of  a  Knight  of  the  twelfth  century,  probably  interred  there 
after  a  battle,  has  been  found  when  searching  into  the  secrets  of  a  veritable 
Pagan  funeral  mound,  as  that  at  Ash  is. 

"  The  Rev.  A.  Hume,  LL.  D.,  in  his  very  interesting  work  entitled 
'  Ancient  Meols :  an  account  of  the  Antiquities  found  on  the  sea-coast 
of  Cheshire,'  says,  in  referring  to  some  specimens  of  broken  and  decayed 
prick-spurs,  found  in  that  locality — '  The  most  ancient  spurs  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  are  Roman  ones.'  It  is  certain  that  we  do  not  find  any 
spurs  on  the  representations  of  Assyrian  horsemen — neither  are  they  to 
be  seen  upon  the  Egyptians — or  upon  the  Greeks ;  and  from  the  very 
many  ancient  pictures  of  the  cavalry  of  these  nations,  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  we  may  be  sure,  from  their  entire  omission,  that  they  did  not 
use  spurs.  In  the  pictures  of  the  horsemen  on  the  walls  of  the  Etruscan 
tombs,  given  by  Mrs.  Hamilton  Grey,  in  her  '  Sepulchres  of  Etruria/ 
where  the  riders  sit  so  funnily  sideways,  holding  on  by  the  mane,  there 
is  not  the  smallest  indication  of  a  spur  upon  their  naked  heels — so  that 
the  Romans  did  not  learn  their  use  from  that  conquered  nation.  Geraldus 
Cambrensis  tells  us  that  the  Irish  did  not  use  spurs  up  to  his  time. 
The  most  ancient  kind  of  spur  used  in  England  was  a  simple  goad  fixed  in 
leather,  and  strapped  round  the  heel,  one  of  which  is  noticed  by  Meyrick, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  118.  A  spur  of  the  eighth  century  is  engraved  by  Strutt. 
Hume  tells  us  that  it  was  in  connexion  with  the  sewing  on  of  this  that 
mention  is  made  of  *  My  goodly  Sporyars  Needle'  in  the  old  play  of 
Gammer  Gurton's  Needle.  Hume  also  says,  that  goad -spurs  were  con- 
tinued in  use  till  the  time  of  Stephen,  and  were  occasionally  employed 
much  later.  The  prick-spur  is  found  on  the  seal  of  Richard  Constable  of 
Chester,  in  the  time  of  Stephen,  and  is  figured  on  the  great  seals  of  Henry 
II.,  Richard  I.,  and  John,  and  he  traces  its  use  well  into  the  fourteenth 
century.  Hume  also  gives  an  extract  from  Eitzherbert's  'Boke  of  Hus- 
bandry,' 1532,  enumerating  the  spurs  among  the  necessaries  a  gentle- 
man's servant  should  look  to  before  going  to  ride  : — 

'  Purse,  dagger,  cloak,  night  cap,  kerchief 
Shoeing  horn,  budget  and  shoes 
Spear,  mail,  hood,  halter,  saddlecloth,  spurs,  hat, 
With  thy  horse  comb 

Bow,  arrow,  sword,  buckler,  horn,  leash  gloves, 
String,  and  thy  braces, 

Pen,  paper,  ink,  parchment,  reed,  wax,  pumice,  book, 
Thou  remember 

Penknife,  comb,  thimble,  needle,  thread,  point 
Lest  that  thy  girth  break 
Bodkin,  knife,  lingel,  give  thy  horse  meat 
See  he  be  shoed  well 

Make  merry,  sing  an  thou  can,  take  heed  to  thy  geer 
That  thou  lose  none.' 

"  A  jumble  and  quantity  enough  of  articles,  sufficient  to  puzzle  the 
brain  of  any  '  gentleman's  servant.' 
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"  It  is  evident  that  the  prick- spur  was  in  use  for  several  generations, 
from  the  word  '  prick '  being  put  for  the  act  of  spurring.  Thus  Chaucer, 
in  the  'Rime  of  Sir  Topas,'  says — 

'  He  priked  as  he  were  wood 
His  faire  steed  in  his  priking 
So  swath,  that  men  might  here  wring, 
His  sides  were  all  blade.' 

And  in  Bobert  of  Gloster's  Chronicle  it  is  said, 

'  An  stede  he  gave  prikie  well  vor  the  maestri.' 
The  first  lines  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queen  are 

'  A  gentle  Knight  was  pricking  on  the  plain 
Y'clad  in  mighty  armes  and  silver  shield.' 

Shakespeare  employs  the  two  terms  in  the  same  line — 

'  What  need  we  any  spur  but  our  own  cause  to  prick  us  to  redress.' 

The  term  was  also  transferred  to  the  riding  of  the  horsemen,  and  Scott 
makes  Lord  Marmion  say  to  James  Y.  of  Scotland  : — 

*  Nottingham  hath  archers  good 
And  Yorkshire  men  are  stern  of  mood 
Northumbrian  prickers  wild  and  rude.' 

"  The  ancient  equestrians  wore  the  spur  on  one  heel  only.  No  instance 
appears  to  be  known  of  Norman  spurs  occurring  in  pairs.  In  my  youth  I 
have  seldom  seen  a  farmer  ride  with  a  pair — almost  always  with  one  only, 
and  have  often  heard  them  assign  the  very  cogent  reason  that  if  one  side 
of  the  horse  goes,  the  other  must  follow.  The  specimens  of  prick- 
spurs  collected  by  Hume  are  very  rough,  uncouth  articles,  mostly  of  iron.  A 
small  prick-spur  of  iron  was  found  in  the  old  Eoman  city  of  Uriconium; 
the  goad  was  a  short,  thick  cone. 

"  Auguste  Demmen,  in  his  '  Ancient  "Weapons  of  War,'  gives  representa- 
tions of  fourteen  different  kinds  of  prick-spurs,  but  none  of  them  at  all 
equal  in  beauty  of  form  or  perfection  of  finish  to  this  found  in  the  mound 
at  Ash — all  made  of  iron — except  that  of  Charlemagne,  which  is  of 
gold,  and  the  goad  shaped  somewhat  like  afleur  de  Us,  and  a  Danish  spur  of 
the  eighth  century,  of  which  the  goad  is  iron  and  the  rest  bronze. 

"  He  says — '  The  spur,  derived  from  the  Italian  sperone,  seems  to  have 
been  first  used  by  the  Romans,  who  introduced  it  more  probably  amongst 
the  Gauls.  Neither  the  horsemen  on  Assyrian  bas-reliefs,  nor  those  on 
Persian  or  Egyptian  monuments,  have  spurs,  while  the  Greeks  of  the 
heroic  ages,  who  had  neither  cavalry,  nor  even  a  verb  in  their  language  to 
express  mounting  on  horseback,  were  also  ignorant  of  this  appliance.  The 
most  ancient  spurs  were  those  made  of  a  single  point  with  a  conical  shape, 
which  was  very  thick,  and  riveted  on  at  right  angles  to  the  shank.  About 
the  tenth  century  the  spur  began  to  show  a  slighter  and  sharper  point — 
towards  the  twelfth  century  it  became  longer — and  in  the  thirteenth  century 
was  curved  upwards — the  rowel  came  in  the  thirteenth  century :  hence, 
from  the  curved  point  of  this  spur,  and  its  neatness  of  finish,  I  consider  it 
to  have  belonged  to  some  Anglo-Norman  Knight,  who  came  over  with 
Strongbow  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  quite  unique,  none  of 
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August  e  Demuieu's  examples  beiug  like  it;  besides,  having  the  goad  maete 
of  red  copper — neither  is  there  any  specimen  in  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy 
at  all  comparable  with  it.  It  was  probably  the  property  of  a  knight, 
whose  corpse  made  one  of  the  last  interments  in  the  Ash  mound,  as  it  was 
found,  on  digging,  about  four  feet  deep  from  the  top.  This  mound  is  still 
almost  wholly  unsearched — and  certainly  has  given  good  promise  of  repay- 
ment to  any  antiquaries  who  would  undertake  the  labour.  There  are  many 
of  these  large  mounds  in  the  same  district — there  is  one  very  like  that  of 
Ash,  near  Ardee — there  is  another  in  the  village  of  Inniskeen,  which  it  is 
said  has  already  rewarded  a  partial  search  very  highly.  An  old  man 
lately  informed  me  that  in  his  youth  he  entered  it,  with  another ;  that 
they  found  a  large  passage  lined  with  stones  and  covered  with  large  flags. 
His  friend  went  on  before  him,  and  that,  following  him,  he  came  to  a  recess 
or  small  chamber  in  the  side  of  the  nagged  passage,  where  he  found  a  well 
of  water,  so  very  cold  that  on  tasting  it  he  fainted,  and  knew  no  more 
until  his  friend,  who  had  gone  on,  drew  him  out  on  his  return.  This  fine 
mound  also  awaits  antiquarian  investigation.  I  believe  the  mounds  of 
this  locality  to  have  been  erected  originally  over  the  Pagan  combatants 
in  the  '  Tain-bo-Cuailgne' — they  lie  directly  on  the  path  of  the  returning 
conquerors  of  Cuchullen,  in  Queen  Moeve's  army,  to  Connaught.  About  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Inniskeen  mound  there  is  a  hill  over  a  ford  on 
the  Fane  River,  called  Drumceate  or  the  Hill  of  the  Battle.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  part  at  least  of  Cuchullen' s  army  pursued  and 
overtook  at  that  spot  'the  spoil  encumbered  foe,'  and  that  the  original 
occupant  of  the  Inniskeen  mound  was  slain  at  this  '  Hill  of  the  Battle.' 
Local  tradition  calls  its  occupant  King  Ollioll — but  that  name  was  evi- 
dently taken  from  King  Ollioll,  Moeve's  Husband,  who  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered head  of  the  army  led  by  his  wife,  he  being  thought  too  old 
to  go  forth  to  battle.  It  is  a  megalithic  chambered  mound,  covered  over 
in  pyramidal  form  with  stones,  such  as  two  or  three  could  roll  up,  and  over 
all  a  covering  of  earth." 

The  Association  is  indebted  to  the  kind  liberality  of 
the  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Carlingford,  for  the  very  beauti- 
ful plate  which  illustrates  this  article. 

William  F.  Wakeman,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Richardson, 
Rossfad,  county  Fermanagh,  deposited  in  the  museum 
two  bronze  pins,  one  of  which,  with  a  flat  head,  was  of  a 
rare  type. 

Henry  Norman  sent  a  photograph  of  a  carved  head  of 
a  nich,  with  a  squirrel  on  one  side,  and  an  owl  on  the  other, 
which  he  had  described  in  a  former  number  of  the 
Journal. 


The  following  Papers  were  contributed: — 
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ON  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  ANTIQUITIES  OE  CLUAIN-EOIS, 
NOW  CLONES,  COUNTY  OE  MONAGHAN. 

BY  W.  F.  WAKEMAN. 

The  ancient  Town,  or  rather  City,  of  Clones,  now  pre- 
sents but  few  objects  of  interest  to  the  antiquary.  War 
and  fire,  and  the  vandalism  of  centuries  have  all  but 
obliterated  the  landmarks  of  history,  which,  as  we  know, 
formerly  rendered  the  City  of  St.  Tighernach  one  of  the 
most  interesting  spots  in  Ireland.  The  round  tower, 
however,  still  stands,  as  it  were  in  proud  defiance  of 
time  and  change  ;  and  near  it  may  be  seen  a  precious 
relic  of  ante-Norman  architecture,  mutilated  and  dis- 
mantled indeed,  but  still  exhibiting  features  of  no  common 
interest.  Of  the  church  and  monastery,  founded  here  in 
the  sixth  century,  no  vestige  remains ;  but,  in  the  "  Dia- 
mond," a  site  anciently  appertaining  to  the  monastic  en- 
closure, one  of  those  wonderful  evidences  of  the  artistic 
taste  and  mechanical  power  of  our  early  cross  builders, 
may  still  be  studied.  This  monument,  however,  is  far 
from  perfect,  and  may  be  noticed  as  consisting  of 
portions  of  two  separate  crosses.  Upon  a  massive  shaft, 
representing,  in  quaint  sculpture,  several  passages  in 
Scripture  history,  has  been  placed  the  head  of  a  smaller 
cross,  no  other  portion  of  which  is  known  to  be  extant. 
The  effect  of  this  engrafting  is  artistically  unhappy;  but, 
as  the  upper  stone,  a  beautiful  example  of  its  class,  is 
thus  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  iconoclasts,  few  will  be 
found  to  complain  of  an  evident  incongruity.  Within  the 
cemetery,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  round  tower,  may  be 
seen  a  most  remarkable  monument,  the  true  character  of 
which  I  believe  to  have  been  hitherto  overlooked  or  mis- 
understood. Of  this  I  shall  presently  treat  at  some 
length. 

Though  in  this  Paper  I  propose  to  notice  the  ecclesias- 
tical remains  of  Clones  only,  I  cannot  avoid  glancing  for 
a  moment  at  the  magnificent  fort  which  stands  on  the 
skirts  of  the  town,  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  the  less 
ancient  structures.  This  earthwork,  which  may  well  be 
described  as  stupendous,  consists  of  a  central  mound, 
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extremely  high  and  steep,  in  the  form  of  a  truncated 
cone,  the  surface  of  which  is  quite  flat,  and  amply  suffi- 
cient for  the  accommodation  of  a  right  royal  house.  Sur- 
rounding the  central  dun  or  les,  are  three  concentric 
raths,  also  extremely  steep — so  much  so,  that  to  climb 
them  is,  in  some  places,  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty. 
Dr.  Joyce  suggests  that  this  fort  was  raised  by  a  Pagan 
chief  named  Eos,  and  that  the  name  Clones,  anciently 
written  Cluain-Eois  (Cloonoce),  should  be  translated 
"  Eos's  meadow."  We  find  in  connexion  with  this  fort 
the  usual  story  of  a  subterraneous  passage,  leading  from 
it  to  neighbouring  works ;  but  neither  here  nor  else- 
where have  I  ever  been  able  to  discover  a  trace  of  such 
cryptic  arrangement.  Passages,  no  doubt,  are  often 
found  within  forts,  tumuli,  and  earns,  but  they  never 
extend  beyond  them  to  other  structures.  The  widely- 
spread  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  souterraines  is  very 
difficult  to  account  for.  Not  one  can  be  shown ;  yet  the 
people  will  have  it  that  they  exist. 


Round  Tower  of  Clones,  from  the  east. 
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The  Eound  Tower. — This  building  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  earliest  structures  of  its  class  remaining  in 
Ireland.  The  doorway  and  other  opes  are,  when  perfect, 
covered  respectively  by  horizontal  lintels,  and  in  no  part 
of  the  edifice  does  any  indication  of  an  arch  appear.  The 
doorway,  which  is  placed  some  eight  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  projecting  base-course,  from  which  the  tower  rises, 
measures  5  ft.  4|-  in.  in  height,  by  1  ft.  8^  in.  at  the  top,  and 
1  ft.  11  in.  at  the  bottom.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  at  the 
soffit  is  four  feet,  but  the  sides  of  the  opening  have  been 
tampered  with  on  the  interior,  so  that  only  the  outer 


Doorway  of  the  Round  Tower  of  Clones. 


facings  of  the  jambs  remain  intact.  This  alteration  has 
given  rise  to  a  statement  that  the  doorway  splayed  in- 
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wardly,  an  assertion  which  is  no  doubt  perfectly  correct, 
but  to  which  should  be  added  that  the  peculiarity  is  not 
original.  The  present  floor  is  raised  about  three  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  adjoining  cemetery ;  here  the 
diameter  of  the  tower,  on  the  interior,  is  eight  feet  nine 
inches.  On  a  level  with  the  doorway-sill  stood  the  first 
floor,  which  was  supported  by  an  offset  varying  from  two 
to  four  inches  in  depth.  The  second  floor,  which  was 
lighted  by  a  small  quadrangular  opening,  rested  partly 
upon  an  offset,  but  chiefly  upon  joists,  for  the  reception 
of  which  five  holes  are  distinctly  visible  in  the  wall. 
The  upper  floors  (there  were  five  in  all)  were  similarly 
sustained,  and  each,  except  the  topmost,  was  lighted  by 
a  single  quadrangular  window.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Clones  tower,  like  all  other  buildings  of  its 
class,  terminated  in  a  bencobhAi-p,  or  conical  stone-roof. 
This,  however,  no  longer  remains  ;  and,  at  first  sight, 
the  wall,  as  at  Kilkenny,  Cloyne,  Kildare,  and  elsewhere, 
would  appear  to  terminate  in  a  mediaeval  parapet.  A 
slight  observation,  however,  will  convince  any  educated 
eye  that  the  seeming  crenelles  are  but  dismantled  opes  of 
the  topmost  apartment.  These  are  four  in  number, 
formed  with  unsplaying  sides,  considerably  inclined,  and 
face  as  nearly  as  possible  the  cardinal  points.  All  have 
been  denuded  of  their  lintels ;  and  between  them,  at 
more  than  one  point,  the  moulting  wall  rises,  presenting 
an  irregular  u  corbie-step"  appearance.  See  sketch  of 
the  tower. 

It  is  probable  that,  like  many  of  our  earlier  bell-houses, 
that  of  Clones  was  not  of  any  very  considerable  elevation. 
Its  height,  from  plinth  to  cornice,  may  be  estimated  at 
about  seventy -five  feet.  But  little  of  the  frame  of  the 
building  has  been  lost,  as  plainly  appears  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  topmost  apertures.  The  circumference  at  the 
present  level  of  the  graveyard  is,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
fifty-one  feet — it  would,  of  course,  be  slightly  more  at 
the  base-offset.  With  regard  to  the  masonry,  it  may  be 
observed  that  it  is  of  a  very  rude  description,  not  one 
dressed  stone  appearing.  Probably,  however,  the  un- 
usually rough  appearance  of  the  exterior,  especially  about 
the  doorway  and  lower  portion,  may,  in  a  great  measure, 
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be  attributed  to  the  action  of  fire.  The  surface  of  the 
interior  is  smooth  and  regular,  presenting  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  external  facing.  We  read  in  our  Annals, 
under  several  dates,  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  fire. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  burning  of  Clones  and  its  be- 
longings occurred  under  De  Lacy,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  at  present,  to  enter  at  length 
upon  the  question  of  the  supposed  mortuary  purposes  of 
our  towers  ;  though  here,  during  an  excavation  made 
some  nineteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  human  remains  were 
rather  plentifully  found.  The  work  of  exploration  alluded 
to  appears  to  have  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Getty,  of  Belfast,  who  on  that  occasion  was  accompanied 
by  several  gentlemen  who  seem  to  have  rendered  valu- 
able assistance.  The  result  of  their  joint  labours  was 
published  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Ulster  Journal  of 
Archaeology."  It  appears  that,  after  a  quantity  of  debris 
had  been  removed,  two  ancient  floors  were  discovered, 
the  first  at  a  distance  of  six  feet  and  a  half  from  the  sill 
of  the  doorway.  This  was  formed  of  clay,  and  in  the 
soil  between  it  and  a  second  floor,  formed  of  a  "  thin  coat 
of  lime"  placed  some  eighteen  inches  further  down,  were 
discovered  a  few  fragmentary  remains  of  human  bones, 
acconrpanied  by  pieces  of  charcoal,  and  "  irregular-shaped 
flags,  with  traces  of  fire  on  their  surface."  Beneath  the 
lime  floor,  at  irregular  distances,  and  placed  without 
order,  u  considerable  human  remains,  in  a  state  of  very 
great  decay,  some  of  a  child,  some  of  adults,"  were  found 
among  earth  and  stones.  Here  were  four  or  five  skulls  : 
"  They  were  so  damaged  that  the  exact  position  they  lay 
in  could  not  be  correctly  ascertained,  although  the  rela- 
tive position  occupied  by  each  was  sufficiently  percep- 
tible. They  lay  nearly  as  marked  in  the  accompanying 
plan,  and  unconnected  with  other  remains ;  proving,  as 
far  as  they  were  concerned,  that  it  must  have  been 
human  bones,  and  not  bodies,  that  had  been  thus  de- 
posited." 

The  finding  of  a  number  of  skulls  and  other  portions 
of  the  human  body,  beneath  a  floor  of  a  round  tower, 
might,  at  the  first  glance,  appear  to  furnish  evidence,  if 
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not  proof,  that  those  buildings  had  been  erected  for  mor- 
tuary purposes.  A  little  consideration,  however,  will 
how  that  very  slight,  if  any,  importance  should  be 
ittached  to  a  circumstance  like  that  referred  to.  What 
is  more  reasonable  than  to  suppose  that  the  builders 
of  a  tower,  when  excavating  for  a  foundation,  deemed 
it  necessary  to  remove  certain  human  remains  which  had 
been  there  buried  ?  We  know  that  many  of  our  towers 
stand  in  very  ancient  cemeteries.  These  bones  the  diggers 
would  religiously  re-inter  on  either  side  of  the  line  of 
work,  in  a  position  as  near  as  possible  to  the  site  of  their 
former  resting-place.  Within  the  bounds  of  a  tower  not 
only  one  but  several  skeletons  might  be  enclosed.  (See 
Vol.  V.,  new  series,  p.  133).  Our  66  Journal "  records 
the  discovery,  on  the  site  of  a  long-used  dung-hill,  which 
had  been  scraped  rather  more  deeply  than  usual,  of  a 
Pagan  burial  urn.  And  Dr.  Reeves,  in  his  account  of  the 
"  Ancient  Churches  of  Armagh"  (p.  53),  notices  the 
curious  fact  of  the  finding  of  a  primitive  sepulchral  vessel 
by  labourers  employed  in  excavating  the  floor  of  a  vault 
which  had  belonged  to  a  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century 
ecclesiastical  structure,  at  Bishop's  Court,  near  that  city. 
What  if  a  round  tower  had  been  erected  on  either  of 
these  sites,  and  explorers  had  come  to  dig  ?  What  if 
some  early  Christian  community  had  selected  the  beauti- 
ful and  commanding  position  of  Drumnakilly,  near 
Omagh,  as  the  site  of  a  monastery  and  cloigtheach  ? 
There,  in  subsequent  ages,  some  treasure-hunters  might 
have  found  Pagan  urns,  laid  in  tiers,  one  under  the  other, 
to  a  deptli  of  more  than  eight  feet  in  the  soil ! 

Of  comparatively  stunted  dimensions,  exhibiting  not 
a  single  cut  stone,  and  presenting  in  its  doorway  and 
other  openings  only  flat-headed  quadrangular  forms,  with 
inclined  sides,  similar  to  those  found  in  cathairs  and 
cloughawns,  the  Clones  tower  may  be  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  most  ancient  structures  of  its  kind  remaining 
in  Ireland.  Put  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  confounded  with 
buildings  of  a  Pagan  age  found  in  this  country,  as  its 
masonry  is  well  cemented  with  lime  mortar,  a  circum- 
stance never  in  a  single  instance  observed  in  ante-Chris- 
tian architecture  in  Erin. 
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The  Abbey. — I  now  come  to  a  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  building,  called  "The  Abbey."  This  appears  to 
have  formed  the  nave  of  a  highly  finished  church,  dating, 
most  likely,  from  the  close  of  the  eleventh  or  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century.  It  measures  in  length  42ft.  6  in. 
by  22  ft.  in  breadth.  The  walls  are  3  ft.  6  in.  in  thick- 
ness, and,  at  present,  vary  in  height.  The  southern 
side-wall,  which  remains  the  most  perfect,  measures 
9  ft.  10  in.  in  extreme  elevation,  and  presents,  on  the 
exterior,  nine  courses  of  beautifully  cut  and  regularly 
laid  ashlar  masonry,  the  material  being  sandstone  of  a 
reddish  colour  and  close  grit.  The  interior  is  chiefly 
formed  of  limestone.  It  exhibits  the  only  remaining 
window  of  the  church,  a  semicircularly -headed  ope,  mea- 
suring 2  ft.  1  in.  height,  by  12  in.  in  width  on  the  exterior. 
This  aperture,  in  its  rounded  head  cut  out  of  a  single 
stone,  square-sided  recessed  moulding,  and  elaborately 
dressed  masonry,  closely  resembles  one  or  two  of  the 
windows  in  the  smaller  tower  of  Clonmacnois.  The 


Window  in  south  side  Avail  of  "The  Abhey,"  Clones. 

most  striking  and  original  feature  of  this  interesting 
ruin,  however,  is  a  carving  which  appears  upon  its 
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northern  wall,  at  a  distance  of  3  ft.  11  in.  from  the 
western  gable,  and  about  4  ft.  above  the  present  level  of 
the  ground.  In  it  we  have  a  perfect  representation  of 
our  ancient  Irish  crosses,  such  as  those  of  Kells,  Monas- 
terboice,  Clonmacnois,  &c,  cut  in  relief  upon  a  stone 


Cross  carved  in  relief  on  a  stone  in  the  northern  wall  of  "  The  Abbey,"  Clones. 


measuring  1  ft.  in  heig 
The  figure  itself  is  10| 


ht,  by  1  ft.  2^  in.  in  breadth, 
in.  in  height,  the  breadth  at  the 
arms  being  6  in.  Nothing  like  this  cross,  in  its  position 
at  least,  has  been  observed  in  connexion  with  any  other 
church  in  Ireland.  Flag-  ^^^^^^^^ 
stones  <'«'irly   inrix<  -\  ? 

emblems  of  the  Crucifixion  ll^^^^^^^^Bf^v1 
have,  as  we  know,  been  not  flj|| 


unfrequently  utilized  as  build- 
ing materials  ;  but,  in  this 
instance,  the  stone  is  undoubt- 
edly in  situ.  Excepting  in 
the  length  of  the  shaft,  the 
cross  under  notice  bears  a 
striking  likeness  to  the  sacred  symbol  as  found  carved  in 


Cross  carved  In  relief  over  the  doorway  of  the 
Round  Tower  of  Antrim. 
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relief  over  the  doorway  of  the  round  tower  of  Antrim. 
The  Rev.  Father  Loughran,  at  the  time  of  my  first  visit 
to  Clones  curate  of  that  parish,  and  now  P.  P.  of  Tempo, 
Co.  Fermanagh,  expressed  himself  as  unable  to  cast  any 
light  upon  the  intention,  in  point  of  place,  of  this  carefully 
executed  design.  Unhappily,  only  the  mere  outward 
casing  of  what  was,  doubtlessly,  a  many  recessed  and 
carven  western  doorway  of  this  interesting  ruin  remains. 
The  space  which  it  filled  is  violated  by  the  presence  of 
miserable  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  masonry,  and 
not  one  stone  of  the  original  arch  or  jambs  can  at  present 
be  found. 

The  Monument. — Situated  upon  a  line  between  the 
round  tower  and  the  abbey,  and  directly  facing  the  door- 
way of  the  former  structure,  occurs  a  monument,  in  some 
respects  unlike  anything  which  has  elsewhere  been 
noticed  in  Ireland.  It  is  formed  of  a  single  block  of  hard 
red  sandstone,  5  ft.  10  in.  in  length  by  3  ft.  in  height, 
which  has  been  fashioned  into  the  form  of  an  early  Irish 
church.  The  interior  is  artificially  hollowed,  so  that  the 
work  forms  a  shrine  in  form  exactly  like  that  of  St. 
Ethelreda,  preserved  in  Ely  Cathedral.  Its  position 
is  east  and  west,  like  that  of  a  church.  Upon  what 
I  may  style  the  eastern  gable  is  carved  the  upper  portion 
of  a  human  figure,  the  head  of  which  is  covered  by  a 
triangular  head  covering,  probably  a  mitre.  Upon  the 
southern  side,  just  below  the  eve,  are  two  heads  of 
animals,  graven  bracket-fashion,  and  very  similar  in 
style  to  some  of  the  grotesque  carvings  remaining  within 
the  round  tower  of  Ardmore.  This  side,  also,  bears  an 
unintelligible  sculpture,  the  character  of  which  will  be 
perceived  by  the  aid  of  the  illustration.  The  northern 
and  western  sides  are  quite  plain.  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  tops  of  the  gables  are  finished  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  representations  of  early 
churches  which  we  often  see  terminating  our  richer 
crosses.  In  the  churchyard  of  Saul,  Co.  Down,  is  an 
extremely  small  building  (some  6  or  7  feet  long),  with 
a  high-pitched  roof,  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  St.  Malachy 
O'Morgair.  Petrie  has  engraved  another  example  from 
the  Co.  Londonderry,  and  Sir  W.  P.  Wilde  has  illustrated, 
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from  my  own  drawing,  a  fragmentary  specimen  remaining 
at  Slane,  Co.  Meath.  These,  however,  were,  or  are, 
regularly  built  of  many  stones,  while  our  Clones  remain 
is  a  monolith,  and  may,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  sui 
generis ,  at  least  in  Ireland.  The  ground  over  which  it 
stands  is  considered  especially  holy ,  and  much  contention 
has  existed  for  the  site  as  a  burial  place.  One  or  two 
families  have  from  time  to  time  appropriated  this  stone, 
and  carved  eighteenth  century  inscriptions  upon  it,  which 
have  been  purposely  defaced. 

Anything  like  ancient  tradition  is  completely  silent 
regarding  this  grave  and  its  shrine,  for  so  I  am  induced 
to  designate  the  monument.  Yet  the  story  of  compara- 
tively late  obsequies  in  connexion  with  the  spot  is  singu- 
larly curious,  and  even  extraordinary.  The  corpse  was 
brought  to  the  graveside,  and  the  coping  (the  church- 
shaped,  hollow  stone)  removed.  Below,  was  a  kind  of 
vault  capable  of  holding  two  or  three  persons,  assistants 
at  the  funeral  rites.  The  duty  of  these  men  appears  to 
have  been  to  remove  the  empty  coffin  and  destroy  it. 
Then  was  introduced  the  new  corpse,  which,  according 
to  custom,  was  lifted  from  its  coffin,  and  laid  on  stretchers 
beside  it ;  lime  was  then  applied  to  the  body,  the  great 
stone  replaced  over  the  vault,  and  the  ceremony  ended. 

Here  is,  perhaps,  a  proper  place  to  introduce  a  portion 
of  a  letter  relating  to  this  sejaulchre,  the  bell  of  Clones, 
&c,  &c,  which  was  most  obligingly  communicated  to 
me  by  Mr.  James  Cassidy  of  Enaghawarreny,  Rosslea, 
near  Clones,  a  talented  Master  under  the  Board  of  Na- 
tional Education  : — 

"  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  any  information  regarding  the  tomb. 
One  person  (who  does  not  wish  to  be  named  as  authority)  gave  me  the 
following  account.  I  will  render  word  for  word,  as  near  as  I  can  remem- 
ber : — 

"  'Do  you  know  anything  about  the  old  tomb  in  front  of  the  round 
tower  ? ' 

"'Yes;  that  tomb  belongs  to  the  M'Mahons.     Culla  M'Mahon's 
father  was  the  last  man  interred  in  it.' 
"  '  "Who  was  Culla  M'Mahon  ?  ' 

"  '  He  was  the  last  of  the  Eossmorc  M'Mahons,  and  he  received  a  stipend 
from  the  Eossmores.' 

"  '  You  are  M'Mahon,  too ;  are  you  any  relation  to  the  M'Mahons  you 
speak  of  ? ' 
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"  '  ]So ;  my  people  are  the  Farney  M'Mahons.' 

"'The  tomb  appears  to  be  small;  how  could  a  whole  family  have 
room  in  it  ?  ' 

"  '  It  is  not  so  small.  It  gets  wide  towards  the  floor.  If  the  cope- 
stones  were  off,  two  or  three  men  could  move  about  in  it.  Besides,  the 
mode  of  interment  was  this  :  the  corpse  was  taken  out  of  the  coffin,  and 
left  on  "  stretchers,"  the  empty  coffin  left  beside  it ;  lime  was  then  applied. 
"When  the  next  corpse  came,  the  former  empty  coffin  was  taken  out  and 
broken  beside  the  tomb.' 

"  '  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  bell  or  bells  that  are  said  to  be  in  a 
lake  somewhere  here  ?  ' 

' ' '  Yes  ;  but  you  cannot  see  the  lake  now.  Clones  was  an  island  in 
those  days.  Its  right  name  is  Cluin  Innish,  which  it  got  from  the  pil- 
grims making  a  "  station  "  (of  a  day  or  two)  on  their  way  to  Lough  Derg, 
in  Clones.  It  being  an  island,  you  see,  the  monks  had  to  bring  the  bell 
out  of  it  in  a  boat,  and  the  enemy  got  in  behind  them,  and  were  also  be- 
fore them,  so  they  threw  the  bell  into  the  lake.' 

"  '  Why  I  can  hardly  believe  Clones  was  ever  surrounded  by  water.' 

"  '  You  may  believe  it :  my  grandfather  caught  fish  where  the  Mon- 
aghan  road  is  now,  and  that  hill  beyond,  where  the  horses  are  sold,  is 
called  Tulhill.  It  should  be  either  Tearhill  or  Tollhill,  because  it  was 
there  the  ferry-boat  was  kept,  and  all  except  the  near  relatives  of  the 
corpse  remained  on  it  while  the  corpse  was  being  interred.  Some  say  it 
should  be  called  Tear-hill,  on  account  of  the  tears  shed  there ;  and  others, 
it  should  be  Toll-hill,  on  account  of  paying  the  toll  for  the  boat.' 

"I  had  no  further  conversation  with  this  person;  but  I  went  to 
another,  a  M'Donnell,  to  see  what  he  should  say. 

"  '  Mr.  M'Donnell,  do  you  know  anything  about  the  old  tomb  in  front 
of  the  round  tower  ?  ' 

"  'I  know  it  belongs  to  the  McDonnells,  because  when  one  family  of 
them  tried  to  take  possession  of  it,  the  other  prevented  them ;  and  sure 
they  must  have  had  authority,  else  how  could  they  use  it  (the  authority).' 

"  '  Are  you  a  relation  to  the  McDonnells  or  M 'Donalds,  who  claim  the 
tomb  ?  ' 

"  '  I  am  not.' 

"  '  Did  you  ever  hear  that  the  Rossmore  M'Mahons  claimed  it,  and  that 
Culla's  father  was  interred  in  it  ?  ' 

"'I  heard  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  Culla's  father  was  buried  there, 
why  was  he  not  buried  there  himself  ?  '    (This  was  a  hard  one.) 

"  1 1  believe,'  said  I,  '  Culla,  being  the  last  M'Mahon,  had  few  friends 
to  look  after  him ;  and  the  liossmore  M'Mahons  must  have  had  a  tomb 
somewhere,  and  about  Clones,  too,  for  there  was  no  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment or  cemetery  connected  with  it  so  worthy  of  the  M'Mahon  as  Clones. 
]STow,  if  you  can  point  me  out  the  tomb  of  the  M'Mahon,  I  will  be  satis- 
fied.' 

"  The  old  fellow  broke  off  here,  saying  he  might  be  able  to  tell  me 
more  again." 

As  all  Irish,  and  Anglo-Irish,  traditions  referring  to 
Clones  and  its  neighbourhood  are  rapidly  dying  out,  I 
am  glad  to  place  on  record  the  following  note  which  was 
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most  kindly  addressed  to  me  by  its  writer,  Mr.  Edward 
Madden,  Lakefield  House,  Rosslea,  Clones  : — 

"  The  bell  of  Clones  Abbey  is  a  story  about  which  very  little  comprehen- 
sive information  can  be  gathered.  It  seems  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Ref  orma- 
tion,  a  party  of  English  or  Protestant  soldiers,  under  the  command  of 
whom  I  cannot  ascertain,  came  to  Clones,  each  of  them  '  armed  with  a 
bible  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other,'  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  new  religion,  and,  of  course,  destroying  or  turning  to  their  own  account 
everything  precious  in  the  churches  or  abbeys  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  Abbey  of  Clones  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  greatest  in  Ireland,  as  it 
contained  as  many  monks  as  would  reach,  single  deep,  from  the  Abbey  to 
Clontivern  bridge,  a  distance  of  a  mile.  It  was  well  understood  that  the 
first  onslaught  of  the  reforming  soldiers  would  be  on  the  Abbey.  The 
Abbey  bell,  it  seems,  had  been  a  very  precious  material,  and  the  loss  of  it 
was  more  dreaded  than  anything  else.  It  was  therefore  agreed  that  it 
should  be  conveyed  across  the  lake  which  then  almost  surrounded  Clones, 
and  hidden  away  in  the  country  until  the  storm  of  persecution  would 
have  blown  by.  While  this  design  was  being  carried  into  execution,  and 
the  boat  containing  the  bell  was  making  its  way  across  the  lake,  a 
party  of  the  enemy  appeared  on  the  opposite  shore.  The  predicament  the 
persons  in  the  boat  were  placed  in  caused  them  to  throw  the  bell  into  the 
lake,  sooner  than  let  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  which  was  sure 
to  happen  had  they  proceeded  or  returned.  It  was  in  the  direction  of  the 
Legar  Hill  the  boat  was  going,  and  it  was  midway  between  that  and  the 
Abbey  the  bell  is  supposed  to  have  been  thrown  out.  A  later  discovery 
confirms  that  supposition,  as,  about  twenty  years  ago,  or  perhaps  it  may 
be  thirty,  a  man  named  ISTed  Drum  was  digging  a  trench  about  this  place 
and  found  the  tongue  of  the  bell,  which  was  of  pure  silver ;  I  believe  he 
sold  it  to  a  silversmith. 

"  Legar  Hill  was,  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  known  by  some  term 
which  meant  Tear  Hill,  or  the  Hill  of  Weeping.  It  is  yet  called  by  some 
of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Clones,  Tear  Hill.  The  reason  assigned  for  it 
bearing  this  name  is,  that  none  of  the  funerals  coming  from  the  country 
districts  could  come  any  farther  than  this  hill,  on  account  of  the  water 
that  divided  it  and  the  Abbey.  The  corpse  had  to  be  conveyed  over  in  a 
boat  accompanied  by  a  few  persons.  It  was  on  this  hill,  therefore,  that 
the  crowd  gave  vent  to  the  grief  they  experienced  on  taking  leave  of 
their  deceased  friend.    Hence  the  name." 

The  cross,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  stands 
in  the  "  Diamond,"  or  Market-place,  upon  a  quadrangu- 
lar platform  of  recent  date,  and  may  be  described  as  being 
composed  of  three  portions — viz. :  base,  shaft,  and  head. 
The  plan  of  the  base  is  quadrangular,  the  sides  being  nearly 
equal,  and  measuring  five  feet  in  breadth  by  three  in 
height ;  the  shaft  is  eight  feet  in  height,  by  two  feet  in 
breadth,  and  one  foot  four  in  thickness  at  the  base.  It 
is  divided  on  each  face  into  three  panels,  those  of  the 
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front  and  back  being  carved  with  illustrations  of  Scrip- 
ture history.  Amongst  the  designs  may  be  recognised 
our  first  parents  standing  beneath  the  fatal  tree,  round 


The  Cross  of  Clones.  Height,  15  feet. 

the  trunk  of  which  the  serpent  is  twining ;  the  expul- 
sion ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  The  other  figure  sculp- 
tures of  the  shaft  have  become  so  worn  as  to  be  unin- 
telligible. The  sides  are  ornamented  with  beautiful 
specimens  of  interlacing  tracery,  and  enriched  bosses, 
all  much  weatherworn.  The  cross  head  (four  feet  in 
height)  displays  the  usual  figure  of  our  Saviour  on  the 
Tree,  together  with  some  modern  carvings,  which  are 
here  quite  out  of  character.  The  material  is  red  sand- 
stone. 

St.  Tierny's  Well  is  situated  at  a  little  distance  from 
Clones.  It  exhibits  no  feature  of  antiquarian  interest, 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  covered  by  a 
building. 
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OCTAVIANUS  DEL  PALACIO,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  ARMAGH. 

BY  THE  VERY  REV.  WILLIAM  REEVES,  D.D.,  DEAN  OF  ARMAGH. 

The  See  of  Armagh  was  filled  by  a  series  of  British 
subjects  for  above  two  hundred  years,  until  1480,  when 
a  foreigner  was  advanced  to  this  exalted  station.  Ottavi- 
ano  del  Palacio,  a  native  of  Florence,1  eminent  as  a  canon- 
ist, and  a  Doctor  of  Decrees,  whose  first  connexion  with 
this  country  was  as  Nuncio  of  the  Apostolic  See  in  Ireland, 
and  the  islands  adjacent  thereto,2  turning  to  good  account 
the  advantages  of  his  position,  was  enabled,  by  dexterous 
management,  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  his  two 
immediate  predecessors  failed  to  surmount,  and  rested 
not  until  he  found  himself  seated  in  the  chair  of  St. 
Patrick.3 

John  Bole,4  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  dying  in  1470, 
his  effects  were  seized  to  the  Crown  by  Thomas  Earl  of 
Kildare,  and  the  temporalities  of  the  See,  which  were 
heavily  encumbered,  were  committed  to  the  custody  of 
Richard  Lang,  Bishop  of  Kildare.  A  petition  for  the 
appointment  of  this  prelate  to  the  Primacy  was  addressed 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Armagh  to  the  Pope,  on  the 
23rd  of  November,  1474  ;  but  was  unattended  by  the  de- 
sired result.5 

Next  year,  John  Foxals,6  an  English  Franciscan  friar, 
was  appointed  and  consecrated  ;  but  being  unable  to  de- 
fray the  necessary  expenses  for  fees,  he  negociated  a  loan 


1  The  Four  Masters  call  him  "  Octavi- 
anus  Italicus."    An.  1486. 

2  He  published  an  Indulgence  in  this 
capacity  in  the  year  1477,  which,  with 
the  appendant  seal,  is  preserved  among 
the  records  of  Christ  Church,  and  copied 
into  the  "  Eegistrum  Novum"  of  Dr. 
Lyons.    Vid.  infra,  p.  350. 

In  1479,  his  style  runs  thus  :  "  Octavi- 
anus  del  Palacio,  presbiter  Florentinus, 
Decretorum  Doctor,  Nuntius  Sedis  Apos- 
tolice,  et  Ecclesie  Cathedralis  Metropoli- 
tice  et  Hibernie  Primatialis  Armachane  in 


spiritualibus  et  temporalibus  gubernator 
specialiter  deputatus."  Regist.  Octav. 
fol.  4.  "In  Hibernia  et  ei  adjacentibus 
insulisapostolice  Sedis  nuncius,  &e."  Ibid. 
fol.  190  a. 

3  He  was  consecrated  in  1480,  between 
the  3rd  and  9th  of  April. 

4  His  name  is  sometimes  written  Bull. 
See  document  No.  6,  in  Appendix. 

5  Regist.  Octaviani,  fol.  210  b. 

6  His  name  is  variously  written  Foxalls 
Foxhals,  Fayheles.  See  document  No.  6, 
in  Appendix. 
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from  the  Florentine  merchants  who  attended  the  Court 
of  Rome,  of  eleven  hundred  gold  florins,  which  he  paid 
for  the  execution  of  the  apostolic  letters  ordering  the  de- 
livery of  the  pallium,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  his  pro- 
motion. But  he  soon  afterwards  died,  without  having 
visited  his  See  or  discharged  his  debt.1  After  the  lapse 
of  three  years,  the  legal  question  arose,  whether  his  suc- 
cessor or  the  mensa  of  the  See  was  liable  for  the  payment ; 
and  it  was  decided  by  the  Pope  that  the  successor  was 
bound  to  pay  the  amount,  Stephen,  Cardinal  of  Saint 
Adrian,  being  at  the  same  time  commissioned  to  arbitrate 
between  the  parties. 

Early  in  the  year  1477,  Edmund  Connesburgh,2  an 
Englishman,  was  chosen  to  succeed,  and  having  being 
consecrated  by  English  bishops,  he  appeared  before  Car- 
dinal Stephen,  who  pronounced  that  he  should  pay  to 
J ohn  de  Bardin  and  Company,  in  London,  one  moiety  of 
the  demand  within  eighteen  months,  and  the  other  in 
eighteen  more,  and  meanwhile  the  Letters  Apostolic  were 
impounded,  and  lodged  with  the  merchants  as  their  se- 
curity. On  his  return  to  England,  the  King,  by  Letters 
Patent  of  the  21st  of  June,  constituted  him  as  "  Archie- 
piscopus  Armachanensis,"  together  with  Alveredus  Corne- 
burgh,  Esquire  of  his  body,  to  hear  and  determine  the 
controversies  which  prevailed  in  Ireland.3  On  the  3rd  of 
July,  the  King  f urther  granted  to  him  the  custody  of  the 
temporalities  so  long  as  they  remained  in  the  King's 
hands,  without  account  of  payment.4 

But  meanwhile  a  fresh  embarrassment  arose ;  for  Octa- 
yian,  the  Pope's  nuncio  in  Ireland,  though  only  a  priest, 
obtained  a  rescript  from  Sixtus  the  Fourth,  dated  the  13th 
of  May,  1477,  in  which  it  is  stated  that,  though  Edmund, 
elect  of  Armagh,  had  duly  received  all  necessary  author- 
ity, and  his  letters  had  been  duly  executed  by  apostolic 
provision  for  the  regimen  and  administration  of  the  See 


1  Richard  Lang,  Bishop  of  Kildare,  was 
his  procurator  while  "in  remotis  agens," 
i.  c.  "  in  Anglia."  Registrum  Octa- 
viani,  fol.  199  a.  And  we  find  him 
issuing  a  Commission  of  Visitation  to 
Henry  Fox,  Archdeacon  of  Down,  and 
Henry    Corkeran,    Canon  of  Armagh. 


Archbishop  Foxals  died  in  1476,  in  the 
second  year  of  his  consecration. 

2  His  name  is  also  written  Quenysbrogh. 
See  Appendix,  No.  6. 

3  Rymer, Fcedera,  Vol.  xii.,p.  44.  (Lond. 
1727). 

4  Rymer,  ut  supra,  p.  45. 
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of  Armagh,  both  in  spirituals  and  temporals,  he  had, 
however,  never  been  able  to  obtain  them  from  the  hands 
of  the  merchants  to  whom  he  had  procured  that  they 
should  be  consigned ;  for  which  reason,  as  well  as  some 
other  impediments,  he  had  hitherto  failed  of  obtaining 
possession  of  his  cathedral ;  whereby  the  said  church  was 
deprived  of  the  solace  of  her  spouse,  and  the  apostolic 
chamber  defrauded  of  its  just  rights  :  to  remedy  which 
evil,  he  hereby  appointed  him,  the  said  Octavian,  "  Go- 
vernor of  the  said  church  of  Armagh,  in  spirituals  and 
temporals,  with  power  and  authority  to  collect  and  levy 
all  and  singular  the  fruits,  rents,  and  issues  of  said  church, 
until  we  either  provide  for  the  See,  or  Edmund  has  dis- 
charged his  obligations ;  " — in  fact,  conferring  upon  him 
plenary  powers  in  jurisdiction,  both  as  regarded  the  dio- 
cese and  province.1 

Thus,  there  is  presented  to  us  a  curious  example  of 
the  struggle  between  the  State  and  the  Church;  the  Crown 
unable  to  put  its  nominee  into  actual  possession,  though 
giving  him  the  title,  and  benefit  of  the  temporalities  ;  and 
the  Pope  unable  to  confer  the  office  or  the  secular  emolu- 
ments, though  investing  a  priest  with  such  absolute  juris- 
diction as  effectually  to  paralyze  the  action  of  the 
Archbishop. 

Pending  this  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  Archbishop 
Connesburgh  came  to  Ireland  in  the  month  of  September, 
1477,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Armagh  in  the  Franciscan  Friary  of  Dundalk,  at  which 
he  stated  that  by  reason  of  his  poverty  and  other 
hindrances  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain  possession  of 
his  Letters  of  Promotion,  and  requested  of  them  to  admit 
him  to  the  government  and  administration  of  his  church, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  release  his  creden- 
tials ;  at  the  same  time  presenting  his  Letters  of  Conse- 
cration, under  the  seal  of  one  of  the  consecrating  bishops. 
This  the  Chapter  peremptorily  refused  to  do,  alleging 
their  fear  of  incurring  the  penalty  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
obedience.    The  Archbishop  then  prayed  of  them  to 


See  Appendix,  Nos.  1,  6. 
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deliver  to  him  the  archiepiscopal  cross  which  was  in  their 
custody,  that  it  might  be  borne  before  him  in  testimony 
of  his  office ;  but  this  was  also  refused  upon  the  same 
grounds.  Octavian  del  Palatio,  who  was  present  on  the 
occasion,  then  came  forward,  and  presented  his  Letters 
Apostolic,1  constituting  him  Governor  and  Adminis- 
trator of  the  See ;  upon  which  he  was  canonically  admitted 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  the  exercise  of  the  functions 
named  therein.2 

During  the  stay  of  the  Archbishop  in  Ireland,  he 
frequently  preached  and  celebrated  mass  in  St.  Peter's  of 
Drogheda,  but  he  never  appeared  in  the  pallium,  nor 
was  the  cross  borne  before  him.  At  last,  discouraged  by 
the  difficulties  which  surrounded  him,  and  unable  to 
cope  with  Octavian,  he  entered  into  a  compromise  with 
his  more  popular  rival,  and  at  a  meeting  which  they  had 
on  the  10th  of  November  in  this  year  1477,  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Moninna  of  Kilsleve  (now  Killevy),  Connesburgh, 
by  a  notarial  instrument,  appointed  John  de  Gerona,  a 
proctor  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  Anthony  del  Palacio, 
a  Florentine  merchant,  his  proxies  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  Pope  his  absolute  resignation  of  the  See,  cove- 
nanting only  for  the  retention  of  his  archiepiscopal 
dignity,  and  a  pension  of  twenty  marks  a  year  for  his 
life,  and  humbly  supplicating  the  Pope  to  promote 
Octavian  to  the  archbishopric  in  his  place.3  The  parties 
then  adjourned  from  the  church  to  the  residence  of  the 
Abbess  of  Kilsleve,  where,  on  the  same  day,  the  Arch- 
bishop formally  appointed  Octavian  his  commissary  and 
proctor,  conveying  to  him  all  and  singular  his  rents, 
revenues,  and  emoluments  in  both  portions  of  his  diocese, 
with  full  power  to  receive  and  dispose  of  the  same.4 
Octavian,  on  the  other  hand,  covenanted  by  a  like 
instrument,  on  the  condition  of  the  Archbishop's  resig- 
nation, and  his  own  entrance  upon  the  peaceable  pos- 
session of  the  See,  to  satisfy  all  the  demands  which  lay 
against  Connesburgh  in  the  Apostolic  Chamber,  and 


1  This  letter  is  printed  among  the  docu- 
ments appended  to  this  paper,  No.  1. 

2  See  Appendix,  No.  6. 


3  See  Appendix,  No.  3. 

4  See  Appendix,  No.  4. 
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further  to  pay  him  a  pension  for  life  of  seventy  marks  a 
year,  either  in  current  money  or  in  merchandize,  at  his 
election.1 

This  compact  did  not,  however,  receive  the  immediate 
sanction  of  the  Crown,  for  on  the  20th  of  May,  1478,  the 
King  confirmed  his  grant  of  the  temporalities  to  Con- 
nesburgh (styling  him,  at  the  same  time,  "  Edmundus 
dictus  sive  nominatus  Archiepiscopus  Armachanensis"), 
and  enjoined  on  all  ranks,  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  to 
support  the  said  venerable  father  in  the  said  custody, 
and  to  resist  all  who  should  attempt  to  disturb  him  in  the 
same.2 

At  this  period  Connesburgh  had  withdrawn  entirely 
from  Ireland,  and  was  acting  as  suffragan  to  the  Bishop 
of  Ely,  his  designation  being,  u  in  universali  Ecclesia 
Archiepiscopus."3  But  Octavian, supported  by  the  Pope, 
and  accepted  by  the  clergy,  continued  to  exercise  his 
functions  of  Nuncius  and  Grubernator,  though  still  in  the 
capacity  of  a  priest,  and  by  delegation ;  nor  was  it  till 
the  early  part  of  April,  in  1480,  that  the  impediments  to 
his  consecration  were  removed,  his  way  having  been 
summarily  cleared  by  the  death  of  Connesburgh.4 

Upon  his  accession  to  the  See,  the  long  pending  claim 
of  the  Italian  merchants  was  renewed,  and  agreeably  to 
the  principle  which  was  declared  at  the  last  appointment, 
the  new  Primate  was  held  to  be  liable  for  the  old 
demand.  This  he  refused  to  pay,  and  on  the  6th  of  July, 
1481,  he  commissioned  John  Folan,  Eector  of  Clonmore, 
in  his  diocese,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Limerick,  to  be 
his  proctor  in  the  cause  then  pending  at  the  court  of 
Rome.5  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fourth  by  rescript,  March,  1482, 
appointed  the  Bishop  of  Meath  and  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Mary  de  Aurichamo,  in  that  diocese,6  his  delegates  to  hear 
the  cause,  and  unless  Octavian  satisfied  the  demands  of 
the  merchants  within  a  prescribed  term,  to  suspend  him 


1  See  Appendix,  No.  5. 

2  Eymer,  Foedera,  Tom.  xii.  p.  58. 

3  "  Edmundum  in  universali  ecclesia, 
tunc  Armachanum  arcniepiscopuni."  See 
Appendix,  No.  6. 

4  Ware  places  his  consecration  "  paulo 


ante  exitum  Martii  1480"  (Rer.  Hibernicar. 
Annales,  p.  64) ;  out  some  day  between 
the  3rd  and  9th  of  April  seems,  on  exami- 
nation of  his  Register,  to  be  the  true  date. 

5  Regist.  Octaviani,  fol.  130  b. 

6  In  the  Register  of  Octavian,  fol.  298  a, 
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from  his  functions  and  sequestrate  his  mensals.  Upon 
this  Octavian  petitioned  the  Pope,  setting  forth  that  by- 
reason  of  wars  and  other  adverse  circumstances  the  See 
had  been  reduced  to  such  destitution  and  poverty,  and 
was  so  burdened  with  all  kinds  of  debts,  that  he  was 
unable  to  support  himself  from  the  revenues  with  that 
becoming  decency  which  his  episcopal  dignity  and  the 
usages  of  the  country  required.  On  these  grounds  the 
Pope  commissioned  the  above-named  delegates  to 
examine  into  the  case,  and  to  report  upon  it,  relaxing  at 
the  same  time  his  former  sentence,  and  leaving  it  to 
their  decision  to  say  whether  the  Primate  was  bound  to 
pay  the  demand  or  not.1 

Acting  on  this  commission  and  relaxation,  William 
Laundey,  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's  of  Duleek,  as  sub-delegate 
of  the  Bishop  of  Meath  (and  really  the  other  delegate 
named  in  the  commission),  appointed  the  18th  of  March, 
1484,  for  the  hearing  of  the  case,  in  St.  Mary's  of 
Drogheda.  And  after  several  adjournments,  the  cita- 
tions to  appear  having  been  duly  served  on  all  parties, 
on  the  6th  of  July,  the  Court  sat  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Nicholas  of  Drogheda,  at  which  the  Primate  appeared  by 
his  proctor,  John  Wod,  Prior  of  the  House  of  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin,  outside  the  west  gate  of  Drogheda ;  but  the 
merchants  neglected  to  appear  either  in  person  or  by 
deputation.  However,  several  witnesses  were  examined 
at  length,  and  their  evidence  recorded.2  So  after  a  fur- 
ther hearing  on  the  17th  of  August,  the  result  of  the  pro- 
ceedings was,  that  the  cause  of  the  merchants  went 
against  them  by  default,  and  the  Archbishop  was 
judicially  relieved  of  any  pecuniary  obligations  or  fur- 
ther liability  in  the  matter. 

Being  now  securely  seated  in  the  Primacy,  he  was  at 
greater  liberty  to  take  part  in  the  politics  of  the  kingdom, 
and  on  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  in  1485,  laid  himself 


thorc  is  this  observation  upon  the  name — 
"  In  qua  dioccsi  talis  Abbas  eodem  titulo 
insignitua  nusquam  potest  agnosci  vel 
reperiri."  It  is  probable  the  Abbot  of 
St.  Mary's  of  Duleek  was  intended. 


1  Regist.  Octaviani,  fol.  299  a. 

2  The  evidence  is  very  interesting,  and 
is  printed  in  the  appendix,  No.  6,  from 
the  original  in  Octavian' s  Register,  fols. 
307  4-310  a. 
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out  to  be  a  strenuous  supporter  of  that  monarch.1  He 
also  espoused  the  cause  of  Grerald  Earl  of  Kildare,  and 
joined  in  the  effort  made  by  the  nobility  to  have  him 
continued  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  by  subscribing 
a  petition  to  the  King  on  the  4th  of  June,  in  1486, 
to  excuse  his  attendance  in  England.2  In  the  same 
year  he  held  a  provincial  synod,  which  is  thus  re- 
corded by  the  Four  Masters  :  "  A  general  chapter 
of  the  province  was  held  at  Drogheda  in  the  ides 
of  July,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  i  e.  Octa- 
vianus  Italicus,  and  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  all  the 
north  of  Ireland."3  On  Whitsunday,  1487,  Lambert 
Simnel  was  crowned  in  Christ  Church,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  Deputy,  and  other  magnates,  but  the  Pri- 
mate refused  to  attend,  and  further  used  his  utmost 
exertions  to  dissuade  the  Earl  of  Kildare  from  support- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Pretender.4  And  yet,  in  1488,  the 
Primate's  name  was  included  in  the  list  of  those  who 
were  to  receive  the  royal  pardon  on  swearing  allegiance 
to  the  sovereign  ;5  while  in  the  bull  which,  at  the  instance 
of  Henry  VII.,  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  issued  to  certain 
prelates  in  Ireland,  Octavianus  Armachanus  is  first  among 
the  names  of  those  marked  out  for  censure.6 

Another  provincial  synod  was  held  by  him  at  St. 
Mary's  Church  of  Ardee,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1489,  where 
the  rival  pretensions  of  Thomas  and  Cormac  Brady  to 
the  See  of  Kilmore  were  considered,  but  not  adjusted, 
for  we  subsequently  find  them  both,  as  Bishops  of  Kil- 
more, attending  a  provincial  synod  at  Drogheda,  in 
149 5. 7  In  that  council  an  Act  of  Parliament,  7th  Henry 
VII. ,  conferring  the  right  of  sanctuary,  and  other 
privileges,  on  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Dublin, 
received  ecclesiastical  confirmation,  and  the  record  of  it 
is  still  preserved.8 

About  the  year  1488,  Octavian  endeavoured,  through 
the  interest  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  another 


1  Waraei  Eer.  Hib.  Annales,  pp.  9,  64. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  5. 

3  Vol.  iv.,  p.  1139,  ed.  O'Donovan. 

4  Ware,  ut  supra,  p.  9. 

5  Ware,  ut  supra,  pp.  15,  17,  21. 

6  Rymer,  Foedera,  torn,  xii.,  p.  332. 

4th  ser.,  vol.  in. 


7  Ware,  ut  supra,  p.  24. 

8  Dr.  Lyon's  Registrant  Novum,  vol. 
ii.  Sir  James  Ware  notices  a  confLnnation 
of  Indulgences  granted  by  George  Brown, 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  but  not  this.  Annales, 
ut  supra,  p.  47. 

2  Y 
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prelate  with  the  King,  to  obtain  the  Chancellorship  of 
Ireland,  as  a  means  of  exercising  a  wholesome  control 
upon  the  inordinate  assumptions  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare;1 
but  without  the  desired  effect ;  for  Sir  Rowland  Eustace 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  office. 
The  differences  between  the  Deputy  and  the  Primate 
were  adjusted  in  1496,2  and,  as  Ware  observes,  the 
Archbishop,  in  consequence,  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
great  tranquillity.3 

At  this  period  the  revenues  of  the  See  were  so  lament- 
ably reduced,  that  in  a  Convocation  of  the  clergy  of 
Armagh  diocese,  held  at  St.  Mary's  of  Ardee,  on  the 
10th  of  January,  149|,  the  Primate  came  forward  and 
made  a  statement  of  of  his  necessities,  his  hardships,  and 
his  losses,  and  asked  the  clergy  to  relieve  him  by  an 
adequate  subsidy.  Whereupon  they  granted  him  five 
shillings  in  the  mark  of  all  churches  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  diocese,  with  a  similar  levy  upon  the  income  of  every 
priest  within  the  same  portion  of  the  diocese.4 

It  is  to  Primate  Octavian  that  Fynes  Moryson  alludes, 
where,  treating  of  the  primitive  habits  of  the  Irish,  he 
says: — u  An  Italian  Frier  comming  of  old  into  Ireland, 
and  seeing  at  Armach  this  their  diet  and  nakednesse  of  the 
women,  is  said  to  have  cried  out : — 

i  Civitas  Armachana,  Civitas  vana 

Carnes  crudae,  xmilieres  nudse. 
'  Vaine  Armach  city,  I  did  thee  pity, 

Thy  meates  rawnes,  and  womens  nakednesse.'  "5 

The  lines  are  more  fully  given  by  Ware,6  who  writes 
concerning  their  author  : — 66  Ejus  sunt  in  plebis  Ar- 
machanse  sui  temporis  mores  barbaros,  vulgati  illi 
Ehytlnni, 

1  Civitas  Armachana, 
Civitas  vana, 

Absque  bonis  moribus : 
Mulieres  nudae, 
Carnes  erudoe, 

Paupertas  in  acdibns.'  "7 

1  8,ee  documents,  Nos.  7  and  8  in  Ap-  5  Itinerary,  Part  iii.,  Book  3,  p.  164. 
pendix.  6  Annalcs,  ut  supra,  p.  G5. 

2  As  a  result,  see  the  instrument,  No.  7  This  line  was  vciy  characteristic  of  the 
9,  in  the  Appendix.  edifices  in  Armagh,  both  public  and  pri- 

:;  Annalcs,  ut  supra,  p.  50.'  vatc,  till  Primate  Robinson  became  the 

*  Begist.  Octaviani,  fol.  329.  restorer  of  the  city. 
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He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  June,  1513,  hay- 
ing filled  the  See  thirty-three  years  and  nearly  three 
months.  He  was  learned  and  discreet,  as  well  as  strictly 
loyal.  His  principal  places  of  abode  were  Termonfechin 
and  Drogheda;  and  what  Ware  says,  u  seldom  or  scarcely 
ever  at  Armagh,"  is  confirmed  by  the  subscriptions  of 
the  numerous  documents  in  his  Register:  for,  as  Sir 
James  adds,  "  Though  Armagh,  by  reason  of  its  remote 
antiquity,  its  far-famed  schools,  and  its  importance,  was 
in  early  times  of  greater  consideration  than  most  of  the 
Irish  cities,  it  was,  notwithstanding,  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that,  as  the  result  of  long  continued  ravages  of  war  in 
Ulster,  it  was  reduced  at  this  period  to  shameful  poverty, 
and  had  well  nigh  come  to  nought."1  He  also  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  Octavian  was  buried  at  the  parish  church 
of  Termonfechin.2 

Concerning  his  family,  a  word  remains  to  be  said. 
In  his  negociations  with  Archbishop  Connesburgh,  in 
1477,  the  latter  named,  as  one  of  his  proctors  at  the  Court 
of  Rome,  Antonius  del  Palacio,  a  merchant  of  Florence,3 
and  probably  a  near  kinsman  of  the  Primate.  Again,  in 
1499,  Octavian  resigned  the  rectory  of  St.  Nicholas 
de  Felda,  otherwise  Heynystown,4  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing collated  to  it  Johannes  de  Palacio,5  who  appears 
to  be  the  person  commemorated  in  the  following  inscrip- 
tion on  a  tombstone  in  the  churchyard  of  Termon- 
fechin : — 

[Ijtc  ta]cet  joijes?  Del  palacto  ....... 

sutfttacottus  canottcs  tttt  artrmaclj  .  .  . 
....  mtus  jjeste  otrtti  2fo  Bo.  ....... 

Hie  jacet  Johannes  del  Palacio  ....  subdiaconus, 
canonicus  ecclesie  Ardmach  [ane,  pere]  mtus  peste,  obiit 
anno  Domini  

The  stone  is  now,  unfortunately,  broken  and  muti- 
lated, and  the  date  has  disappeared ;  but  Lewis,6  whose 
informants  misread  the  name  as  "Jolien  de  Palacio, 


1  Annales,  ut  supra,  p.  65. 

2  Ibid.  {temp.  Hen.  VIII.),  p.  91. 

3  See  Appendix,  No.  3. 

4  Regist.  Octaviani,  fol.  231. 


5  Ibid.  fol.  231. 

6  Topograph.  Diet,  of  Ireland,  Vol.  ii., 
under  Termonf  eghin. 
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sub-dean  of  Armagh,"  is  probably  correct  as  to  the 
date  1504,  inasmuch  as  in  this  year  there  prevailed  an 
epidemic,  called  the  Plague,  which  raged  so  violently  in 
the  County  of  Louth,  that  Primate  Octavian  was  com- 
pelled to  adjourn  his  provincial  Synod  from  Drogheda  to 
Ardee,  where  again  it  was  abruptly  broken  up  by  reason 
of  the  contagion.1 

There  was  also  an  Alexander  del  Palacio,  who  was 
beneficed  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  same  diocese. 
In  1511,  he  received  a  pension  out  of  Clonmore;2  in 
1518,  was  Eector  of  Killincoole,  and  then  of  St.  Nicholas 
of  Dundalk,  having  previously  held  the  Vicarage  of 
Termonfechin.    In  1543,  he  was  Vicar  of  Killincoole.3 

Three  different  seals  of  this  prelate  are  extant.  The 
first  is  attached  to  an  instrument  formerly  belonging  to 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  but  now  deposited  in  the  Public 
Record  Office  of  Dublin.4  It  is  an  ordinance  of  Octavian, 
as  Apostolic  Nuncio  in  Ireland  and  the  islands  adjacent, 
granting  two  months'  Indulgence  to  those  who  should 
contribute,  on  certain  terms,  "in  subsidium  Cruciatse  pro 
fideique  Catholicse  exaltatione,"  and  perform  the  pre- 
scribed devotions  in  the  churches  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
St.  Patrick,  the  Blessed  Mary,  and  St.  Thomas,  of  Dublin. 
It  bears  date  at  Dublin,  October  1,  1477.  The  seal  is 
on  red  wax,  oval  in  shape,  measuring  about  2\  by  2 
inches.  It  is  very  much  injured,  but  it  represents  in  a 
tabernacled  recess,  architecturally  stayed  at  the  sides,  an 
erect  figure,  clad  in  a  sort  of  rude  cassock,  and  bare- 
legged from  a  little  above  the  knee,  the  head  surrounded 
by  a  nimbus,  the  right  arm  flexed,  and  the  left  still  more 
so,  holding  a  plain  slender  cross  as  tall  as  the  figure,  and 
probably  representing  John  the  Baptist ;  with  the 
legend:  s.  octaviani  de  palatio  ....  ibernia.  A 
restored  drawing  in  sepia  is  given  in  Dr.  Lyon's  Regis- 
trum  Novum  of  Christ  Church,  vol.  ii.  p.  760. 


1  Ware,  Annales,  ut  supra,  p.  77.  See 
Wilde's  Tables  of  Pestilence,  in  Census  of 
Ireland,  1851,  Pt.  v.,  Vol  i.,  p.  99. 

2  Regist.  Octaviani,  fol.  51b. 

3  Registrum  Cromer. 


4  Christ  Church  (Dublin)  documents, 
bundle  endorsed — From  A.D.  1437,  No. 
270.  The  existence  of  this  seal  is  noticed 
in  Cotton's  Fasti,  vol.  iii.,  p.  17. 
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2.  A  broad  oval  seal,  measuring  to  2\  inches, 
appended  to  an  instrument  in  the  same  collection,  being 
a  notarial  exemplification  of  a  decree  passed  by  Primate 
Octavian  at  a  Provincial  Synod1  held  in  Drogheda, 
July  6th,  1495,  confirming  to  Christ  Church  the  privilege 
of  sanctuary.  It  is  in  six  compartments,  three  and 
three.  The  middle  figure  above  represents  a  bishop 
giving  the  Benediction  with  his  right  hand,  and  holding 
a  pastoral  staff  in  his  left.  On  either  side  is  an  eccle- 
siastical figure,  one  of  them  a  female;  the  group  probably 
representing  the  three  patron  saints  of  Ireland.  In  the 
lower  row  the  middle  niche  represents  a  mitred  eccle- 
siastic, holding  with  the  left  hand  a  long  and  slender 
cross,  probably  the  Archbishop  himself.  On  the  dexter 
side  is  a  shield  bearing  two  keys  saltire,  and  on  the  other 
a  shield  with  a  fess.    The  legend  was  sigillvm  :  octa- 

VIANI  :  AECHIEPI  :  ARMACHANI  :  HIBERNIE  :  PRIMATIS  : 

This,  which  was  probably  the  Archbishop's  "sigillum 
ad  majora,"  is  copied  in  sepia  in  Dr.  Lyon's  Registrum 
Novum,  vol.  ii.,  p.  890.  A  reduced  and  misshapen 
drawing  of  the  seal  is  in  Harris'  Ware,  in  the  head-piece 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh, 
where  the  date  1480  is  introduced  without  authority, 
contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  day,  and  the  real  impression 
of  the  seal. 

3.  The  third  seal,  of  which  an  engraving  is  here  given, 
is  derived,  not  in  connexion  with  any  document,  but  from 
an  impression  of  the  actual  matrix,  which  is  fortunately 
preserved.  It  belongs  to  John  Blackett,  of  Ballyne  House, 
Co.  Kilkenny,  Esq.,  J.P.,  to  whom  it  came  through  his 
sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Rayley,  from  Captain  Charles  Rayley, 
R.N.,  of  South  wold,  Suffolk.  Of  its  history  nothing  is 
known  but  that  it  was  found,  about  1749,  at  Old  Buck- 
ingham, in  Norfolk.2  It  is  of  bronze,  pointed  oval, 
weighing  3^  ounces,  and  measuring  2|  by  1J  inches.  It 
is  in  the  most  perfect  preservation,  and  the  face  is  re- 


1  It  was  attended  by  John,  Bishop  of  2  MS.  Memorandum ;  Proceed.  Kilken. 

Meath;  Tiberius,  of  Down  and  Connor;  Arch.   Soc,  vol.  iii.,  p.  371;  Cotton's 

George,  of  Dromore ;  with  Thomas  and  Fasti,  vol.  v.,  p.  196. 
<Cormac,  Bishops  of  Kilmore. 
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markably  smooth,  having  never  undergone  the  slightest 
corrosion.  Along  the  back,  from  point  to  point,  is,  in  the 
substance  of  the  casting,  a  standing  plate  or  flanche, 
which  served  as  the  handle.  At  each  side  of  it  is  a  row 
of  four  apparently  rivets,  but  which  on  close  examination 
seem  to  be  only  prominences  filed  down.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  describe  the  design  on  this  seal,  or  copy  the  in- 
scription, for  in  the  accompanying  representation  they 
fully  speak  for  themselves. 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  Mr.  Blackett 
for  entrusting  the  matrix  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  for 
the  purpose  of  having  it  engraved  in  order  to  illustrate 
this  paper. 
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No.  I. 

A.D.  1477.— Eegist.  Octaviani,  fol.  286  k 

Commissio  gubemacionis  Arcliiepiscopatus  Armachani  Octaviano,  8fc. 

Sixtus  episcopus,  servus  servorum  Dei,  dilecto  filio  Octaviano  del  Palacio, 
presbitero  Elorentino,  decretorum  Doctori,  nostro  et  Apostolice  Sedis 
nuncio,  salntem  et  apostolicam  benedictionem.  Pastoralis  officii  debitum, 
quo  ecclesiis  omnibus  sumus  astricti,  cor  nostrum  instancia  perurget 
assidua,  ut  illarum  indemnitatibus  taliter  consulamus  quod  ecclesie  ipse, 
presertim  que  suorum  pastorum  presencia  aliquibus  de  causis  gaudere  non 
yaleant,  ab  emergentibus  continue  releventur  incommodis.  Dudum 
siquidem  ecclesia  Armacbana,  que  metropolitana  et  in  partibus  Hibernie 
plurimum  insignis  existit,  certo  modo  pastoris  solacio  destituta,  nos  eidem 
ecclesie  de  persona  dilecti  filii  Edmundi,  electi  Armachani,  de  fratrum  nos- 
trorum  consilio,  auctoritate  apostolica  providimus,  ipsumque  eidem 
ecclesie  prefecimus  in  Archiepiscopum  et  pastorem,  curam,  regimen,  et 
administrationem  dicte  ecclesie,  in  spiritualibus  et  temporalibus,  plenarie 
committendo.  Cum  autem,  sicut  accepimus,  licet  dictus  Edmundus 
electus  literas  Apostolicas  super  provisione  et  prefectione  suis  hujusmodi 
iuxta  constitutiones  et  ordinaciones  Apostolicas  et  stilum  Romane  curie, 
expcdiri  fecerit,  tamen  illas  e  manibus  mercatorum  quibus  eas  consigriari 
procuravit  nunquam  redemit,  et  propter  nonnulla  etiam  alia  impedimenta 
dicte  ecclesie  possessionem  assequi  nunquam  potuit,  dictaque  ecclesia 
sponsi  sui  per  plures  annos  patrocinio  caruerit,  prout  caret  de  presenti, 
et  Camera  apostolica  debitis  sibi  juribus  defraucletur.  Nos  volentes  in 
premissis,  ne  ecclesia  ipsa  propter  diuturnam  Archiepiscopi  sui  caren- 
ciam  et  defectum  graviora  detrimenta  sustineat,  de  oportuno  remedio 
providere,  yeridica  super  hiis  informacione  prehabita,  te  de  cujus  provi- 
dentia,  fide,  et  integritate  apud  nos  fidedigna  testimonia  perhibentur, 
Gubernatorem  dicte  ecclesie  Armachane  in  spiritualibus  et  temporalibus, 
cum  potestate  et  facultate  colligendi  et  levandi  omnes  et  singulos  fructus, 
redditus,  et  proventus  dicte  ecclesie  ac  alias,  certo  modo  tibi  per  dilectos 
filios  Camere  apostolice  predicte  clericos  designando,  donee  et  quousque  dicte 
ecclesie  per  nos  saltern  provisum  fuerit,  vel  prefatus  Edmundus  electus 
literas  super  provisione  et  prefectione  suis  hujusmodi  expeditas  habuerit, 
ac  alia  fecerit  et  adimpleverit,  que  in  talibus  fieri  et  adimpleri  consue- 
vcrunt,  auctoritate  Apostolica  tenore  presentium  f acimus,  constituimus,  et 
deputamus,  tibique  nichilominus  quod,  durante  gubernatione  tua  hujus- 
modi, dictam  ecclesiam  in  eisdem  spiritualibus  et  temporalibus  regere  et 
gubernare,  ac  omnia  facere,  gerere,  et  exercere  que  jurisdictionis  sunt,  et 
utilitatem,  commodum,  et  indemnitatem  dicte  ecclesie  et  cleri  ejusclem 
quoniodolibet  concernunt,  et  concernere  poterunt  in  futurum,  possis  et 
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valeas,  auctoritate  et  tenore  preclictis  concedimus.  Et  rrichilominus  uni- 
yersis  venerabilibus  fratribus  nostris,  Episcopis  ipsius  ecclesie  Armachane 
suffraganeis,  et  dilectis  filiis  Capitulo  dicte  ecclesie  Armacbane,  ac  clero 
civitatis  et  diocesis,  necnon  universis  vasallis  et  subditis  ejusdem,  per 
Apostolica  scripta  mandamus,  quatenus  tibi  ob  Sedis  apostolice  reverentiam 
studiose  intendant,  et  tua  salubria  monita  et  mandata  in  biis  que  honorem 
dicte  Sedis  et  utilitatem  ecclesie  Armacbane  prefate  concernunt,  emcaciter 
adimplere ;  alioquin,  sententiam  sive  penam  quam  rite  tuleris  in  rebelles 
gratam  et  firmam  babentes,  faciemus,  auctore  Domino,  usque  ad  satisfac- 
tionem  condignam  inviolabiliter  observari.  Preterea,  ut  in  premissis  effica- 
cius  procedere  possis,  tibi  raciones  et  computa  de  fructibus,  redditibus  et 
proventibus,  ut  pref  ertur,  etiam  a  tempore  ultimi  pastoris  preteriti  habitis 
et  receptis,  ac  in  futurum  recipiendis,  a  quibuscunque  personis  ecclesias- 
ticis  et  secularibus,  cujuscunque  dignitatis,  status,  gradus,  ordinis,  velcon- 
ditionis  fuerint,  petendi  et  exigendi,  ipsasque  personas  et  contradictores 
quoslibet  et  rebelles,  per  censuras  ecclesiasticas  et  alia  juris  remedia, 
apellatione  postposita,  compescendi,  easque,  seu  censuras  in  eos  latas,  aggra- 
vandi  et  reaggravandi,  invocandi  quoque  auxilium  brachii  secularis  si 
expediens  fuerit  et  tibi  videbitur  oportunum,  ac  omnia  alia  et  singula 
circa  premissa  necessaria  et  oportuna  faciendi,  statuendi,  mandandi,  et 
exequendi,  plenam  et  liberam  auctoritate  presentium  concedimus  faculta- 
tem,  non  obstantibus  constitutionibus  et  ordinationibus  Apostolicis  et 
Armachanis,  ac  aliarum  ecclesiarum  sufFraganearum,  etiam  juramento, 
confirmatione  Apostolica,  vel  quacunque  firmitate  alia  roboratis,  statutis 
et  consuetudinibus  ceterisque  contrariis  quibuscunque ;  aut  si  Episcopis 
suffraganeis  Capitulo,  clero,  vasallis,  et  subditis  pref atis,  vel  quibusvis  aliis 
communiter  vel  divisim  ab  Apostolica  sit  sede  indultum  quod  interdici, 
suspendi,  vel  excommunicari  non  possint  per  literas  Apostolicas  non 
facientes  plenam  et  expressam  ac  de  verbo  ad  verbum  de  indulto  hu jus- 
modi  mentionem.  Datum  Rome  apud  Sanctum  Petrum,  anno  Incarnaci- 
onis  Dominice  millesimo  quadringentesimo  septuagesimo  septimo,  tercio 
decimo  Kal.  Maii,  pontificatus  nostri  anno  sexto. 


No.  II. 

A.D.  1477.— Rcgist.  Octaviani,  fol.  400  a. 

Procuratorium  seu  Attomatorium  pro  collectione,  etc.,  ad  locandum  et  ad 
firmam  tradendum  terras,  etc. 

Pateat  universis  per  presentes,  nos,  Edmundum,  Dei  et  Apostolice  sedis 
gratia  electum  et  consecratum  Archicpiscopum  Armachanum,  tocius 
Hibcrnie  Primatem,  fecisse,  ordinassc,  et  deputasse  dilcctum  nobis  in 
Christo  magistrum,  Henricum  Corkeran,1  Archidiaconum  Armachanum, 


1  In  1478,  Mar.  20,  Henricus  Corkeran 
is  styled  Archidiaconus  Armachanus  ac 
curator  testamentorum  omnium  et  singu- 
lorum  per  diocesem  Armaehanam  inter 
Anglicos  per  dominum  Octavianum  del 
Palacio,  presbiterum  Florentinum,  decre- 


tomm  Doctorem,  nuncium  sedis  Apos- 
tolice, et  ecclesie  cathedralis  metropolitice 
et  Hibernie  primacialis  Armachane  in 
Bpiritualibus  et  temporalibus  generalem 
gubernatorem,  sufficienter  deputatus. — 
lleg.  Octav.  fol.  14  b. 
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nostrum  commissarium  ad  locandum,  ct  arrendandurn,  et  ad  firmam  ponend- 
um  et  dimittendum  terras,  tenementa,  et  temporalia  et  spiritualia  que- 
cunque  ecclesie  Armachane,  [tarn]  inter  Anglicos  [quam]  inter  Hibernicos, 
in  manibns  domini  nostri  Regis,  Armachana  sede  vacante,  existencia,  ac 
nobis  per  eundem  dominum  nostrum  Regem,  durante  vacacionis  tempore, 
graciose  conccssa,  et  auctoritate  regia  in  Hibernia  approbata  et  confirmata, 
molendino  de  Termonfeghyn  nobis  ct  nostre  disposicioni,  nostra  in  Hibernia 
perdurante  mora  personali,  reservato.  JSTecnon  adlevandum,  colligendum, 
exigcndum,  et  recipiendum  ab  omnibus  et  singulis  firmariis,  tenentibus,  et 
vasallis  quibuscunque  ipsius  ecclesie  Armachane,  tarn  in  spiritualibus 
quam  in  temporalibus,  tarn  inter  Anglicos  quam  inter  Hibernicos,  redditus, 
debita,  et  proventus,  servicia  custumarum,  et  cetera  quecunque  hactcnus 
solita  et  consueta,  acquietancias  inde  dandum  et  sigillandum,  ac  curias 
quascunque  seculares  tenendum,  vel  per  alium  teneri  faciendum.  Ipsum- 
que  magistrum  Henricum,  Archidiaconum  nostrum,  facimus,  ordinamus, 
et  deputamus  in  premissis  omnibus  et  singulis  et  aliis  necessariis  et 
oportunis  generalem  receptorem  irrevocabiliter  cum  potestate  plenissima 
per  presentes ;  volumusque  quod  de  hiis  que  in  hac  parte  receperit  et 
colligerit  memoratus  magister  Henricus  nobis  aut  futuro  Primati  com- 
putum  reddere  teneatur. 

No.  III. 

A.D.  1477.    Regist.  Octaviani,  fol.  401  a. 
Procuratorium  ad  resignandum. 

Memorandum  quod  x.  die  mensis  JSTovembris,  anno  Domini  millesimo 
cccclxxvij.,  Indictione  vndecima,  Pontificatus  sanctissimi  in  Christo 
patris  et  domini  domini  Sixti  divina  providencia  Pape  quarti  anno 
septimo,  in  ecclesia  St.1  de  Kilsleve,  Armachane  diocesis,  in  mei  Notarii 
publici  et  testium  subscriptorum  presencia,  personaliter  constitutus 
reverendus  in  Christo  pater  et  dominus  dominus  Edmundus  permissione 
divina,  et  Apostolice  sedis  gratia,  electus  et  consecratus  Archiepiscopus 
Armachanus,  Hibernie  Primas,  non  vi  aut  compulsione  aliqua  coactus,  sed 
pura,  libera,  et  spontanea  voluntate  inductus,  ut  tunc  asseruit,  sponte,  pure, 
simpliciter,  et  absolute  irrevocabiliter  fecit,  constituit,  deputavit,  et  solem- 
niter  ordinavit  dilectos  sibi  in  Christo  Johannem  de  Gerona,  procuratorem 
causarum  in  Roma  curia  ,  et  Antonium  del  Palacio,  mercatorem  Flo- 
rentinum  in  Romana  curia  commorantem,  absentes  tanquam  presentes 
conjunctim,  suos  veros  et  indubitatos  procuratores,  actores,  factores,  et 
negociorum  suorum  gessores,  et  nuncios  tarn  generales  quam  speciales,  ita 
quod  specialitas  generalitati  non  deroget  nec  econverso,  ad  dignitati  sue 
hujusmodi,  certis  de  causis  legitimis  animum  suum  in  ea  parte  moventi- 
bus,  in  manibus  sanctissimi  domini  nostri  Pape  resignandum,  et  renunci- 
andum,  ac  cidem  cedendum,  et  ab  eadem  recedendum,  cum  omnibus  suis 
juribus  et  pcrtinenciis  universis,  retenta  semper  sibi  tantummodo  digrri- 
tatc  pontificali  que  recepit  in  sua  reverenda  consecracione,  necnon  septua- 
ginta  marcis  argenti  currentis  monete  in  Hibemia,  seu  earundem  septua- 
ginta  marcarum  vcro  valore  in  mercimoniis  in  Hibernia  existentibus,  ad 
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electioncm  ipsius  domini  Edmundi,  annuatim,  durante  vita  sua  naturali,  ut 
in  eum  honor  pontificalis  prout  convenit  poterit  observari,  cum  potestate 
eideni  sanctissinio  patri  humiliter  supplicandi  pro  promocione  honorabilis 
viri  domini  Octaviani  del  Palacio,  presbiteri  Elorentini,  Decretorum 
doctoris,  etc.,  ad  eandem  dignitatem  Armachanani  auctoritate  Apostolica 
fienda.  Necnon  idem  dominus  constituens  revocavit  omnia  alia  et  singula, 
procuratoria  voce,  aut  in  scriptis,  quibusvis  personis  et  presertim  prefato 
Johanni  et  Hugoni  Spaldy  clerico  conjunctim  per  eum  alias  facta  et  im- 
posteruni  conficienda,  ac  vigoreni  et  potestatem  eorundem  voluit  universis 
viribus  carere  pariter  et  effectu.  Promisitque  idem  constituens  mihi, 
Notario  publico  infrascripto,  vice  omnium  et  singulorum  quorum  interest 
in  ea  parte  ratuni,  gratum,  atque  firmum  imperpetuum  habiturum  totum 
et  quidquid  clicti  procuratores  sui  conjunctim  fecerint  in  premissis  et 
aliquo  premissorum,  sub  ypoteca  et  obligatione  omnium  bonorum  suorum 
mo  oilium  et  imniobiliuni,  presentium  et  f  uturorum,  et  exposuit  caucionem, 
et  utraque  pars  juravit  quod  isti  resignacioni  non  intervenit  fraus  vel 
dolus,  aut  simoniaca  pravitas,  se[u]  alia  quecunque  simoniaca  pactio. 
Presentibus  ad  tunc  magistro  Johanne  Hedian,  Camere  Apostolice  collec- 
tore,  magistro  Henrico  Corkeran,  et  magistris  Thoma  Coyn,  et  Johanne 
Rarnrez. 

No.  IY. 
A.D.  1477.— 7m,  fol.  401  b. 

Procuratorium  ad  recipiendum. 

In  Dei  nomine  Amen,  per  presens  publicum  instrumentum  cunctis 
appareat  evidenter,  quod  anno  Domini  millesimo  cccclxxvij,  Indictione 
xi.,  pontificatus  sanctissimi  in  Christo  patris  et  domini  nostri,  domini  Sixti, 
chvinaprovidentiaPape  quarti,  anno  septimo,  mensis  jNbvembrisdievero  x., 
in  domo  solite  residencie  Abbatisse  de  Kilsleve  Armachane  diocesis,  in  mei 
^Notarii  publici  et  testium  subscriptorum  presentia,  personaliter  constitutus 
reverendissimus  in  Christo  pater  et  dominus,  dominus  Edmundus  Dei  et 
Apostolice  scdis  gratia  electus  et  consecratus  Archiepiscopus  Armachanus, 
tocius  Hibemie  Primas,  constituit,  deputavit,  creavit,  et  ordinavit  honora- 
bilcm  virum  et  dominum,  dominum  Octavianum  del  Palacio  presbiterum 
Elorentinum,  administratorem  et  gubernatorem  in  spiritualibus  et  tcmpo- 
ralibus  ecclesie  Armachane  auctoritate  Apostolica  alias  deputatum,  suum 
commissarium  irrevocabiliter  et  procuratorem,  dans  et  conccdens  pariter 
et  committens  eidem  domino  Octaviano,  et  substitutis  ab  eo  uno  vel  pluri- 
bus,  potestatem  et  vices  omnimodas  suas  etiam  auctoritate  rcgia  qua 
fruimur  in  ea  parte  levandi,  exigendi,  et  recipiendi  omnia  et  singula  red- 
ditus,  proventus,  et  cmolumenta  quecunque,  tarn  in  spiritualibus  quam  in 
temporalibus,  tarn  inter  Anglicos  quam  inter  Hibernicos,  ad  prcfatam 
ecclesiam  Armachanam  qualitercunque  pertincncia,  compotumque  de 
receptis  ab  omnibus  et  singulis  qui  bona  et  cmolumenta  hujusmodi 
ree[eperint],  necnon  acquictanciarum  literas  de  receptis  dandi  ex  ...  . 
et  quoscunque  ea  solventes  sibi  per  literas  suas  inde  acquictandi,  eaque 
omnia  et  singula  prout  justum  fuerit  disponendi  et  administrandi,  non 
obstante  quocunque  acto  Parliament  regii  in  Hibcrnia  in  ca  parte  facto 
aut  edito  contrario,  et  imposterum  faciendo  sou  edendo.    Et  predictus 
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■constituens  promisit  mihi,  Notario  publico,  vice  omnium  ct  singulorum 
quorum  interest  publicestipulanti,  ratum,  gfatum,  atquenrmumpropcrpetuo 
habiturum  totum  et  quidquid  prenominatus  dominus  Octavianus,  commis- 
saxius  et  procurator  suus,  fecerit  in  premissis  et  aliquo  premissorum,  sub 
ypoteca  et  obligacione  omnium  bonorum  suorum,  mobilium  ct  immobilium, 
prescntium  et  futurorum,  et  caucionem  exposuit  tunc  ibidem. 

No.  Y. 

A.D.  1477.— fol.  401  b. 

Convencio  inter  Reverendissimum  JEdmundum  electum  et  consecratum  et 
Octavianum  del  Palacio. 

Memorandum  quod  x.  die  mensis  Novembris,  anno  Domini  mcccclxxvii., 
Indictione  xi.,  pontificatus  domini  Sixti  Pape  quarti  anno  vii.,  in  domo 
solite  residencie  Abbatisse  de  Kilsleve  Armachane  diocesis,  in  mei  Notarii 
publici  presentia,  et  testium  subscriptorum  presentia,  personaliter  consti- 
tute honorabilis  vir,  dominus  Octavianus  del  Palacio,  presbiter  Floren- 
tine, decretorum  Doctor,  etc.,  communicatione  inter  reverendissimum  in 
Christo  patrem  et  dominum,  dominum  Edmundum  electum  et  consecratum 
Archiepiscopum  Armachanum,  Hibernie  Primatem,  et  prefatum  dominum 
Octavianum  de  et  super  resignacione  dignitatis  Archiepiscopalis  Arma- 
chane prehabita,  firmiter  promisit  si  et  quatenus  ad  instanciam  ipsius 
domini  Octaviani  dignitatem  hujusmodi  in  manibus  sanctissimi  domini 
nostri  Pape  resignaret,  seu  procuratorium  de  resignando  ad  curiam, 
Komanam  transmitteret,  unde  idem  Octavianus  dignitatem  preclictam 
obtinere  posset,  eadem  dignitate  pacifice  obtenta  per  ipsum  Octavianum, 
tunc  ipsum  dominum  Edmundum,  ab  omnibus  et  singulis  debitis  Camere 
Apostolice  prefato  domino  Edmundo,  ratione  dignitatis  hujusmodi  qualiter- 
cunque  incumbentibus,  penitus  relevare,  et  annuam  pensionem  septuaginta 
marcharum  currentis  monete  in  Hibernia,  aut  ipsarum  veram  estimacionem 
in  mercimoniis  ibidem  existentibus  ad  electionem  ipsius  domini  Edmundi, 
eidem  Edmundo,  durante  vita  sua  naturali,  persolvere  annuatim.  Presen- 
tibus  ad  tunc  magistris  Johanne  Hedian  collectore,  Henrico  Corkeran 
Archidiacono  Armachano,  et  Thoma  Coyn,  in  Decretis  Baccallario,  etc. 

No.  VI. 

A.D.  1484.    Eegist.  Octaviani,  fol.  307  I. 

Adveniente  siquidem  predicto  sexto  die,  nos  in  dicta  Capella  Sancti 
Mcholai  sedentes  judicialiter  pro  tribunali  supradictas  partes  publico 
fecimus  preconizari.  Quibus  preconizatis,  parte  supradicti  reverendissimi 
patris  Octaviani  Archiepiscopi  per  suum  procuratorem  comparente,  partem 
dictorum  mercatorum  nullo  modo  comparencium  pronunciavimus  contu- 
maccm,  et  in  penam  contumaciarum  suarum  hujusmodi  decrevimus  fore 
procedendum  ad  desiderium  hujusmodi  termini  assignati.  Unde  preal- 
legatus  frater  Johannes  Prior  et  procurator  predictus  nominavit  et  pro- 
duxit  honorabiles  viros,  magistrum  Henricum  Corkeran,  Archidiaconum 
■ecclesic  Armachane,  fratres  Willelmum  Stradyll  beate  Virginis  Marie  de 
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Loueth  ordirris  Sancti  Augustini,  et  Johanneni  JSTelane  Sancti  Leonardi  do 
Dundalk  ordinis  Crucifcrorum,  Arinachane  diocesis  prioratuum  Priores, 
ac  Johannem  Dclahide,  Burgensem.  et  Aldermannum  ville  de  Drogheda, 
ejusdeni  diocesis  Armachane,  in  testes  in  hac  parte ;  quos  hnnxiliter 
petiit  recipi  et  admitti,  et  diligenter  examinari  snper  suggesta  per  partem 
dicti  Octaviani  Archiepiscopi,  jnxta  formam  in  dictis  literis  apostolicis 
compreliensam.  Quibus  qnidem  testibns  per  nos  receptis,  et  tactis  sacro- 
sanctis  Dei  Evangeliis,  in  forma  juris  solita  et  consueta,  singulariter  juratis, 
tandem  ad  eornm  examinacionem  processimus  in  forma  subsequenti,  vide- 
licet :  Magister  Hcnricns  Corkeran,  Archidiaconus  Armachanus,primus  testis, 
etatis,  ut  credit,  qninquaginta  annorum  et  ultra,  prodnctns,  receptus,  juratus, 
et  diligenter  examinatus,  interrogatus  primo,  Utrnm  novit  predictnm 
Octavianuni  Archiepiscopuni,  et  dictos  Benedictum  cle  Salutatis,  Leonard- 
um  de  Vernaciis,  Alexandrum  de  Bardys,  Johannem  Salomei  et  quon- 
dam Pranciscum  de  Pazzis,  mercatores  Plorentinos,  Curiam  Eomanam 
sequentes,  ac  Laurencium  Mathie  civem  et  mercatorem  Eomannm ;  dixit, 
quod  bene  novit  predictum  Octaviannm  Archiepiscopum,  per  sex  annos 
proxime  elapsos,  sed  non  novit  predictos  mercatores  nec  eoruni  aliqnem. 
Item  interrogatus,  Utrum  novit  predictam  ecclesiam  Armachanam,  dixit, 
quod  bene  novit  ipsam  ecclesiam  Armachanam  jam  per  quindecem  annos 
et  ultra  elapsos ;  et  rationem  reddit,  quia  per  quindecem  annos  et  ultra 
elapsos  fuit  creatus  Canonicus  illius  ecclesie  Armachane,  tempore  videlicet 
Johannis  Bull,  tunc  Archiepiscopi  Armachani,  tocius  Hibernie  Primatis,  et 
jam  est  in  pacifica  posscssione  dignitatis  Archidiaconalis  ejusdem  ecclesie 
Armachane  per  septem  annos  vel  circa  elapsos.  Item1  interrogatus, 
Utrum  novit  Johannem  Poxhels,  ordinis  fratrum  Minorum  professorem, 
dudum  electum  Archiepiscopum  Armachanum,  dixit,  Nunquam  novit  nec 
vidit  eum.  Item  interrogatus,  Utrum  novit  Edmundum  in  universali 
Ecclesia,  nuper  Archiepiscopum  Ajmachanum,  dicti  Johannis  Archiepis- 
copi in  ipsa  ecclesia  Armachana  successorem;  dixit  Quod  bene  novit 
quendam  Edmundum  Quenysbrogh,  decretorum  Doctorem,  nominatum 
Archiepiscopum  Armachanum.  Item  interrogatus,  Utrum  novit  dictos 
Johannem  et  Edmundum  literas  suarum  promocionum  super  Archiepis- 
copatu  Armachano  Decano  et  Capitulo  Armachano  presentasse,  et  ca- 
mere  apostolice  pro  eisdem  satisfecisse ;  dixit,  Quod  bene  novit  quod 
dictus  Johannes  Archiepiscopus  nunquam  literas  sue  hujusmodi  pro- 
mocionis  Decano  et  Capitulo  predictis  presentavit,  nec  possessionem 
[regimen]  et  administrationem  bon  [orum]  dicte  ecclesie  Armachane 
unquam  fuit  assecutus,  quia  nunquam  ad  Hiberniam  venit.  Et 
,  credit  quod  dictus  Johannes  Archiepiscopus  nunquam  pro  literis 
predictis  apostolicis  sue  promocionis  satisfecit,  quia  audivit  ab  in- 
tervenientibus,  quod  idem  Johannes  Archiepiscopus  morabatur  Lon- 
doniis,  et  noluit  venire  ad  Hiberniam  absque  literis  sue  promocionis, 
que  remanserunt  in  dicta  camera  apostolica.  Et  demum  [dum  non 
potuit  perquirere  viam  satisfaciendi  predictc  camere  apostolice  pro 
literis  supradictis,  ut  posset  dictas  literas  habere,  eundem  Archicpisco- 
patum  resignavit  et  rcnunciavit  eidem,  et  post  rcsignacionem  et  renun- 
ciationcm  hujusmodi]  in  Anglia  mortuus  est,  literis  predictis  sue  promo- 
cionis in  dicta  camera  apostolica  adhuc  remancntibus.   Item  interrogatus, 
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Utrum  novit  dictum  Edmundum  Archiepiscopum  literas  sue  promocionis 
ad  dictum  Archiepiscopatum  unquam  presentasse,  aut  camere  predicte 
pro  eisdem  satisf ecisso ;  possessionem  rcgiminiset  administrationisbonorum 
dicte  ecclcsic  Armachane  unquam  esse  assecutum ;  dicit,  Quod  nunquam 
literas  hujusmodi  presentavit  Decano  et  Capitulo  predictis,  quia  eas  non 
habuit  presentandas,  et  credit  quod  pro  eisdem  literis  Camere  predicte  non 
satisfecit ;  nec  unquam  assecutus  est  possessionem  regiminis  et  adminis- 
trationis  bonorum  predicte  ecclesie  Armachane.  Item  interrogatus, 
Quomodo  novit  quod  dictus  Edmundus  literas  sue  promocionis  ad  dictum 
Archiepiscopatum  non  presentavit,  nec  Camere  apostolice  pro  eisdem  satis- 
fecit, nec  possessionem  regiminis  et  administrationis  bonorum  dicte  ecclesie 
unquam  fuit  assecutus ;  dixit  et  hanc  reddit  pro  se  rationem,  Quod  cum 
ipse  Edmundus  circa  septem  annos  jam  ultimos  elapsos  venisset  ad  Hiber- 
niam,  et  intravit  diocesem  Armachanam,  misit  pro  Decano  et  Capitulo 
Armachano,  quorum  unus  protunc  erat  iste  testis  deponens,  rogando  eos 
ut  ad  quendam  villam  vocatam  Dundalk,  predicte  diocesis  Armachane, 
certo  die,  que,  ut  recolit,  fuit  quinta  dies  mensis  Septembris,  Anno  Domini 
millesimo  quadringentesimo  septuagesimo  septimo  venissent,  secum  com- 
municaturi.  Qui  quidem  Decanus  et  Capitulum  credentes  ipsum  Edmund- 
um literas  sue  promocionis  eis  ad  dictam  assignationem  ostensurum  et 
presentaturum,  in  occursum  illius  Edmundi  dicto  die  ad  dictam  villam  de 
Dundalk  venerunt,  et  ibidem,  in  monasterio  fratrum  Minorum  apud 
Dundalk  predictam  cum  ipso  Edmundo  communicarunt.  Qui  quidem 
Edmundus  suam  paupertatem  ac  alia  impedimenta  quominus  literas  sue 
predicte  promocionis  assequi  potuit,  et  eis  pro  tunc  presentare,  dicto  Decano 
et  Capitulo  exponens,  rogavit  eos  ut  ipsum  ad  dictum  Archiepiscopatum, 
et  ad  regimen  et  administrationem  bonorum  predicte  ecclesie  Armachane, 
admitterent,  ut  cicius  per  bona  huiusmodi  Camere  apostolice  satisfacere,  et 
dictas  literas  sue  promocionis  consequi  potuisset,  nichil  eis  pro  se  in  ea 
parte  ostenclendo,  preter  unam  literam  testimonialem  sub  sigillo  unius 
episcopi  consecratoris  sui  de  consecracione  sua.  Sed  iidem  capitulares, 
metuentes  penam  incurrerere  extravagantis  injuncte,  ipsum  Edmundum, 
absque  presentatione  sue  predicte  promocionis  literarum,  nullo1  modo  ad 
possessionem  regiminis  et  administrationis  bonorum  dicte  ecclesie  Armach- 
ane admittere  voluerunt ;  sed  admittere  penitus  et  expresse  denegarunt. 
Et  postmodum,  eisdem  die  et  loco,  memoratus  Edmundus,  dum  vidit  quod 
per  predictos  Decanum  et  Capitulum  ad  possessionem  regiminis  et  adminis- 
tracionis  bonorum  prefate  ecclesie  Armachane  non  potuit  admitti,  sup- 
plicavit  eisdem  ut  crucem,  videlicet  vexillum  dominicum  ante  Archiepis- 
copos  Armachanos  temporibus  retroactis  baiulari  solitum  et  consuetum, 
penes  dictos  Decanum  et  Capitulum,  apud  ecclesiam  Armachanam,  sede 
ejusdem  vacante,  existentem,  ante  se  deferendam  ob  honorem  suam  quia 
consecratus  fuit  Archiepiscopus  Armachanus,  sibi  tradere  et  conceclere 
dignarentur  :  quam  sibi  tradere  vel  concedere  penitus  denegarunt. 
Et  paulo  post  honorabilis  vir  Octavianus  del  Palacio,  tunc  presbiter 
Plorentinus,  Decretorum  Doctor,  Kuncius  sedis  Apostolice,  nunc 
vero  Archiepiscopus  Armachanus,  superveniens  ostendensque  predic- 
tis Decano  et  Capitulo  literas  apostolicas  de  et  super  guberna- 
cione  dicte  ecclesie  Armachane,  in  spiritualibus  et  temporalibus,  sibi 
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Apostolica  auctoritate,  eo  quod  dictus  Edmundus  literas  super  pro- 
visione  et  prefectione  suis  in  Archiepiscopatu  predicto  ecclesie 
Armachane  e  manibus  mercatorum  quibus  eas  consignari  procuravit 
numquam  redemit,  et  ob  hoc  et  alia  impedimenta  dicte  ecclesie  pos- 
sessionem nunquam  assequi  potuit,  in  ea  parte  concessa  sub  certis  modo  et 
forma,  prout  in  eisdem  plenius  continetur,  fuit  juxta  vigorem  earundem 
literarum  Apostolicarum,  per  prefatos  Decanum  et  Capitulum,  ad  guberna- 
cionem  et  administracionem,  in  spiritualibus  et  temporalibus,  canonice 
admissus.  Cuius  admissionis  vigore,  dictus  Octavianus  possessionem  dicte 
gubernacionis  et  administracionis  obtinuit,  donee  eidem  ecclesie  Armachane 
de  persona  eiusdem  Octaviani  in  Archiepiscopum  et  pastorem  rite  et  cano- 
nice fuerat  proyisum.  Et  medio  tempore,  dictus  Edmundus,  Hibernia 
relicta,  accessit  ad  Angliam,  et  antequam  prosecutus  est  literas  suarum 
promocionis,  provisionis,  et  pref ectionis  predictarum,  in  Anglia  mortuus  est. 
Et  ulterius  interrogatus  deponens,  Quomodo  novit  premissa  ?  dixit,  Quod 
hoc  modo  novit  ea,  quia  ipse  de  gremio  Capituli  supradicti  novit  acta, 
facta  atque  gesta  eiusdem  Capituli  et  prefati  Octaviani  in  premissis,  et 
fuit  presens,  et  expertus  fuit  in  eisdem.  Item  interrogatus  de  statu 
ecclesie  Armachane,  dixit  Propter  guerrarum  turbines,  tarn  inter  Hibernicos 
inter  se  certantes,  quam  inter  Anglicos  et  Hibernicos  provincie  Armachane 
motarum,  et  alios  sinistros  eventus,  prefata  ecclesia  Armachana,  neque 
diebus  suis  qui  sexagenarius  est,  neque  a  tanto  tempore  cuius  contrarii 
memoria  hominum  non  existit,  prout  audivit  ab  antiquioribus  suis,  ad 
tantam  in  qua  tunc  fuerit  numquam  devenit  inopiam  :  nam  ubi  tempori- 
bus  suis  consueverunt  preteriti  Archiepiscopi  Armachani,  tocius  Hibernie 
Primates,  in  temporalibus  et  spiritualibus,  nomine  ecclesie  sue,  recipere  et 
levare  centum  marcas,  vix  jam  potest  habere  viginti  marcas.  Et  etiam 
quod  ipsa  ecclesia  fuit  et  est  tarn  debitis  Johannis  Bull,  nuper  Archiepis- 
copi Armachani,  Hibernie  Primatis,  predecessoris  predicti  Octaviani,  moder- 
ni  Archiepiscopi  et  Primatis,  pro  quibus  quampluraj ocalia  ipsius  ecclesie 
Armachane  restabant  impignorata,  quorum  quedam  predictus  Octavianus 
tempore  suo  luebat,  et  quedam  adhuc  manent  impignorata,  quam  pensioni- 
bus  et  stipendiis  temporalibus  per  temporales  viros  extortis,  et  eciam  pro 
defensione  ecclesie  concessis,  onerata  existit,  quod  dictus  Octavianus 
Archiepiscopus  et  Primas  ex  fructibus,  redditibus,  et  proventibus  illius  et 
ecclesie  Armachane,  ut  pontificalis  et  saltern  primacialis  dignitas  ac  con- 
suetudo  patrie,  juxta  morem  et  ritum  predecessorum  suorum,  exigunt  et 
requirunt,  se  decenter  et  commode  sustentare,1  ac  onera  hujusmodi  sibi 
incumbentia  perferre  non  potest.  Ob  quod  tarn  ecclesiastici  quam  tempor- 
ales istius  insule  Hibernie  antiquum  statum  et  dignitatem  illius  ecclesie 
Armachane  pensantes,  presentem  eiusdem  ecclesie  statum  penitus  igno- 
rantes,  prenominato  Octaviano,  Archiepiscopo  et  Primati,  multociens 
dctrahunt,  eumque  vilipendunt,  eo  quod  tantam  hominum  multitudinem 
tantamque  familiam  non  exhibet  et  retinet,  ac  tantam  pompam  non  fovet, 
sicuti  predecessores  sui  exhibuerunt,  retinuerunt,  et  f overunt.  Et  interro- 
gatus, Utrum  prece,  precio,  munere,  odio,  vel  favore,  ista  deponit,  dixit 
Quod  non,  scd  solummodo  pro  veritate. 

Frater  Willelmus  Stradyll,  Prior  domus  seu  prioratus  beatissime 
virginis  Marie  de  Loveth,  Armachane  diocesis,  ordinis  Sancti  Augustini, 
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secundus  testis  in  ea  parte  productus,  admissus,  juratus,  et  diligenter 
examinatus,  etatis  quinquaginta  annorum  et  ultra,  interrogatus,  TJtrum 
novit  bone  memorie  Johannem  Foxhels,  ordinis  fratrum  minorum  profes- 
sorem,  et  Edmundum,  successive  electos  Archiepiscopos  Armachanos,  dixit, 
quod  novit  et  vidit  predictum  Edmundum,  electum  Archiepiscopum  Arma- 
chanum,  ut  dicebatur,  quando  fuit  hie  in  Hibernia,  sed  nunquam  vidit 
neque  novit  prefatum  Johannem  Eoxhels,  quia  nunquam  venit  in  Hiber- 
niam.  Item  interrogatus,  TJtrum  scivit  vel  audivit  quod  prefati  Johannes 
et  Edmundus  literas  suarum  promotionum  unquam  presentarunt,  aut  pro 
eis  Camcre  Apostolice  satisfecerint,  aut  possessionem  regiminis  et  adminis- 
tracionis  bonorum  ecclesie  Armachane  unquam  assecuti  fuerunt,  dixit 
Quod  dictus  Johannes  et  Edmundus  literas  suarum  promocionum  nunquam 
presentarunt;  et  rationem  reddit,  quia  dictus  Johannes  numquam  ad 
Hiberniam  venit,  nec  se  ad  ipsam  ecclesiam  Armachanam  admitti  petiit. 
Et  predictus  Edmundus,  quamquam  in  Hiberniam  venit,  et  per  tempus 
hie  morabatur,  tamen  per  Capitulares  predicte  ecclesie  Armachane,  qui  ad 
instanciam  ejusdemEdmundi,  secum  communicaturi,  ad  villam  que  vocatur 
Dundalk,  Armachane  diocesis,  venerunt,  pro  eo  quod  non  habuit  literas 
sue  promocionis  eis  tunc  ostendendas,  ad  possessionem  regiminis  et  adminis- 
trationis  bonorum  illius  ecclesie  Armachane  nullatenus  fuit  admissus, 
unde  postmodum  ivit  ad  Angliam,  et  ibidem  mortuus  est.  Et  credit  quod 
pro  eisdem  literis  Camere  predicte  Apostolice  nunquam  satisfecerunt,  quia 
si  dicte  Camere  pro  literis  hujusmodi  satisfecissent,  easdem  literas  habe- 
rent,  ut  putat,  ostendendas.  Item  interrogatus  de  statu  ecclesie  Armachane, 
dixit,  Quod  idem  est  de  statu  ecclesie  Armachane  sicut  est  de  statu  fere 
omnium  ecclesiarum  Hibernicarum,  que  semper  vergunt  ad  deteriorem 
statum ;  et  quod  propter  guerrarum  turbines  et  alios  sinistros  eventus,  in 
vasallis  et  clero  illius  ecclesie  inflictis  et  contingentibus,  ac  propter  debita 
eidem  ecclesie  Armachane,  ex  introductione  bone  memorie  Johannis  Bull, 
nuper  Archiepiscopi  Armachani,  totius  Hibernie  Primatis;  pro  quibus 
adhuc  certa  jocalia  illius  ecclesie  Armachane  remanent  impignorata ;  et 
propter  dampna  reparacionum  maneriorum  ad  ipsam  ecclesiam  Armacha- 
nam pertinentium,  que,  causante  septennali  et  ultra  illius  ecclesie  vaca- 
cionis  tempore,  vertebantur  in  ruinam,  incumbencia.  Et  quia  juxta  con- 
suetudinem,  ymmo  verius  corruptelam,  in  partibus  istis  regia  potestas 
omnia  bona  temporalia  illius  ecclesie  Armachane  in  continenti,  post 
mortem  predicti  Johannis  Bull,  immediati  predecessoris,  connscavit  et  ad 
libitum disposuit  bona  hujusmodi  mobilia.  Et  in  adventu  predicti  Octaviani, 
absque  magna  pecuniarum  summa  terras  temporales  ad  ipsam  ecclesiam,  ut 
premittitur,  pertinentes,  sic,  ut  prefertur,  confiscatas,  idem  Octavianus  e 
manibus  regiis  ad  eandem  ecclesiam  et  possessionem  eiusdem  reducere  non 
potuit,  omni  spe  euulsa  restitucionis  predictorum  bonorum  mobilium 
ecclesie  predicte  temporalium,1  et  alia  incumbentia  onera,  eadem  ecclesia 
ad  tantam  de  venit  inopiam  et  pauperiem,  quod  idem  Octavianus  Archiepis- 
copus  ex  fructibus,  redditibus,  et  proventibus  illius  ecclesie  Armachane,  ut 
Archiepiscopalis  dignitas  ac  consuetudo  istius  patrie  Hibernie  exigunt, 
nequaquam  potest  se  decenter  sustentare,  nec  onera  sibi  incumbencia  pre- 
dicta  perferre  valet.  Item  interrogatus,  TJtrum  prece  vel  precio,  favore, 
odio,  munere,  vel  timore,  premissa  deponit,  dixit  quod  non,  seel  solum- 
modo  pro  veritate. 
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Prater  Johannes  Nelane,  Prior  domns  seu  prioratus  Sancti  Leonardi  de 
Dundalk,  Armachane  diocesis,  ordinis  Cruciferorum  snb  regula  et  obser- 
vancia  sancti  Augustini  degencium,  tertius  testis,  sexagenarius  et  nltra 
productus,  admissus,  juratus,  et  diligenter  cxaininatus,  interrogatus, 
Utrum  novit  Johannem  Eoxhels,  professorem  ordinis  fratrum  Minorum, 
et  Edmundum,  electos  Archicpiscopos  Armachanos,  dixit  Quod  nun- 
quam  novit  nec  vidit  predictum  Johannem ;  sed  vidit  et  bene  novit 
predictum.  Edmundum  hie  in  Hibernia.  Item  interrogatus,  Utrum  novit 
vel  audivit  quod  prefatus  Johannes  et  Edmundus,  electi  Archiepiscopi 
Armachani,  literas  suarum  promocionum  presentarunt,  et  pro  eisdem 
literis  cam  ere  Apostolice  satisfecerunt,  et  possessionem  regiminiset  adminis- 
tracionis  bonorum  dicte  ecclesie  Armachane  unquam  assecuti  fuerunt? 
Dixit  et  concordat  in  omnibus  cum  primo  preconteste  suo,  et  dixit  quod 
presens  fuit  apud  domum  fratrum  Minorum  de  Dundalk  predicto  quando 
communicacione  inter  ipsum  Edmundum,  electum  Archiepiscopum,  ac 
Decanum  et  Capitulum  predicte  ecclesie  Armachane  de  admissione  ejus- 
dem  Edmundi  ad  Archiepiscopatum  Armachanum,  per  ipsum  Edmundum 
desiderata,  habita,  dicti  Dccanus  et  Capitulum  prenominatum  Edmund- 
um ad  Archiepiscopatum  Armachanum  admittere,  et  crucem  ecclesie 
Armachane  ante  Archiepiscopos  Armachanos,  tocius  Hibernie  Primates, 
hactenus  deferri  solitam  et  consuetam,  sibi  tradere  absque  presentatione 
literarum  sue  promotionis  ad  dictum  Archiepiscopatum  penitus  dene- 
garunt.  Et  ista  perfectius  novit,  quia  dictus  Edmundus,  quamdiu  circa 
negocium  illius  admissionis  remansit  in  Dundalk  predicto,  fuit  hospitatus 
cum  isto  fratre  Johanne,  teste  deponcnte,  et  in  camera  sua  infra  suum  pre- 
dictum prioratum ;  et  iste  idem  testis  comitivavit  eundem  Edmundum 
quamdiu  circa  predictum  negocium  remansit  in  Dundalk.  In  ceteris  vero 
dixit  et  concordat  cum  predicto  primo  preconteste  suo  quo  ad  statum 
ecclesie  ALrmachane  predicte  ac  dicti  Octaviani  Archiepiscopi.  Et  inter- 
rogatus dixit,  se  non  prece  nec  precio,  amore  vel  odio,  favore,  munere  vel 
timore,  premissa  deponit,  ymmo  solius  veritatis  instancia. 

Johannes  Delahide,  literatus,  Burgensis  et  Aldermannus  ville  de 
Drogheda,  Armachane  diocesis,  etatis,  ut  credit,  sexaginta  annorum,  quartus 
testis  in  hac  parte  productus,  in  forma  juris  juratus,  admissus,  et  diligen- 
ter examinatus,  interrogatus  primo,  Utrum  novit  Johannem  Eoxhcls  et 
Edmundum,  quondam  electos  Archiepiscopos  Armachanos,  dixit  quod  non 
novit  neque  vidit  predictum  Johannem  Eoxhcls,  sed  vidit  dictum  Edmund- 
um, et  bene  novit  cum  in  Drogheda  prcdicta  rcsidentem,  cum  quo  satis 
familiariter  iste  testis  deponens  quamplurics  fuerat  convcrsatus.  Item 
interrogatus,  Utrum  novit  vel  audivit  quod  unquam  predicti  Johannes 
Eoxhcls,  et  Edmundus,  electi  Archiepiscopi  Armachani,  literas  suarum  pro- 
mocionum presentarunt,  et  pro  eisdem  Camcrc  Apostolice  satisfecerint 
ac  possessionem  regiminis  et  administracionis  bonorum  ecclesie  Armach- 
ane assecuti  fuerunt,  dixit,  Quod  dictus  Johannes  Eoxhcls  nunquam  ad 
ccclcsiam  Armachanam  per  Decanum  et  Capitulum  ejusdem  fuerat  ad- 
missus, quia  nunquam  ad  Hibcrniam  venit,  nec  literas  sue  promocionis  ad 
Ardiiopiscopatum  prefate  ecclesie  Armachane  Decano  et  Capitulo  unquam 
presentavit.  Et  credit  et1  audivit,  quod  camcrc  Apostolicen  on  satisfecit, 
co  quod  literas  sue  promotionis  presentandas  non  habuit.    Et  quamvis  pre- 
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dictus  Ednrandus  ad  Hiberniam  venit,  nunquam  tamen  per  Decanum  et 
Capitulum  predicte  ecclesie  Armachane  ad  Archiepiscopatum  Armachanum, 
pro  eo  quod  non  presentavit  eis  literas  sue  promociouis  ad  Archiepiscopa- 
tum predictum,  fuerat  admissus,  nec  possessionem  regiminis  et  administra- 
tions bonorum  spiritualium,  neque  eorum  que  jurisdictionis  sunt  illius 
ecclesie  Armachane  unquam  novit  dictum  Edmundum  fuisse  assecutum, 
et  hanc  reddit  pro  se  rationem,  quod  cum  iste  testis  deponens  noverit 
memoratum  Edmundum,  cum  domicilio  suo,  in  villa  de  Drogheda  predicta, 
ubi  iste  idem  testis  deponens  per  longa  tempora  dinoscitur  commorari, 
certo  tempore  personaliter  residere,  ac  in  ecclesia  parochiali  Sancti  Petri 
de  Drogheda  predicta,  Armachane  diocesis,  verbum  Dei  predicasse,  ac 
missas  ibidem  in  pontificalibus  celebrasse,  ac  per  dictam  villam  multociens 
ambulasse  et  equitasse,  tamen  in  suarum  missarum  celebracionibus  pub- 
licis,  etiam  festis  anni  maioribus,  presertim  in  festo  Nativitatis  Domini, 
eundem  Edmundum  uti  pallio,  nec  in  ambulacionibus  predictis  signum 
Archiepiscopale,  crucem  videlicet,  vexillum  dominicum  ante  se  deferri. 
Sed  nec  uti  in  diocesi  nec  provincia  Armachana  iurisdictione  ordinaria 
nunquam  videbat,  quinymmo  tempore  eiusdem  Edmundi  in  Hibernia 
commorantis,  Octavianum  modernum  Archiepiscopum  Armachanum,  tocius 
Hibernie  Primatem,  tunc  vero  auctoritate  Apostolica  illius  ecclesie 
Armachane  in  spiritualibus  et  temporalibus  Gubernatorem,  sub  certis  modo 
et  forma,  prout  in  Uteris  Apostolicis  inde  directis  plenius  dicitur  contineri, 
deputatum,  iste  testis  deponens  vidit  et  bene  novit  omnia  que  juris- 
dictionis sunt  per  diocesem  et  provinciam  Armachanam  realiter  exercuisse. 
Item  interrogatus  de  statu  ecclesia,  ut  alii  supradicti  dixit,  et  concordavit 
in  omnibus  cum  prefato  fratre  "Willelmo  Stradyll,  Priore,  preconteste  suo, 
adclendo  quod  vidit  omnia  bona  temporalia  in  continenti  post  mortem 
Johannis  Bull,  Archiepiscopi  Armachani,  tocius  Hibernie  Primatis,  imme- 
diati  prenominati  Octaviani  in  ecclesia  Armachana  predecessoris,  per 
quendam  Thomam,  tunc  Comitem  Kildarie,  Locumtenentem  domini  Regis 
Anglie  in  Hibernia,  auctoritate  regia  omnino  confiscari.  Et  interrogatus, 
Utrum  prece  vel  precio,  et  cetera  ut  supra,  ista  deponit,  dixit,  quod  non, 
sed  solummodo  pro  veritate. 

Quibus  testibus  in  forma  predicta  examinatis,  in  contumaciam  predic- 
torum  mercatorum,  nullo  modo,  ut  premittitur,  comparencium,  procedentes 
parti  predicti  domini  Octaviani  Archiepiscopi,  per  suum  predictum  pro- 
curatorem  legitime  comparenti,  terminum  in  proximum,  videlicet,  decimum 
septimum  diem  mensis  Augusti  tunc  proximi  sequentis,  assignavimus  in 
eadem  capella  Sancti  Mcholai  ad  secundo  producendum  in  causa  huiusmodi ; 
presentibus  adtunc  Thoma  Ledewych,  presbitero,  perpetuo  Yicario  ecclesie 
parochialis  Sancti  Eyntani  de  Drummyn,  Armachane  diocesis,  Robertn 
Chepman,  apparitore  curie  Armachane,  et  Johanne  Broun,  Midesiso 
diocesis  laico.  Quo  quidem  decimo  septimo  die  mensis  Augusti,  nos  in 
capella  predicti  Sancti  Mcholai  sedentes  iudicialiter  pro  tribunali,  ad  desi- 
derium  termini  prout  justum  foret  procedere  volentes,  partes  predictas 
fecimus  publico  preconizari ;  quibus  preconizatis,  parte  prelibati  domini 
Octaviani  Archiepiscopi,  per  supradictum  fratrem  Johannem  Wod,  Priorem 
suum  procuratorem  legitime  deputatum,  in  judicio  comparente  ac  asserente, 
se  certas  literas  et  evidencias  que  in  hac  causa  pro  parte  dicti  domini 
Octaviani,  domini  sui,  quo  ad  intentionem  suam  firmandam  et  probandam 
facere. 
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No.  VII. 

A.D.  1488. — Eegist.  Octaviani,  fol.  251  a. 

Ad  Fontificem  quemdam. 

Pater  reverendissime  et  domine  mi  specialis,  precordiali  previa  recommen- 
dacione  Quia  proculdubio  confidimus  et  speramus,  quod  nostrarum  quietis 
et  salutis  prosperitatem,  et  honoris  nostri  conservacionem,  sincero  corde 
promovere  dignabitur  vestra  grata  benignitas  paternalis,  nos  audacius 
presumentes  iunatam  gratitudinem  vestram  ad  preseus  propulsare  conamur, 
cum  uos  angustiis  undique  vallatos  conspicimus,  et  cor  nostrum  merens  et 
languidum  gravissima  nostre  quietis  inimica  multipharie  nostre  future 
tribulationis  perplexitas  inquietat.  Yos,  bone  pater,  per  alias  nostras  certi 
tenoris  literas,  nostrum  ad  serenissimum  dominum  nostrum  Eegem,  pro 
Cancellariatus  officio  nobis  in  Hibernia  prosequendo,  rationabilibus  de  causis 
in  pretaxatis  literis  nostris  preinsertis,  promotorem  constituimus  et 
patronum,  eisdem  prioribus  literis  adherentes,  id  idem  in  eis  exprse- 
sis  per  vestram  eandem  paternitatem  avidius  expediri  rogantes,  vestras 
aures  inf  estare  compellimur,  turn  quia  mine  nobis  indies  prorumpuntur,  et 
nova,  ut  vobis  scripsimus  retro  temporibus  per  literas  (apices)  Kildariensis 
Comitis  nobis  directas,  quas  asseruimus  literis  nostris  predictis  interclusas 
fuisse,  sed  nuncii  festinancia  tunc  temporis  dimissas  presentibus  desti- 
namus  interclusas,  incitamenta  indies  insurgere  non  desistunt,  turn  etiam 
nisi  vestra,  cujus  religionis  favor,  fidei  et  devocionis  integritas,  et  aliarum 
vestrarum  virtutum  insignia  titulo  multiplicis  fiducie  et  commendacionis 
attollunt,  et  serenissimi  domini  nostri  Eegis  predicti  sublevamine  nacti  vel 
freti,  tanto  incutimur  nostre  fidelitatis  versus  eundem  dominum  nostrum 
Begem  intuitu  timore,  preterita  dudum  adversariorumejusdem  domini  Eegis 
iultrice  malicia,  in  promptu  ad  amara  declinandi  litora  paupertatis  ad  vos 
tanquam  ad  bonum  protectorem  paternali  amore  in  hujusmodi  et  quibus- 
cunque  aliis  concurrentibus  negociis,  venimus  omnia  postulaturi.  Tamen  si 
compctitorum  memorati  Cancellariatus  officii,  et  maxime  fratris  nostri 
Midensis  episcopi,  nostri  sufTraganei,  aliter  non  poterit  importunitas  com- 
pesci,  vobismet  ipsis,  salva  correctione  paternali,  ad  tollendum  petencium 
vota,  idem  Cancellariatus  officium  in  Hibernia  paterne  clemencie  placeat 
apprehcndere,  et  nos  vobis  in  dicto  officio  conjungi,  ut  puta  retroactis  tem- 
poribus Cancellarii  Hibcrnie  magnatibus  Anglic  conjungi  consuevcrunt, 
vobis  [in  talibus  que  terra  ista  producunt  cxenniis  quamquam  minime  pre- 
ciosis,]  in  omnibus  prclibatum  officium  concernentibus,  rcspondebimus  ad 
nutum.  Teste  Deo,  ex  hoc  temporalc  lucrum  non  querimus,  sedcupimusutnon 
calcentur  colla  fidelium,  et  exaltentur  cornua  perversorum.  Unurti  pater 
equidem  palfridum,  licet  vestre  minus  (lignum  paternitati,  sed  alicui 
vestrorum  f amiliarium  quodammodo  competentcm,  pcrbajulum  prescntium 
destinamus,  ilium  implorantes  ad  presens  gratanter  admitti  serenissimo 
domino  nostro,  Eegi  predicto,  pro  quo  nostre  sibi  fidelitatis  instancia 
infesta  passi  sumus  hactenus  vitupera  metuentcs  tamen  vim  et  scandalum, 
pro  co  propterea  impostcrum  nos  passuros ;  unum  vestre  quoque 
paternitati  predicte  aptum  ut  remur  alium,  palfridos  nondum  compe- 
tentcr  pastos  in  brevi  transmissuri,  unacum  aliis,  quamquam  exiguis  terre 
propinis,  non  tamen  raro,  sed,  Deo  dantc,  vicibus  itcratis.  Ideo,  domine,  mi 
reverendissime  pensatis  intrinsecc  prenarratis,  vestra  mansuetudo  cle- 
mcntissima  mira  solens  pietate  compati  desolatos,  ad  stimulos  amaris- 
simos  quibus  sic  pungimur  liiis  dicbus  oculos  advertere  jam  dignetur 
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benevolencie  specialis.  Ita  quod  instancia  vestra,  bone  pater,  diligencius 
mediante,  nostra  pretacta  negocia  dicto  domino  nostro  Eegi  serenissimo, 
vestre  vive  vocis  oraculo  planius  si  libeat  exponenda  cnm  majori 
diligencia,  graciosius  acceptentur.  Nobis  qnippe  nt  opinamur  habilio- 
rem  citra  tamen  nostre  persone  jactanciam  seu  vanam  gloriam,  et 
aliorum  Hibernie  magnatnm  et  prelatorum  vilipendium  et  detractionem, 
et  dicto  domino  nostro  Eegi  ad  dictum  exercendum  in  Hibernia  Cancel- 
lariatus  officium  utiliorem  et  magis  fidelem  non  invenietis.  Has 
denique  pater  et  alias  nostras  vobis  transmissas  literas  nemini  quesu- 
mus  exhiberi,  ne  tumultu  quorundam  fervencium  nobilium  bonis  et  tem- 
poralibus  orbati,  dimissa  cura  pastorali  ad  alias  nos  cogamur  transferre 
partes,  seu  prohdolor  latitare  eminus  in  occulto. 

No.  VIII. 

A.D.  1488.— Eegist.  Octaviani,  fol.  252. 

Litere  reverendi  Domini  ad  N.  super  Coronatione. 

Veneeaeilis  in  Christo  pater,  congrua  commendacione  premissa,  paterni- 
tatem  vestram  non  optamus  quod  prophano  coronacionis  pueri  in  Hibernia 
sceleri,  me  solo  excepto,  nullus  instetit  manif  este.  Qua  in  re  me  maximis 
subjeci  periculis  vite,  cum  Lincolniensis  Comes  michi  tunc  rabiosam 
invidiam  invidens,  Comitem  Kyldarie  inordinata  adiens  iracundia,  potes- 
tatem  quesivit  pariter  et  licenciam  jura  regalia  in  contradicentibus  actui 
hujusmodi  realiter  exequendi.  Attamen  quanquam  dictus  Comes  Kylda- 
riensis  quod  dictus  Lincolniensis  desideravit  in  ea  parte  eo  instanti 
abnuit,  benevolenciam  supradicti  Kyldariensis  et  aliorum  procerum  et 
primorum  cum  eodem  in  actu  hujusmodi  prophano  participantium  cor- 
dialem  me  adipisci  hactenus  non  sentim,  ymmo  in  ambiguitatis  amissionis 
bonorum  et  temporalium  meorum  perplexitate  indies  permanere  compellor. 
Et  licet  prefatus  Kyldariensis  et  alii  quidam  magnates  et  primores 
Hibernie  strenuo  viro,  Eicardo  Eggecombe,  militi,  serenissimi  domini  nostri 
Eegis  Henrici  invictissimi  in  hac  parte  Commissionario  nuper  in  Hiber- 
niam  destinato,  et  nomine  dicti  domini  nostri  Eegis,  homagium  et  fideli- 
tatis  juramentum  prestiterint,  nichilominus,  carectem  antiqui  fomitis  in  eis 
contra  me  adhuc  remanere  conspicio.  Nam  milite  predicto  ut  opinor  non- 
dum  in  Angliam  applicato,  nova  contra  me,  sicuti  in  Uteris  quas  presenti- 
bus  interclusas  vobis  transmitto  lacius  continetur,  incitamenta  moverunt ; 
instigante,  utestimo,  venerabilifratremeo,  fratre  Johanne,  MidensiEpiscopo, 
meo  suffraganeo,  qui  in  ambaciatorem  dicti  Kyldariensis  atque  magnatum 
ad  Eegem  transmittendus  est  festinanter,  quique  bilingui  sermone  primo 
predicans  in  coronacione  pretacta,  genealogiam  pueri  predicti  de  facto  coron- 
ati  recitans,  nullum  preter  ipsum  titulum  ad  coronam  Anglie  habere,  post- 
modum  vero  jam  noviter  in  presencia  militis  supradicti,  econtrario,  ut 
audivi,  genealogiam  Eegis  Henrici  repetens,  nullum  preter  ipsum  publice 
predicavit  regni  Anglie  habere  titulum  ad  coronam  :  materiam  quippe 
hujusmodi  novorum  incitamentorum  vestre  predicte  patemitati  me  con- 
venit  explanare.  Post  predictam  coronacionem  de  facto  celebratam,  pre- 
nominatus  Comes  Kildariensis  quoddam,  nomine  dicti  Coronati,  magnum 
tenuit  consilium,  in  quo  domini  spirituales  in  eodem  consilio  comparentes,  me 
tamen  absentepersonaliter,  conscienciarum  suarummorsibusvulnerati,  quod- 
dam subsidium  ad  sacrosanctam  sedem  Apostolicampro  absolucione  a  senten- 
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ciis  et  censuris,  quas  f orsan  novos  tumultus  contra  Regem  predictum  susci- 
tantes  incurrerunt,  obtinenda,  destinandum  concesserunt  super  Hibernie 
clero.  Et  postquam  predictus  Serenissinius  dominus  noster  Rex,  ex  sue 
benignitatis  gracia,  generalem  absolucionem  expensis  suis  propriis  obtinuit 
in  ea  parte  petentibus ;  dictus  Comes  Kyldariensis,  nitens  subsidium  hujus- 
modi  contra  formam  concessionis  ejusdem  in  proprios  usus  et  utilitatem 
pro  suis  apud  Regem  expediences  hac  vice  negociis  convertere,  michi 
reclamanti  et  alleganti  quod,  cessante  causa,  cessare  debet  et  effectus, 
Tolentique  clero  meo  defendere  pro  posse,  noviter  nocere  demolitur, 
asserens  me  semper  sibi  et  toto  corpori  terre  contrarium  fore.  Et  scio 
pro  certo  quod,  si  contingat  dictum  Comitem  Kyldarie  regimen  Hibernie 
regia  auctoritate  obtinere,  ac  Cancellarium  Hibernie  ad  nutum  suum  ordi- 
nare,  spes  non  est  michi  quietis  in  Hibernia,  et  tunc  infideles  domino  nostro 
predicto  gaudebunt.  Et  ego  pro  fidelitatis  mee  bravio  obprobrium  atque 
dispendium  invidi  rancoris  reportabo.  Si  tamen  predictus  Serenissimus 
dominus  Rex  me  de  Cancellariatus  officio  Hibernie  providere  dignaretur, 
tanta  columpna  suffultus  partem  dicti  domini  mei  Regis  contra  suos 
adversarios  f  orcius  possem  sustentare,  et  dictum  Comitem  et  alios  michi  et 
dicto  domino  meo  contrarios  minus  ponderare.  Quamobrem  vestre  pre- 
dicte  paternitati  precibus  quibus  possum  supplico  instanter,  quatenus 
dicto  domino  meo  Regi  premissa  suggerentes  mee  quieti  in  dicto  Cancella- 
riatus officio  michi  obtinendo  adminiculum  adhibeatis.  Et  si  paternitas 
vestra  me  consulerit,  ad  Angliam  personaliter  accedam.  Quidquid  vero 
paternitas  vestra  viderit  faciendum  in  premissis,  me  cum  latore  presencium 
literatorie  dignetur  celeriter  certificare. 


No.  IX. 

A.D.  1497.— Regist.  Octaviani,  fol.  329  b. 

Gerolde,  Erie  of  Kyldwe,  Deputie  Lieutenant  of  Irland, 

To  our  Right  trustie  and  welbeloved  "Water  Howth,  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Kynges  Eschekere  in  Irland  Gretyng.  And  where  we  bene  agreed  and 
accord  with  the  mooste  Reverend  fadre  in  criste  Octavyane  Archebisshipp 
of  Ardmagh,  Prymate  of  all  Irland  in  all  matiers  conccrnyng  our  souve- 
rayn  lorde  the  Kyng  as  twychyng  the  saide  mooste  reverend  fadre  in 
cryste  is  absentie  out  of  the  land  withowte  sufficient  licence.  And  in  all 
other  matters  moved  agayns  the  saide  Archebisshipp  and  Prymate  and  his 
vicaries  generals  in  his  absentie  in  the  saide  Kinges  eschekere,  for  the 
which  the  moost  reverend  fadre  have  made  with  us  a  fyne.  We  will 
that  ye  discharge  the  saide  mooste  reverende  fadre  in  criste,  and  his  saide 
vicaries  generals  of  all  maner  actions,  amerciamentcs,  fies  and  fynes  con- 
cernynge  our  sayde  souverayne  lorde  the  Kyng,  movod  before  this  tyme 
agayns  thaym,  or  any  of  thaym,  in  the  said  eschekere.  And  awarde  and 
gyve  the  said  mooste  Reverend  fadre,  and  his  saide  vicaries  generals 
acq uytaunces  uppon  the  premisses  asfele  as  ncde  shall  require.  Yevenatt 
Athyrde  undre  our  private  Scale,  the  day  of  Januar,  the  reigne  of 

Kyng  Henry  the  vii.th,  the  xii.  yere. 


PEOCEEDINGS  AND  PAPEES. 


At  a  General  Meeting,  held  at  the  apartments  of  the 
Association,  Butler  House,  Kilkenny,  on  Wednesday, 
April  7th,  1875: 

Charles  James,  M.  B.,  L.  R.  C.  S.  L,  in  the  Chair; 

Mr.  Egan  called  attention  to  the  propriety  of  urging 
on  the  Commissioners  of  Education  the  desirability  of 
giving  the  same  encouragement  to  the  National  School 
Teachers  to  instruct  the  pupils  in  Irish  as  in  French  and 
Latin.  He  suggested  the  passing  of  the  following 
Resolution : — 

"  That  in  order  to  raise  up  scholars  able  to  translate  onr  priceless  Irish 
MSS.,  and  to  preserve  the  Irish  tongue  from  being  lost,  we  the  Members 
of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland,  strongly 
recommend  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  the  importance  of 
paying  for  the  teaching  of  Irish  by  the  National  School  Teachers,,  on  the 
same  scale  as  for  Latin  and  French." 

Mr.  Graves  said  he  would  propose  the  Resolution 
with  great  pleasure.  He  believed  what  was  suggested 
would  not  lead  to  the  preservation  of  Irish  as  a  spoken 
language  amongst  the  people,  but  rather  the  reverse ; 
however,  it  would  tend  largely  to  its  preservation  for 
literary  purposes,  which  was  most  desirable,  independent 
even  of  national  sentiment.  The  importance  of  the 
Celtic  language  was  now  fully  recognised  by  scholars 
throughout  Europe. 

The  Resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 


4th  ser.,  vol.  m. 
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The  following  new  Members  were  elected : — 

The  Royal  Library,  Berlin,  per  Messrs.  Asher  &  Co., 
13,  Bedford-street,  Covent  Garden,  London ;  and  Denis 
A.  O'Leary,  Kilbolane  Cottage,  Charleville,  Co.  Cork : 
proposed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Graves. 

Patrick  J.  Cogan,  Ballyragget :  proposed  by  the  Rev. 
Philip  Moore,  P.  P. 

Mrs.  Ranyard,  43,  Hunter-street,  Brunswick-square, 
London :  proposed  by  Mrs.  Barrett. 


The  following  Presentations  were  received,  and  thanks 
voted  to  the  donors  : — 

u  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  year  1872  :  "  presented 
by  the  Institution. 

"  Proceedings  of  the  New  England  Historic  and 
Genealogical  Society,  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  1875 :  " 
presented  by  the  Society. 

"  American  Journal  of  Numismatics,"  Vol.  IX., 
No.  4 :  presented  by  the  Boston  Numismatic  Society. 

£ i  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Ire- 
land," Vol.  IV.,  part  1,  new  series :  presented  by  the 
Society. 

"  The  Archaeological  Journal,"  No.  124  :  presented 
by  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 

' i  The  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Associ- 
ation," December,  1874,  and  March,  1875  :  presented  by 
the  Association. 

"  Archaeologia  Cambrensis,"  Nos.  21  and  22,  fourth 
series :  presented  by  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Associ- 
ation. 

"  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,"  No. 
16  :  presented  by  the  Institution. 

"  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,"  Vol.  IV.,  Nos.  1  and  2  :  joresented 
by  the  Institute. 

"  Transactions  of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeo- 
logical Society,"  part  XIII. 
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"  Transactions  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire,"  Vol.  II. ,  third  series :  presented  by  the 
Society. 

"  The  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History 
Society  Magazine,"  No.  43  :  presented  by  the  Society. 

"  The  Peliquary,"  No.  59 :  presented  by  Llewellyn 
Jewitt,  F.  S.  A.,  &c. 

"  The  Pibbon  Informer  :  a  Tale  of  Lough  Erne,"  by 
Peter  Magennis  :  presented  by  the  Author. 

A  stone  celt  which  had  been  turned  up  by  the  plough 
on  his  land :  presented  by  Samuel  Atkin,  Whitefort,  Co. 
Wexford. 

A  silver  three-p^nny  of  George  III.,  1763  :  presented 
by  the  Key.  Martin  A.  Holohan,  Vicar  of  the  Franciscan 
Convent,  Dublin. 

A  gutta-percha  cast  from  a  piece  of  bronze,  about 
five  inches  long,  by  one  wide,  ornamented  with  figures 
apparently  representing  griffins,  found  amongst  the 
rocks  at  Lough  Fea,  in  the  barony  of  Farney,  in  the  Co. 
Monaghan,  in  the  summer  of  1874 :  presented  by  Evelyn 
Philip  Shirley,  F.  S.  A.,  &c. 

A  drawing  of  an  elaborately-ornamented  fictile  ves- 
sel, found  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's  Ping,  near  Dun- 
garvan,  Co.  Waterford :  the  urn  stood  about  four  inches 
high,  and  was  about  the  same  in  diameter  at  its  widest 
part :  presented  by  Dr.  Martin,  Portlaw. 

Patrick  Watters,  M.  A.,  Town  Clerk  of  Kilkenny, 
exhibited  the  confirmation  by  the  Irish  Government  of 
his  grandfather's  (Mr.  William  Watters)  appointment  as 
Town  Clerk  of  Kilkenny,  bearing  date  October  23,  1772, 
as  also  that  of  his  father's  (Mr.  John  Watters),  and  also 
that  of  his  own  appointment  to  the  same  office,  bearing 
date,  respectively,  May  2,  1794,  and  September  18,  1834. 

Mr.  Graves  observed,  that  the  succession  to  the  office 
of  Town  Clerk  in  the  Watters  family  for  three  genera- 
tions, and  extending  from  nearly  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  to  the  present  day,  threw  light  on  the  circum- 
stance of  the  highly  interesting  muniments  of  the  Kil- 
kenny Corporation  having  been  so  safely  preserved  to 
the  present  time.  They  had  found  three  careful  and 
faithful  custodians,  in  succession,  at  a  period  when  such 
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collections  of  documents  usually  had  suffered  most  from 
the  neglect  and  indifference  of  those  to  whose  care  they 
had  been  entrusted. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Vignoles  laid  before  the  Meeting 
a  manuscript  History  of  Ireland  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  had  been  sent  by 
Mr.  E.  M'Clintock,  of  the  Dublin  Post  Office,  for  exhibi- 
tion to  the  Meeting.  Mr.  M'Clintock  was  anxious  to 
procure  a  purchaser  for  it  for  a  friend  of  his,  who  is  the 
proprietor  of  this,  as  also  of  two  other  similar  MS.  yolumes, 
one  being  the  History  of  England,  the  other  of  Scotland. 
The  penmanship  was  most  admirable,  and  the  labour 
devoted  to  the  illustrations  of  the  pedigrees  and  armorial 
bearings  of  the  different  Irish  regal  families  must  have 
been  vast.  It  did  not  appear  on  what  authorities  the 
history  was  founded,  but  it  was  very  full  and  compre- 
hensive. 

The  Eev.  James  Graves  exhibited  a  fine  sixteenth 
century  standing  cup.  The  bowl  was  a  cocoa-nut  shell,  on 
which  were  carved  the  arms  of  England,  and  the  initials 
E.  E.,  for  Elizabeth  Eegina.  The  foot  and  cover  were 
silver,  and  were  connected  with  each  other  by  four  bars 
of  silver  extending  down  the  bowl.  On  the  rim  beneath 
the  cover,  which  opened  with  a  hinge,  was  an  inscription 
in  cursive  letters  of  the  last  century,  as  follows: — Her 
Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  Glorious  Memory,  gave  this  Cup 
to  the  Right  Revd.  Jonas  Wheeler,  when  he  was  promoted 
to  the  See  of  Ossory.  Mrs.  Sarah  Wheeler,  Relict  of  a  De- 
scendant from  him,  Daughter  to  Archbishop  Vesey,  and  Sister 
of  Bishop  Vesey,  presented  it  to  Dr.  Richard  Pococke,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  who  leaves  it  to  his  Successors  Bishops  of 
Ossory. 

The  family  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Ossory  had  handed 
over  the  cup  at  his  decease,  and  it  was  at  present  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Kough,  the  Registrar  of  the  Diocese,  who 
had  permitted  him  (Mr.  Graves)  to  exhibit  it  to  the 
Meeting.  He  had  got  it  photographed,  and  he  hoped  it 
would  be  engraved  for  the  Association's  "Journal,"  as  it 
was  interesting  alike  as  to  its  form  and  historical  asso- 
ciations. The  Wheeler  family,  now  represented  by  Sir 
Charles  Wheeler  Cuffe,  Bart.,  was  founded  in  Kil- 
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kenny  by  Bishop  Wheeler.  The  c 1  Hall-mark  "  on  the  cup 
showed  the  date  of  its  fabrication  to  be  some  time  in  the 
year  1565.  There  was,  however,  obviously  an  error 
in  the  inscription.  Jonas  Wheeler  was  not  appointed 
to  the  See  of  Ossory  for  ten  years  after  the  death  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  appointment  was  made  by 
James  I.  (to  whom  Ware  states,  the  Bishop  was  Chap- 
lain) in  1613.  Dr.  Wheeler  had  previously  been  Dean 
of  Christ's  Church,  Dublin,  from  March,  1594.  The 
interest  attaching  to  the  cup,  then,  could  have  no  con- 
nexion with  Bishop  Wheeler's  nomination  to  the  See  of 
Ossory,  but  arose  from  the  fact  of  its  having  belonged 
to  him,  and  evidently  having  been  a  royal  gift,  as  well 
as  to  its  subsequent  presentation  by  a  member  of  his 
family  to  Bishop  Pococke,  and  its  having  been  arranged 
by  the  latter  prelate  to  descend  to  the  subsequent  Bishops 
of  Ossory  for  the  time  being. 

The  Rev.  James  Graves  exhibited  the  ancient  seal 
and  mace  of  Athenry.  Mr.  Graves  proceeded  to  observe 
that  the  mace  was  of  very  singular  design,  being 
a  clenched  fist,  couped  below  the  wrist,  cast  in  solid 
laten,  or  antique  brass,  measuring  4£  inches  in  length, 
and  3 J  inches  across  the  knuckles ;  it  was  mounted 
on  an  ashen  handle,  about  seven  inches  long.  The 
weight  of  the  whole  was  lib.  14^oz.  It  was,  in  truth,  a 
most  effective  weapon,  and,  as  such,  unlike  the  conven- 
tional " bauble"  into  which  the  maces  of  other  corporate 
towns  had  degenerated.  The  seal,  which  was  also  of 
laten,  and  at  present  riveted  to  a  modern  ash  handle,  was 
engraved  full  size  on  the  acconrpanying  plate ;  it  bore  a 
castle,  from  the  battlements  of  which  arose  two  human 
heads  fixed  on  spikes.  These  heads  were  very  well  de- 
signed, and  characteristically  cut,  bearing  all  the  marks 
of  the  Irish  mode  of  wearing  the  hair  and  beard.  No 
local  tradition  points  to  the  reason  of  these  ghastly  trophies 
appearing  on  this  most  curious  civic  seal ;  but  history  re- 
cords that  two  great  battles  were  fought  here,  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries,  between  the  Irish  and 
the  English,  which  may  well  have  given  cause  for  this 
singular  device.  Athenry,  or  "  The  Ford  of  the  Kings," 
was  the  name  of  a  ford  on  the  streamlet  which  constituted 
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the  western  boundary  of  Hymany,  the  principality  of 
O'Kelly,  in  the  present  county  of  Galway.  The  castle 
and  town,  afterwards  built  on  this  spot  by  the  Anglo- 
Normans,  was  anciently  called  Anry,  a  phonetic  form  of 
the  Irish  name,  given  as  Enry  on  the  seal  of  the 
town.  It  was,  however,  better  known  as  Athenry.  One 
of  its  castles  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  King  John, 
but  he  never  crossed  the  Shannon.  That  Athenry  was 
a  fortified  town  of  some  importance  before  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  was  evident  from  the  fact  of  Jordan 
de  Exeter,  sheriff  of  Connaught,  and  the  English  settlers 
having  found  it  sufficiently  strong  to  be  occupied,  when, 
on  Lady  Day  in  harvest,  a.d.  1249,  "the  Irish  nobility 
of  Connaught  went  to  Athenrie  to  prey  and  spoil 
that  toune,"  as  we  were  informed  by  Mac  Geoghe- 
ghan.  The  English,  not  waiting  to  be  attacked,  sal- 
lied out  of  their  fortifications,  and  the  result  of 
the  battle  was  a  total  defeat  of  the  Irish,  the  death 
of  one  of  their  leaders,  Hugh,  son  of  Hugh,  son  of 
Cathal  Crovderg,  King  of  Connaught,  and  many  other 
chiefs.  This  victory  gave  confidence  to  the  settlers,  and 
in  1310  a  murage  charter  was  granted  to  the  town.  It 
was  possibly  in  allusion  to  the  walling  of  the  town  and 
slaughter  of  the  Irish  that  the  seal  was  designed;  but  the 
design  more  probably  had  special  reference  to  a  second 
and  still  more  famous  defeat  suffered  by  the  Irish  at 
Athenry,  in  1316,  when  Phelim  O'Connor,  King  of  Con- 
naught, and  Teige  O'Kelly,  King  of  Hymany,  and  a  long 
list  of  chiefs,  were  slain,  and  great  numbers  of  the  Irish 
of  Munster,  Meath,  and  Connaught,  fell ;  insomuch  that  it 
led  to  the  subjection  of  their  countries  to  the  English 
rule.  Perhaps,  indeed,  we  might  be  justified  in  assuming 
that  the  two  impaled  heads  represented  those  of  the  two 
Irish  kings  alluded  to.  The  legend  round  the  verge  was : — 

^  sieiLLum  :  aonmuniTOTis  :  DGtyffniu. 

The  age  of  the  seal,  from  its  general  character,  as  well 
as  the  form  of  the  letters  of  the  legend,  must  be  assigned 
at  latest  to  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  it  possessed  more 
importance  than  most  of  our  mediaeval  seals,  as  it  pre- 


Fig.  i. 


BRONZE  CROSS  FOUND  EN  CO. LONGFORD. 
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sented  perhaps  the  only  contemporary  portraiture  of  the 
Irish  mode  of  wearing  the  hair  and  beard  at  that  period. 

The  Association  had  to  thank  Mr.  Wakeman,  who 
had  procured,  through  the  influence  of  the  Eev.  Mark 
Perrin,  this  interesting  exhibition — these  corporate 
insignia  being  in  the  keeping  of  John  Blakeney,  Esq., 
of  Abbert,  Co.  Gralway,  whose  family  were  formerly 
the  patrons  of  the  borough,  and  that  gentleman  hay- 
ing entrusted  them  to  Mr.  Perrin  to  lay  before  the 
Meeting. 

The  Eev.  James  Graves  said  that  he  had  been  asked 
by  Samuel  P.  Close,  architect,  Larne,  to  present  on  the 
part  of  that  gentleman  a  cast  of  the  Customs'  Seal  of 
the  Port  of  Carrickfergus.  This  seal  bore  the  legend 
:-:  sigill'  :  cvstvm^e  :  portvs  :  carrigfergi  :  ano  :-:  1605; 
with  the  letters  I.  R.  (for  J acobus  Rex)  at  each  side  of  a 
shield  charged  with  the  Arms  of  Ireland.  Like  the  Seal 
of  Athenry  it  had,  Mr.  Graves  observed,  an  interesting 
feature  apart  from  its  bearing  on  sphragistic  art,  and 
the  history  of  the  Port  of  Carrickfergus,  for  it  gave  an 
early  representation  of  the  form  of  the  Irish  harp.  An 
engraving  of  the  seal  would  be  found  on  the  accom- 
panying plate. 

Robert  Day,  F.  S.  A.,  kindly  afforded  to  the  Associa- 
tion the  use  of  the  cuts  from  which  was  printed  the 
accompanying  Plate,  and  sent  the  following  observa- 
tions on  a  bronze  Cross  found  in  Co.  Longford : — 

* '  The  accompanying  Plate  represents  the  front  and  back  of  a  bronze 
Cross,  which  was  found  in  the  County  Longford,  in  the  Spring  of  1865, 
and  was  purchased  by  me  from  the  late  P.  Pegan,  of  Killucan.  Fig.  1 
shows  the  beautifully  ornamented  front,  which  is  thickly  overlaid  with  a 
plating  of  gold ;  the  centre  square  compartment  from  which  the  limbs  of 
the  Cross  spring  has  in  its  centre  an  empty  space  which  held  a  jewel, 
probably  a  crystal,  amber,  or  glass  setting.  This,  as  so  often  occurs,  has 
yielded  to  the  effects  of  time  and  been  lost,  but  the  ornamental  work 
around  it,  owing  to  the  protection  which  the  raised  rim  of  the  Cross 
afforded,  has  been  saved  so  well  that  we  can  follow  the  tracery  of  the 
rich  interlaced  work,  which  commences  and  ends  in  animals'  heads.  The 
dexter  arm  of  the  Cross  has  a  well-known  scroll  ornament  at  either  side 
of  a  nondescript  object,  and  the  sinister  limb  has  the  same  scroll,  but 
differently  treated.  The  upper  portion  of  the  Cross  is  entirely  filled  with 
the  full-faced,  rayed,  and  hooded  head,  of  perhaps  the  Redeemer ;  and 
on  the  broken  part  of  the  lower  limb  is  a  crescent  moon-shaped  figure. 
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"  As  everything  pertaining  to  ecclesiastical  ornament  has  its  symboli- 
cal meaning,  so  we  may  infer  that  the  various  devices  on  this  beautiful 
little  relic  of  early  Celtic  art  had  their  symbolic  significance ;  and  as  the 
passive  power  of  nature  has  ever  been  symbolized  by  the  crescent  moon, 
so  its  pale  light  typified  the  gentle  influence  of  the  Gospel  and  its  fructi- 
fying power — its  borrowed  brightness  representing  the  reflected  light  of 
the  Church  derived  from  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  Again,  the  inter- 
laced and  interwoven  line,  like  the  thread  of  life,  was  perhaps  an  emblem 
of  Eternity  in  its  unending  tracery :  and  the  Cross  itself,  as  if  its  Chris- 
tian significance  was  foreshadowed  by  the  Egyptians  of  old,  was  to  them 
as  to  us,  but  in  a  different  sense,  the  emblem  and  type  of  Life. 

"  Pig.  2  shows  the  back  of  the  Cross.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are 
two  portions  of  the  metal  projecting  from  it  which  are  pierced,  and  that 
another  loop  is  on  a  line  with  them  but  not  raised  from  the  surface. 
By  these  it  was  attached  to  some  other  object,  perhaps  a  shrine,  cross,  or 
book-cover." 

George  H.  Kinahan,  M.E.I.  A.,  forwarded  the 
following  paper,  On  Antiquities  in  the  Neighbourhood 
of  Drumdarragh,  Co.  Antrim : — 

"  During  a  short  stay  in  the  Co.  Antrim,  my  attention  was  directed  by 
J.  "Wyley,  Esq.,  of  Drumdarragh  House,  to  antiquities  in  his  neighbourhood, 
many  of  which  are  not  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Maps  (Antrim,  sheets  39 
and  45),  while  most  of  them  appear  to  be  nearly  unknown.  As  they  are 
fast  being  destroyed,  I  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  them.  These  anti- 
quities consist  of : — 

"  1st.  Forts  (Rath  and  Liss),  which  formerly  must  have  been  very 
numerous ;  now  some  are  wholly  removed,  others  are  partially  destroyed, 
while  all  are  more  or  less  injured.  They  seem  for  the  most  part  to  have 
been  built  of  clay,  with  single  round  or  roundish  circumvallations,  but 
a  rectangular  fort  or  lis  occurs  on  the  east  slope  of  the  hill  called  Big  Collin. 

"  2nd.  Moats. — A  large  moat  called  Dunamoy  lies  nearly  a  mile 
north-east  of  Drumadarragh  House.  It  is  about  fifty  feet  high,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  deep  foss,  and  has  a  level  top  about  twenty  yards  in 
diameter.  There  are  also  what  appear  to  have  been  the  sites  of  moats,  now 
removed,  in  other  places,  a  large  one  lying  to  the  north  of  the  hill  called 
Wee  Collin. 

"  3rd.  Cams. — These  seem  to  have  been  very  numerous  in  the  country, 
but  now  most  of  them  are  destroyed.  A  mile  and  a  quarter  north-cast  of 
Drumadarragh  House,  and  a  little  south  of  the  hamlet  called  after  it,  are 
the  ruins  of  Camlea(  Grey  cam).  It  is  not  marked  on  the  map,  and  most 
of  its  stones  have  been  removed  to  mend  roads  and  build  fences.  In  it  an 
nrn  is  said  to  have  been  found  by  a  man  who  was  raising  stones  for  road 
purposes,  but  what  became  of  it  seems  unknown.  No  kistvean  has  as  yet 
been  found,  but  there  seem  to  be  stones  enough  left  to  cover  one.  In 
the  grove  north-east  of  the  earn,  there  is  said  to  be  an  earth-cave,  or  lusca, 
but  it  is  now  closed  up  ;  in  the  field  to  the  west,  extending  from  the  earn, 
is  said  to  be  a  peaty  trench  over  flags.  The  Wliite  Corn — Cam  Maccail 
or  Mb  Call. — The  site  of  this  earn  is  not  marked  on  the  map;  it  is 
situated  about  two  miles  east-north-east  of  Carnlea   in  the  town- 
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land  of  Ballyalbanagh,  and  a  little  north  of  the  hamlet  called  McCalls- 
town.  Prom  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  especially  Mr.  Wilson, 
a  local  antiquarian,  who  kindly  accompanied  me  to  the  different 
places  of  interest,  I  learned  that  sixty  years  ago  it  was  twenty-one 
yards  in  diameter,  and  about  twelve  feet  high;  now  all  the  stones 
have  been  removed.  In  the  centre  of  the  earn  was  found  a  kist- 
vean,  four  feet  long,  by  twenty  inches  wide,  and  twenty  inches  high, 
formed  of  four  stones,  and  covered  by  a  large  flat  whinstone,  two  feet  thick. 
See  accompanying  figs.  1  and  2.    The  cover  stone  has  been  removed  to 


Fig.  i. — Plan  of  Kistvean, 
White  Carn. 


the  side  of  the  field,  while  the  other  stones  are  used  as  hearth-stones,  &c, 
in  the  adjoining  cabin  belonging  to  the  tenant  of  the  land.  In  the  ac- 
companying engraving,  fig.  2  represents  the  kistvean;  one  of  the  end  stones 
is  removed.  In  the  kistvean  near  its  east  end,  on  a  heap  of  ashes,  was  an 
claboratively  sculptured  urn;  this  was  preserved  for  some  time  in  the 


Fig.  3. — Portion  of  Urn  found  in  Kistvean,  White  Carn. 

neighbouring  cabin,  but  now  it  is  destroyed,  and  only  a  small  piece 
could  be  found  at  the  time  of  our  visit.    This  is  shown  in  fig.  3,  while 
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a  restoration  of  the  urn  by  A.  "Wyley,  Esq.,  is  given  in  fig.  4,  who 
calculated  it  to  hare  had  an  internal  circumference  of  22'75  inches  in  the 


Fig.  4. — Restoration  of  Urn  found  in  Kistvean, 
White  Cam. 

widest  part.  The  urn  was  composed  of  ochrey  brown  semi-burnt  clay, 
having  a  black  layer  in  the  centre,  as  shown  in  the  section,  fig.  5 ;  its- 


Fig.  5. — Section  of  ditto. 

thickness  was  about  *38  of  an  inch.  This  kistvean  in  the  "White  Cam 
directs  attention  to  the  structures  classed  under  the  general  name  of 
cromlcac.  If  it  had  not  been  destroyed,  but  only  the  enveloping  heap  of 
stones  removed,  it  might  have  been  called  a  typical  cromleac,  more  espe- 
cially if  one  or  both  of  the  small  east  and  west  stones  had  been  removed. 
In  former  communications  I  have  directed  attention  to  different  kinds  of 
structures  so  classed,  which  here  may  be  given  in  a  continuous  list. 
First,  the  true  altars  so  well  illustrated  in  our  journals  and  elsewhere,  by 
the  late  G.  Y.  Du  Noycr,  M.  R.  I.  A.  Second,  the  Fosleac,  or  dwellings 
built  of  flags,  so  common  in  the  barony  of  Burren,  Co.  Clare,  and  other 
wild  districts.  Third,  Liagactreadh,  or  Pillar  dwellings,  mentioned  in 
the  old  annals.  Fourth,  Kistveans,  or  the  sepulchral  chambers  in  earns  and 
tuaims.  Fifth,  Doorways  into  cahers  or  lisses,  like  those  in  Aran  and 
llinvyle,  Co.  Galway;  and  Sixth,  old  habitations  that  had  formed  cham- 
bers in  high  raths  or  moats,  from  about  which  the  earth  has  now  been 
removed.  It  may  appear  unnecessary  to  enumerate  these,  but  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  those  interested  the  following  peculiarities.  All  true  altars 
seem  to  slope  due  south ;  they  may  be  supported  by  any  number  of  uprights. 
Fosleacs  and  Liagactrcadhs  may  have  been  built  in  any  position,  as  they 
were  erected  similarly  to  houses  at  the  present  day  to  suit  circumstances  or 
fancy ;  the  first  usually  have  a  small  doorway  in  one  side.  Kistveans  nearly 
always  bear  cast  and  west,  although  there  are  a  few  structures  that  seem 
to  have  been  erected  for  this  purpose  that  run  north  and  south ;  in  their 
normal  condition  they  are  closed  all  round.    Doorways  to  cahers  similar 
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to  Fosleacs  were  built  to  suit  circumstances ;  they  are  open  at  both  ends. 
Former  chambers  in  raths  and  moats  may  have  any  bearing  similar  to 
Fosleacs,  and  when  the  stones  of  a  country  easily  quarry  into  nags  or  pil- 
lars, the  roofs  are  supported  on  uprights.  Hunting  cam. — Half  a 
mile  due  east  of  the  site  of  the  White  Carn  is  an  eminence  on 
which  formerly  a  carn  is  supposed  to  have  existed;  now  no  trace 
of  it  remains.  Carndoo  (black  carn).  The  site  of  this  carn  was 
about  a  mile  north-east  of  the  Hunting  carn,  in  a  small  glen  near  the  east 
boundary  of  the  townland  of  Ballybooley,  a  little  north  of  the  road  to 
Ballynure,  and  about  seven  miles  south-west  of  Larne ;  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  Belfast  Naturalist's  Field  Club's  '  Guide  to  Belfast  and  its  Neigh- 
bourhood,' page  206.  Of  it  there  now  only  remains  the  kistvean  and  a 
few  large  stones,  some  lying,  others  standing.  The  kistvean  was  rudely 
built,  and  seemed  to  consist  of  eight  stones,  six  standing,  with  two  hori- 
zontal that  rested  on  four  of  the  others,  the  two  standing  stones  at  the 
south  end  forming  a  sort  of  doorway,  but  the  north  end  of  the  kistvean  is 
also  open.    (See  fig.  6,  annexed.)    A  little  to  the  north-east  of  the  kist- 


Fig.  6. — Plan  of  Kistvean,  Carudoo. 


vean  is  a  square  standing  stone,  while  to  the  east  of  it  is  a  large  horizon- 
tal stone,  said  to  cover  bones.  In  a  field  immediately  west  of  the  carn, 
a  stone  was  dug  up,  the  markings  on  it  being  a  network  of  irregular  rec- 
tilinear scorings ;  there  seems  to  be  no  character  in  the  carvings ;  it 
measures  eight  inches  by  about  eleven ;  a  tracing  is  sent  for  the  members 
of  the  Association.  This  carn  is  supposed  to  be  the  sepulchre  of  Fothadh 
Airgtheach,  Monarch  of  Ireland,  who  was  killed  in  a  battle  at  the  source 
of  Six  Mile  Water,  near  this  place,  in  a.d.  285.  If  this  structure  is  a 
true  kistvean,  it  has  not  the  normal  east  and  west  bearing,  as  it  runs 
nearly  north  and  south.  On  the  summit  of  Ballybooley,  and  north-west 
of  Carndoo,  is  a  carn  called  Carninard.  It  forms  a  conspicuous  object  on 
the  hill,  but  time  did  not  allow  of  its  being  visited  by  us ;  it  is  not 
marked  on  the  Ordnance  Map. 

"  4th.  Zuscas,  or  Earth  caves. — About  two  and  a-half  miles  W.KW.  of 
Carninard,  and  due  north  of  the  hill  called  Wee  Collin,  in  alow  escarpment 
north-east  of  the  stream  called  Killylane  Burn,  and  in  the  west  end  of 
the  townland  of  Killylane,  are  four  Luscas  or  artificial  chambers, 
arranged  in  pairs,  and  bearing  K-65-E.    These  caves  used  to  be  resorted 
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to  by  one  of  the  robber  brothers  O'Hagan,  and  are  now  called  after  him. 
They  are  now  more  or  less  fallen  in,  and  only  one  of  them  can  be  entered; 
it  has  a  single  chamber,  eight  feet  long  by  fonr  wide  and  four  high,  the 
passage  from  it  being  about  two  and  a-half  feet  wide  and  four  long.  The 
walls  are  of  rough  dry  building,  slightly  narrowing  at  top,  the  chamber 
being  covered  by  large  nags.  In  the  field  about  200  yards  to  the  east, 
other  Luscas  are  said  to  have  been  found  while  tilling  the  land.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  caves  are  the  remains  of  old  inclosures,  in  one  of  which  a 
church  existed  formerly  ;  while  to  the  south  of  the  caves  is  the  site  of  an 
ancient  mill-dam  and  mill.  These  remains  seem  to  point  to  the  site  of  a 
considerable  settlement. 

"  5th.  Ancient  road  or  Cash  (casan,  a  path). — About  a  mile  and  a-half 
south  of  theKillylane  caves,  in  a  bog  called  Duncan's  Plow,  an  ancient  road- 
way or  cash  has  been  discovered  while  cutting  turf,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance below  the  original  surface  of  the  bog.  The  following  section,  taken 
at  the  centre  of  the  bog,  shows  its  approximate  position  : — 

4.  Bog  now  cut  away,  about     .       .       .10  feet. 
3.  Flow  bog  (monegay  or  reedy  peat)        .      5  ,, 
2.  Cash  and  deal  corkers.  .       .       .       .  1*5,, 
1.  Black  turf  with  oak  corkers  at  bottom  .     4 -5,, 

21  feet. 

Good  peat,  of  a  depth  of  ten  feet,  is  said  to  have  been  cut  off  the  whole  of 
the  bog,  and  this  probably  is  correct,  from  the  height  the  bog  formerly 
extended  on  to  the  adjoining  upland.  Five  feet  in  depth  still  remains 
above  the  road ;  this  is  of  the  kind  called  monegay  in  Munster,  on  account 
of  its  sedgy  nature,  but  in  Ulster  flow  hog.  It  evidently  accumu- 
lated in  a  marsh  or  swampy  wet  bog.  Associated  with  the  roadway,  and 
on  the  same  horizon,  are  the  roots  or  corkers  of  deals  with  some  fallen 
timber.  The  roadway  was  seven  feet  wide,  formed  of  split  slabs  of  oak, 
laid  transverse  on  longitudinal  stretchers  (fig.  7),  generally  of  round  oak. 
In  the  centre  of  the  bog  there  were  eight  of  the  longitudinal  beams 


Fig.  7.— Ancient  Road  or  Cash. 

(fig.  8) ;  but  to  the  north  and  south,  near  the  upland,  there  seems  to 
have  been  only  three — one  in  the  centre  and  one  at  each  side  (fig.  9). 
To  the  north,  in  one  place,  one  of  the  longitudinal   beams  seems 
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to  be  deal.*    Evidently  the  additional  beams  at  the  middle  of  the  bog 
were  used  to  bridge  over  soft  places,  while  on  the  firmer  turf,  towards  the 
margins,  they  were  unnecessary.  The  lower  black  turf  is  of  quite  a  differ- 
ent nature  to  the  upper,  and  seems  to  have  accumulated,  as  in  an  ordinary 
bog,  in  which  moisture  was  not  excessive.   Now  as  to  the  age  of  the  road- 
way.   In  the  Irish  bog  there  are  three  kinds  of  peat  under  the  "  clear- 
ing," or  non-turf -producing  peat ;  namely,  white  turf  under  the  clearing. 
2nd.  brown  turf ;  and,  3rd.  black  or  stone  turf ;  the  lowest  turf  being  more 
dense  than  that  above  it,  and  each  of  the  layers,  as  they  go  upwards,  being 
thicker,  but  lighter,  than  that  below  it.    The  subject  of  the  growth  of 
bogs  has  been  fully  entered  on  in  a  paper  on  Peat  Bogs,  '  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Science,'  July,  1 874,  pp.  294  et  seq.,  by  the  writer  of  this  notice  ; 
and  from  the  data  there  given  it  was  calculated  that  a  foot  of  black  turf 
took  on  an  average  at  least  400  years  to  accumulate,  while  a  foot  of  brown 
turf  occupied  about  200  years  forming.  To  calculate  the  age  of  the  cash  we 
have  to  consider — First,  the  surface  or  '  clearing,'  the  non-turf -produc- 
ing portion  of  the  bog.    This,  from  what  we  now  see,  seems  to  have  been 
very  thin,  as  scarcely  a  foot  of  clearing  is  over  the  present  turf,  which 
would  not  represent  more  than  about  two  feet  of  undisturbed  naturally 
growing  clearing.    "We  have,  however,  to  remember  that  ' bog  stuff'  is 
extensively  used  for  farming  purposes,  and,  consequently,  at  least  half 
of  the  original  surface  or  clearing  may  have  been  carried  away  for  farm- 
ing purposes :  this  would  give  the  bog,  in  its  normal  state,  four  feet  of 
clearing,  which  is  not  excessive  when  compared  with  the  general  average 
surface  on  the  low-land  or  red  bogs.    Next,  we  have  ten  feet  of  turf  cut 
away,  and  five  feet  still  to  be  cut,  making  in  all  fifteen  feet.    These  fif- 
teen feet  are  said  to  have  been  '  good  turf,'  and  if  so,  brown  turf ;  it  is, 
however,  probable  some  of  it  must  have  been  white  turf,  say  five  feet 
white  and  ten  brown.    Next  comes  the  growth  and  decay  of  the  deal 
forest.    Then  a  period  during  which  the  climate  changed,  and  the  bog 
became  so  dry  and  drained  that  it  was  capable  of  growing  deal  timber. 
At  this  time  the  road  or  cash  was  made,  apparently  prior  to  the  growth 
of  the  deal  timber,  as  no  root  or  'corkers'  of  <jleal  are  found  under  it, 
although  they  occur  in  close  proximity  to  it ;  yet  it  cannot  be  said  deal 
timber  did  not  exist  before  the  cash  was  first  formed,  as  some  of  the  lon- 
gitudinal, stretchers  are  of  deal.    Before  the  deal  forest  age  was  the  time 
in  which  the  four  feet  of  black  peat  took  to  form,  and  prior  to  all  was  the 
oak  forest  age.    Taking  them  in  order  from  below  upwards,  we  have  as 
follows : — 

Years. 

7.  Clearing,  four  feet,    )    ,  .  AA  o   ,  nnn 

6.  White  turf,  five  feet,  ]  at  100  years  a  foot>  •  •  900 
5.  Brown  turf,  ten  feet,  at  200  years  a  foot,  .  .  2000 
4.  Growth  and  decay  of  the  deal  forest,  about  .  .  200 
3.  Time  allowed  for  change  of  climate,  say  .  .  100 
2.  Black  turf,  four  feet,  at  400  years  a  foot,  .  .  1600 
1 .  Growth  and  decay  of  the  oak  forest,  about      .       .  300 

5,100 


*  In  south  and  west  Ireland,  in  the  red  now  under  consideration,  however,  there 
or  lowland  bogs,  deal  timber  seems  never  are  some  deal  corkers,  but  very  few,  associ- 
to  be  found  in  the  oak  zone.   In  the  bog     ated  with  the  oak. 
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Years. 

Brought  forward,    .    .    .    .  5,100 
From  this  will  have  to  be  subtracted  Nos.  1    \  1900 

and  2,  which  would  give  the  age  of  the  >   

road  as  about  1326  B.C.,  or  3200  years  ago.   )  3200 

' c  The  cash  was  used  for  a  considerable  time,  as  some  of  the  oak  board- 
ing was  worn  into  holes,  and  repaired  by  deal  slabs,  laid  across  the  oak 
(fig.  4.)  It  evidently  was  used  during  the  time  the  deal  forest 
was  in  existence,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
flooding  that  destroyed  the  forest.  That  the  place  was  flooded  is  proved 
by  the  nature  of  the  turf  on  the  roadway  and  over  the  deal  timber,  as 
ononegay  turf  will  not  grow  except  in  a  marsh  or  swampy  bog.  It  ap- 
pears remarkable  that  all  marks  of  human  occupation,  such  as  cut  grass, 
ferns,  reeds,  heather,  or  clay,  sands,  and  the  like,  so  common  on  the 
timber  work  in  crannoges,  would  seem  to  have  been  removed  off  the 
surface  of  the  roadway  prior  to  the  bog  beginning  to  grow,  as  no  trace  of 
them  was  observed  in  the  three  sections  of  the  road  now  exposed ;  neither 
could  I  learn  that  any  relics  of  human  manufacture  have  been  found  on 
the  road,  although  in  other  places  a  few  relics  are  said  to  have  been  found. 

"  The  roadway  seems  to  have  been  made  straight  across  the  bog,  but  has 
a  slight  bow  in  the  centre,  towards  the  west ;  this  probably  is  due  to  the 
soft  bog  having  had  a  tendency  to  move  down  stream.  At  the  south  end 
of  the  cash  there  is  a  crag  of  rock  jutting  into  the  bog,  on  which  a  fort  is 
said  to  have  once  existed,  but  now  all  traces  of  it  are  gone ;  while  from 
its  northern  extremity  there  seems  to  be  the  track  of  an  old  roadway, 
winding  up  the  hill  toward  a  large  fort  or  rath,  on  the  west  slope  of  "Wee 
Collin;  while  farther  north  are  the  previously-mentioned  caves  in  the 
townland  of  Killylane —  Church  of  the  inclosure — so  called  from  a  church 
that  formerly  existed  a  little  south-east  of  the  earth  caves,  but  built  long 
subsequent  to  them.  And  still  farther  north,  north  of  the  Glennwhirry 
river,  is  the  site  of  a  larger  rath  or  moate. 

"  Since  my  visit  to  Duncan's  Plow,  Mr.  "Wilson  has,  after  a  great  deal 
of  inquiry,  been  able  to  furnish  me  with  a  list  of  things  that  were  found 
in  this  bog  from  time  to  time.    The  following  is  an  epitome  of  his  letter : 

"  '  On  the  edge  of  the  cash,  near  the  south  end,  a  stone  hatchet  was 
found,  also  the  horns  of  a  cow  or  ox  of  large  size ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  horns  four  walking  staves.  To  the  north,  near  where  you  took  the 
section  of  the  cash  at  the  centre  of  the  bog  (fig.  8),  there  was  a 
shoe  of  the  shape  of  a  weaver's  shuttle ;  I  think  it  must  have  been  a 
woman's,  it  was  twelve  inches  long  and  very  narrow.  There  was  also 
found  a  wooden  bust  of  a  man  of  ordinary  size.  This  was  broken  up,  as 
the  wood  was  rotten,  by  the  men  who  found  it  throwing  it  at  one  another.' 

"  The  etchings  from  which  the  Dallastypc  blocks  have  been  made  for 
this  paper  were  drawn  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Edward  T.  Hardman, 
F.C.S.,  of  the  Geological  Survey." 


The  following  papers  were  contributed : — 
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Brought  forward,  . 
From  this  will  have  to  he  subtracted  "Nos.  1 
and  2,  which  would  give  the  age  of  the 
road  asahout  1326  B.C.,  or  3200  years  ago. 


Years. 

5,100 
1900 


3200 


"  The  cash  was  used  for  a  considerable  time,  as  some  of  the  oak  hoard- 
ing was  worn  into  holes,  and  repaired  by  deal  slabs,  laid  across  the  oak 
(fig.  4.)  It  evidently  was  used  during  the  time  the  deal  forest 
was  in  existence,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
flooding  that  destroyed  the  forest.  That  the  place  was  flooded  is  proved 
by  the  nature  of  the  turf  on  the  roadway  and  over  the  deal  timber,  as 
monegay  turf  will  not  grow  except  in  a  marsh  or  swampy  bog.  It  ap- 
pears remarkable  that  all  marks  of  human  occupation,  such  as  cut  grass, 
ferns,  reeds,  heather,  or  clay,  sands,  and  the  like,  so  common  on  the 
timber  work  in  crannoges,  would  seem  to  have  been  removed  off  the 
surface  of  the  roadway  prior  to  the  bog  beginning  to  grow,  as  no  trace  of 
them  was  observed  in  the  three  sections  of  the  road  now  exposed ;  neither 
could  I  learn  that  any  relics  of  human  manufacture  have  been  found  on 
the  road,  although  in  other  places  a  few  relics  are  said  to  have  been  found. 

' '  The  roadway  seems  to  have  been  made  straight  across  the  bog,  but  has 
a  slight  bow  in  the  centre,  towards  the  west ;  this  probably  is  due  to  the 
soft  bog  having  had  a  tendency  to  move  down  stream.  At  the  south  end 
of  the  cash  there  is  a  crag  of  rock  jutting  into  the  bog,  on  which  a  fort  is 
said  to  have  once  existed,  but  now  all  traces  of  it  are  gone ;  while  from 
its  northern  extremity  there  seems  to  be  the  track  of  an  old  roadway, 
winding  up  the  hill  toward  a  large  fort  or  rath,  on  the  west  slope  of  "Wee 
Collin;  while  farther  north  are  the  previously-mentioned  caves  in  the 
townland  of  Killylane —  Church  of  the  inclosure — so  called  from  a  church 
that  formerly  existed  a  little  south-east  of  the  earth  caves,  but  built  long 
subsequent  to  them.  And  still  farther  north,  north  of  the  Glennwhirry 
river,  is  the  site  of  a  larger  rath  or  moate. 

"  Since  my  visit  to  Duncan's  Plow,  Mr.  "Wilson  has,  after  a  great  deal 
of  inquiry,  been  able  to  furnish  me  with  a  list  of  things  that  were  found 
in  this  bog  from  time  to  time.    The  following  is  an  epitome  of  his  letter: 

"  '  On  the  edge  of  the  cash,  near  the  south  end,  a  stone  hatchet  was 
found,  also  the  horns  of  a  cow  or  ox  of  large  size ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  horns  four  walking  staves.  To  the  north,  near  where  you  took  the 
section  of  the  cash  at  the  centre  of  the  bog  (fig.  8),  there  was  a 
shoe  of  the  shape  of  a  weaver's  shuttle ;  I  think  it  must  have  been  a 
woman's,  it  was  twelve  inches  long  and  very  narrow.  There  was  also 
found  a  wooden  bust  of  a  man  of  ordinary  size.  This  was  broken  up,  as 
the  wood  was  rotten,  by  the  men  who  found  it  throwing  it  at  one  another.' 

"  The  etchings  from  which  the  Dallastypc  blocks  have  been  made  for 
this  paper  were  drawn  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Edward  T.  Hardman, 
E.C.S.,  of  the  Geological  Survey." 


The  following  papers  were  contributed  : — 
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56.  Fiac 

57.  Bres 

58.  Ennc 


le  daughter  of  Cairpre  Fionraor,  son  of  Conaire  Mor,  K.I 
an  da  Dcrgha,  A.M.  5091.  Eithne  eloped  with  LaidirAra 
»f  Cuchorb,  and  settled  in  Cliu  Mail  in  Munster. 


Cormac  Gaelthageath  is  supposed  to 
led  an  army  to  Alba  to  aid  the  Celts  and 
Agricola  at  the  Grampian  Hills.  (O'Hal 


Eithne  Taebfada, 
"Keating,"  p-33°- 


59.  Dunl 

ci 


60.  oiiin 


in  the  Ba- 
low. 


ra  Caech. 


6r.  Faela 


62.  Dunla 


63.  Iollaiif 


nnan. 
aithgen. 
icosach  = 


Cobhtach,  a 
\quo  Ui  Er- 
nine. 


56.  Tuathal  Tigeacb 

57.  Fergus  Forcraid 

58.  Aengus  Ailce. 

59.  Etersceol.  Ls 

60.  Carthann  MuadT 

61.  Senach  Diobuch 

62.  Aedh  Dibhcine. 

63.  Ronan  Cruaich — 

ronan,  in  Ui  I 
lann,  K.L. 

64.  Dicoll  Dana. 

65.  Gertige  =  vm 


Amalgaidh  === 


Fergus. 
Fergna. 
Dioma  = 


66.  Cellach  Cualan 
ob.  A.  d.  713  ; 
daughters. 


ijneth. 
hgin. 
sinchel. 
al. 


66.  Cumiscagh. 

67.  Ailill  == 


Berchan  of  Domnach  Scncfcil 
m  UiMail,  now  Donoujrh- 
more. 

Dubhtire. 

Leathola. 

Flann. 

Rudgaile. 

Dungalach. 

Aedhgus. 

Ciosaeth. 

Mitigen. 

Cellach. 

Cioneth  == 


St. 

anda. 


120 
chur 


64.  Nadbo 


65.  Bruigh 

66.  Muired 


67.  Fiacc 
I 

68. 


adh, 

"  R.I.A. 


Ferghal. 
Cioneth. 


68.  Finamhal. 

69.  Mael  Brigde. 

70.  Gabadan. 

71.  Draighnan. 

72.  Cormac. 

73.  Beorslaine. 

74.  Riaghan, 
("McF."p.239,  D.) 


67.  Cri[mhal. 
_  Igge  in 

68.  TuUn. 


69.  Fid  j  

ingalach. 
rF."  p.  211. 
Irogheda.) 


Cairpre, 
Lord  of  Imail,  ob.  847^ 


6,  ofTullac 
nidh,  or  Tul- 
BRANDijc.  Qy.  Tully 
bot  of 
dubh  r 
ob.  Jui 


65.  Derchartain,  March  8, 
of  Uachter  Ard,  near 
Lyons,  Co.  Kildare. 


Aedh  ("M'F."  p.  211, 1>\ 


Acadfinnech  on 
agh,  Co.  Dublin. 


67.  Sen  Fae 


Fera 
husba. 
Jan.  9 
"A.S 


78.  Gillacaemghin,  si.  a.  d.  1037, 
by  the  sons  of  Aedh,  son. 
of  Thuathal. 


Mainch 
Maelcoi 

Maelbn  i  his  first  wife  Cainech,  who,  through  jealousy, 
Cinnfaofhildren  of  his  second  wife ;  Faelan,  one  of  the 
in  the  care  of  St.  Kevin.     Vide  "A.  SS."  Vita 
Vita  Sti.  Kevin,  cap.  xxxii.  ("  Bolland.") 


years ; 
by  St.  I1  Tarliath,  son  of 
lach  ;  h]obairche  (Dun- 
jwas  slain  by  the 
1        p  in  662. 
Conall. 
I 

Bran  mu 
years ;  i 


67. 


Aedh  dubh,  or  Aedh  Ceir  "  Righ  EL  12th  Christian  K.  L.  for 
"M^'Ap.  "A.SS."p.i4,  n.2.of  St.  Kevin;  si.  at  Ath 
ster  to  591 ;  then  retired  to  Kiluffe,  Kilgowan,  Co.  Kil- 
died  a  Bishop  A.  d.  638  ,  Jan.  4.  toere  the  "  Long  Stone," 
 ^ross,  marks  (?)  his  grave 


Molumha. 
Maclanfidh. 
Aedhcroin. 
Dimma  duind. 


Crimthan  cael, 
son  of  Mugh- 
ain. 


68.  Ere. 

69.  Nessan  === 


67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 

71.  Berchan. 
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No.  7.-THE  GENEALOGY  OE  THE  TJI  DTJNLAING,  THE  TJI  BEIUIN  CUALAOT,  AND  THE  TJI  MAIL,  &c,  &c, 


h.i-  ,\..V<- 
1  ,.!  ,n  Mi.' 


with  LaidirAra,  theCha- 


ghter  i.)f  Criomel, 


.  Fiacha  Baicheda. 
.  Brcsal  Belach. 


Cithair  Mor  became  K.  T.  in  173  ;  he  was  the  last  of  hi-  race  raised  to  that 
osition.    Con-Ced  C  athaeh  -h-w  hini  in  17-  arMagh  between  the  Boyne 

nd  Blackwater.   He  was  bura-d  .it  Fn.uh  Ailbb.  1  Ballon  Hill?),  Co.  Carlo  w, 
which  was  (according  to  Mr.  Hi.-nrn.svy'!  A-  r..n  h  Carmen,  and  Boirren 
'      and  thirty  s 


i  River  Burren. 
left  descendants.    Con  made  his 
ster  after  the  death  of  his  grand- 


Slectaire. 

Corcraind,  the  mother  of  Diarmid  ua  D 
and  of  Oscar,  son  of  Oissin. 

He  slew  the  royal  7 


Uchdelb.  the  wife 
ofEochaidhFin 
Fuathart. 


He  had  ti.nirwiv.--s  and  thirty  son?,  ten  of  whom 
JSterer,  Crimtlam  Culbuidh.  King  of  Lein- 

phew  Cathair 
is  wounded  m  the  lei:  at  .M.iirli  Agha  ; 
from  him  descend  the  Hy  Bairrcbe, 


Fiacha  bacheda, 

te  youngest  i 

M.^b'^na. 


Eochaid,  Fergus,  Dubhtach,  Lethderg,  Angus,  Delmend,  Muinech, 


59.  Brian  Loth  dere.  .7  7.7.-  Ui  BsiriN  Cualann,  in  th 

ronies  of  Rathdown  in  Dublin  and  \V:Lklow. 
00.  hidlimidh  == 


illll  =       "Book  of  Leinster,"  fol.  24s  ; 

one  or  two  generations  wanting. 


Eochaidi: 


Eith>:c  OLinihj.i .  the  wife  of  Cormac 
Mac  Art,  K.I.  a.  d.  254-277.  She 
was  fostered  ar  Dun  Buichet  bv  Bni- 
chetBruigh  (Dunboyke.  Co.  Wick- 
low)  ;  her  son  was  Cairpre  Liffecar, 
fi  istcred  at  [>,.;-■  ■  ■  [■.<.  k:v.  r 


60.  Dubhtach. 

61.  Muindech. 
"M'F."  p.  23, 


Fergus,  a  quo  Sil 
between  the  riv. 
and  Fercuolan  i 


,  the  Deacon,  "Th. 


or.  Conal,  a  quo  TJi 


61.  Fiacra  Caech. 

62.  Ronan. 

63.  Forannan. 

64.  Maelaithgen. 

65.  Maencosach  = 


,  =  Eochaidh. 


church,  "  Tr.  Th.' 


■n  |S2  he 
i  M.Al  v.. 


:  battle  of  Ocha.whe 


.  Xadboidhb. 

laanghde  = 


,  Cormac,  K.  L.  for  1 
abdicated  a.  d.  53 
a  monk  A.  D.  567,1 
Linea  Antiq.,  p.  1 


64.  Feidhlim.  64.  Mn^ain. 

Baptized  bv  >t.  Patrick  at  Naas  ;  of  C 
I  iilT'  n.   Kil  inane,  and  Tubberugan, 


Dunlavan  ;  Dec. 


K.L.  for  11 
Years  ;  he  d. 
A.D.  54°- 


e,  of  Rosbran- 


. I  A 1  )«l N .  Priost,  nf  Drsrjrt  I. .1  - 
idoin,  now  Castledillon.  Feb. 
. ' 't  . \  1  had  Finnerh.  or  Kiina- 
lanaghi/),  near  Tallaght. 


F.  :.•:,„,.  ],,!,. 
mir  Feldi:r 

at  K.idat, 


56.  Tuathal  Tigeach. 

57.  Fergus  Forcraidh. 
S7.  Amicus  Alice. 

59.  Etersceol. 

60.  Carthann  Muadh. 
Oi.  Senatb  Diobuch. 

62.  Aedh  Dibhcine. 

63.  Ronan  Cruaich,  of  Rath- 

ronan,  in  Ui  Bruin  Cual- 


66.  Cellach  Cualann 
daughters. 


K.L.  ;  slain 


of  Tullac 
dlimidh,  or  Tul- 
Qy.  Tully 


65.  P, >  rrhartai'v,  March  8, 
of  Uachter  Ard,  near 
Lyons,  Co.  Kildare. 


67.  Criomthai 

68.  Tuathal/21' 

69.  Fiacra  ("M'F."  D  p. 


67.  CoMfiAN,  of  Tuirreff,  N.  B. 

07.  Ca:/i!:\;hrr/!.  the  mother  r.f 

St.  F'AEI.AN  ,,f  Mrathhl. 

Ian,  N.  B.;  she  died  Jan. 

7,  A.  D.  728. 
67.  Ceblath,  ob.  730. 
07.  C.'/ncean,  ob.  739. 
U7.  Mun\.-!n,  d.  748.  the  <Alr- 

galach.  sen  oi  L.i.nn:;  h. 


Aedh  Airo. 
Cohhtach. 
Fiachra  Fin  of 
CM  Inghen 


67.  Etersceol,  si. 

68.  Cellach%= 


Failbran. 
Dungal. 

l.,d=-.  ,1  'lun  Ui  Tadg 


r  . 


Eeattoh! 

Rudgaile. 
Dtineal  1.  h. 


Madia!  l!K 

Huil,da:tnJ 
Flann. 
Ki.1f.1l!  eh. 


Di  ;!.irh. 
'  M  t."  p.  211 
lDr...gl.eda.j 


T 


Fcradach,  of  the  Dal  Fiatach  of  Ulster,  j 
husband  of  C intc^ksm,  whose  ! 
(an.  0,  of  CluainMi 
"A.SS."  pp.49.  SO- 


[  Strathfillain,  N.  B. 


77.  Amalgaidh  = 


78.  C.ithal.  K.  Ui  Cualann.  A  tin 
1034,  with  In-  wifr.  the  daugh- 
ter of  tnll  <■  .n-ra^liin,  bv  the 
sons  of  U.lt.ii  h,  s,,n  ,,f  hun- 
cadh,  and  by  the  sons  of  Aedh, 
son  of  Thuathal. 


Gillaeaemghin,  si.  A.D.  IC 
bv  the  sons  of  Aedh,  : 
of  Thuathal. 


C  <.lman.  K.  I.,  for  thirty  years  :  =  Colnaan  repudiated  his  first 

he    died    of  grief  at    Sliabh    I  tried  to  destroy  thi-'  ehildr^n  or  ins  seeom 

i\Iairj:he,  i.e.  the  Ridge  of  survivors,  was  placed  in  the  care  of  St.  Kc 

Leinster,  A.D.  576.  Sti.  Berachi,  cap.  z. ;  Vita  Sti.  Kevin,  cap 


cch,  who,  through  jealousy, 
nd  wife  :  Faelan,  one  of  the 
"A.SS."  Vita 


v.  ars  :  h<-  um-  .  Jui  at.  .1 
by  -t.  Kevin  at  Ulanda- 
lath  :  he  died  A.D.  663. 


arched 


th  K.L.  for  11  = 


Buok  of  Lein  St..-!'. 


oS.  /AT.'u:lloj:arta' h.  sl.iin  bv  his  fa- 
ther's orders.  Vide  "  Tim  e 
Fragments  of  Annals,"  p.  65, 


:  Co f, i,7,  the  daughter  of  Eochaidi  Iarliath, 


68.  Maeloctraigh  ( 


"M'F."  Ap. 
died  a  Bishop 


Aedh  Ceir  "  Righ  Escop  Laighen," 
''  A.SS."  p.  14,  n.  2.  King  of  Lein- 


daughter  of  Fiachna, 
King  of  West  Mun- 


69.  Nessan  = 


ilarthirLiffe,  Kilgo- 
J28,  where  the  "  i.c 
ised  cross,  marks  ( 


inK.L.for  67.  Molnmha. 

;  si.  at  Ath  68.  Ma.  lantidh. 

n,  Co.  Kil-  69.  Aedhrrnin. 

ng  Stone,''  70.  Dimma  duir4 

)his  grave  7r.  Berchan. 


Mtiivadh  Mor.  defcatrd  : 
Ferghal  mac  Maldian 
at  Almhan,   ].),-c.  13, 


,  Congal ;  he  defeated  t 


IpentHtV'rAnn 
Four  Masters")?' 


Maelfothartach 


L.  :  baptized  by  St.  Moling 
tided  bv  Fotseehan,  one  o 
the  instigation  of  Fi 


,  Cellach,  Abbot  of 
Kildare,  vivens 
720,  Oct.  7.  (?) 


Fidhc 


"hai.rr.Lill,  Jlrar  Lo,  liabor, 
■f  C,H  ('..ispuii;-  Cli.n-rr.til 
1  Ard.-bntt.in,  Arg: \:  shire  ; 


rra-teli. 


Dichuill,  Abbot  of 
Cluain  Mor  Di- 
cholla,  i.  e.  Clon- 


70.  Munissa.       70.  Nadfluadh, 

orNESLUGH. 
Of  Inis  mac  Ncss:iin,  or  Ire- 
land's £ie,  Hoivth  ;  Ma-rcri  15^ 
\-  .Mart. 'Dung.") 


H 

l,  a 
,ints 


ith 

npet 

60). 


Arm 
s  un 


mbria. 


lyllwg, 
>f  Caw 
.int. 


or  C01 

:ons  aga| 
lin  by  th 


ebiau. 


,  Bp.  of 
560,  ast. 

is  of  Dyvj 
Arthur  aj 


Selyf,  Reg 
Armorica, 
lei  Cendij 
rology  of  L 


Bishop  of  I 
1  Glanasmc 
May  9. 


No.  <).  TJih 


GEN  HALUGT~UP  C A 1V1  i5 KX/\TV" tattvt/  m\MUKK:AW 

CONNECTED  WITH  IRELAND  IN  THE  FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  CENTURIES. 


SAINTS 


nillan  and  Tcwdrig ;  = 
;  Pedigree. 


Fh,h  1.1.  n 
Hen  wig. 


.i-WRiG-MAWK,  Regulus  of  Gwent 
and  Morganwyg:  supposed  to  be 


Cvnan,  or  ("mi. in  Meriadawg,  Regulu 
Maxen  Wledig,  tin-  husband  ol  Eh 
He  got  possessions  in  Armorica,  w 


.  of  Meriodawg  in  North  1 


He  u.  nt  will]  ; 


iad  fifteen  children, 
oire  de  Brctaigne," 


Salomon,  or  Salau 
Gr'allon,  Count 


Grallon,  Count  of  Cornuaille ; 
joined  Merovius,  K.  F.  against 

and  reigned  as  K.  A.  from42i 


Ahes,  aqua  Keri 


==  Maxen  wledig,  or 
Britain;  he  defea 


:  Maxen  wledig.  f>r  Clemens  M.i\!mii< 
defeated,  with  the  aid  of  1 

i  384  ;  Thcodosius  slew  M 


Spaniard,  Roman  Governor  of 
tish  soldiers,  the  Emperor  Gra- 
Aquilrea  in  Italy, 


I. !,  :.:u,  the  wife  nf  Aedan  Yr.elvg,  i 
dei  eitful.  Aedan  nia.  C.aMir.tn 
A II. ha  for       years  ;  d.  a.  n.  coo, 


Morydd. 
Madog  movryn. 

Mi  ki.i.n  Wni. or  Merlin  th- Bard; 
sl.A.D.  527  at  tin-  battle  ,  ,t  Arde- 
rvdd.  "  Nennius,"  p.  xxxv.  ;  Mvr. 
Arch.  ii.  71. 


Garthwys. 

Talhairn,  the 
bard, of  l.lan- 
vair  Talhairn 

in  Denbeigh- 


Llew,  Kin-  of  =  Anna, 
I.audnnia  ,  or  1  the  sister 
Lothian,   N.      of  King 


Dunawd  Vawr. 
Deneiol,  Bp.  of 
Bangor,  Sept.  7. 


Sawl  Penuchel. 

As.u'ii.  Bp.  <>t  Llanelwy. 
d.  May  t,  A.  d,  5g6. 


/.)7i<vij?i-nr,  dau.  of  Llrwdgu. 
K.  of  Itinas  Eiddvn.  X.  H., 
Carriden   in  Linllithgow- 


dedrawd,  the 


.■UT,.;i,i. 

he"  wif-  of 

/.nl.ralael. 


On  the  decease  of  Cystennan,  Vortighorn  1 00k  Constans  froi 
he  became  his  prime  minister,  and  atlrrwa rds  assassinated  \ 
power,  and  banish,  d  Ether  and  Emrys  Wledig. 


ut.  Ht-N.  '■  P.-.MN  Em-.ob."  of  Whit - 
land  and  Cacrworgorn,  Nov.  22, 
Bishop  of  Bangor  Iltvd. 

t('r.  Pol  m  <-}  Cillmona  and  Sta- 
Polm  in  Fingall.  "  Mart.  Dunegal," 


hew  of  Kin-  Arthur  ;  si.  hv  hii 
542,  "Myr.  Arch."  ii.  His  t\v 
by  Cystenan  Gomnawg,  son. 
of  Gorlais.  King  of  Cornwall 


r.g  "1  L  ortiwaii  in  ir,. 
.  vs.  bet  am.  a  monk  at 
)  N.  Britain, 

t  the  church  ofGovan  on  the  Clyde,  and 
nartyred  in  Cantirc ;  March  n.  "Adam- 


He  retired  to  Ireland  in  si*. 
Rahen  under  St.  Carthach  ; 


i.e.  "  amiable 

and  s. 'tiled 
n't  ailed  to 


\  "  Pen  Esgob'"  Centighern  : 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  or  Penr-y 
i».Sio;d.J.m.i4.A.[i.'wi.  Hewase 
in  X..rth  Wah's  ,n  Llam  Iwv  in  :.:s. 
Mr.ith  (.  lywd  by  King  K\dd.  ri.  h  H. 
iple  Asjv  in  his  place  al  I  lanelwv, 
Myr.  Areh."  ii.  ;  :  "  Cres-.y."  p.  250. 


I  udvxal  I  utglud  —  h  th\  >■  Uj.i.i,.:,  . 


at  AiIclywd,or  Dum- 

defeated  Aedan  mac 
Gabhran  at  Aderydd. 
D.  a.  d.  6oi,  jet.  83. 


he  married  Eur- 
gain,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Maelgwyn 
Gwyned,  K.  B. 


He  was  Regulus  of  Gornin 
rica;  he  came  to  aid  the  Brit. 
Pendragon  of  Britain,  and  sla: 


Rhv=t\d.  er  Rhedyw.  of  Amorica  ;  alst 
Reif-itus  Reititutus.  or  "Restitutio 
bard."  "Tr.  Th."  p.  224  ;  "  Usher,"  vol, 
H.,-1  won  sons  ;  Rio,  ,  Bi-hop,  Aug.  1  :  Nn  1  \s 
Pr  shvt.-r,  April  22;  1  >aiiun  .\.  Pn-xhvter.  F.  b.  1 
Li'i'iHN  \.  Presbyter.  Dec.  31.  &c,  &c. 


r.max,  or  M<>garman  , .  if  Kil 
orman  in  Wexford  ;  firs 
:ishop  of  Man;  d.  Oct.  24 
.d.  474.  "Tr.Th."  p.  86^. 


P-35J 


of  St.  Patrick,'  the 
Apostle  of  Ireland ; 
d.  March  17,  A.  D. 


■  Seachnal,  Bishop  ; 


Vther  Pendragon,  or  Nantan- 


poisoned  at  Win 


:hur,  K.B.  A.D.  517;  si.  at 
mlin  by  M.  draw.]  in  ; 
.  at  Glastonbury.  Cyste- 
n  I  ioronawg,  of  Cador, 
i  of  Gorlais,  DukrofCt.rn- 
11,  'in  re.  ded  him. 


Meirawd, 
"Myr.  Ar 


I-vmn  ofl.la 
glesey. 


1.  ^,-Uf.  Regulus  of  Cornnaill  =  d.-cu  = 
inAr'mori.a.    Qy.  Selyf,  Sa-  I 
niuel    Cendissel  of  the  Mar- 
tyroh.gyof  Donegal. 


nd.  Pr,  Jtfrr. 
d.  of  Muire- 
de,h  Minn- 
derg,  K.  U. 


Howel,  si.  i 
Anglesey  i 
bv  King  A  r 


Vhd'.lu 


M1-if.Av.Ort.2G.  Qy.  '_'  Mc 
lain  Scs.  de  Pnl  umia." 
"Mart.Taml." 


Bp.  of  Ban- 
gor; d.  Feb.  7, 


Hywel  Varcog,  "the  Knight,"  Hoel 
or  Kiguaid.  or  Riguel  ("Daru,"  vo 
p.  147);  aided  King  Arthur  against 
Pirt-s  in  si;:  and  was  aided  by  Arthui 
expelling  the  hn-.m-  from  P.riranny.  ti 
5,(1  tu  so,  when  .Arthur  returned  to  1 


1'nnnvN  ;  h.'  l,r  ,  am-' 


.\niwn-l  iiln,  of  Graweg  = 


.  Derwela  ==  Carad^og  ap  Ynyr 


s  I.lydwg  of 


Eliav  of  Angle 
byGallgu  Rudd: 


.  Jonas,  or  Hoel  II.  King  of  Ar: 
545-547  :  si.  by  his  brother 
"  Daru,"  vol.  1.  p.  152. 


Judhael,  It 


Itl,.„  l..,r  Munvl,  III.  K. 


Trifina.  the  widow  of  ; 
.ilili^.  <]  tu  m.iiT>  I  .[in 


.  D.  504-612  ;  had  24  rliildren. 


..1"  Winnr-  ;  In'  1->u-ht  « 
Chilperi.  .  K..F.5U2-5K4I 
si.  in  vi.<  bv  <  ionlhran,  K. 
Orlrans.  ilew.etl,,  pair 
antl  friend  of  M.  Meen. 


.^Judic,  Count  of 

to^Watesi  he're^ 
turned  to  Armo- 

in  547  byCanao. 


Aridnvtedd,  dau.  of  Enlleu  Gwerech,  Ct. 
ap  Hydwn  Dwn  ap  Cere-  of  Vannes, 

deg  ap  Clnedda  wledig.  orGumnet; 


:ron  of  Kilm 
chapel  at  Clondal- 
Ireland.  "  Chroni- 
&c.  Nov.  14."  Mart. 


and  others,  to  avoid  the 


Solamon,  Guzelu 


WITH  i 

LKD  OTHER  ( 


82.  Crimt 

83.  Ercnaj 

84.  Ferguf 

85.  Briain 

86.  Eochaj 

87.  SetnaJ 

COMG^ 


r  [To  synchronize  with  the  larger  genealogies,  deduct  2? 
from  O  Flaherty's  generation  numbers  used  here.] 


N.  B. — Cambrian  authorities  make  Braccan,  or  Brycancoc 
the  husband  of  Marcel,  "the  son  of  Aullech,  son  of  Gormuc,  son 
of  Carbrey,  King  of  Ireland."  If  this  descent  be  adopted,  in'pre- 
ference  to  that  given  in  Colgan's  "ActaSSm."  which  is  probably 
more  authentic,  then  St.  David  hails  from  Cairpre  Liffecar,  K.  I. 
279-296,  son  of  Cormac  Ulfada,  K.I.  254-277.  According  to  the 
Cambrian  authors,  Cairpre  had  a  son  Cormac,  father  of  Amal- 
gaidh,  father  of  Braccan. 


(Neamsenchus  Lebhear  Breac.) 


Ternoc,  a  disciple  of  artmatryn,  anc 
Columba;  d.  Feb.  fm%  ^  Brec 
a.d.  716.  Many  ge  recknockshire, 
rations  are  here  lc  P'  3^3.  n-  3,  4  5 
He  was  buried  at  K'say  W*  S-  P- 
nasaggart  near  Jon 
borough,  Co.  ArmaL 


r  Brycan,  jun. ;  =  Marcel,  daughter  'of  Tudyr  ap 


Tudwalt  ap  Tydern  ap  Tei- 
thal  ap  Amwn-Ddu,  vivens 
circa  360. 


where  his  tomb  wh 

is  extant  reads  "  7|ay  W.  S."  ==  Dwynwas,  or  Dina,  daughter  of 


noc  mac  Ciarain.' 


a.d.  450. 


Banhadlewdd,  by  the  King  of 
Powys 


[erthyr  ===  Cyngan  ap  C 
23.  Regulus 


kmael  Yssythrock,  King  rri- 

Powys ;  he  defeated  the        The  Paternal  Genealogy  of  St.  David. 

xons  and  Aethelred  at  .  ,         r  „    .  ^  . 

Dee,  a.d. 607.  "W.  S."  ?>  I7th  in  descent  from  ==  Gwall,  daughter  of  Coel  Godebog 
114, 137,  &c.  '  Beli  Mawr.  of  Caercolin. 


abbot  and  foun- 
rarvan  ;  d.  Mar. 
3,  "Ann.  Ult." 
"W.  S."  p.  753  5  daughf-  ?&in*s»,"  P-395- 
granddaughter  of  Bry<  •  w-  b-   P-  I43- 


Ceina,  V.,  Cenn,  or  * 
Wyryt,"  of  Cainsham  1 
Avon,  near  Bristol,  O 


87.  Pepiau  Regulus  =  Eurddyl,  dau 
of  Ergyng,  or  of  Constantine 
Erchenfield  in  Gorneu. 
Hereford. 


Dyfrig,  or  Dubricius,  Bishop  of  Lan- 
daff ;  d.  aet.  85,  Nov.  4,  a.  d.  500. 


Manau  Guotidin,  Clack-  =  He  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
if  Scotland. "  Myv.  Arch."  J     century,  and  died  circa  A.  d.  405. 


Oswal,ofOswei- 
lin  in  Salop. 


eg.  of  Lleyne  =  Medyf, 
I  Voild^ 

 1  j: 


Traws 


=  Melaria,  or 


Eleri,  dau. 
of  Brycan. 


1 


Dunod.  Coel. 
The  sons  of  CuneddaWledig 
came  to  Wales  to  expel  the 
Irish,  who  made  settlements 
there  after  the  Romans  left 
Britain.  They  got  possessions 
in  North  Wales,  chiefly  in 
Denbeighshire. 


Rhuvon. 
His  daughter 
Gwenaseth  was 
the  wife  of  Pa- 
bo -Post -Pry - 
dain. 


No.  8.-THE  DALAEADIAN  GENEALOGY,  WITH  A  CAMBRO-BKtTISH  GENEALOGY, 

SHOWING  THE  CONNEXION  OF  ST.  DAVID  AND  OTHER  CAMBRIAN  SAINTS  WITH  IRELAND. 


7o.  Soghan. 

50.  Ere. 

51.  Nair. 
82.  lmcadh  = 


JSs.  brcdean. 
So.  Faclcu. 


--.  Tihraidhc  1  -  .  !,.  Kins  of  I'M 

70.  Fergus  Call   ;  .-. 
".  Acnsrus  Gar  1  ncn,  K.  IT.  A.D.  2 
Fiaiha  Ar.„.J  ...  =K.  U.  A.  p.  ; 


he  slow  Con-Cod  Catharh  at  Tualh  Amross, 


ll:,,.  oi 
July  1 J 


St.  Canice,  and  or- 
dained St.  Coem- 


81.  Flann. 

82.  Eochaidb. 

83.  Costamhail. 


of  Sliebh 
1 1] air.  or  Movra  Pi-  ; 
a  disciple  „fM.  K.-vin, 
"Mart.  Dun."  June  3. 


S3.  Ercnasg. 

84.  Fergus. 

85.  Briain. 

86.  Eochaidh. 

87.  Setna. 

88.  Comgh  all,  Abbot  of  Ran  - 

gor,  founded  A.  le  ; 

trim,  A.D.  517  ;  died  May 


82.  N-i.ill. 

St.  Cor,  . 
8;.  I.ughna 


Deng. 

Narthfraich. 
Molaissi,  Abbot  of  1 
venish  in  Loc  Erne 


N.B.— Camhri.in  mWirif!  make  Braccan,  or  Brycancoc, 
the r husband of  Marcel,  "the  son  of  Aullech,  son  of  Gormuc,  son 
<•tC.wbr.-y.  kmti  ..I  lr.  land."  It  this  cnt  he  adopted,  in  pre- 
ference to  that  giv.  n  in  Odg.-tn's  "Acta -Mn."  which  is  probably 
then  St.  David  hails  from  Cairprc-  Lira-ear,  K.  F 
'  T  -54-277.  According  to  the 
Cormac,  father  of  Amal- 
gaidh,  father  of  Braccan. 


Abbot  .-t  Km. si  onniioll. 


84.  Connla. 
Ss.  Fothad'.i. 
86.  Maine  === 


80.  Bardan,  d.  A.  n.  581.  Aedh. 
no.  Fia,  hna  fin,  si.  A.u.  =  Briga. 
626,  at  Laethet.  1 


S.nnlan  --,  1  irli  1.  ll-  ,n.  M.mgan,    si.  0;  = 

C»i>K..l.  K.U..sl.  at  at Cluain  Airthir 

-Maeliralh,  637.  Maerhera,  |,-n 

Co.  Monaghan. 


8t.  Xadsluagh  =  ("Tr.Th.' 


Coleraine.  died  .N 
p.jJ"'  "Tr'  ^ 


(Neamsenchus  Lebhear  Breai 


\i  s.-.i  s  Cur  IV.  Abbot 
.-I  Cluain  F.idnccb.  in 
I  ,-ix,    Cloneny  ;  died 

824. 


.  d.  716.  Many  gene- 
le  was  buried  at  Kill - 


Catan,  or  Mocatoc, 
oflnisfail  in  Wex- 
ford Haven;  a  dis- 
ciple of  St.  Patrick 
andSt.Fiacc;  died 
Dec.  13,  circa  400  ; 
buried(?)at  Killeen 
Cormac,  Co.  Kil- 


Conchobar,  &c 
a  qua  M'Gui 
ness,  "  M'F.' 


■  Essav  W.  S."  =  D'rvj-n-.  or  A-'.-.\r,  daughter  of 
Banhadlewdd,  by  the  King  of 


I'yryt,"  of  Cam -ham  on  the 


Ncnocha,  V.  of  Llan- 
carv  an  ;  abbess  of 
Ouimperle  in  Armo- 
fica  ;d.  July 4,  A.D. 


of  Deirgnc  Mogarut  ,  1 K  Igany,  Co.  Wicklo 


.  Conan,  orMonmvnr,  Pilgrim.  I.y  tho  Cambrians  C; 
Cynawg,  of  Cillmor.mor,  Co.  Wicklow  ;  of  Gall 
Breitnach,  Kind's  County  ;  ot  Dairinis.  Feb.  u,  vi; 


j/adttsa,  or  <7:e/<7,/rt.  il. m ^li- 
ter or  granddaughter  or  Prv- 
can.  "Essav  W.  S."  p.  146. 
Vide  "  E.  W.  S."  pp.  137, 


daughter  of  Bryccan. 


.  hermit  at  Gut  ntloog 
near  New-port.  S.  Wales  ;  died 
Mari_h  23,  a.  580. 


:adoc,  Cathmael,  or  Cathwgdoeth,  third 
Abbot  of  Llancarvan  ;  the  teacher  of  St. 

of  Ossory,  and  other  Irish  saints. 


BrockmaclYssythrock.King  Maw  am,  Meva- 

of  Powys  ;  he  defeated  the  nus,  or  Meen 
Saxons  and  Aethelred 
Petroc,     the  Dee,  A.  d.  607.  "  W. , 


~i i:  v n n  of  Clynog  in  ceptor  of  St.  Kevin  ; 

Carnarvon  ;  dhdat  Pad-.tuw,  en;  1 

a.d.  616,  April  21,  564,  June  4.   "  C.  B. 

the  pre.  i-ptor  of  St.  Saints,"  p.  310. 
C:v>;/'re-zL<iox  Wi- 
ne/red. 


Abbot  of  Gael 
in  Bretaigne, 
dJune2i,«V- 


David.  or  Dewi,  Bishop  ut 
Cillmuine.  or  Mcnrvia  ; 
born  tirc<nn\\  died  Mar. 


MoT,  the  mother  ofSt.EItin, 
or  Mneltntr,  .A  Kinsale  and 
Kilelton  in  Kerry.  Aen- 
gus  Cele  DC-  matnbus  SSm. 


The  Paternal  Genealogy  of  St.  David. 

th  in  descent  from  =  Givall,  daughter  of  Coel  Godebo 
eli  Mawr.  of  Caercolin. 


Cunedda  wlcdifr,  King  of  Manau  Guotidin,  Clark-  =  He  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
mannan.  and  ->outh-cast  -  f  >«.uilund.-  -U)V.  Arch.  century,  and  died  circa  A.D.  405. 

vol.  ii.  p.  61. 


Oswal.ofCKwei- 


Rosrouimon.    Query  Justus  of  Ard  Braccan,  "  Tr. ' 


Ca^-wall'm  I.awliir  ;  ho  expelled 
the  Irish  from  Holyhead,  &c. 

,\l.t.  Vu  \n  (iu  vn.  dd.  Jv.  P..  s  |0;  =^ 
died  of  the  Vad  vellyn,  or  yel- 
low pestilence,  circa  A.  u.  660. 


Ow.um  D.inuTn,  Reg.  of  Lleyne  =  M,\ivf,  dan 
in  Carnarvon.  I     Voilda  Ti 

I  Traws.ofU 


diganshire.  He  made  a  descent 
on  Ireland,  and  carried  away 
captives,  for  which  St.  Patrick 
wrote  the  Epistle  to  Caroticus(?) 


Dunod.  Coel.  Rhuvon 

of  Cunedda  Wledig      His  daugh 
expel  the    G-vcnascth  \ 


Sannde  =  Melm 


)  Wales  I 

Irish,  who  made  settlements     the  wife  . -f  Pa- 
there  after  the  Romans  left  bo-Post-Pry- 
Britain.  They  got  possessions  dain. 
in   Nur,h    U,,ks,  chiefly  in 
Denbeighshire. 


Iago,  K.N.W.,  si. 


Cadwallon,  K.B.,  ...  _ 
Cadwalladr,  last  King  of  Brit; 
Edwal  Iwrch. 

Roderig  Macigiryn,  King  ,,f  Wal- 


'.»:■■,  by  C.id.ivael  Wyllt. 

,  A.  D.  616-630. 
I  >■  nivl„  mrne,  A.  D.  676. 


Khun,  K.I!.  56o(?)-586,  ofCaer 
Rhun,  i.  e.  Conovium  on  the 


Ku>Xain  —  Elidvr.  ,ip  Gwrwst  f'rio- 
d.tr,  ap  1  Jvvnw.d  Hen,  ap  tidnyved, 
ap  ilaLsen-Wledig. 


Mor,  the  mother 
of  St^Eltin  of 


530 ;  of  Tulane, 
or  Dulane,  near 
Navan  inMeath. 


Clydawg. 
Gwj-nnawg. 

Coi'li'n  ot  Llangollan  in 
Denbeighshire. 


WITH  1 

!lNT>  othek  c 


82.  Crimt 

83.  Ercna 

84.  Fergu 

85.  Briair 

86.  Eocha 

87.  Setna 

88.  Comgi 

bori 
trim 


3.78. 


Saran,  K.  U.  for  26 


r  ^To^X?,c^.ron^e  witb  the  lar?er  genealogies,  deduct  2? 
from  O  Flaherty  s  generation  numbers  used  here.l 


here.] 


N.  B. — Cambrian  authorities  make  Braccan,  or  Brycancoc 
the  husband  of  Marcel,  "the  son  of  Aullech,  son  of  Gormuc,  son 
of  Carbrey,  King  of  Ireland."  If  this  descent  be  adopted,  in'pre- 
ference  to  that  given  in  Colgan's  "ActaSSm."  which  is  probably 
more  authentic,  then  St.  David  hails  from  Cairpre  Liffecar,  K.  I 
279-296,  son  of  Cormac  Ulfada,  K.I.  254-277.  According 'to  the 
Cambrian  authors,  Cairpre  had  a  son  Cormac,  father  of  Amal- 
gaidh,  father  of  Braccan. 


(Neamsenchus  Lebhear  Breac.) 
Brycan,  jun. ;  =  Marcel,  daughter  rof  Tudyr  ap 


Tudwalt  ap  Tydern  ap  Tei- 
thal  ap  Amwn-Ddu,  vivens 
circa  360. 


Ciaroc.  -   ,  1 

Ternoc,  a  disciple  of  artmatiyn,  and 

Columba;  d.  Feb.  fm%  to  ,B,r.ec" 

a.d.  716.   Many  ge  recknockshire, 

rations  are  here  lc  P'  3*3>  nA  3>  4  ' 

He  was  buried  at  KW  W'  S*  P- 

nasaggart  near  Jon 

borough,  Co.  Arma|  

where  his  tomb  wh 

is  extant  reads  "  7lay  W.  S."  =  Dwynwas,  or  Dina,  daughter  of 


noc  mac  Ciarain."  A.  D.  450. 


Banhadlewdd,  by  the  King  of 
Powys. 


Ceina,  V.,  Cenn,  or  '^bbot  anf  foun- 
arvan  ;  d.  Mar. 

Ann.  Ult." 
Saints,"  p.395. 
W.  S."  p.  143. 


Wyryt,"  of  Cainsham 
Avon,  near  Bristol,  Ol$ 
"W.S."p.753;  daugh 
granddaughter  of  Bry< 


87.  Pepiau  Regulus 
of  Ergyng,  or 
Erchenfield  in 
Hereford. 


Eurddyl,  dau. 
of  Constantine 
Gorneu. 


[erthyr  ===  Cjmgan  ap  C; 
23.  Regulug 

imael  Yssythrock,  King  j 

Powys  ;  he  defeated  the 

xons  and  Aethelred  at  j 
Dee,  A.  d.  607.  "  W.  S."  t1*  T7th  in  descent  from 
114,  137,  &c.  Beli  Mawr. 


Dyfrig,  or  Dubricius,  Bishop  of  Lan- 
daff ;  d.  aet.  85,  Nov.  4,  a.  d.  500. 


The  Paternal  Genealogy  of  St.  David. 


Gwall,  daughter  of  Coel  Godebog 
of  Caercolin. 


[Manau  Guotidin,  Clack-  =  He  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
)i Scotland. "  Myv.  Arch."        century,  and  died  circa  A.  d.  405. 


Oswal,ofOswei-  \=Eleri,  dau 


lin  in  Salop. 

eg.  of  Lleyne  =  Medyf, 
[  Voild; 


of  Brycan. 


Melaria.  or 


Dunod.  Coel. 
The  sons  of  Cunedda  Wledig 
came  to  Wales  to  expel  the 
Irish,  who  made  settlements 
there  after  the  Romans  left 
Britain.  They  got  possessions 
in  North  Wales,  chiefly  in 
Denbeighshire. 


Rhuvon. 
His  daughter 
Gwenaseth  was 
the  wife  of  Pa- 
bo-Post-Pry- 
dain. 


(    381  ) 


LOCA  PATMCLANA. —  No.  VIII.— PATRICIAN  MISSIONARIES 
IN  LEINSTER. — ISSERNINUS,  AUXILIUS.  MAC  TAIL  OF 
KILCTJLLEN.  ST.  FORTCHERN  OF  UI-DRONA.  ELLOC  OR 
MALACH  BRIT.  MOCHONOC.  BISHOP  CAIRPRE.  DABEOC. 
ERDITH.  DUBHAN  OF  RIN  DTJBHAIN.  ST.  MANTAN  OF 
WICKLOW.  BISHOP  IBHAR  OF  BEG  ERIN.  ST.  GERMAN 
FIRST  BISHOP  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN.  APPENDIX.— ST. 
COEMGHIN,  OR  KEYIN,  OF  GLENDALOCH. 

BY  THE  REV  JOHN  FRANCIS  SHEARMAN. 

Isserninus  was  with  St.  Patrick  in  Gaul,  in  the  School  of 
St.  German,  before  he  set  out  for  his  mission  in  Ireland. 
On  the  occasion  of  St.  Patrick's  consecration  as  Bishop, 
Isserninus,  who  was  then  one  of  his  attendants,  received 
the  order  of  Deacon,  after  which  he  returned  again  to 
St.  German,  with  whom  he  appears  to  have  stayed  until 
he,  with  Secundinus  and  Auxilius,  was  sent  to  assist  St. 
Patrick  in  his  labours,  about  six  years  after  he  reached 
Ireland.  The  Book  of  Armagh,1  fol.  18a  quoted  by  Stokes, 
"  Goidilica,"  p.  98,  gives  a  relation  of  these  transactions. 
"  Patrick  and  Isserninus  (i.e.,  Bishop  Fith),"  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  Celtic  equivalent  for  his  foreign 
name,  "were  with  St.  German  in  the  city  of  Auxerre, 
[Olsiodra.]  St.  German  told  Isserninus  that  he  should  go 
to  preach  in  Ireland.  As  he  was  ready  to  obey,  to  go  to 
whatsoever  place  he  should  be  sent,  except  to  Ireland, 
St.  German  said  to  Patrick,  shall  you  also  obey  ?  Patrick 
said,  be  it  so  if  you  wish.  German  said,  arrange  it  be- 
tween you  so  that  Isserninus  won't  go  to  Ireland."  This 
fragmentary  account  of  some  arrangement  made  probably 
before  St.  Patrick's  consecration  is  very  interesting,  as  it 
shows  the  relations  that  existed  between  him  and  the 
Bishop  of  Auxerre.    In  A.  d.  438,  the  first  year  of  Sixtus 


1  "  Patricius  7  isserninus  (i.  eps.  fith) 
cum  Germano  fuerunt  in  Olsiodra  civitate 
Germanus  vero  issernino  dixit  ut  praedi- 
care  in  hiberniam  venirit.  Atque  prump- 
tus  fuit  oboedire  etiam  in  quamcumque 
partem  mitteretur  nisi  in  hiberniam.  Ger- 
manus dixit  patricio  et  tu  an  oboediens 


eris.  Patricius  dixit  (cet)  si  vis.  Germa- 
nus dixit  autem  inter  vos  erit  7  non  po- 
tuerit  iserninus  in  hiberniam  non  transire 
§  8.  Patricius  venit  in  hiberniam,  iser- 
ninus vero  missus  est  in  aliam  regionem 
sed  ventus  contrarius  detulit  ilium  dex- 
teram  hibernia3." 
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the  3rd,  Isserninus  did  actually  come  to  Ireland  with 
Auxilius  and  Secundums  to  assist  St.  Patrick  in  his  apos- 
tolic labours.  The  Book  of  Armagh  informs  us  that  on 
this  occasion  Isserninus  was  sent  for  missionary  purposes 
to  another  region,  which  may  have  been  Wales,  and  that 
"  a  contrary  wind  wafted  him  to  the  right-hand  side  of 
Ireland."  He  landed  probably  on  the  south-eastern  shore 
in  Magh  Itha,  in  the  south  of  Wexford.  Whether  he 
came  of  his  own  accord,  or  that  he  was  conducted  hither 
by  the  designs  of  providence,  he  soon  applied  himself  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  and  following  the  course  of 
the  Biver  Slaney,  at  the  mouth  of  which  he  probably 
landed,  he  reached  the  southern  limits  of  Magh  Fea.  At 
the  northern  slopes  of  Mount  Leinster,  he  converted  a 
small  tribe  in  the  Cliu,1  called  the  Cathraighe,  which  was 


i  The  following  Table  shows  the  Genea- 
logy of  Laidir  Ara  (after  whom  Latrach 
da  Arath  was  named) ,  and  the  several  saints 


descended  from,  or  related  to  him,  deduced 
from  Ruadraighe  Mor. — See  "  MacFirbis," 
p.  189:— 


Ruadhraighe  Mor. 
Ross  Ruadh  ===  Roich. 

\ 


71.  Fergus  mac  Roich 


[The  generation  numbers  are 
O'Flaherty's  ;  deduct  25  to  syn- 
chronize with  some  of  the  other 
tables.] 


Fearthlachta. 

("Ogygia,"  p.  274.] 
Imrossa  Uithir. 
Caithmil. 

Laidir  Ara  =  Eithne, 


the  chario- 
teer of  Cu- 
corb, K.  L. 


dau.  of 
Cairpre  Fionbar, 
s.  of  Conaire  Mor, 
K.  I.,  the  wife  of 
Cucorb,  K.  L. 


I 

Conmac. 
Conmaelglas. 
Allae. 
Fiachra. 
Naithfraic. 
Sinnell 


Toica 
Diola  = 


I 

Enna,  a 
quo  the 
Clui  in 

Munster. 


I  I 
Diola.  Art. 


Amalgaidh. 
J  >UILECH,  ofClochar 
Duilech  in  Fingal, 
near  Dublin,  No- 
vember 17. 


78.  Cerna.  Treblach 
70-  Nais.  Setna. 
80.  Holcu.  Scuithin  of  Tech  Scuithin 

Hi.  AiJ.itiu:,  of  Emly,    in  Sliabh  Mairghe  in  Os- 

ob.  Sept.  12,  a.  d.   sory,  Jan.  2. 

527,  ««  533. 

"  Thereafter  came  to  his  family,  a 
BmaU  tribe  in  Clui,  Catrigc  its  name. 
From  this  he  [i.  e.  Bishop  Fith]  went  till 
]\<:  set  up  at  Toiculc.  lie  left  a  saint  of 
his  family  there.  After  this  he  went  till 
he  set  up  at  a  Bath  under  Alascach.  Fie 
left  another  saint  in  this.  From  this  he 
went  to  Latrach  da  Arad  [site,  or  place, 
of  two  charioteers].     Ilerein  went  to 


I 

Uiloc. 
Berach. 
Eochaidh. 
Dalian,  a  guo 
Ui  Dallaiu. 
AedhAlainn. 
Lughaidh  =  Melda. 


80.  Cainnech,  of  Acadhbo 
and  Kilkenny  in  Ossory, 
ob.Oct.  11,  A.D.599. 


Mormi,  or  Moheaton, 
Dec.  13,630,  of  Cluain- 
finabhar  and  Kilmovee 
in  Fingal. 

Matan. 

Cronan. 


Corb  Aulam,  a  quo Bren  - 
nain,  Abbot  of  Birr,  D. 
Nov.  29,  A.  d.  571,  and 
Erc,  Bishop  of  Slanc 
and  Lilcach,  d.  Nov.  2, 
A.  D.  572,  astate  90,  and 

Caemhan,  of  Anatrim, 
and  Cuaz'ch,  or  Coiu- 
ingen,  ofKilcuach,  or 
Kilcock,  in  Kildare  and 
elsewhere,  ZLXi&Ah-ack- 
ta,  V.,  Aug.  11,  of  Kil- 
atrach,  Bar.  Coolavin, 
Co.  Sligo,  children  (?) 
of  Talan  and  C<?mcl, 
d.  of  Cencndan,  orCcn- 
finnan. 


Nathi. 
Barra. 
Beccan. 

Cronan,  or  Mochua, 
of  Balla,  March  30,  690. 


him  Cathbu's  seven  sons;  he  preached 
to  them  et  crediderunt  et  baptizati  sunt, 
and  he  went  with  them  southward  to  their 
dwelling  *  *  *  Endae  Cennsalach  [2] 
expelled  them  because  of  believing 
before  every  one.  Bishop  Fith  went 
with  them  into  exile,  each  of  them  sepa- 
rately [?].  Patrick  after  this  came,  et  cre- 
diderunt sibi  septem  filii  of  Dunlaing. 
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co-relative  to  the  Ui  Deagha  Beg  and  the  Hy  Lugair  of  the 
Dalmessincorb.  This  tribe  descends  from  Fergus  Cuthra 
(58)  son  of  Labraidh  of  the  Dalmessincorb,  from  whom  also 
are  descended  the  Ui  Cuillinn  or  Cullen  of  the  Fothartha 
of  Magh  Fea  in  Leinster,1  (vide  Hy  Lugair  Genealogy,  part 
V.1)  Isserninus,  or  as  he  is  called  Bishop  Fith,  left  his 
new  converts  and  "  set  up  "  at  a  place  called  Toicule,2  in 
the  same  locality,  and  left  "  a  saint  of  his  family  there  " 
to  minister  to  their  spiritual  wants.  He  then  went  west- 
wards to  a  Rath  under  Alascach,  and  left  there  a  saint  of 
his  family;  from  this  he  went  to  "  Latrach  da  Aradha," 
(i.e.  the  site  or  place  of  the  two  charioteers)  in  the  two 
plains,  and  while  in  this  locality  the  seven  sons  of  a  chief- 
tain named  Cathbu  or  Cathbuidh,  a  relative  of  the  Ui 
Cathraighe,  came  to  him  for  instructions.  He  preached  to 
them,  they  believed  and  were  baptized,  and  he  went  with 


After  this  lie  went  to  Crimthan,  son  of 
Ende  Cennsalach,  et  ipse  credidit,  at  Rath. 
Bilich.  Patrick  asked,  after  baptizing 
him,  that  he  would  cherish  Cathbu' s 
sons  et  Isserninion  with  them;  and  he 
granted  the  request."  "  Book  of  Armagh," 
i'ol.  18a,  §  8  Goidilica  p.  99. 

1  (M'Firbis,  p.  188) ;  vide  Hy  Lugair 
Genealogy,  part  v. 

2  Clui,  Toicule,  Alascach  Latrach,  &c. 
are  the  ancient  names  of  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Clonmore,  in  the  county 
of  Carlow.  Clui,  a  primitive  and  remark- 
able locality,  was  in  the  territory  of  the 
Ui  Diona  adjoining  the  Fothart,  now  the 
baronies  of  Idrone  East  and  Forth  in  Car- 
low,  with  part  of  Ui  Felmatha.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era,  Nuadha  Nect, 
son  of  Sedna  Sithbaic,  king  of  Leinster, 
was  slain  at  Cliu  Ui  Dona,  by  Conaire 
Mor,  K.  I.  In  484  Crimthan,  the  son  of  Enna 
Cennsealach,  was  mortally  wounded  by 
Eochaid  Guinech,  his  grandson  by  his  own 
daughter  who  was  the  first  wife  of  (Aengus) 
MacDara  MacErca  of  the  Hy  Bairche ; 
in  this  parricidal  act  the  men  of  Cliu  in 
Hy  Drone  participated,  in  revenge  pro- 
bably of  the  persecutions  and  exile  of  the 
co-relatives  of  Eochaid,  whom  they  are  re- 
presented as  aiding  and  abetting  in  this 
outrage,  and  also  of  the  annexation  of 
part  of  their  tribe  land,  about  Tullow, 
from  which  the  Ui  Felmatha  the  kins- 
men of  Crimthan  expelled  them.  This 
locality  from   them  is  called  Tullach 

4th  ser.,  vol.  in. 


Ui  Felmetha,  or  Tullaphelim  in  latter 
times.  In  526  Clui  was  plundered  by 
Muirchertach  Mac  Ere.  The  Four  Masters 
call  this  locality  "  Cliach,"  the  genitive  of 
Clui,  the  proper  form  in  the  Book  of  Ar- 
magh. Also  the  "  Book  of  Leinster,"  fol. 
179  b,  gives  the  genitive  Cliach  (Wm.  M. 
Hennessy,  Esq.) ,  Clui  Mail  Mic  Ugone,  i.e. , 
the  division  of  Mail,  son  of  UgoniMor,  K.  I. 
"Ogyg.,"  Ill,  cap.  38,  was  situated  in  the 
barony  of  Coslea  in  Limerick,  and  was  also 
a  celebrated  locality.  A  Leinster  tribe,  the 
Dal  Cairbre,  descended  of  Cairbre  Cluthi- 
car,  settled  on  the  confines  of  Limerick 
and  Tipperary  in  the  second  century, 
and  the  prefix  Ara  or  Aradha  was  added 
from  the  Ara  or  Charioteer  of  Cucorb,  from 
whom  it  is  probable  that  Latrach  da  Aradha 
in  Leinster  was  so  named.  The  ancestor 
of  these  Arada  was  Laidir  Mac  Cathmil, 
descended  of  Fergus  Mac  Roich  of  the 
Clanna  Eudhraidhe.  Laider  was  cha- 
rioteer or  esquire  of  Cucorb  (51)  king  of 
Leinster,  whose  wife  Eithni,  (54)  daughter 
of  Cairpre,  son  of  Fionmor,  son  of  Conaire 
Mor,  K.  I. ,  bore  him  five  sons,  of  whom  Cair- 
bre Cluthicar  settled  in  Munster  :  Eithne 
eloped  to  Munster  with  Laidir,  to  whom 
she  bore  four  sons.  Diola,  the  ancestor  of 
the  Ui  Ualacan  or  O'Holohan,  Enna, 
Arta,  and  Toica  the  second  son,  the  an- 
cestor of  St.  Aibbhe  of  Emly,  and  Scuthin 
of  Tascoffin  in  Ossory.  These  Aradha,  or 
charioteers,  got  from  their  grandfather 
Cairpre  ample  possessions  extending  from 

3  C 
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them  to  their  dwellings  towards  the  south.  The  progress 
of  the  Gospel  among  these  tribes  soon  excited  the  jealousy 
and  the  fears  of  Enna  Cinnselagh,  the  king  of  this  re- 
gion ;  to  which  his  name  was  given,  when  in  course  of 
time  his  descendants  the  Ui  Cinnselagh  occupied  the 
south  eastern  part  of  Leinster.  "  Enna  Censellagh  ex- 
pelled them  because  of  believing  before  every  one,"  and 
Bishop  Fith  went  with  them  into  exile.  This  persecu- 
tion lasted  for  some  years,  until  the  decease  of  Enna, 
about  the  year  444.  The  accession  of  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Crimthan,  king  of  Hy  Censalagh,  did  not  bring 
peace  and  repose  to  the  neophytes ;  as  he,  like  his  father 
Enna,  being  still  a  pagan,  viewed  with  distrust,  and  per- 
haps alarm,  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  into  his  territory. 
Time,  however  which  has  a  remedy  for  all  ills,  effected  a 
change  in  the  religious  policy  of  the  king,  for  he  became  a 
believer  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  Its  reception  among 
his  own  kinsmen,  the  conversion  of  the  sons  of  Dunlaing, 
king  of  North  Leinster,  and  their  baptism  at  Naas  by 
St.  Patrick,  doubtless  made  a  salutary  impression  on  the 
King  of  Hy  Kinselagh ;  for  very  soon  after  these  events 


Loc  Deigto  Glaire,  or  Duntrileague.  Their 
half-brother  Cairpre  Cluthicar's  possessions 
lay  to  the  east,  in  the  territory  of 
Uaithne  ;  from  him  descend  the  Ui  Duib- 
dir  or  O'Dwyre  of  Fulnamanagh,  and 
their  co-relatives  the  O'Donegans.  Cucorb 
did  not  allow  this  insult  to  pass  unavenged. 
The  poem  on  his  death  hy  Meadbh  (H.  2, 
18,  fol.  22  hb,  "O'Curry's  Lectures,"  p. 
480),  speaks  of  him  as  one  "  who  earned 
battle  over  Clu  Mail."  See  Genealogy,  p. 
382,  su])ra.  "McFirbis,"  pp.188,  189,  re- 
cords the  same  f  acts,but  he  states  that  Eithno 
was  the  daughter  of  Cairpre  Muse,  son  of 
Conaire,  (58)  son  of  Moghlamha,  (52)  which 
involves  an  anchronismof  nearly  a  century 
in  advance  of  the  period  of  the  Cucorb. 

Toicule  is  unknown  under  this  name. 
South  of  Clonmore  in  the  parish  of  Mul- 
linacuffe,  barony  of  Slullelagh,  is  a 
mountain  called  Knock  a  Tomcoyle;  west 
of  this  is  a  place  called  "Cowle:"  as 
Latra  da  A  radii  was  near  Toicule,  this 
place  may  be  perhaps  ^identified  with 
Toicule.  Myskoagh  in  the  vicinity  may 
be  identified  perhaps  with  "  Mescna,"  the 
place  mentioned  in  one  of  the  poems  of 


Dubhtach,  which  lay  east  of  his  pos- 
session, at  Formael-na-bFian.  The  village 
of  Lara,  between  Clonmore  and  Aghold, 
in  the  parish  of  MuUinacuffe,  represents 
"  Latrach  da  Aradha,"  the  site  of  the  two 
charioteers,  in  (or  between)  the  two  plains 
which  are  Magh  Fea  on  the  north  of 
Lara  and  Magh-da-Con,  now  Moyncomb, 
"  the  plain  of  the  two  dogs  or  hounds," 
on  the  south. 

The  Rath  under  Alascach,  is  perhaps 
the  "Moat"  of  Clonmore,  a  very  re- 
markable earthwork  about  50'  high, 
surrounded  by  a  fosse  and  trench  10'  or  12' 
high,  and  450'  in  circumference. 

Maghen  Gabhar,  in  Sil  Elaight, 
(Shillelagh)  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
the  Maiden  Cuaich  in  the  Naemshencus, 
very  probably  represents  the  place  given 
to  Isserninus  by  Crimthan,  which  the 
Book  of  Armagh  (in  error  perhaps)  calls 
Gabhra  Liffe,  the  name  of  a  territory  in 
the  north-west  of  Wicklow,  and  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  Maghen  Gabhair  in  Shille- 
lagh, in  Ui  Barriche  of  Magh  Ailbhe, 
where  the  other  duns  or  fortresses  appear 
to  have  been  located. 
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St.  Patrick  came  to  visit  the  converts  of  Isserninus  in 
Hy  Kinselagh,  and  to  see  his  old  friend  Dubhtach  Mac  Ui 
Lugair;  after  which  he  came  to  Crimthan,  who  was  con- 
verted to  the  faith,  and  was  baptized  by  the  apostle 
at  his  stronghold  at  Eathvilly.  This  event  may  be  re- 
ferred to  about  the  year  458,  when  Crimthan  had  already 
held  the  sceptre  for  about  fourteen  years.  St.  Patrick  na- 
turally gained  great  influence  over  his  neophyte,  for  he 
"  asked  after  baptizing  him  that  he  would  cherish  Cathbu's 
sons,  and  Isserninus  with  them,  and  he,  Crimthan,  granted 
the  request."  The  exiled  "  sons  of  Cathbu"  1  were  re- 
called ;  they  travelled  from  their  abodes  in  the  south. 
"  Cathbu' s  sons  went  to  their  dwelling  after  that;  and 
hence  it  is,  that  the  Fena  are  upon  the  Fid  (£,  e.  wood), 
and  they  went  to  Patrick  and  Crimthan,  son  of  Endae, 
at  Sci  Patric.  "2  Where  their  place  of  exile  in  "the 
south"  was  is  not  recorded;  it  may  have  been  in 
Munster  with  their  co-relatives,  the  descendants  of 
Cairbre  Cluthicar  and  the  Aradha  in  Limerick  and 
Tipperary.  Coming  back  to  their  native  territory,  they 
travelled  by  the   66  Beallach   Fedhmore,"    from  the 


1  A  tribe  called  Ui  Cathbuidh  were  lo- 
cated in  Upper  Ormonde,  near  Nenagh. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  tribe  was  some 
of  the  Leinster  Ui  Cathbuid  who  remained 
among  their  co-relatives  in  Cliu  in  Munster, 
"  Book  of  Lecan,"  fol.  208,  H.  2,  18,  fol. 
105,  and  the  Genealogy  of  Corca  Laoig- 
hade,  p.  34. 

2  "  Sci  Patric,"  Patrick's  bush  or  tree. 
The  scene  of  this  conference  is  on  an  emi- 
nence near  the  town  of  Tinahely,  in  the 
barony  of  Shillelagh  in  Wicklow.  "  St. 
Patrick's  Bush,"  or  as  it  is  otherwise  called 
"  The  Skeagh,"  i.  e.  "  Skeagh  Patric,"  is  a 
blackthorn  which  grows  from  a  rock,  from 
under  which  a  spring  of  water  flows.  It 
is  on  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  Joseph  Gilbert, 
near  Tinahely  and  Killaveney,  where,  on 
the  4th  of  May,  there  is  a  fair  and  a 
"patron:"  women  principally  attend  at 
St.  Patrick's  Bush.  The  "Thurris"of 
penitential  rounds  are  duly  made  about 
the  well,  and  a  votive  offering  of  shreds 
torn  off  their  garments  is  hung  on  the 
bush.  In  the  adjoining  townland  of 
Ballyshanogue,  there  is  a  large  circular 
rath. 


Fidhmor  Fene  and  Gabhra  Liffe,  are 
noticed  in  Part  iii.  of  the  "Loca  Patri- 
ciana." 

Grian  Fotharth:  the  precise  locality 
in  the  barony  of  Forth  in  Carlow  is  not 
identified.  It  may  be  found  under  the 
designation  of  Graney,  Grenane,  or 
Grennan,  which  means  a  place  with  a 
sunny  aspect.  A  grant  of  the  29  August, 
2nd  of  James  the  1st,  to  Sir  Oliver  Lam- 
bert, mentions  "  Kilgraney  in  Foert 
Onolan,"  "Ryan's  Hist,  of  Carlow,"  p. 
117.  This  is  perhaps  the  place  men- 
tioned in  the  Book  of  Armagh.  Sui- 
dhi  Laighen,  i.  e.  Sessio  Lageniensum,  the 
seat  or  meeting-place  of  the  Leinster  Men 
is  now  called  Mount  Leinster,  which  divides 
the  counties  of  Carlow  and  Wexford.  It 
reaches  an  elevation  of  26 1 0  feet ;  its  summit 
is  crowned  with  a  sepulchral  cairn,  which 
probably  marks  the  grave  of  the  toparch 
Cucorb,  slain  at  Cliu,  at  the  base  of  this 
mountain,  by  Fedlimidh  Becthmar,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  2nd  century. 

Ath  Fithot  or  Fadat,  now  Aghade,  a 
small  parish  on  the  right  or  west  bank  of 
the  Slaney,  in  the  barony  of  Forth,  County 
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borders  of  Ossory  across  Magh  Ailbhe  and  Magli  Fea 
into  the  Hy  Kinselagh  to  "  Sci  Patric,"  or  Patrick's 
Bush  or  Thorn,  near  the  town  of  Tinahely ;  and  a  re- 
conciliation was  then  effected  by  St.  Patrick  between 
the  "sons  of  Cathbu"  and  their  former  persecutor,  who 
henceforth  became  their  friend  and  protector.  The  frag- 
mentary history  of  these  events  preserved  in  the  Book  of 
Armagh  still  further  records  the  donations  of  land  given 
by  Crimthan  to  the  sons  of  Cathbu  at  Grian  Fothart,  and 
at  Suidhe  Laighen.  These  latter  places  are  on  the  north- 
eastern slopes  of  Mount  Leinster,  towards  the  River 
Slaney,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ahade,  barony  of  Forth, 
Co.  Carlow.  "  Crimthan,  son  of  Ende,  gave  .  .  .  under 
Grian  Fothart  from  Gabur  Lipid,  as  far  as  Snide  Laigen. 
Isserninus  knelt  to  Patrick  for  his  Manche  and  his  Andoit* 
and  Patrick  gave  them  to  Bishop  Fith,  and  he  gave 
them  to  Cathbu' s  sons,  and  he  set  up  with  them  [at] 
Ath  Fithot."  These  donations  appear  to  have  been 
made  through  St.  Patrick  and  Isserninus,  who  there- 
upon settled  down  with  his  neophytes  at  Ath  Fithot, 
or  Ath  Fadliat,  a  ford  on  the  Slaney ,  where  he  ministered 
unto  them  till  the  period  of  his  decease,  in  the  year  469 
or  468,  according  to  the  Annals  of  Ulster.  The  "Mar- 
tyrology  of  Dunegal"  gives  his  natale  at  July  14,  "Id 
Bishop  Ath  FhadhatinLeinster."  McFirbis'  list  of  Bishops 
m  akes  the  same  statement.  The  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Pa- 
trick states  that  Isserninus  was  placed  by  the  apostle  over 
the  church  of  Kilcullen,  as  its  first  bishop ;  the  date  of  this 


Cailow.  The  Dinnsencus,  "Book  of  Bally- 
mote,"  fol.  416a,  gives  its  derivation  "Ath 
Fadhat:"  whence  was  it  named  ?  not  hard 
to  tell.  A  conflict,  the  champion  of  Lai- 
ghen (or  it  was  Etan  Bedhead,  son  of 
Coc,  with  his  household,  that  did  so) 
fought  against  Laith  of  Daire-Lieth  from 
Loch  Lurgan,  with  his  family,  viz.,  his 
son  Fadat,  Dall  and  Caechin  his  two 
daughters,  regarding  the  produce  of  the 
Barrow  ;  when  Liath  fell  in  the  hattle. 
The  Liath's  children  [or  sept]  assembled 
there,  and  Fadat  was  s/ain  in  his  Ath 
(ford)  in  the  second  hattle.  The  two 
daughters  then  pursued  Etan  to  his  rath 
and  slew  him  in  it,  et  unde  Bath  Etain 


[Bathedan,  Co.  Carlow].  They  then  re- 
turned, and  Dall  died  at  Lindall  on  the 
Barrow,  and  Caechan  in  her  Cluain, 
Unde  Athfadat  7  Rath  Etain  7  Cluain 
Caechain  7  Linn-Dalland  Daire  in  Leith." 

lAnnoit,  "a  parent  church."  See  O'Do- 
novan,  "  Supplement  to  O'Reilly's  Irish 
Dictionary."  Vide  also  Irish  notes  in  the 
Book  of  Armagh.  "  Goidilica,"  1st  ed., 
p.  103.  Manche,  vide  "Annals  Four 
Masters,"  a.d.  982.  "  MacGilla  Padraig 
plundered  the  church  of  Leithglinn ;  and 
to  make  atonement  for  his  crime,  he  gave 
the  manchine  of  his  two  sons  to  Molaissi 
for  ever."  This  word  is  used  very  fre- 
quently in  these  annals. 
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•event  must  be  assigned  to  the  middle  of  the  5th  century, 
after  the  baptism  of  Aillill  and  Iollan,  the  son  of  Dun- 
lang.  How  long  he  continued  in  this  church  is  nowhere 
stated ;  his  residence  at  Athade,  and  his  decease  there, 
suggest  that  he  retired  to  die  with  his  first  converts. 
It  is  likely  that  while  they  were  in  exile,  he  did  not 
long  remain  with  them ;  he  returned  to  St.  Patrick, 
who  in  the  interim  set  him  over  the  church  of  Kil- 
cullen  after  the  death  of  Auxilius  at  Killaussille,  in 
454  or  460,  from  which  church  he  retired  when  Crim- 
thann  restored  the  sons  of  Cathbu  to  their  old  tribe- 
lands  in  Hy  Kinselagh.  Colgan,  "Acta  Sanctorum," 
March  6,  p.  477,  gives  the  acts  or  life  of  a  St.  Sezinus,  a 
native  of  Ulster,  who  retired  to  Bretaigne.  Very  little  is 
known  of  his  true  history,  and  his  life  by  Le  Grand, 
reproduced  by  Colgan,  does  not  furnish  any  grounds 
for  his  identification  with  Isserninus  of  Kilcullen  and 
Aghade,  who  was,  as  we  know,  of  foreign  race  and  ex- 
traction, and  lived  in  Ireland  till  his  death  in  469 
{vide  Lanigan's  "Eccl.  Hist,  of  Ireland,"  vol.  1,  p.  261, 
note  5). 

Auxilius,  the  son  of  Restitutus  the  Lombard  and 
Liemania,  the  sister  of  St.  Patrick,  was  with  the  future 
apostle  of  Ireland  at  Ebmoria 1  or  Ivrea,  in  Lombardy, 
when  Augustine  and  Benedict  came  there  on  their  way 
to  Rome,  with  intelligence  of  the  decease  of  Palladius 
in  North  Britain,  and  of  his  unsuccessful  essay  in  Ireland. 
When  St.  Patrick  heard  this  unexpected  turn  of  events, 
he  and  his  companions  went  out  of  their  way  to  a  man 
of  wondrous  sanctity,  a  chief  bishop  named  Am  at  or, 
dwelling  in  a  neighbouring  place,  and  by  him  St.  Patrick 
was  consecrated  a  bishop,  "Lib.  Arm.,"  fol.  2,  a,  b. 
Another  account,  "  Tr.  Th.,"  p.  9,  states  that  this  con- 
secration took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  and  Pope  Celestine  ;  on  that  same  occasion 
Auxilius  was  ordained  a  priest,  and  Isserninus,  who  was 
also  in  the  company,  received  Holy  Orders,  and  was 


1  See  a  most  interesting  paper,  "  Notes  Dr.  Moran,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  on  the 
on  the  Life  of  St.  Patrick"  in  the  "  Irish  identification  of  Ebmoria  with  Ivrea, 
Ecclesiastical  Record,"  hy  the  Right  Rev.      vol.  iii.  p.  7,  &c. 
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subsequently  raised  to  the  priesthood  (Vita  4ta,  "  Tr. 
Th.,"  cap.  31,  p.  39).  They  did  not  come  immediately 
with  St.  Patrick  to  Ireland;  their  arrival  in  438  is 
recorded  in  the  "  Chronicon  Scottorum."  The  Annals 
of  Innisf alien  record  "  Secundums  Auxilius  et  Esser- 
ninus  mittuntur  in  auxilium  Patricii ;  nec  tamen 
tenuerunt  apostolatum  nisi  solus  Patricius." 1  As 
Isserninus  was  sent  to  Ireland  by  St.  Grermanus,  Auxi- 
lius came  also,  it  may  be  supposed,  through  the  same 
agency,  both  being  probably  under  his  care  and  in- 
struction. Some  years  after  the  arrival  of  Auxilius,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  conversion  of  the  family  of  Dunlang, 
king  of  North  Leinster,  and  the  baptism  of  his  sons, 
Auxilius  was  consecrated  a  bishop,  and  placed  over  a 
church  near  Naas,  called  from  him  CillAusaille,  "Ecclesia 
Auxilii,"  in  Magh  Liffe,  and  now  corruptly  Killosy,  pro- 
nounced "Killoshee."  The  Scholiast  on  the  "Martyrology 
of  Taralaght,"  at  March  19,  thus  writes  :  "  Decimo  quarto 
Calendas  Aprilis  Auxilinus  Episcopus  et  Coepiscopus, 
et  frater  Patricii  Episcopi;  vel  Auxilius  nomen  ejus. 
Patricius  dixit ;  Auxilium  nomen  tuum  apud  nos ;  ordi- 
natus  es  meus  Comorbanus  et  amicus,  nlius  sororis  et 
Episcopus  et  spiritualis  Pater.  Septem  filii  Restituti  de 
Longobardis,  Secundinus  Nectanus  Dabonna,  Mogornanus 
Dariochus  Auxilius  et  Lughnath."2  The  address  of  St. 
Patrick  to  his  suffragan  on  the  occasion  of  his  conse- 
cration is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  this  record, 
as  it  tallies  with  what  has  been  said  of  him  in  the 
"  Annals  of  Innisf  alien."  Ussher  gives  the  same  details, 
vol.  xi.,  p.  384,  where  he  states,  "  Et  ordinavit  ibi  unum 
de  discipulis  ejus  nomine  Auxilium  virum  sanctum  et 
pium,  Episcopum ;  et  dimisit  eum  in  Provincia  Lage- 
niensium  qua3  est  quinta  pars  Hiberniae  contra  mare 
orientale.  Qui  Auxilius  post  multa  miracula  in  sua 
civitate  quae  dicitur  Ccall-usali  in  planitie  Lageniensium 
sanctam  hnivit  suam  vitam."  St.  Auxilius  was  also  con- 
nected with  a  church  in  Tir  Conail  in  Ulster ;  its  name 


1  Quoted  in  the  Vita  2nda.  "Tr.  Th.,' 
p.  19,  note  40. 


2  "  Acta  Sanctorum,"  p.  659,  note  3. 
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was  Cill  O-m-Bard,  and  the  compilers  of  the  "  Marty- 
rology  of  Dunegal,"  p.  447,  identify  this  church  with 
him.  He  died,  according  to  the  "  Annals  of  Ulster,"  in 
460.  The  "Four  Masters"  and  the  "Annals  of  Clon- 
macnoise  "  refer  that  event  to  454.  Archbishop  Ussher 
adopts  the  former  date. 

The  natale  of  Auxilius  is  also  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
The  "  Martyrology  of  Dunegal  "  gives  it  at  August  27, 
that  of  Tamlaght  at  March  19,  and  again,  at  July  30; 
the  former  has  "  Cobuir,  son  of  Goll,"  and  Marianus 
O' Gorman  "  Cobair  Mac  Guill  german,"  which  a  marginal 
note  in  the  Brussels  MSS.  of  the  "  Martyrology  of 
Dunegal"  thus  explains: — "Cobair,  son  of  Goll,  a 
German."1  Cobair,  as  there  suggested,  is  the  Celtic  for 
Auxilium,  help  or  aid  ;  Goll  or  Guill  may  be  an  equi- 
valent for  Gaul,  the  country  of  Restitutus ;  and  German 
evidently  refers  to  Mogornan,  or  Gorman  his  son,  who  be- 
came the  first  bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  There  are 
extant  "Acts"  of  a  synod  held  by  Patrick  and  his  bishops 
Auxilius  and  Isserninus;  but  as  to  their  being  genuine 
documents  of  this  period,  there  is  much  controversy. 
The  church  of  St.  Auxilius  is  now  a  parish  church  in 
the  diocese  of  Kildare  ;  it  became  a  celebrated  monastic 
institution  in  subsequent  ages,  and  the  native  annals 
make  frequent  records  of  its  abbots,  and  its  devastation 
both  by  the  Irish  as  well  as  by  the  Danes.  It  must 
have  been  rebuilt  in  the  11th  or  12th  centuries:  a  late 
round  tower,  erected  on  a  square  base,  to  which  a  chancel 
and  transepts  have  been  added,  at  perhaps  a  later  period, 
are  now  the  only  remains  of  this  once  celebrated  and 
ancient  episcopal  see.  A  branch  of  theHy  Bairrche  were  at 
a  very  early  period  settled  near  this  church,  which  was  in 
or  near  a  wood  called  the  Craebh  (i.  e.  Caill)  Bainceda: 
a  nun,  called  the  "  Caillin  of  the  Craebhancita," 
"occupied"  the  church  in  this  wood,  i.  e.  Cill  Auxaille ;  her 
name  was  Colmnat,  as  appears  from  the  Boromha  Tract ;  in 
another  passage  of  the  same  tract  she  is  called  Columnatan. 

Mac  Tail  of  Killcullen. — St.  Patrick,  in  his  missionary 


1  Vide  p.  205,  note  5,  "  Mart.  Dunegal.' 
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visits  to  Leinster,  appointed  a  bishop  to  the  church  of 
Kilcullen1  in  Magh  Liffe,  which  being  situated  near  Cnoc 
Aillinn,  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  mid-Leinster, 
must  have  been  at  that  period  a  church  of  considerable 
importance.  The  "  Tripartite, w  p.  185,  note  32,  states 
that  he  "left  there  Isserninus  and  Mac  Tail,  with  other 
clerics,"  which  must  have  been  circa  460,  or  454,  when 
Auxilius  died.  Isserninus  appears  to  have  remained 
there  not  very  long,  and  Mac  Tail  probably  suc- 
ceeded him  in  that  church,  after  460,  when  Isserninus 
went  back  to  his  first  flock.  There  are  three  bishops 
called  Mac  Tail,  and  they  are  all  named  in  connexion  with 
Kilcullen.  The  Patrician  Bishop  of  that  see  is  usually 
supposed  to  be  Mac  Tail,  son  of  Dorgan,  the  great-grand- 
son of  Aengus  Mac  Nadfraic,  king  of  Cashel,  slain  A.  d. 
489,  at  Cellosnad  (Kellestown,  Co.  Carlow).  Though  a 
descendant  of  this  Aengus  may  have  been  a  bishop 
of  Kilcullen,  his  appointment  was  not  made  by  St. 
Patrick,  as,  in  that  case,  he  should  have  been  a  bishop 
for  an  incredibly  long  period.  Another  bishop  of  Cil- 
cullen  of  the  name  Mac  Tail  was  Eoghan,  son  of  Corcran, 
son  of  Monach  of  the  Hy  Barrache  ;  and  the  third  bishop, 
according  to  other  authorities,  was  Mac  Tail,  son  of  Eo- 
chaidh,  son  of  Barr,  regulus  of  Leix,  who  was  the  great- 
grandfather of  Baeithin  of  Inis  Baeithin  in  Wicklow.  The 
"  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters"  record:  u  a.  d.  548,  S. 
Mac  Tail  of  Cillcullen,  i.  e.  Eoghan,  son  of  Corcran,  died 


1  Kilcullen,  i.  e.  the  Church  of  the  Holly- 
trees,  is  now  called  "Old"  Kilcullen,  to 
distinguish  it  from  its  modem  rival 
situated  on  the  Lifi'cy,  about  two  miles' to 
the  north -wesl.  The  old  ecclesiastical  town 
presents  hut  few  relics  of  its  ancient  im- 
portance. The  stump  of  a  very  ancient 
round  tower,  about  thirty  feet  high,  is 
still  beside  the  church,  which  is  now  in 
ruins.  The  door  of  this  old  tower  is  the 
original  one,  and  shows  traces  of  very  an- 
cient w  orkmanship  in  a  style  of  architec- 
ture, being  almost  coeval  with  the  period 
of  St.  MaeTail.  The  base  and  shaft  of  a 
granite  cross  remain  in  .u^e  in  the  cemetery, 
in  which  fragments  of  crosses  of  similar 
design  are  si  altered  about.  These  were 
elaborately  worked,  and  belong  probably 


to  the  ninth  or  tenth  centuries.  An  old 
medieval  tomb,  with  a  knight  in  armour, 
was  ermoved  hence,  some  years  ago, 
to  Barretstown,  near  Ballymore-Eustace. 
The  number  of  roads  converging  at  Old 
Kilcullen  attest  its  former  importance.  In 
1319,  Maurice  Jakes,  a  canon  of  Kildare, 
erected  a  bridge  over  the  Liffcy,  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  its  rival  town,  Kil- 
cullen Bridge,  or  "  The  Bridge,"  as  it  is 
locally  termed.  The  ford  on  the  Liffey  at 
this  place  was  one  of  ancient  celebrity :  it 
was  probably  the  ford  called  "  Ath  Leaigh- 
aire,"  from  Laeighaire  MacNiall,  K.  I., 
428-463.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  preface  to 
the  "  Boromha ;  "  beside  the  bridge  which 
now  spans  the  old  ford  is  a  holy  well  called 
Tubber  Molyng. 
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the  11th  of  the  month  of  June."  The  Marty  rology  of 
Aengus  the  Culdee  gives  at  the  11th  of  June,  "  The 
festival  of  MacTail  the  saintly:"  to  this  a  gloss  is  added, 
u  i.  e.  of  Cill  Chuilliun  in  the  plain  of  Leinster,  Eoghan 
the  carpenter,  son  of  Dergan,  or  Eoghan,  son  of  Aengus, 
was  the  father  of  Mac  Tail,  and,  from  being  the  son 
(of  a  carpenter),  he  was  called  Mac  Tail  (i.  e.  the  son  of 
the  adze),  or  according  to  others,  Eochaidh,  the  son  of 
Barr,  king  of  Leix,  was  Mac  Tail's  father." 

Barr,  the  king  of  Leix,  was  the  eleventh  in  descent, 
according  to  the  genealogies  of  that  tribe,  from  Conall 
Cernach,  the  grandfather  of  Lugaidh  Laigsi,  the  first 
settler  in  these  lands,  from  which  he  derived  his  title. 
In  the  Hy  Barrche  genealogy  there  is  a  Corcran 
(No.  58)  son  of  Monach,  son  of  Oilill  Mor,  son  of 
Braccan,  son  of  Fiach,  son  of  Dairre  Barrach,  son  of 
Cathair  Mor.  This  Eoghan  Mac  Tail  is  more  likely  to 
be  the  Patrician  Bishop  of  Kilcullen,  and  the  next  suc- 
cessor of  Isserninus,  whose  obit  is  given  at  a.d.  469 
(A.  SS.  p.  479,  note  9).  The  Saint  Genealogy  in  the 
"Book  of  Lecan, "  fol.  196,  and  the  same  authority  in 
"McFirbis,"  states  that  Mac  Tail  of  Cilcullen  was  one 
of  the  saints  of  the  Hy  Barrche.  The  second  MacTail, 
the  grandson  of  Barr,  king  of  Leix,  may  have  been  also 
a  bishop  in  this  see.  The  third  Mac  Tail,  son  of  Dergan 
the  great  grandson  of  Aengus,  si.  489,  is  too  far  in 
advance  of  548  to  be  the  bishop  to  whom  this  date  be- 
longs; as  it  suits  the  epoch  of  the  Hy  Barrche  Mac  Tail, 
it  may  be  assigned  rather  to  him  than  to  the  grandson 
of  king  Barr. 

Mac  Tail  was  one  of  the  artificers  of  St.  Patrick, 
according  to  some  old  list  of  his  household;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  met  St.  Patrick  in  Ulster,  where  his 
branch  of  the  Hy  Barrche  appear  to  have  been  located; 
for  some  of  them  were  banished  long  before  the  death 
of  Crimthan  in  484;  and  these  repeated  acts  of  violence 
and  injustice  inflicted  on  the  family  of  Eochaid  Guinech 
led  to  the  murder  of  his  own  grandfather.  Mac  Cuil,  the 
third  bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  who  was  of  the  Hy 
Barrche,  also  lived  in  Ulster,  where  he  was  perhaps 
born,  his  family  having   migrated  there  on  account 
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of  persecutions  they  met  in  their  native  territory  in 
Leinster. 

Our  information  regarding  these  bishops  Mac  Tail  of 
Kilcullen  is  very  scant  and  unsatisfactory,  very  little 
more  than  their  genealogy  is  recoverable.  The  Scholia  on 
Angus  the  Culdee,  "  Leabhar  Brec,"  fol.  86,  and  the 
"  Mart.  Dunegal,"  at  April  29,  give  a  curious  reference 
to  Mac  Tail.  The  "  Maiden  Coinengean,"  or  Cuach  as 
she  is  otherwise  called,  whose  history  has  been  already 
referred  to,1  was  the  pupil  or  daltha  of  bishop  Mac  Tail. 
Certain  reports,  whether  well  or  ill-founded,  with  which 
her  name  was  connected,  were  so  adverse  to  his  reputa- 
tion, that  he  met  with  much  blame  from  his  superiors. 
This  Grloss  on  Coiningean2  tells  its  own  story.  "  She  was 
pupil  of  Mac  Tail  of  Cillcuillinn,  and  it  was  on  account 
of  her  the  clergy  of  Leinster  denounced  Mac  Tail." 
There  appears  to  have  existed  at  a  very  early  period  a 
church  near  Santry,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  called 
Disert  Tale ; 3  this  designation  is  forgotten,  and  the  lo- 


1  Vide  Part  v.,  Loc.  Pat. 

2  The  maiden  Coining-hen  or  Cuach 
was  the  uterine  sister  of  Caemhan 
of  Anatrim  in  Ossory;  he  was  Caemhan 
the  deacon  whom  St.  Patrick  left  at  Sen 
Domnach,  now  Kilkeevan,  near  Castlerea 
in  Ptoscommon ;  he  was  afterward  located 
by  St.  Patrick  in  Emlech  cluain,  in  Kil- 
kinane,  in  Semhne  or  Island  Magee,  in 
Antrim.  He  was  with  St.  Patrick  in 
Munster,  and  was  left  by  him  at  Kilrath, 
near  Duntrileague  ;  but  he  appears  to  have 
finally  settled,  and  perhaps,  died  at  Ard- 
Caemhan.  Vide  Egcrton  Tripartite,  p. 
406-409.  Atrachta,  of  Kilaraght  near 
Coolavin,  in  Sligo,  was  sister  to  these 
saints.  Their  mother  was  Caemell, 
daughter  of  Cenendan  or  Cen  Finnan,  son 
of  Cesi,  son  of  Lughair,  of  the  Ui  Lugair ; 
she  was  married  twice  ;  by  one  of  her  hus- 
bands, Talan,  son  of  Cathbaidh,  of  the 
Gregraidhe  of  Lough  Techet,  or  Lough 
Gara  in  Sligo,  of  the  race  of  Corb  Aulim, 
descended  of  Fergus  Maclloigh ;  she  was 
mother  of  these  saints.  Her  second 
husband  was  Caemlog  of  the  Dalmes- 
sincorb,  by  whom  she  had  Caemghin, 
or  Kevin  of  Glendalach,  and  Naithchaem 
or  Mochoema  Mac  Ui  Lughair,  the  abbot 
and  founder  of  Terryglass,  in  Tipperary. 
The  connexion  of  Cuach  or  Cominghan 


with  Killeencormac,  the  "  Martyrtech"  (?) 
of  the  ITi  Lughair,  is  thus  apparent.  Of  the 
many  churches  in  Leinster  dedicated  to  and 
named  from  Cuach,  Kilcuach  or  Kalcock, 
on  the  confines  of  ancient  Leinster  and 
Meath,  is  the  most  remarkable.  The  holy 
well  Tubbermohocca  in  that  place  has 
been  already  alluded  to.  Notwithstanding 
these  ancient  evidences,  more  vivid  in  the 
seventeenth  century  than  they  are  now, 
Colgan  got  from  Koss  Macgaoghan, 
bishop  of  Kildare,  a  list  of  the  churches 
in  his  diocese ;  in  this  we  find,  "  Ecclesia 
parochialis  S.  Galli  apud  Kilcoke."  This 
appears  to  be  a  "  bog  Latin"  version  of  its 
Anglo-Irish  name,  "the  church  of  the 
cock,"  or  perhaps  the  Gaul  or  Frenchman, 
and  modern  hagiology  supposes  that  St. 
Gall  of  Switzerland  was  the  patron.  In  the 
same  sweeping  style  of  translating  names, 
the  compiler  of  theList  of  Capucin  Convents 
in  Ireland  in  1641  sets  forth  Swords  in 
Fingall  as  "  Gladiopolis."  Liverpool  and 
cognate  names  might  be  translated,  accord- 
ing to  this  idea,  "  Stagnum  jecoris." 
There  is  an  ancient  example  in  Loch  Laoi, 
or  "Stagnum  vituli;"  Pontana  and 
Europolis  are  examples  of  better  scholar- 
ship. 

3  In  1167,  Gilbert  de  Nugent  granted 
to  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin,  the  church 
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cality  is  now  called  Bal  Curris ;  the  old  church  site  there 
is  erased  and  unknown.  Intrinsic  reasons  make  it  very 
likely  that  this  place  was  thus  named  from  its  being  the 
retreat  of  Mac  Tail  the  descendant  of  king  Aengus, 
whose  son  or  grandson  Papan  was  abbot  of  the  church 
of  Santreibh  or  Santry,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  JBal- 
curris.  The  accounts  of  Papan's  Monastery  at  Santry1  are 
very  scant  indeed:  in  827,  the  "  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters"  record  the  obit  of  Cormac  son  of  Muirgheas, 
Abbot  of  Santry:  and  the  only  memento  of  Papan, 
its  probable  founder,  is  preserved  in  the  name  of  a  town- 
land  called  Poppin  Tree,  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
Dr.  O'Donovan  surmises  that  the  old  Celtic  church  in 
Dublin  called  St.  Michael  le  Pole  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Mac  Tail  of  Kilcullen  (vide  "  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters," 
a.d.  937,  note  y).  His  opinion  is  sustained  by  the  fact 
that  the  Hy  Barrche  Mac  Tail  is  sometimes  written 
Mac  Fail,  which  pronounced  with  the  elided  /  becomes 
Macail,  thus  the  transition  to  Michael  is  quite  apparent. 
Whether  Mac  Tail  means  "  the  son  of  the  adze"  may  be 
questioned;  as  this  appellation  occurs  in  some  other 
Irish  genealogies;  the  son  of  Conall  "  Echluath,"  king 
of  Thomond  or  North  Munster,  a.d.  366,  was  Cas 
Mac  Tail;2  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  connexion  there 
may  have  been  between  Conall  "of  the  swift  steeds"  and 
the  calling  of  an  architect  or  carpenter;  the  name  or 
soubriquet  "  Tal"  may  admit  of  some  other  interpretation. 
Vide  Todd's  "  St.  Patrick,"  p.  411,  note  1. 


of  Desert  Tale,  with  four  carucates  of 
land  adjoining.  King's  MSS.  (Royal 
Dublin  Soc.  Library),  p.  382,  quoted  in 
Arcbdall's  "  Monasticon,"  new  ed.  1873, 
vol;  1,  p.  305. 

1  Santreff,  Sen  Uneib,  "  tribus  antiqua, 
old  tribe  or  house.  The  "  Martyrology  of 
Tallaght"  commemorates  St.  Papan  and 
his  brother  Folloman,  July  31.  "  Papan, 
Senbreib  ocus  Folloman  meic  Nathfriach." 
The  patron  of  St.  Papan  used  to  be  cele- 
brated July  31,  at  Poppin  Tree,  near 
Santry.  Hanmer  writes — "There  is,  at 
Santrey,  three  miles  from  Dublin,  a 
yearly  remembrance  of  a  holy  man, 
Pappan,  that  was  born  there.    He  tra- 


velled into  France,  builded  there  many 
monasteries,  and  prepared  many  men  to 
govern  them ;  became  an  abbot  himself, 
and  departed  this  life  in  1038,  and  lieth 
buried  in  Stabuletum,  in  France,  where 
he  governed."  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  St.  Papan's  obit  is  post-dated  some 
five  centuries  by  Dr.  Hanmer,  who  is 
quite  astray  in  saying  that  he  was 
born  at  Santry,  and  still  more  so  in 
identifying  the  abbot  of  Estaples  with 
the  son  of  Aengus  Mac  Nadfraich,  K.  M., 
si.  489. 

2  Cas  Mac  Tail  wasfosteredby  Dolabra, 
who  was  a  carpenter. — "  McFirbis," 
p.  738. 
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Fortchern,  the  son  of  Fedlimidh,  son  of  Laeghaire 
Mac  Niell,  was  baptized  at  Trim  by  Loman  "the  Bri- 
ton," in  the  early  part  of  St.  Patrick's  missionary  career; 
he  was  one  of  his  missionary  attendants,  and  the  head 
of  a  monastic  school  in  Hy  Kinselagh,  as  we  find 
his  name  connected  with  one  or  two  churches  in  that 
country,  viz.,  Cill  Fortchern  in  Ui  Drona,  now  Kil- 
loughternan,  in  the  parish  of  Slyguff,  and  of  Tullach 
Fortchern ;  or  Tullach  Ui  Felmetha  ("  Annals  Four 
Masters,"  a.d.  1052),  another  and  a  better  known  form  of 
the  name,  which  is  nowTullow  or  Tullafelim,  on  the  River 
Slaney,  in  the  County  of  Carlow,  where  the  feast  of  bishop 
Fortchern,  who  died  after  a.d.  500,  was  celebrated  on 
the  11th  of  October.  His  school  at  Tullow  was  of  early 
repute ;  St.  Finnian  of  Clonard,  who  was  born  near 
Myshall,  in  the  barony  of  Forth,  was  one  of  his  scholars 
before  he  went  over  to  St.  David,  in  Wales,  whence  he 
returned  to  Hy  Kinselagh  and  founded  Achadh  Abhail, 
now  Aghold,  on  a  site  given  him  by  Muiredach  Mel- 
brugh,  king  of  that  territory.  To  the  east  of  Tullow 
is  a  hamlet  called  u  Patrick's  street,"  a  translation  of 
Stradh  Padriug,  e.  St.  Patrick's  road,  connected 
perhaps  with  some  legend  of  the  apostle  in  Hy  Kinselagh. 

Elloc,  Mo  elloch,  or  as  he  is  called  by  Colgan 
(Vita  Quarta  "  Tr.  Th.,"  p.  44,  cap.  78),  Molachus,  and 
Malichia  (Vita  Sexta,  p.  84,  cap.  83),  and  in  Mr. 
Hennessy's  translation  of  the  Tripartite  "  Malach.  Brit." 
Colgan  calls  him  "  the  Briton,"  which  is  most  probably 
a  translation  of  "  Brit.,"  as  we  shall  see  from  his 
genealogy  (The  Dalaradian).  Malach's  name  occurs 
for  the  first  time  when  St.  Patrick  was  evangelising 
Munster,  in  the  region  of  Arada  Cliach  (now  the  barony 
of  Coonagh,  Co.  Limerick).  "  Then  Ailill,  son  of  Cath- 
badh,  son  of  Lugaidh,  met  St.  Patrick ;  his  wife  came  to 
tell  St.  Patrick  that  her  son  was  devoured  by  pigs  through 
savageness,  and  Ailill  said,  "I  will  believe,  if  you  resus- 
citate my  son  for  me."  Patrick  ....  directed  a 
Cele  Do  of  his  people  Malach  Brit,  to  resuscitate  him. 
"  I  will  not  offend  the  Lord,"  said  he  (he  was  seized  with 
doubt).  Patrick  said,  "  that  is  pitiful,  0  Malach.  Thy 
house  on  earth  shall  not  be  high.    Thy  house  shall  be 
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the  house  of  one  man."  "  His  house  is  in  the  north- 
eastern angle  of  the  southern  Deise,  its  name  is  Cill 
Malaich.  Five  persons  can  never  be  supported  there" 
("  Tr.  Th.,"  p.  467)  ;  the  last  clause  is  by  the  scholiast. 
"  Whence,  as  far  as  in  you  lies,  you  have  made  vain  the 
certainty  of  the  Divine  promise.  I  foretell  to  thee  that 
thy  church  shall  be  despicable  and  poor.  Thy  house  on 
earth  shall  be  the  dwelling  of  only  one  man."  The 
Scholiast  adds,  "  and  all  this  has  certainly  come  to  pass; 
for  the  church  of  the  holy  man  called  Cill  Malaich  is  in 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  southern  Deisies,  and  its  termon 
is  so  small,  as  to  be  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  feeding  of 
five  calves"  (Id.  p.  165,  cap.  32).  The  translation  by 
Mr.  Hennessy  of  the  Egerton  MSS.  states  that  this 
church  is  in  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  Deise  ter- 
ritory, which  identifies  it  with  one  of  the  Kilmalogues 
in  the  diocese  of  Lismore,  which  is  conterminous  with 
the  northern  Deisies  in  the  south  of  Tipperary. 

Malach  Brit., 1  the  Cambro-Briton,  is  most  probably 
the  same  person  as  Elloc  son  of  Braccan  Ua  Caelbuidh, 
regulus  of  Grurtmatrin  in  Brecknockshire,  a  territory 
so  called  from  Braccaneoc,  L  e.  Braccan  Og,  or  junior 
son  of  Braccan,  son  of  Caelbuidh,  king  of  Ireland,  who 
fell  a.d.  358,  by  Eochaidh  Muighmedon,  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  kingship  of  Erinn.  Malach  or  MoElloc  was 
uncle  to  St.  David  of  Cillmuine ;  he  came  to  Ireland  with 
his  brothers  in  the  train  of  the  Cambrian  missionaries 
who  came  over  to  aid  St.  Patrick  about  the  year  447. 
The  ancient  church  sites  connected  with  Malach  are 
almost  lost  to  memory  and  erased — a  state  of  things 
which  was  perhaps  true  of  them  even  in  the  ninth  century, 


1  That  is  according  to  the  Irish  genea- 
logy given  in  Colgan  at  March  1st;  Welch 
genealogies  and  lists  of  their  saints  have 
"  Maelog,  son  of  Caw."  Caun  or  Conan 
of  the  community  of  Cadoc  at  Llan- 
carvan.  He  more  prohahly  is  to  he  ac- 
counted among  the  descendants  of 
Braccan,  according  to  the  Irish  genea- 
logies, which  appear  to  be  more  relia- 
ble. The  memory  of  Maelog,  Mo  Elloc  or 
Malach  Brit,  is  connected  with  some  Cam- 
brian churches,  Llanvaelog  in  Anglesey, 


Caennarthen  and  Brecknock,  where  his 
festival  was  observed  December  31.  See 
Rhees's  "  Welch  Saints,"  p.  230,  &c,  &c. 
Dr.  Lanigan  treats  the  history  of  the 
sons  of  Braccan  in  a  manner  not  quite 
worthy  of  that  usually  acute  historian. 
His  statements  regarding  them  are  to  be 
received  with  caution;  their  history  is 
quite  authentic,  and  as  well  estab- 
lished as  that  of  any  of  the  better  known 
saints  of  their  period.  Vide  "  Eccl.  Hist, 
of  Ireland,"  vol.  1,  cap.  viii. 
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when  the  tripartite  life  of  St.  Patrick  was  written,  and 
interpolated  from  older  records.  St.  Malach's  churches 
appear  to  have  been  not  a  few  in  the  diocese  of  Lismore, 
where  they  are  known  as  Kilmalog  or  Killnialock.1  A 
townland  of  that  name  near  Portarlington  may  also  have 
been  one  of  his  churches,  and  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Wexford  haven,  there  is  an  old  church  Kilmalog,  where 
we  may  suppose  he  spent  the  evening  of  his  life,  as  this 
portion  of  the  ancient  territory  of  Hy  Kinselagh  was 
the  head-quarters  of  his  brothers  Dubhain  Caemhan, 
Mophioc  or  Phaan,  Cairpre  and  Mobioc,  &c. 

The  ancient  kingdom  of  Ossory  appears  to  have  been 
also  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  Malach ;  his  name  proba- 
bly survives  in  the  designation  of  a  place  near  Kilkenny, 
where  a  ford  which  crosses  a  stream  joining  the  Nore 
at  Pur  cell's  Inch  is  called  Aghmalog, 2  "Malog's  ford." 
This  place — part  of  the  ancient  manor  of  Kilmalog,  a 
name  which  is  now  quite  forgotten — is  preserved  in  an 
Inquisition  taken  at  Kilkenny,  March  25th,  29th  Eliza- 
beth, wherein  "  Gerald  Blanch ville,  inter  alia,  demised, 
May  5th,  1572,  to  Wm.  Shee  and  Margaret  Walsh  his 
wife,  "  Blanchville's  lands,"  near  FfennelFs  hill,  which 
were  held  by  Phillip  Purcell  as  of  his  manor  of  Kilmalog 
("  Cal.  Pat.  Rot.,"  p.  446,  Morrin).  This  interesting  record 
restores  the  lost  name  of  a  very  ancient  church  and  dis- 
used cemetery  north-east  of  the  Dublin  road,  now  called 
Leggetsrath,  the  Irish  name  of  which  is  pc  ^  tege^t) 
i.e.  the  Legate's  rath.  This  neglected  church  site,  oc- 
cupying an  ancient  rath,  has  within  its  ambit  the  shaft 
of  a  Celtic  granite  cross,  standing  four  feet  above  the 
surface,  it  is  much  injured  and  weather-worn ;  the  western 
face  lias  the  remains  of  a  chequered-pattern  ornament, 


1  Kilmallock,  in  the  Co.  Limerick,  is 
not  one  of  the  churches  of  Malach;  its 
J. at  in  name  is  Killocia  or  Cellocia,  and 
it-  patron  lioehelloc,  son  of  Tullodran, 

of  the  rare  of  Conaire,  2nd  K.  I.  Mo- 
chelloc'i  natale  ifl  March  26. —  Colgan, 
"A.  88."  p.  740. 

■  Mcrcator's  map  has  a  Kilmalogue  in 
the  Co.  Carlow,  with  a  holy  well,  some- 
times written  "Malaugh's"  well.  There 


is  an  old  church  and  well  at  Donore 
near  Eagenalstown,  called  Kilmalap- 
pogue,  dedicated  to  St.  Lappan  (of 
Cluain  Aithghin?)  Nov.  3.  In  1041 
Donald  le  gros  or  Domhnall  Reamhar, 
son  of  Duncadh  Mael  Na  Bo,  was 
slain  at  this  church.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  Aghmalog  near  Kilkenny 
does  not  mean  "  St.  Molyng's  ford,"  as 
has  been  recently  suggested. 
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and  the  eastern  panel  has  a  plain  Latin  cross  in  relief  and 
in  fair  preservation.  This  is  the  only  relic  of  antiquity 
apparent  above  the  green  sward  of  the  enclosure ;  there 
are  no  ruins  of  the  church,  nor  are  there  any  traces  of  in- 
terments. This  old  cemetery  must  have  been  long 
disused  and  abandoned ;  in  the  immediate  vicinity  at 
PurcelFs  Inch,  west  of  the  railroad  near  the  viaduct  over 
Aghmalog,  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  fourteenth  century 
church,  which,  though  it  probably  supplanted  the  still 
older  church,  is  now  itself  quite  as  desolate  and  forgot- 
ten. The  primary  or  older  church  shows  that  Malach 
or  MoElloc  was  "  culted"  in  very  remote  times  in  Os- 
sory,  where  five  or  more  ancient  churches  were  dedi- 
cated under  the  invocation  of  his  nephew  St.  David  of 
Menevia.  Even  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  the  memory 
of  St.  Malach  was  so  forgotten  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
prophecies  recorded  of  him,  and  the  poverty  of  his 
churches  and  termon  lands  was  accounted  for  in  this 
way;  so  old  and  long  forgotten  is  the  memory  of 
Malach,  that  his  natale  is  not  recorded  in  the  marty- 
rologies  of  Tamlact  or  Dunegal. 

Phian  Phaan  or  Mophioc,  was  brother  of  Malach ;  his 
Cambrian  name  was  perhaps  Papay,  which  is  given  in  the 
list  of  the  sons  of  Brychan  in  Rhees's  "  Cambro-British 
Saints,"  p.  604,  and  Piaponus  Pivannus,  &c,  in  Rhees's 
"  Welch  Saints,"  p.  144.  He  was  also  connected  with 
Ossory,  having  accompanied  St.  Patrick  on  his  visitation 
of  that  territory.  St.  Phian  built  a  church  now  called 
after  his  name  in  the  old  territory  of  Ogenti,  u  S. 
Pianus  extructor  fuit  ecclesise  de  Kill  Phian  in  Ossoria," 
"Acta  Sanctorum,"  p.  312,  note  5.  This  church  is 
Kilfane,  in  the  barony  of  Growran,  where  his  memory 
was  "culted"  December  16th:  it  was  rebuilt  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  is  now  a  ruin.  There  was 
also  a  church  in  Cluain  Fergaile  dedicated  to  him 
in  Dealbna-Tir-da-Locha,  now  represented  by  the  barony 
of  Moy-Cullin,  County  Gralway.  In  the  "  Martyrology 
of  Dunegal"  St.  Phian  appears  under  the  Irish  form  of 
his  name,  Mo  Phioc  of  Ardcamross,  on  the  margin  of 
Loch  Garman.  These  are  the  few  and  jejune  notices 
we  have  of  St.  Phian. 
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Mochonoc,  Mo  Conan  Og,  and  Cynon  in  the  account 
of  Biychan  of  Brecknock,  "  Cambro-British  Saints,'7 
p.  604,  Cynawg  or  Cynog,  11  Welch  Saints,"  p.  135,  son 
of  Braccan,  was  another  of  the  Cambrian  assistants  of  St. 
Patrick.  One  of  his  churches  was  in  the  territory  of  Ui 
Bruinn  Cualann,1  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
County  Wicklow,  which  is  now  called  Kilmacanig, 
and  was  most  likely  his  chief  residence.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  true  and  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  local  names  is  often  overlooked  by  local  Shena- 
chies,  who,  with  a  very  slight  veneering  of  the  verna- 
cular, and  with  still  less  antiquarian  and  topographical 
knowledge,  would  give  a  meaning  to  the  name  of  this 
church,  Kilmacanig,  as  it  is  now  barbarously  written, 
which  is  very  far-fetched  and  untrue,  viz.,  "  the  church 
of  the  Virgin's  Son."  The  "  Martyrology  of  Dunegal," 
and  some  ancient  records  of  the  thirteenth  century 
belonging  to  the  See  of  Dublin,  and  the  "  Kepertorium 
Viride"  of  Archbishop  Alan,  give  its  true  derivation  and 
name,  "  Kilmohonic,"  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  list  of 
the  churches  in  the  deanery  of  Bray.  Mogaroc,  the 
br other  of  Mochonoc,  lived  at  Delgany,  the  old  name 
of  which  was  "  Deirgne  Mogaroc,"  so  called  from  its 
abbot,  whose  natale  occurs  on  the  23rd  of  December. 
A  passage  in  the  "  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  a.d. 
1021,  refers  to  the  topographical  history  of  this  ancient 
locality.  Kilmucraisse  was  another  of  his  churches, 
which  was  on  an  island  in  Loch  Swilly,  in  Donegal ;  and 
a  church  dedicated  to  him  was  also  at  Gallan  Na-m, 
Breitnach,  or  "  Gallan  of  the  Britons,"  in  Dealbna  Ethra- 
in  the  barony  of  Garry  castle,  King's  County.  His 
memory  was  venerated  in  Ossory,  whither  he  appears  to 


1  Brian  Let!  derg,  son  of  BnnaNia,  K.  L., 
and  brother  of  Dunlang,  K.  L.  temp. 
Conn.-u:  Mac  Art,  K.  I.  a.  D.  254-277,  was 
the  founder  and  colonizer  of  this  territory, 
which  lay  in  the  north-east  of  Wicklow, 
and  in  the  half  harony  of  liathdown,  in 
Dublin.  The  Ui  Garrehon  lay  on  its 
•Outhem  border;  the  Gabhra  Litre  on  the 
west.  On  the  north,  the  more  modern 
tribe,  the  Ily   Dunchada  lay  between 


it  and  the  LifFey.  The  editor  of  the 
"  Wars  of  the  Danes,  &c.,"  p.  cxliii.,  note 
2,  by  an  oversight  names  Brian  the  brother 
of  Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages  as  the  chief- 
tain who  colonized  this  place.  His  terri- 
tory lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  on 
the  confines  of  Leitrim  and  Roscommon  ; 
its  name  was  Tir  Bruinn  na  Siana,  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  other  places 
of  the  same  name. 
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have  accompanied  the  apostle  Patrick.  His  Ossory 
churches  were  Kilmocanogh,  in  the  barony  of  Ida  ;  and 
perhaps  Kilmoganny  near  Kells  derives  its  name  from 
him ;  he  lived  till  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  where 
he  died  is  not  recorded,  but  his  remains  were  en- 
shrined in  the  church  on  Inisfail,  where  they  were 
kept  till  a.d.  819,  when,  with  the  other  treasures  of 
this  church,  they  were  translated  to  Sleibhte  or  Sletty 
for  greater  security.  The  natale  of  St.  Mochonoc 
occurs  on  the  11th  of  February  ("A.  SS."  p.  311). 

Bishop  Cairpre,  another  of  the  sons  of  Braccan, 
was  also  a  Patrician  missionary  in  Ireland,  very  little 
of  his  personal  history  is  now  recoverable,  and  to  indi- 
cate his  churches  and  natale  is  all  that  can  be  attempted, 
to  illustrate  his  long-forgotten  career  in  Ireland.  One 
of  his  churches  was  Cill  Cairpre,  in  the  barony  of 
Tirhugh,  in  Donegal  ;  another  was  at  Isioll  Farranan, 
in  Tir  Fiacra,  in  Connaught ;  and  there  is  in  Wexford, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  River  Boro  with  the  Slaney, 
an  old  church  site  called  Kilcarbrey,  which,  must 
be  connected  with  this  Cambrian  Saint,  whose  natale 
was  November  1st.  In  this  same  locality  his  brother 
Boan,  or  as  he  is  more  frequently  styled  Mobioc 
or  Dabioc,  had  a  church  situated  on  the  extreme 
end  of  Cairnsore  point,  the  nearest  land  on  the 
south-eastern  coast  of  Ireland  to  his  native  Cam- 
bria. In  this  place  is  a  very  ancient  cemetery,  in- 
closed within  a  high,  thick,  green,  rampart-like  ditch 
of  clay,  containing  the  ruins  of  a  small  primitive 
building  of  the  simplest  kind  ;  and  near  it  is  also  a  holy 
well,  to  which  pilgrimages  used  to  be  made  at  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  its  water  was  used  as 
a  cure  for  toothache.  The  graveyard  and  well,  and 
townland  containing  them,  all  go  by  the  name  of 
St.  Vake,  or  as  it  is  on  the  index  map  of  Wexford,  St. 
Vogues,1  which  clearly  associates  this  locality  with  the 


1  There  is  near  Caerwent  in  South 
Wales,  a  church  called  Llandathan,  Dathi's 
or  Thati's  church,  from Tathi,  an  Irishman, 
the  preceptor  of  Cadoc,  ahhot  of  Llan- 
carvan.   Tathi  was  son  of  an  Irish  Regulus 

4th  see,.,  vol.  in. 


Tathal  or  Tuathal ;  hut  from  what  part  of 
Ireland  there  is  no  record.  Llandathan  is 
also  called  Llanvaches,  the  church  of 
Vaches  or  Vakes.  This  name,  from  its 
strong  resemhlance  to  Vake  or  Vogue, 
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Cambro-Patrician  Bioc  or  Beoan.  Colgan,  who  appears 
to  have  have  had  very  little  information  about  the 
south-east  of  Ireland,  very  seldom  indeed  identifies  any 
church  sites  in  these  parts,  so  that  every  existing  tradi- 
tion should  be  recorded — in  a  generation  hence  all  me- 
mory of  them  will  be  probably  lost.  He  places  Dabioc 
at  Loc  Geirg,  now  Loch  Derg,1  on  the  confines  of  Donegal, 
where,  as  he  states,  St.  Patrick  left  him  to  preside  over  a 
church  which  in  subsequent  ages  became  famous  as  "  St. 
Patrick's  Purgatory:"  its  reputation  as  a  place  of  pil- 
grimage flourishes  even  in  our  own  time.  We  find  that 
his  statement  about  Dabioc  is  well  founded,  for  when  St. 
Kevin  was  at  the  school  of  his  relative  bishop  Eoghan,  at 
Ardstra,  St.  Bioc  or  Boean,  then  in  extreme  old  age,  paid 
frequent  visits  to  this  seminary.  The  "Martyrology  of 
Dunegal"  gives  his  natale  at  January  the  1st,  with  a  long 
notice  of  his  island  sanctuary  and  his  brethren. 

Erdith  was  one  of  the  seven  clerics  whom  St.  Patrick 
left  with  St.  Fiacc  in  Hy  Kinselagh.  Colgan  makes 
him  a  bishop  of  Edardrum,  in  the  diocese  of  Elphin, 
and  gives  his  "  floruit"  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century, 
but  the  period  of  the  bishop  of  Edardrum  is  sup- 
posed to  be  later ;  and  the  list  of  the  bishops  of  Ferns 
has  a  Diraid  as  the  third  bishop  in  that  see ;  he  died  a.d. 
590  (uTr.  Th.,"  p.  564,  2).  It  is  probable  that  Erdith  or 
Eritn,  which  is  the  correct  form  of  the  name,  is  the 
Diraidh  of  the  Dalaradian  genealogy,  and  that  he  is 
mis-placed  in  the  list  of  bishops ;  that  he  was  a  bishop 
in  Ferns  is  most  probable ;  Hy  Kinselagh  was  the 
scene  of  his  labours,  and  for  this  reason  he  is  erro- 
neously enumerated  in  the  catalogue  of  the  bishops 
of  a  diocese  which  was  not  founded  till  perhaps  a  cen- 
tury after  his  decease.     He  is  usually  associated  with 


te    the    probability    of    Mobeoc  Breac"  give  the  pedigree  of  Dabeoc  of 

having  been  a  pupil  of  SiTathi  before  Glinn  Deirg,  which  make  him  of  Ulster 

he  joined  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland;  if  this  descent;  in  this  case  he  must  be  a  different 

bo  so  we  have  thus  ;i  r<  miniscence  of  person  from  the  Cambrian  Mobeoc;  the 

in  connexion  with  Llanvaches,  Ultonian  Dabeoc  may,  it  is  true,  be identi- 

in  Wales.    Vide  Ethees's  "Lives  of  the  ficd  with  this  locality,  but  this  saint  is  of 

Cambro-Britisb  Saints,"  p.  591.  a  later  period  than  Bioc  son  of  Brac- 

1  The  Saint  Genealogies  in  the  "  Leabhar  can. 
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Augustin,  and  is  stated  to  have  reposed  with  him  in 
Dairinis  or  Inisbeg.  His  natale  was  July  27th.  Colgan 
suggests,  without  any  apparent  reason,  that  Benedict 
should  be  read  for  Erdith  in  the  passage  which  treats  of 
the  place  of  his  burial,  "  Tr.  Th."  p.  186  a. 

Dubhan,  i.  e.  Nigellus,  black  and  little,  another 
of  the  sons  of  Braccan,  called  Dyfnan  in  the  "  Welch 
Saints,"  p.  142,  appears  to  have  settled  in  the  south 
of  Hy  Kinselagh,  in  the  plain  of  Magh  Itha,  which 
from  the  most  remote  times  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  ancient  history  of  Ireland.  This 
tract  of  country,  extending  westward  from  Hookpoint 
to  the  confluence  of  Suir  with  the  Barrow  and  the 
Nore,  was  called  "  Tir-aesa-n-an-Imirgi,"  L  the  "  land 
of  the  people  of  the  Expedition,"  a  name  given  it  from 
being  the  last  resting-place  of  the  Deise  before  they  were 
finally  expelled  from  Leinster  in  the  reign  of  Cormac 
Ulfada  or  Mac  Art,  K.  I.  a.d.  254-277.  Leaving  this 
place  they  went  by  sea  southwards,  and  landed  on 
Dursey  island,  in  Kerry,  after  which  they  finally  settled 
on  both  banks  of  the  Avonmore  or  Blackwater ;  and 
spreading  themselves  eastward,  they  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  modern  County  of  Waterf  ord.  In  the  fifth  century 
Aengus  Mac  Nadfraich  gave  them,  at  the  request  of  his 
wife  Eithne,  daughter  of  Enna  Cinnselach,  the  south- 
ern part  of  Tipperary,  from  which  they  expelled  the 
Ossorians,  who  held  that  territory,  for  nearly  two  centu- 
ries and  a  half,  through  the  conquests  of  their  ancestor 
Aengus  Osraidhe:  thus  the  dioceses  of  Waterford  and 
Lismore  are  conterminous  with  the  ancient  Deise  ter- 
ritory. The  estuary  of  the  Suir  was  anciently  known 
as  Miledech,  Loc  da  Caoic,  and  Comar-na-tri  Uisge,  i. 
the  confluence  of  the  three  waters.  Dubhan  gave  his  name  1 


1  Aengus,  de  Matribus  Sanctorum, 
"  Book  of  Leccan,"  has  *  *  *  Dubhan 
irrind  Dubhain  alithir  in  aes  na  himirghi 
&c.  The  Dinnsencas  of  Sliabh  Marghi 
probably  gives  a  still  older  name  for  Rin- 
dubhain,  viz.  Rind  chind  Aisi,  i.  e.  the 
headland  of  Aisi,  daughter  of  Edair,  a  quo 
Ren  Edair  (Howth).  She  was  drowned 
off  a  headland  to  which  she  gave  her  name. 


Marga  was  her  mother  ;  she  retired  to  her 
dwelling  on  the  mountain  and  died  there 
of  grief,  and  from  her  these  hills  on  the 
west  of  the  Barrow,  at  Carlow,  were 
named  Sliabh  Mairghe.  Vide  "  Ogygia," 
p.  iii.,  cap.  44,  p.  271.  See  the  identifica- 
tion of  Eindownby  the  Rev.  James  Graves, 
A.B.,  "  Journal"  of  the  Kilk.  Arch.  Soc. 
vol.  iii.,  1854,  p.  196. 
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to  the  northern  promontory,  the  most  southernly  part  of 
Wexford  now  known  as  "  Hookpoint,"  which  is,  strange 
to  say,  a  translation  of  Bin  Dubhain  ;  for  Dubhan  also 
means  a  "fishing  hook,"  and  was  so  translatedby  the  early 
Norman  colonists.  Its  old  Celtic  name  still  lingered,  as 
we  find  it  written  "Ryndowne"  in  a  charter  of  King  John, 
1226;  in  1275  "  Randoun,' Mater  "  Rindoayn  and  in 
1687,  Rindown.  This  remarkable  promontory  is  in  the 
parish  of  Hook,  in  the  diocese  of  Ferns,  and  a  Patent  Roll  of 
the  34th  Hen.  VIII.  records  that,  "St.  Dowan  was  patron 
of  Hook;"  but  of  his  history  there  are  no  remains  extant. 
His  natale  was  the  11th  of  February,  on  which  day  the 
"  Martyrology  of  Dunegal"  thus  records,  "  Dubhain, 
Priest  at  Rinn  Dubhain,  pilgrim.  The  King  of  Britain 
was  his  father,  i.  e.  Bracain,1  son  of  Braca.  Din, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Saxonland  was  his  mother,  as  is 
found  in  an  old  vellum  book."  Dubhan,  in  Cambrian 
hagiography,  is  the  same  person  as  Dyfnan  son  of 
Brecan,  whose  natale  was  observed  in  Wales  on  the  23rd 
of  April.  The  erection  of  the  church  of  Llanddyfnan, 
in  Anglesea  is  according  to  Cambrian  records  attributed 
to  him  ;  but  whether  he  lived  there  previous  to  his 
sojourn  in  Ireland  does  not  appear.  Dyfnan  is  said  to 
be  buried  in  his  church  in  Anglesea  ("Myvyrian 
Archaeology,"  vol.  11,  p.  39,  Rhees's  "Essay  on  the 
Welch  Saints").  If  this  be  true,  Dubhan  must  have  retired 
from  Ireland  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  days  in  his 
native  Cambria.  Another  son  of  Braccan  was  Coeman 
Alither,  or  the  pilgrim.  Colgan  ("A.  SS.,"p.493,  cap.  iv.) 
places  him  at  Cill  Coeman  near  Greisill  in  the  King's 
County;  he  was  probably  of  Dairinis  in  Wexford  Haven. 
The  "Martyrology  of  Dunegal,"  at  June  12,  has  "  Coem- 
han  of  Ard  Caomhain  by  the  side  of  Loch  Garman2  in 


1  St.  Braccan'  a  Church,  and  a  re  of  of  ticed  hy  classical  writers  was  hetwecn  the 

rocks  called  "  St.  Braccan' s  Bridge,"  at  rivers  Mouse  and  Scheld ;  their  stronghold 

Hook,  coiiniH'inonite  Dubinin's  father.  there  was  Menapiorum  Castellum,  now 

-  Loch  Garman  was  the  old  Celtic  name  Kessel.    Their  Celtic  settlement  on  the 

of  Wexford  Earbour  during  the  Belgic  sito  of  Wexford  was   Menapia — a  city 

migrations  to  Ireland.    A  branch  of  the  which  gave  birth  to  Carausius  the  tyrant 

Menapii  settled  in  the  S.  E.  of  Leinstcr,  of  Britain,  and  brother-in-law,  it  is  stated, 

where  they  are  placed  by  Ptolemy,  and  to  one  of  the  Leinstcr  Reguli.  Carausius 

their  city  called  \\6\ir  \mva-Kia.    Their  was  Admiral  of  the  Roman  fleet  intended  for 

original  abode  since  they  have  been  no-  the  protection  of  the  Gaulish  and  British  sea- 
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Leinster."  The  writers  add  that  he  is  otherwise  called 
Sanct-Lethan,  and  that  he  had  the  same  mother  as  Kevin 
and  his  brother  Natcaemhe,  who  was  also  called  Mochoema 
Mac  Ui  Lugair,  abbot  of  Terryglass,  in  Tipperary,  who 
died  May  1,  a.d.  584.  Sanct-Lethan  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  Coeman  of  Greishill,  who  was  the  same  as  the 
Caoemhim  of  Ard  Caemhan  near  Wexford,  a  locality  of 
ecclesiastical  repute  before  the  period  of  St.  Kevin  or 
his  brothers.  St.  Finnian,  son  of  Fintan  of  the  Hy 
Loscan,  descended  of  Loscan  son  of  Cathair  Mor,  K.  I., 
after  leaving  the  tutelage  of  St.  Fortchern  spent  some 
time  with  Cayman  or  Coeman  at  Dairinis,  before  he 
went  to  finish  his  studies  in  Britain.  On  his  return  after 
an  absence  of  eight  years,  St.  Caemhan  was  one  of 
the  saints  whom  he  visited  after  landing  at  Kilcairne, 
now  Cairnsore,  in  Wexford,  where  it  is  supposed 
Caemhan' s  sister  Carinna  had  a  retreat.  The  group- 
ing of  these  British  ecclesiastics  around  Loch  Gar- 
man  and  its  neighbourhood  is  remarkable,  as  if  they 
wished  to  spend  the  evening  of  their  lives  as  near 
as  might  be  to  the  Cambrian  home  of  their  youth,  sepa- 
rated from  them  by  the  wild  and  stormy  waters  of  the 
intervening  sea,  where,  too,  perchance  the  arrival  of  a 
pilgrim,  or  an  ecclesiastic  returning  to  Erinn  from  the 
schools  of  Iltutus,  David,  or  Grildas,  might  bring  some 
news  from  the  scenes  of  their  own  schooldays,  and 
whilome  companions,  enkindling  thus  fond  memories  of 
the  irrevocable  past;  cheering  them  too  with  the  bright 


board :  finding  himself  able  to  cope  with 
the  Roman  Emperor  he  rebelled  ;  but  was 
reconciled  by  being  appointed  "  Augustus" 
a.  d.  287 ;  he  was  slain  by  Allectus, 
one  of  his  lieutenants,  in  294,  who  there- 
upon proclaimed  himself  emperor.  This 
place  has  been  wrongly  identified  by 
Mr.  0' Curry  with  another  place  called 
Garman  or  Carmen,  or  Enach  Carmen, 
where  the  ancient  games  of  Mid-Leinster 
were  celebrated.  The  exact  site  of  this 
place  is  still  involved  in  obscurity.  It  was 
not  improbably  on  the  south-western  side 
of  Mount  Leinster,  in  the  parish  of  Ballon, 
which  gets  its  name  from  the  Ui  Ballein, 
n  tribe  of  the  Fotharta  mentioned  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  a.d.  1042, 


It  was  situated  on  the  River  Burrin, 
which  was  called  Boirrinn  Carmen,  i.  e.  the 
rocky  place  of  Carmen.  The  Hill  of  Ballon 
was  probably  connected  with  the  funereal 
rites  practised  at  these  games.  Excavations 
made  on  this  hill  in  the  year  1853-4,  which 
are  described  in  the  "Journal"  of  The 
Ealk.  &  S.  E.  of  Ireland  Arch.  Soc,  brought 
to  light  some  wonderful  specimens  of  fictile 
ware,  sepulchral  urns  of  a  size  and  class 
not  hitherto  discovered  in  Ireland ;  these 
facts,  with  other  coincidences  in  the 
account  of  the  Enach  or  Fair  of  Carmen 
tend  to  establish  its  locality  in  the  place 
mentioned.  The  tract  on  Enach  Carmen  has 
been  published  in  O'Curry's  "Lect.  on  the 
Manners,  &c. ,  of  the  Ancient  Irish,"  vol.  iii. 
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hope  of  that  reward  which  in  due  time  was  to  be  meted 
to  them  by  Him  who  said,  11  Qui  amat  patrem  et  matrem 
plus  quam  me  non  est  me  dignus,"  and  for  whose  sake 
they  made  themselves  voluntary  exiles  from  home  and 
kindred,  to  become  His  followers. 

Mantan,  whose  name  is  associated  with  St.  Patrick's 
mission  to  Leinster,  was,  according  to  an  ancient  tra- 
dition, in  company  with  the  apostle  when  he  landed  at 
Inbhir  Deagha  in  Hy  Grarrchon.  In  the  popular  tumult 
and  violence  which  ensued  on  his  reaching  the  shore, 
Mantan  his  deacon  is  said  to  have  been  struck  by  a  stone 
in  the  face,  by  which  he  lost  his  front  teeth,  to  which 
accident  is  due  his  Celtic  name,  Mantan,  i.  e.  of  the 
"  gapped  teeth."  It  is  not  easy  to  accept  all  these 
details  as  true  history,  but  taken  in  connexion  with 
what  is  told  of  Palladius  on  his  arrival  at  this  same 
port,  there  is  perhaps  some  foundation  for  the  legend, 
both  these  missionaries  being  badly  received  by  the  people 
when  they  landed  at  Wicklow.  St.  Augustin,  the  apostle 
of  the  English,  met  with  a  very  inhospitable  reception 
on  the  coast  of  Lancashire,  from  the  inhabitants  of  a 
fishing  village,  whither  he  came  to  preach  and  convert 
them,  for  while  he  was  explaining  the  mysteries  of  Faith, 
some  of  the  crowd  stitched  the  tails  of  ray  fish  and  skate 
to  his  garments  to  make  him  ridiculous  before  his  au- 
dience. The  accounts  given  of  St.  Patrick  when  he 
touched  at  other  ports  on  the  eastern  seaboard  before  his 
successful  landing  at  Inbhir  Slaine,  in  Strangford  Lough, 
show  the  spirit  of  inhospitality  and  abhorrence  of  stran- 
gers which  characterised  the  people  with  whom  he  came 
into  contact. 

St.  Mantan  appears  to  have  accompanied  the  apostle 
during  his  missionary  labours  in  Munster.  In  Mr. 
Hennessy's  translation  of  the  Egerton  "  Tripartite  Life 
of  St.  Patrick,"  p.  470,  there  is  a  reference  to  Mantan 
in  the  Ui  Fidhgenti,  a  territory  west  of  the  River  Maigue, 
in  the  County  of  Limerick.  According  to  the  story 
there  told,  he  appears  to  have  displeased  the  apostle, 
who  predicted  "  That  his  Church  would  not  be  exalted  on 
earth,  but  should  be  the  abode  of  the  dregs  of  the  people, 
and  that  swine  and  sheep  would  trample  on  their  own 
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remains."  Colgan  "  A.  SS.,"  p.  450,  March  2nd,  gives  a 
patchwork  life  of  Mantan,  and  supposes  that  he  was  always 
a  deacon,  but  he  became  a  priest  in  the  usual  course. 
Cathal  McGuire  and  the  Scholiast,  in  the  "  Martyrology  " 
of  Marianus  Gorman,  at  March  2,  place  him  at  Blaris, 
the  old  name  of  Lisburn,  on  the  River  Lagan.1  A 
churchyard  and  some  slight  remains  of  the  old  church 
on  the  County  Down  side  of  the  river  mark  the  site, 
which  in  some  Inquisitions  was  written  Bally,  or  Temple- 
blarisse.  Mantan  appears  to  have  finally  settled  at 
Wicklow,  the  Celtic  name  of  which  is  Kilmantan,  pro- 
bably at  the  second  visit  of  St.  Patrick  to  Rath  Inbhir 
or  Wicklow,  after  the  baptism  of  Iollan  and  Ailill 
at  Naas.  Colgan,  who  appears  to  have  visited  the 
site  of  the  Franciscan  Friary,  informs  us  that  Kil- 
mantan was  then  utterly  erased;  that  sheep,  swine, 
and  other^beasts  took  refuge  therein — a  state  of  things 


1  Vide  "  Reeves'  Ecclesiastical  Anti- 
quities of  Down  and  Connor,"  p.  47,  note 
h.  15.  The  parochial  name  of  Wicklow 
is  Rathnew ;  this  name  is  of  very  great 
antiquity,  "being  derived  from  Nui  or  Nae, 
the  son  of  Sedna  Siothach,  king  of  Lein- 
ster,  son  of  Lugaidh  Lottfin,  K.L.,  and 
hrother  of  Connla,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Ossorians.  Nae  or  Nui,  was  the  huilder  of 
Rathnui  in  Ui  Garrchon,  and  of  ano- 
ther Rathnui  in  Maghreda  or  Morett 
in  Leix.  A  St.  Ernin,  i.e.  Moernin  or  Mo- 
ernoc  and  Marnock  was  venerated  here  on 
the  18th  of  August.  He  was  the  son  of 
Gressine,  who  is  not  connected  with  any  of 
the  recorded  genealogies,  hut  he  "belonged 
either  to  the  Ui  Garrchon,  or  more  prohatdy 
to  the  Hy  Bairrche,  as  Ernan  is  a  name 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  genealogy 
of  that  race.  He  was  a  student  at 
Clonmacnoise  when  St.  Columba  visited 
that  monastery,  and  was  the  subject  of  some 
predictions  made  hy  that  Saint,  which 
Adamnan  records,  cap.  3,  lib.  1.  He  he- 
came  a  hishop  of  great  celebrity  in  Ireland 
and  in  Scotland.  A  church  in  Idrone 
East  called  Xildraignech,  i.e.  the  church 
of  the  Sloe  hushes,  was  dedicated  to 
him.  It  is  now  a  townland  denomina- 
tion in  Dunleckney  parish.  St.  Marnock's 
chief  church  was  in  Fingal,  Port- 
marnock,  a  parish  on  the  sea-shore 
hetween  Baldoyle  and  Malahide.  The 
old  church  is  still  extant,  though  not  of 


great  antiquity,  and  St.  Marnock's  Well 
(now  covered  in  and  a  pump  placed  over  it) 
is  in  a  paddock  near  St.  Marnock's,  the 
marine  residence  of  John  Jameson,  Esq. 
Ahout  twenty  years  ago — before  it  was 
closed  in — a  flight  of  steps  led  down  to 
the  well,  which  was  situated  in  a  deep 
hollow,  overshadowed  hy  a  sallow  tree, 
and  a  pillar  stone  on  which  was  an 
Ogham  inscription,  stood  erect  at  the 
side  of  the  well,  the  only  monument 
of  its  kind  yet  discovered  in  Fingal  : 
some  of  the  scores  are  well  defined  on  the 
remaining  fragments.  This  pillar  stone 
was  "broken  up,  and  some  of  the  debris 
were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  wall 
inclosing  the  well.  An  indentation  on 
the  side  of  the  stone  was  reputed  hy  the 
people  of  Portmarnock  to  he  the  mark 
of  St.  Marnock's  hand,  and  some  scores 
on  the  edge  the  marks  of  his  fingers. 
Until  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century 
stations  were  held  at  this  well  on  the 
Sunday  after  the  15th  of  August,  at  which 
some  members  of  a  neighbouring  nohle 
family  used  to  attend.  This  celebration 
clearly  identifies  this  parish  with  St. 
Marnock  of  Rathnew,  and  of  Kildraignech. 
His  name  is  also  preserved  in  the  two 
Kilmarnocks  and  Inchmarnock,  in  Scot- 
land. The  "  Annals  of  Ulster"  record  at 
a.d.  634,  the  "  Quies  Ernaine  Mic- 
Cresene."  Vide  Reeves'  "Adamnan," 
p.  25,  n.  I. 
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but  too  common  in  the  ancient  cemeteries  of  Ireland, 
even  in  our  own  days.  In  the  rebellion  of  1798  the 
corpses  of  the  insurgents  slain  at  Wicklow  were  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Mantan's  Church  (then  a  piece  of 
waste  ground).  A  garden  now  occupies  its  site,  and 
in  a  few  generations  all  memory  of  the  place  will  be 
probably  lost.  Kilmantan  Hill  is  now  the  only  reminis- 
cence of  St.  Patrick's  deacon  in  Wicklow. 

St.  Ibhar,  of  the  Dalaradian  race  has  been,  on  very 
slight  grounds,  reputed  as  an  ante-Patrician  bishop  in 
Ireland  by  some  writers  ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  real  foundation  for  such  an  opinion,  unless  the 
extraordinary  and  preposterous  longevity  assigned  to 
him,  in  common  with  some  of  the  other  early  missionary 
bishops  who  were  his  contemporaries,  and  equally  gifted 
with  an  extraordinary  length  of  days. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  nearly  all  the  companions 
of  St.  Patrick  were  either  from  the  province  of  Ulster,  or 
descended  of  some  Ultonian  settlers  in  Wales,  as  if  St. 
Patrick's  residence  as  a  slave,  in  that  part  of  Ireland, 
made  him  better  acquainted  with  that  race  at  home 
and  their  descendants  and  co-relatives  in  Wales.  For 
some  years  before  the  date  of  St.  Patrick's  slavery  in 
Ulster,  frequent  migrations  of  the  Ulster  Irish  were  made 
to  Wales.  That  bishop  Ibhar  was  a  Patrician  missionary 
is  fully  established ;  he  and  St.  Ailbhe,  of  Emly,  are 
mentioned  in  the  "  Tripartite,"  in  the  passage  where 
it  is  stated  Malach  Brit  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
apostle.  When  in  Munster  with  St.  Patrick,  he  selected 
a  church  at  Grean,  in  Arada  Cliac  (now  Pallas  Green),  in 
opposition  to  the  will  of  the  regulus  Dola,  whose  family 
had  to  remove  from  that  territory  afterwards ;  his  de- 
scendants were  the  Dalmodola  of  Airthir  Cliac  ("  Eger- 
ton  Trip.,"  p.  469). 

His  connexion  with  Kildare,  of  which  see  he  is  reput  ed 
the  second  bishop,  is  due  to  his  acting  as  religious 
instructor  and  guardian  of  St.  Bridget's  community, 
("Tr.  Th.,"  p.  558,  Fourth  Life  of  St.  Bridget,  Lib. 
II.,  cap.  231,  p.  604,  c.  10,  11).  He  is  stated  to  have 
been  "  a  sower  of  the  faith  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  be- 
fore the  most  blessed  Patrick;"  but  it  is  needless  to  say 
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that  the  latter  assertion  has  no  foundation  except  the  pre- 
judice or  ignorance  of  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Life  of  St. 
Bridget.  The  first  assertion  is  quite  true,  he  was  re- 
tained by  the  apostle  in  a  kind  of  training,  years  before 
he  was  finally  placed  in  a  permanent  position ;  and  such 
appears  to  have  been  the  practice  of  St.  Patrick,  as  is 
recorded  of  St.  Mac  Carten,  who  chided  the  Saint  because 
he  left  him  so  long  labouring  at  the  unsettled  and  ever- 
changing  occupation  of  an  itinerant  missionary  ( "  Tr.  Th.," 
cap.  3,  p.  149).  A  passage  occurs  in  the  Scholia  on 
Aengus,  which  appears  to  be  intended  to  account  for  his 
connexion  with  Beg  Eire,  as  well  as  to  explain  the  singu- 
lar designation  of  that  island.  Dr.  Todd  quotes  it  in  the 
"  Life  of  St.  Patrick,"  p.  216.  "  This  was  bishop  Ibhar, 
who  had  great  conflicts  with  Patrick,  and  it  was  he  who 
kept  the  roads  full  and  the  houses  empty  at  Ardmacha. 
Then  the  man  Patrick  became  angry  with  him  ;  so  that 
he  said,  'Thou  shalt  not  be  in  Erinn,'  said  Patrick,  'but 
Eri  shall  be  the  name  of  the  place  where  I  shall  be,' 
said  bishop  Ibhar ;  £  for  this  reason  it  shall  be  named 
Beg  Eri  (little  Eri,  or  little  Ireland);  it  is  an  island 
which  is  in  Ui-Ceinnselaigh,  and  it  is  out  in  the  sea.' " 
The  Doctor  remarks  that  this  passage  "  seems  to  indicate 
a  contest  for  jurisdiction  at  Armagh,"  which  he  says  was 
the  hereditary  property  of  Ibhar's  family.  The  story 
of  the  Scholiast  may  be  of  very  little  value  ;  he  may 
have  fallen  into  the  same  misapprehension  as  the  learned 
writer  now  quoted,  regarding  the  tribe  lands  of  St. 
Ibhar' s  family,  which  appear  not  to  have  been  at  or 
near  Armagh.  However,  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  these 
pitfalls  in  treating  of  genealogical  and  topographical 
history ;  they  are  attributable  to  the  very  complex  and 
confused  material  with  which  one  has  to  deal  in  writing 
on  these  subjects.  St.  Ibhar  descends  from  a  family 
of  the  Ui-Eachach  Uladh,  who  lived  in  the  barony  of 
Iveagh,  in  the  county  of  Down.  There  was  another 
tribe  called  Ui-Eachach  near  Armagh,  but  of  different 
descent ;  they  were  Airghiallians,  being  descended  of 
Eochaidh,  son  of  Cairbre  Damhairghit,  who  was  chief 
of  Oirghiallia  in  St.  Patrick's  time.  The  possessions 
of  his   descendants  were  in  the  barony  of  Armagh, 
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they  were  known  as  "  Tuath  Eochada the  name 
is  given  in  some  old  maps  of  Ulster  as  u  Toaghie," 
to  which  locality  there  is  a  reference  in  the  "  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters,"  at  a.d.  1498 ;  and  in  the 
"  Book  of  Eights,"  p.  148.  Bishop  Ibhar  finally  settled 
at  Beg  Erinn,  some  years  before  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century,  probably  after  he  resigned  to  St.  Conleadh  the 
charge  of  the  community  of  St.  Bridget,  at  Kildare,  be- 
tween a.d.  480  and  490.  Beg-Erin  became,  under  his 
guardianship,  a  famous  ecclesiastical  seminary,  to  which 
flocked  the  youth  of  Leinster  for  example  and  instruc- 
tion. Among  them  was  his  nephew,  Abban,1  the  senior, 
who  was  sent  to  the  school  of  Ibhar,  about  the  year  490 
("Ussher,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  430),  being  then  in  his  twelfth 
year  :  he  remained  at  Beg  Erin  for  five  years.  Melda 
or  Mell,  the  sister  of  bishop  Ibhar,  was  his  mother,  she 
was  also  called,  as  a  pet  name,  Bronfionnbec,  i.  e.  u  the 
little  white-speckled  raven  her  husband  was  Cenendan 
or  Cenfinnan  of  the  Dahnessincorb  of  Leinster  :  he  was 
the  father  of  Abban  and  six  other  brothers,  who  were 
all  ecclesiastics,  and  who  may  have  been  students  at  the 
school  of  their  uncle,  at  Beg  Erin,  in  the  harbour  of 


1  The  life  of  Abban,  in  "  Colgan,"  March 
16,  is  a  compilation  evidently  amalgamat- 
ing the  acts  of  two  synonymous  Saints, 
Abban,  sen.,  the  nephew  of  bishop  Ibhar, 
and  Abban,  jun.  The  Saint  Abban  of 
this  compilation  is  made  to  live  to  an  in- 
credible age — 300  years.  Of  course,  this 
is  quite  preposterous,  but  necessary  to 
make  Abban  the  contemporary  of  the  va- 
rious persons  and  events  there  recorded. 
The  Bollandists,  October  27,  in  their  dis- 
sertation on  the  two  Abbans,  assign  430 
as  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Abban,  sen. ; 
that  date  is  too  early  by  forty  years,  at 
least,  if  the  date  of  his  going  to  Beg  Eri 
be  490,  in  his  twelfth  year.  This  latter 
date  18,  perhaps,  ten  years  in  advance  of 
the  most  probable  era  assignable  for  that 
Brent,  aa  St.  [bbar  spent  more  than  ten 
yean  in  that  island.  Abban,  jun.  was 
born  circa  520.  His  father  was  also 
called  Cormac  "  Camsron, "  i.e.  of  the 
'  hooked  nose,'  a  soubriquet  now  pre- 
in  the  Scotch  name,  Cameron.  The 
wife  of  Cormac,  son  of  Dathi,  son  of 
Climthan,   king  of  Hy-Kinsclagh,  was 


Mella,  the  sister  of  St.  Kevin  of  G-lenda- 
lach.  Abban' s  brother  was  Colman,  or 
Colum,  regulus  of  Hy  Kinselagh.  His  re- 
sidence was  at  Rathmore,  near  Tullow, 
where  he  detained  in  chains  his  name- 
sake, Cormac,  regulus  of  the  Hy-Bairche, 
whom  he  liberated  at  the  entreaty  of  St. 
Finnian  of  Clonard.  In  a.d.  555,  he 
retired  from  the  government  of  his  tribe, 
and  took  the  cowl  under  St.  Comgall,  at 
Bangor,  in  the  Ards  of  Ulster,  and  died 
there  a.d.  557.  Vide  Hy  Kinselagh  and  Hy 
Barrche  genealogies.  St.  Finnian's  Life, 
"A.SS.",  p.  351,  &c.  &c;  "Life  of  St. 
Canice,"  cap.  38,  Ormonde  edition.  The 
monastery  of  Abbington,  Berkshire,  owes 
its  origin  to  the  second  Abban,  though 
the  chronicles  of  that  monastery  refer  its 
name  and  origin  to  "  Aben,"  the  son  of  a 
"  lloman  Consul,"  saved  from  some  Saxon 
massacre.  This  statement  has  no  founda- 
tion ;  and  is  in  fact  one  of  the  slip-shod 
assertions  made  by  ignorant  chroniclers  to 
account  for  a  fact  the  true  history  of 
which  they  wish  either  to  suppress  or  gloss 
over. 
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Wexford.  Bishop  Ibhar  died  on  the  23rd  of  April,  a.d. 
500,  at,  it  may  be  supposed,  an  advanced  age,  but  cer- 
tainly not  at  the  preposterously  protracted  length  of 
years  which  the  sticklers  for  the  ante-Patrician  bishops 
wish  to  uphold.  Of  these,  Ibhar,  Ciaran  of  Ossory, 
Albhe  and  Declan,  were  contemporaries  of  the  na- 
tional apostle;  but  they  all  appear  to  be  his  juniors. 
The  compilers  of  the  "  Marty  rology  of  Dunegal" 
appear  to  lend  themselves  to  this  absurd  opinion  in 
their  account  of  St.  Ibhar,  as  they  thus  write  at  April 
23  : — "  Iobhar,  bishop  ;  he  was  of  the  race  of  Irial,  son 
of  Conall  Cernach,  and  Lassar  of  the  Deisi  of  Bregia 
was  his  mother.  Beg  Erre  is  his  church,  e.  g.,  an  island 
which  is  out  in  the  sea ,  outside  of  the  Ui  Cennselaigh  in 
Leinster.  He  was  400  years  old  when  he  resigned  his 
spirit,  A.  d.  500.  A  very  ancient  old  vellum  book, 
containing  the  martyrology  of  Maelruam  of  Tamlacht, 
and  the  synonymous  Saints  of  Erin,  states  that  bishop 
lobar  had  a  similarity  of  manners  and  life  with  St. 
John  the  Baptist."  The  Litany  of  Aengus  makes 
allusion  to  some  obscure  and  unrecorded  fact  in  the 
history  of  bishop  Ibhar: — "  Three  thousand  father 
confessors,  who  congregated  in  Munster  to  consider 
one  question  under  bishop  Ibhar,  &c,  &c."  The  his- 
tory of  St.  Ibhar' s  island  retreat  may  be  told  in  a  few 
words.  It  was  plundered  by  the  Danes  in  a.  d.  819. 
Dairinis  or  Inisbeg  in  the  same  haven,  shared  the  same 
fate;  in  884  Diarmiad  its  abbot  died;  in  964  Cruinmeal, 
the  abbot  of  Beg  Erre,  died;  and  in  1172,  when  Wexford 
was  besieged  by  Richard  Earl  de  Clare,  surnamed  Strong- 
bow,  the  inhabitants  retreated  with  their  Norman  pri- 
soners to  this  island  for  protection.  Gerald  De  Bari1  tells 
what  was  currently  believed,  in  his  time,  that  rats  could 
not  live  on  Beg  Erin,  having  been  banished  by  bishop 
Ibhar.    It  was  one  of  those  silly  legends,  many  of  which, 


1  11  De  ratis  per  sanctum  Ivorum  a  Fer- 
nigeman  [recte  Fearan-an-gcend]  expulsis 
quam  a  Guesef  ordia  solum  Slanensis  aqua 
disterminat ;  unde  mures  majores,  qui 
Yulgariter  Rati  vocantur  per  impreca- 


tionem  Sancti  Ivori  Episcopi  "(cujus  forte 
libros  corroserant)  prosus  expulsi,  nec  ibi 
postea  nasci,  nec  vivere  possunt  invecti." 
Geraldus,  "  Topograph.  Hibernioe,"  Dist. 
ii.,  cap.  32. 
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current  in  our  time,  have  supplanted  traditions  of  real 
historical  value. 

The  latest  reference  to  this  place  is  in  1662 ; 
it  is  recorded  that  a  wooden  statue 1  of  St.  Ibhar 
was  still  held  in  veneration  and  preserved  on  the 
scene  of  his  apostolic  labours.  One  of  the  parishes  of 
the  town  of  Wexford  is  dedicated  to  this  Saint,  under 
the  title  of  St.  Iberius,  who  is  called  St.  Ivory  in 
documents,  temp.  Jac.  Imi. 

German,  another  son  of  "Restitutus  the  Longobard," 
by  Liemania,  the  sister  of  St.  Patrick,  came  to  Ireland  as 
a  missionary,  perhaps  at  the  same  time  as  his  brother 
Auxilius,  and  Isserninus,  a.d.  438.  He  was  not  impro- 
bably the  same  Grermanus  who  came  with  his  celebrated 
namesake  of  Auxerre  to  Britain,  when  the  distracted 
state  of  the  Church  in  that  island  required  the  aid  of 
St.  German.  If  the  junior  German  came  to  Ireland 
in  438,  his  visit  to  Britain  must  have  been  when 
St.  German  went  there  the  first  time  in  430  ;  though  it  is 
more  probable  that  he  came  to  Ireland  at  a  period  later 
than  438,  for  we  find  some  trace  of  him  in  the  Lives  of 
St.  Ciaran  of  Ossory,  and  of  St.  Ailbhe.  In  the  32nd 
chapter  of  St.  Ciaran' s  Life,  it  is  stated  that  a  pilgrim 
of  that  name  lived  for  some  time  with  Ciaran,  when 
he  was  in  foreign  parts,  perhaps  in  Gaul  with  Germanus ; 
though  not  mentioned  by  name,  he  was  one  of  the 
sons  of  Restitutus  the  Longobard,  whom  St.  Ailbhe, 
on  his  journey  from  Rome,  left  in  u  transmarinis  par- 
til  jus,"  or  in  other  words,  in  Gaul,  or  Armorica.  Cam- 
brian accounts  make  Iltutus  a  disciple  of  St.  German 
of  Auxerre,  who  is  said  to  have  ordained  him  a  pres- 
byter. In  this  account  there  is  evidently  an  ana- 
chronism,  which  did  not  escape  the  observation  of 


1  In  vol.  IV.,  new  paries,  "Journal"  of 
Kilk.  A:  S.  K.  of  Jr.  Arch.  Soc,"  18G2,  G3,p. 
'JO,  there  is  an  account  of  the  statue  of  St. 
I hhar,  written  by  a  Colonel  Solomon  lli- 
chard,  edited  by  Herbert  P.  Hore,  of 
I'oul  Hore,  county  Wexford:  who  at  p. 
65  same  vol.,  makes  unpardonable  mis- 
take*, or  rather  suggestions,  to  account 
for  what  he  believes  to  be  a  transfer  of 


local  names  in  Wexford  to  places  in  the 
bordering  counties;  e. y.,the  inhabitants  of 
the  barony  of  Bargey  gave  tbeir  name  to 
Sleivc  Mairghe,  the  Shelmalior  to  Glcn- 
malur  and  Clanmalicr,  &c,  &c.  These 
slipshod  quasi  historical  and  topographi- 
cal guesses  may  be  corrected  by  refer- 
ing  to  the  authorities  embalmed  in  the 
ancient  Celtic  MSS.  of  Ireland. 
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Archbishop  Ussher,  who  thus  writes : — "  Licet  id  segre 
temporum  ratio  patitur"  (vol.  V.,  p.  539).  The  con- 
founding of  the  history  of  the  great  St.  Germ  anus  with  his 
disciple  makes  it  quite  evident  that  the  latter  was  the 
master  of  Iltutus,  which  must  have  been  after  he  left  Ire- 
land, when  he  spent  some  years  among  the  monastic 
schools  then  flourishing  in  Wales,  and  before  he  became 
bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  In  this  way  it  appears  that  a 
great  deal  attributed  to  St.  German  of  Auxerre  in 
Cambrian  hagiology  may  be  justly  transferred  to  the 
second  and  later  German ;  and  the  historical  accu- 
racy of  the  very  early  biographers  still  be  upheld.  It 
often  happens  that  the  faults  we  find  in  their  appa- 
rent anachronisms  and  inconsistencies  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  our  ignorance  of  the  facts  and  persons  of 
whom  they  write. 

Colgan  ("Tr.  Th.,"  p.  230  a)  quotes  some  old 
lessons  from  the  "  Breviary  of  the  Canons  of  St.  John 
Lateran,"  which  states  that  this  German  was,  like  his 
master  St.  Patrick,  a  canon  of  that  church:  as  there 
were  at  that  period  no  canons  regular  in  St.  John 
Lateran,  the  story  may  be  taken  at  its  value.  The 
only  church  discovered  in  Ireland  with  which  his 
name  is  associated  is  Kilgorman,  south  of  Arklow, 
in  the  County  Wexford.  It  lay  within  the  ancient 
Ui  Einechglais  territory,  between  the  Avonmor  and  the 
Glais  an  Ascuil,  now  the  Kilgorman  river ;  at  its  con- 
fluence with  the  sea  there  is  a  dangerous  sandbank  called 
the  Glas  Gorman,  or  Kilgorman  bank.  In  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood is  Inch,  the  ancient  Inis  Mocolmoc,  the  church 
of  Colman,  or  Mocholmoc  Ailithir  the  Pilgrim  (Nov.  7th 
and  14th).  According  to  the  "Martyrology  of  Marianus 
Gorman,"  he  was  "  culted"  in  this  church  the  25th  of  Oct., 
though  he  assigns  other  dates  for  his  commemoration 
elsewhere.  Archbishop  Ussher  states  (from  Jocelyn,  cap. 
92,  "  Tr.  Th.,"  p.  86),  vol.  vi.,  p.  401,  that,  about  the 
year  447,  St.  Patrick  sent  St.  German  to  evangelise  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Man,1  over  whom  he  placed  him 


i  Cambrian  hagiology  mentions  St.  Gar-  according  to  the  same  authority,  his  daugh- 
mon  as  the  bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  ter  was  the  wife  of  Aldroen,  king  of  Ar- 
His  father  was  Ehedyg  of  Armorica,  and,     morica,  a.  d.  434—445.  These  very  curious 
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as  their  first  bishop.  He  founded  a  church  now  dedicated 
to  St.  Patrick  on  a  rocky  islet  beside  the  town  of 
Peel,  the  ancient  name  of  which  was  Holm  Patrick. 
St.  Patrick's  church  still  exists  in  this  islet ;  it  is 
included  within  the  castle  and  fortifications  which 
cover  its  surface.  The  old  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St. 
German,  the  first  bishop  of  Man  was  rebuilt  during 
the  episcopacy  of  Simon,  bishop  of  Man,  and  the 
Isles,  1239-1247  ("  Chronicon  Mannise,"  p.  35);  it  is 
now  erased,  and  its  site  near  the  town  of  Peel  used  as  a 
cemetery.  St.  German  presided  over  the  church  of  Man 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  a.d.  474  ;  his  natale  is 
given  at  the  30th1  of  July  by  Marianus  0' Gorman,  and 
the  "  Martyrology  of  Tallaght"  the  31st,  being  the 
natale  of  St.  German  of  Auxerre.  On  the  same  day 
his  brother  Auxilius  is  "  culted"  under  his  Celtic 
name  of  Cobhur,  which  means  auxilium,  or  help.  Co- 
nindrius  and  Romulus,  or  Romael,  succeeded  German, 
and  to  these  succeeded  Maguil,  or  Machaldus,  a  na- 
tive of  Iveagh  in  Ulster,  but  belonging  to  the  Hy 
Bairche.  His  history  is  recorded  in  Jocelyn,  cap.  152, 
"  Tr.  Th.,"  p.  986;  his  natale  is  April  25,  and  the  year 
of  his  death  A.  d.  554.  (Vide  Ussher's  Index  Chron., 
"  Works,"  vol.  vi.,  p.  578  ;  also  pp.  179,  181,  401.) 

Some  of  the  Cambrian  accounts  of  St.  Germanus  of 
Auxerre  are  more  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  Patrician 
German,  the  bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Man :  and  the  Cambrian 
Saints  mentioned  as  his  contemporaries  could  scarcely  be 
contemporary  with  the  Gallican  Germanus,  who  died 
a.d.  448.  They  date  his  first  mission  in  the  time  of 
Constantino  of  Armorica,  a.d.  433,  which  is  not  far 
removed  from  the  period  in  which  the  bishop  of 
Auxerre  came  to  Britain;    but   when  they  prolong 


statements  are  worthy  of  deep  investiga- 
tion, and  ought  to  lead  to  some  very  im- 
portant discoveries  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  St.  Patrick,  and  his  con- 
nexion with  Armorica,  and  his  native 
Strath  Clwyd  in  N.  Britain. 
lThe"  British  Martyrology,"  at  July  3, 

cr,Tiirjicnionit<s  all  the  early  hishops  of 
Man  :  "  St.  Germanus,  disciple  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  first  hishop  of  the  Isle  of 


Man  ;  SS.  Romulus  and  Cornindrius  ;  also 
disciples  of  St.  Patrick,  and  consecrated  hy 
him.  Their  successor  in  the  Isle  of  Man  was 
St.  Machaldus,  a  hishop  eminent  for  sanc- 
tity and  miracles,  who  was  honoured  in 
the  many  churches  after  his  death.  These 
four  Saints  were  the  fathers  and  founders 
of  the  church  of  Man,  &c,  &c."  Vide 
"  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record,"  vol.  v., 
March,  18G9. 
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his  stay  till  the  reign  of  Vortighern,  king  of  Britain, 
448_464,  or  476,  the  Patrician  German  then  appears  in 
this  entangled  web  of  history.  Another  point  of  re- 
semblance between  the  two  bishops  is  the  great  similarity 
of  the  names  of  their  fathers.  Rusticus  and  Germanilla 
were  the  parents  of  Germanus  of  Auxerre,  in  which  city  he 
was  born,  a.d.  378.  The  father  of  the  Patrician  German, 
according  to  the  Irish  accounts,  in  the  "  Lives  "  of  St. 
Patrick,  is  called  Rechtitutus,  or  Restitutus,  "  the  Longo- 
bard,"  and  his  wife  was  Liemania,  or  Darerca,  the  sister 
of  St.  Patrick.  The  bishop  of  Auxerre's  father,  accord- 
ing to  the  Cambrian  account,  was  Rhidyw  of  Armorica, 
or,  as  he  is  otherwise  called,  Ridicus,  Redgitus,  Rhedy- 
gus,  making  him  a  native  of  Armorica,  very  clearly  shows 
that  the  name  of  the  father  of  the  Patrician  German, 
"  Restitutus  the  Longobard,"  was  assigned,  from  its  simi- 
larity to  Rusticus,  in  error  to  Germanus  of  Auxerre — a 
locality  which  was  never  included  within  the  Armori- 
can  territory.  Aldor,  the  king  of  Armorica,  Llydaw, 
or  Letha,  as  the  Irish  called  that  country,  was  married 
to  a  daughter  of  Rhedgw,  the  father  of  German ;  their 
son  was  Emrys  Llydaw,  or  Ambrose  of  Letavia,  whose 
grandsons  Padarn,  Samson,  and  Machutus,  or  Malo,  came 
to  Ireland  for  religious  retirement  and  ecclesiastical 
culture.  If  these  evidences  may  be  considered  to  have 
any  weight,  the  connexion  of  the  seven  sons  of 
"  Restitutus  the  Longobard"  with  the  Patrician  mission 
in  Ireland  is  so  far  accounted  for,  and  is  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  history  of  its  apostle.  ( Vide  Rhees's 
"  Welch  Saints,"  p.  122,  a.) 

Carnech,  called  by  the  Welch  Carannog,  or  Carantech, 
was  another  of  the  missionaries  of  St.  Patrick.  John  of 
Tinmouth  calls  him  the  son  of  Ceredig,  regulus  of 
Ceretica,  Caerdigan,  or  Cardigan,  who  is  supposed  to 
be  the  British  regulus  Caroticus,  to  whom  St.  Patrick 
wrote  his  epistle  on  the  occasion  of  his  raid  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  whence  he  carried  away  into  slavery  many 
of  the  recently  converted  inhabitants.  Other  authorities 
make  Carnech  the  son  of  Cornu,  son  of  Caredig.  He  was 
the  Saint  associated  with  St.  Patrick  in  the  alleged  re- 
vision of  the  Pagan  laws  of  Ireland.    His  church  was  at 
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Tulane,  now  Dulane,  in  Meath;  and  his  natale  was  cele- 
brated May  16th.  He  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  later 
Saint  of  the  same  name,  but  of  Irish  descent,  of  the  line 
of  Colla  da  Crioch,  viz.,  Carnech  (query  of  Donnyearney 
in  Meath  and  Fingal),  son  of  Saran,  son  of  Colgan,  king 
of  Orghiallia,  who  lived  a.d.  518.  The  natale  of  this 
Carnech  was  28th  March  ;  he  was  cousin-german  to  St. 
Maighnen  of  Kilmanhan,  of  St.  Ultan  Tua  of  Tachadoe, 
now  Taptoo,  near  Maynooth.  (  Vide  u  Irish  Nennius," 
p.  178). 

Petroc  "the  Briton"  is  to  be  enumerated  in  the 
wake  of  the  Cambrian  followers  of  St.  Patrick.  He 
claims  some  notice  both  on  account  of  his  connexion 
with  Ireland,  and  the  disciples  of  her  apostle  St. 
Patrick;  he  was  also  the  instructor  of  the  earlier  years 
of  St.  Coemghin,  or  Kevin,  of  Glendalach.  The  Life  of 
St.  Petroc,  or  Pedrog,  written  by  John  of  Tinmouth, 
quoted  by  Archbishop  Ussher,  states  that  he  was  a  native 
of  Cumberland.  Cressy,  in  the  "  History  of  the  Saints 
of  Britany,"  says  he  was  born  in  Wales,  a  statement 
fully  sustained  in  the  reference  to  the  sons  of  Glywys, 
the  grandfather  of  St.  Cathmael,  or  Cadoc,  the  third 
abbot  of  Llancarvan.  Glywys  had  ten  sons — of  these 
was  Gwynllwy  or  Gundleus,  the  father  of  Cadoc  and 
Pedrog,  who  gave  up  to  his  brothers  his  paternal  inhe- 
ritance, and  settled  finally  after  many  wanderings,  in 
Botmenie,  in  Cornwall.  This  identifies  him  with  Petroc 
the  Briton,  of  Irish  hagiology,  the  Boned-y-Saint  makes 
him  the  son  of  Clement,  a  prince  of  Cornwall ;  but  the 
statement  made  in  the  Life  of  St.  Cadoc  is  preferable. 
The  churches  of  Llanbedrog  in  Caernarvan,  St.  Petrox, 
or  Llanbedrog,  in  Pembroke,  Petrockstow  in  Devon,  and 
St.  Petrox  in  Exeter,  and  another  church  of  the  same 
name  in  Cornwall,  attest  the  great  veneration  paid  to  his 
memory  in  his  native  country  (see  Life  of  St.  Cadoc, 
"  Cambro-British  Saints,"  p.  310,  p.  22,  foot-note).  Being 
descended  of  the  royal  line  of  that  region,  on  the  decease 
of  his  father,  he  resigned  his  pretensions  to  the  regal  au- 
thority, and  hid  himself  in  retirement,  whence  he  went, 
as  was  usual  at  that  period,  to  Ireland,  to  perfect  himself 
in  religious  learning  and  culture.    He  devoted  himself 
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for  twenty  years,  in  some  Irish  monastic  school,  to  the 
study  of  the  Holy  Scripture  and  ecclesiastical  literature. 
The  place  of  his  retreat  is  not  known,  but  it  may  be 
conjectured  from  his  connexion  with  St.  Kevin,  who  was 
his  "daltha"  or  pupil  from  his  seventh  to  his  twelfth  year, 
that  the  monastic  schools  of  his  compatriots,  Mochonoc, 
at  Kilmochonoc,  and  of  his  brother  Mogaroc,  at  Deirgne- 
Mogaroc,  now  Delgany,  were,  it  is  not  unlikely,  the 
scene  of  his  retirement  and  studies ;  or  perhaps  at  Gallen, 
in  the  King's  County,  Galline-na-m-Breathnach,  L  e., 
Gallen  of  the  Britons,  so-called  from  the  British  monks 
who  lived  there  with  the  same  Conan  or  Mochonoc. 
Urged  on  by  the  restless  spirit  of  his  age  and  period, 
he  longed  to  see  the  far  remote  holy  places  of  Gospel 
history,  and  he  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
thence  to  Jerusalem;  and  we  learn  from  his  life  that 
he  penetrated  into  the  Eastern  Ocean,  even  as  far 
as.  the  shores  of  India.  Travelled  and  home-sick,  he 
again  yearned  after  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  and  re- 
turned to  Britain,  and  settling  in  Cornwall,  he  founded, 
about  the  year  518,  a  monastery  at  Loderia,  or  Laffernac, 
subsequently  called  Petroc-stow,  or  Padstow,  situated  on 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Alun,  or  Camel,  called  Hegel- 
muth,  or  Heilemuth,  in  the  Bristol  Channel.  In  this  mon- 
astery, towards  the  close  of  his  earthly  career,  were 
among  his  disciples  three  Irish  monks,  whose  habitat 
at  home  was  apparently  in  Leinster;  they  were  connected, 
it  may  be  surmised,  with  the  family  of  St.  Kevin  :  his 
former  pupil,  John  of  Tinmuth  calls  them  Credan, 
Medan,  and  Dachan.  The  first  is  perhaps  the  same 
as  Criotan,  of  our  domestic  hagiologies ;  he  was  son 
of  Iolladan,  son  of  Cormac,  son  of  Oilill,  K.  L.  a.d. 
556,  and  a  nephew  or  near  relative  of  St.  Kevin ;  he 
may  be  connected  with  Magh-Criotan,  or  Moycredan,  in 
Ui-Deagha-beg,  in  Wicklow,  and  with  Achadh  Finnech, 
or  Kilnamanagh,  on  the  River  Dodhair,  or  Dodder,  in  Ui- 
Dunchada  (May  11th,  "  Mart.  Dung.")  Dachan  looks 
very  like  Dagan,  the  abbot  of  Inverdaoile  (Ennerielly,  in 
Ui-Deagha  beg,  in  the  Dalmessincorb),  the  daltha  or  pupil 
of  Mochoemoc,  orPulcherius,  of  Leimakeevogue("  A.  SS.," 
p.  594.)    Medan  is  evidently  one  of  the  Aedans,  or 

4th  ser.,  vol  hi.  3  E 
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Moedans  of  the  sixth  century ;  he  is  probably  Bishop 
Aedan  or  Mo  Aedan  Ua  Dunlang,  whom  the  Boromha 
tract  connects  with  Glendalach.  To  return  from  this 
digression  to  the  history  of  Petroc;  after  founding  the 
monastery  at  Bodmin,  or  Bothmanach,  "  the  house  of 
the  monks,"  he  died  there,  amidst  his  brethren,  on  the 
4th  day  of  June,  a.d.  564. 

Appendix. — St.  Coemghin,  or  Kevin,  of  Glendalach, 
was  the  son  of  Caemlog,  eighth  in  descent  from  Messin- 
corb,  son  of  Cucorb,  king  of  Leinster,  the  ancestor,  through 
his  son  Messincorb,  of  the  Dalmessincorb ;  his  mother  was 
Caemell,  daughter  of  Cennendan,  orCenfinnan,  son  of  Cesi, 
son  of  Lugaidh  or  Lughair,  from  whom  descend  the  Hy 
Lugair.  The  brother  or  cousin  german  of  her  grandfather 
Cesi  was  the  celebrated  Dubhtach  Mac  Ui  Lughair,  chief 
poet  or  bard  of  Laeghaire  Mac  Neill,  king  of  Ireland,  a.d. 
428—460.  St.  Kevin  was  born  very  early  in  the  sixth 
century,  in  the  Dalmessincorb  territory,  and  local  tradi- 
tion states  that  a  place  called  Sally-park,  in  the  parish 
of  Dunganstown,  was  the  scene  of  his  nativity ;  which 
very  probably  represents  an  old  locality  called  Cluain 
da  Saillech,  i.  e.  the  plain  of  the  two  willows,  in  Ui 
Degha,  in  the  Dalmessincorb  of  Leinster,  subsequently 
the  native  place  of  Cainner,  of  Cluain  da  Saillech,  the 
wife  of  Lughaid,  of  the  Ui  Cetach,  sixth  in  descent 
from  Oilill  Cetach,  son  of  Cathair  Mor.,  K.  L,  a.d.  174. 
She  had  seven  sons  who  were  ecclesiastics,  among  whom 
were  Cronan,  abbot  of  Clondalkin  (Feb.  20)  ;  Boithin, 
of  Inis  Brislane  (Oct.  12),  now  Gilltown,  near  Kilcul- 
len.  Garbhan  (May  14)  of  Clonshambo,-  in  Kildare 
{vide  Hy  Bairche  genealogy).  St.  Coemghin  was  bap- 
tized by  a  priest  named  Cronan,  whose  history  is  un- 
known. In  his  seventh  year  St.  Coemghin  was  placed 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  British  priest  St.  Petroc,  subse- 
quently of  Padstow  in  Cornwall,  whose  habitat  was  pro- 
bably at  or  near  Delgeney,  with  St.  Mogaroc,  his  fellow- 
countryman,  and  the  uncle  of  St.  David;  or  with  his  brother 
Mochonoc  of  Kilmochonoc,  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
In  this  retreat,  under  the  care  of  Petroc,  was  also  his  half 
brother  Caemham,  whom  the  "  Life  of  St.  Kevin"  styles 
Caemghin  senior,  an  "  alithir"  or  pilgrim,  who,  subse- 
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quently  founded  churches  at  Anatrim  in  Ossory,  and  at 
Ard  Caemhan  near  Wexford  ("Mart.  Dung."  June  12). 
After  spending  five  years  with  Petroc,  who  left  Ire- 
land on  a  foreign  pilgrimage  before  he  settled  down 
at  Padstow  in  Cornwall,  he  went  to  the  school  of  Bishop 
Eoghan  at  Kilnamanagh  in  Ui  Bruinn  Cualan,  now 
Kilnamanagh,  near  Tallaght  ;  Eoghan  was  his  near 
kinsman,  the  first  cousin  or  brother's  son  of  Caemlog, 
St.  Kevin's  father ;  he  lived  for  fifteen  years  at  Kil- 
namanagh1 and  retired  to  Ardstra,  in  Tir  Eoghan, 
where  he  was  probably  consecrated  bishop,  and  lived 
there  till  his  decease,  circa  570,  August  23.  At 
Kilnamanagh,  St.  Kevin  had  as  his  companions  his 
own  kinsmen  ("M'Firbis,"  R.  I.  A.,  p.  726),  Lochan  and 
Enda  of  Achad  Finnech  or  Kilnamanagh  and  of  Cill- 
Mac-Cathal  in  Hy  Bairche,  and  the  abbot  Grarbhan, 
nephew  of  St.  Finnan  of  Clonard,  who  gave  St.  Caem- 
ghin  an  advice  to  remain  in  his  own  country ;  when  he 
consulted  him  on  the  propriety  of  his  going  on  foreign 
pilgrimages,  then  so  much  the  fashion,  he  dissuaded  him 
by  saying,  "that  it  was  not  by  flying  about  that  birds 
hatched  their  eggs."  St.  Kevin  followed  his  kinsman 
bishop  Eoghan  to  his  new  monastery  at  Ardstra  in 
Cinel  Moain  in  Ulster,  where  probably  he  was  ordained 
a  priest  by  St.  Lugaidh,  the  bishop  of  Conner,  who  died 
a.d.  534.  St.  Canice  of  Aghaboe  was  baptized  by  this 
same  bishop  Lugaidh,  who  then  happened  to  pass  by 
his  father's  residence  at  Drumachose  in  Grlengiven. 
An  incident  related  in  the  Life  of  St.  Kevin  shows 
that  he  was  with  St.  Eoghan  or  Eugene  in  Ardstra, 
pursuing  his  ecclesiastical  studies,  for  while  here,  going 
on  an  errand,  he  discovered  the  mangled  remains  of  two 
maidens,  who  belonged  to  the  "  posterity  of  Dallain" 
("  Bollandists,"  cap.  ii.  p.  314).  This  circumstance  points 
to  some  place  near  Ardstra  as  his  residence,  as  the 


1  In  the  parish  of  Glanealy,  near  Wick- 
low,  there  is  a  townland  called  Kilnama- 
nagh ;  it  may  represent  the  site  of  St. 
Eoghan' s  monastery,  it  lay  nearer  to  his 
paternal  territory  than  the  other  Kilna- 


managh near  Tallaght,  which  has,  how- 
ever, better  evidences  for  its  connexion 
with  St.  Eoghan  than  the  locality  bear- 
ing the  same  denomination  in  the  parish 
of  Glanealy. 
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Ui  Dallam 1  were  located  in  the  Ceanachta  of  Glen- 
given,  in  the  county  of  Deny.  While  Coemghin  was 
resident  in  this  region  he  was  the  means  of  converting 
a  famous  freeboter,  whose  soubriquet  was  Glunsalach, 
the  son  of  Costamhail  of  the  Dalaraidhe  ;  he  frequented 
the  Sliabh  Fuait  mountains,  (the  Fews  of  Armagh,)  at 
Moyra  Pass,  for  the  purposes  of  plunder;  he  yielded  to  the 
persuasions  of  St.  Kevin  and  became  a  penitent,  and  his 
constant  habit  of  praying  on  his  knees  accounts  probably 
for  his  name  Glim  Salach,  of  the  soiled  or  "foul  knees," 
he  is  venerated  on  the  3rd  of  June.  St.  Kevin  left 
bishop  Eoghan,  and  retired  to  Cluain  Duach,  where  he 
made  his  first  foundation.  Where  this  place  was  is 
uncertain;  if  not  in  Ulster,  its  locale  may  have  been 
in  a  romantic  glen  near  Hollywood,  County  Wicklow. 
The  local  tradition  states  that  St.  Kevin's  first  re- 
treat was  there;  his  u  chair,"  u  cave,"  and  "bed,"  are 
shown  there ;  Hollywood  church  is  dedicated  to  him,  and 
an  old  mountain  road  leading  to  Glendalach  is  still 
known  as  "  St.  Kevin's  road."  The  valley  of  Lug- 
gel  aw  claims  the  same  honor  as  Hollywood.  How- 
ever these  rival  claims  may  be  arranged,  he  finally 
settled  down  at  Glendalach,  and  founded  that  far  famed 
monastery  and  city,  where  he  was  visited  by  his  con- 
temporary saints,  Barrach  of  Kilbarrach  in  Fingal,  and 
Termon  Barry,  and  Moedoc  Ua  Dunlang.  He  attended 
the  Synod  of  Uisnech  (Usney  hill,  in  Westmeath), 
and  met  there  St.  Columba,  Comghall  of  Bangor, 
St.  Canice,1  and  Kieran  of  Clonmacnois.  At  Glenda- 
lach lie  persevered  in  works  of  piety  and  benevolence, 
and  his  school  was  frequented  by  numerous  scholars. 
Among  these,  as  we  learn  in  his  Life,  cap.  32-3-4, 
and  more  fully  in  that  of  his  friend  St.  Berach,  was 
Faclan  the  son  of  Colman,  king  of  Leinster,  who  died 
a.  d.  57G.  The  story,  as  told  in  the  Lives  of  St.  Kevin 
and  St.  Berach,  cap.  ix.  &c,  &c,  differs  slightly  in 
details.  Colman  had  a  son  Faelan  born  to  him  when 
advanced  in  years,  and  a  former  wife  or  concubine,  by 


1  St.  Caineeh  or  Canice  waa  aJMac  Ua  Dalian,  who  was  fourth  from  Fergus  Mac 
Dallain,  being  eighth  in  descent  from  lloich. 
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name  Cainech,  endeavoured  by  magical  arts  to  destroy 
the  child ;  he  was  sent  to  St.  Kevin,  for  protection  and 
security,  at  Grlendalach,  where  his  brother  Crimthan 
Cael,  who  was  subsequently  king  of  Leinster,  was  also 
educated.  Cainech  set  out  for  Grlendalach,  and  with 
her  attendant  witches  began  their  incantations  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  called  Eanach,  which  over- 
looked the  monastery.  Through  the  prayers  of  St. 
Kevin  she  lost  her  sight,  fell  over  a  precipice  into 
the  valley  of  Cassain,  now  Glendassan,  i.  e.,  the 
"  valley  of  the  path  or  pass,"  and  broke  her  neck. 
St.  Berach's  Life  makes  this  Cainech  the  stepmother 
of  Faelan,  and  attributes  her  incantations  for  his 
destruction  to  make  the  chances  of  her  own  sons 
to  the  regal  succession  more  secure.  However  that 
may  be,  she  did  not  succeed,  for  Faelan  succeeded,  in 
the  kingship  of  Leinster,  his  father  Colman,  who  died 
of  grief  at  Siabh  Marghe,  in  Hy  Barrche,  after  a  reign  of 
30  years,  A.  d.  576.  Faelan  or  Sen  Faelan,  as  he  is 
styled,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  descendant  Faelan 
the  ancestor  of  the  Ui  Faelan  or  Byrnes,  who  died  a.  d. 
734,  married  Huaisle,  the  daughter  of  Suibhne,  son  of 
Colman  Mor,  king  of  Meath.  u  The  three  fragments 
of  Annals,"  p.  87,  thus  record  his  death — "  Faelan  (the 
alumnus  of  Caemghin),  son  of  Colman,  king  of  Leinster, 
died  a.  d.  663. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  the  great  longevity 
of  120  years  attributed  to  St.  Kevin  can  have  any  rea- 
sonable foundation  ;  the  time  of  his  decease  was  either 
617  or  622.  He  was  born,  according  to  these  dates,  in 
498  or  502.  This  will  hardly  square  with  the  dates  con- 
nected with  some  other  members  of  his  family  and  his 
own  history.  St.  Kevin  was  very  probably  settled  either 
at  Hollywood  or  Grlendalach  before  the  decease  of  St. 
Bridget,  in  523,  as  he  is  mentioned  in  her  Life  as  being 
resident  near  her,  which  proves  that  they  were  contempo- 
raries, though  of  course  St.  Kevin  was  much  her  junior. 
Colman  king  of  Leinster,  who  died  in  old  age  in  5 76,  was  his 
contemporary ;  his  two  sons  Faelan  and  Crimthan  Cael, 
both  kings  of  Leinster,  had  been  the  "  dalthas"  or  pupils  of 
Kevin  at  Glendalach,  who  was,  while  they  were  at  Glen- 
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dalach,  apparently  a  man  of  advanced  years.  His  mother 
Caimell,  the  daughter  of  Cennfinnan,  son  of  Cesi,  son  of 
Lugaid  or  Lugair,  of  the  Hy  Lugair,  was  first  married  to 
Talan,  son  of  Cathbaith  of  the  race  of  Corb  Auloim,  son 
of  Fergus,  son  of  Ross,  son  of  Rudraigh.  The  children 
of  Talan  were,  Naithcamhe,  abbot  of  Tirdaglais,  now 
Terry  glass,  in  Co.  Tipperary  ;  Caemhan  (June  12),  or 
Sanct  Lethan  of  Ard  Caemhan,  now  Ardcavan,  near 
Wexford ;  Cuach  or  Coiningean  of  Kilcock,  the  "daltha" 
of  Mac  Tail  of  Kilcullen,  who  died  548,  was  their  sister. 
These  Saints  must  have  passed  away  before  the  close 
of  the  sixth  century.  Caemhan  of  Anatrim,  (Nov.  4, )  in 
Ossory,  on  the  borders  of  Leix,  was  the  full  brother  of 
Kevin,  according  to  Marianus  0' Gorman.  This  Caemhan 
is  often  confounded,  or  rather  identified,  with  the  Deacon 
Caemhan,  son  of  Tallan,  son  of  Cathbaidh  of  the  Greg- 
aidhe  of  Loch  Techet,  now  Lough  Gara,  in  the  barony  of 
Coolavin,  Co.  Sligo  ;  who  was  a  contemporary  of  the  later 
years  of  St.  Patrick  ;  his  sister  was  Atractha  of  the  same 
place.  There  is  some  great  confusion  in  these  genealogies 
which  is  not  easily  explained,  unless  in  this  way:  "  McFir- 
bis,"  R.  I.  A.,  p.  750,  gives  Cuach  and  St.  Lethan  a  genea- 
logy different  from  Caemhan  and  Atractha,  viz.,  They  are 
children  of  Caolbaidh  Mac  Colman  Mac  Bloit  of  the  Ui 
Elaigh  of  the  Hy  Bairrche  of  Magh  Ailbhe.  This  Cuach 
was  the  wife  of  Dunlang,  king  of  Leinster,  and  the 
mother  of  his  three  sons,  Oilill,  Iollan,  and  Eochaidh,  but 
she  cannot  be  the  "  maiden  Cuach  or  Coininghean,"  the 
"  daltha"  of  Mac  Tail.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  genealogy 
which  is  assigned  to  the  wife  of  Dunlang  does  not  really 
belong  to  her,  and  if  this  be  so,  then  Caemhan  of  Kil- 
keevan,  in  Roscommon,  is  identical  with  Caemhan  of 
Ard  Caemhan,  Cuach  and  Atrachta  were  uterine  sisters, 
and  they,  with  Naithchaem  were  half  sisters  and  brother 
of  St.  Kevin  and  his  brother  Caemhan  of  Anatrim,  both 
of  whom,  being  the  children  of  the  second  marriage, 
were  by  very  many  years  younger  than  the  children  of 
Talan.  If  St.  Kevin's  age  were  less  by  30  or  40  years, 
he  would  1)0  still  an  old  man,  at  the  period  of  his  decease 
here  assumed  to  be  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixth 
century;  then  these  difficulties  would  vanish,  and  the 
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dates  and  facts  connected  with  his  family  would  all  be 
more  satisfactory  and  consistent ;  St.  Caemghin,  after  a 
life  of  wonderful  piety  and  austerities,  paid  the  common 
debt  of  nature  in  the  120th  year  of  his  age,  as  is  stated, 
on  the  3rd  of  June,  617.4 

In  the  year  789,  the  relics  of  St.  Kevin  were  disin- 
terred and  enshrined  at  Grlendaloch ;  about  this  period 
it  became  usual  to  disinter  the  tangible  remains  of  the 
old  Saints,  and  place  them  in  shrines  or  feretories.  Ten 
years  later,  in  799,  the  remains  of  Bishop  Condleadh  of 
Kildare  were  taken  from  his  grave  in  the  Dionlatha  of 
Cinel  Lugair  (Killeen  Cormac?),  and  were  enshrined 
and  placed  in  the  church  of  St.  Bridget  at  Kildare.  Vide 
Reeves'  "  Adamnan,"  p.  317,  n.  y. 


ADDENDUM  TO  THE  NOTES  ON  THE  CHURCHES  OF  PALLADIUS. 


Some  vestiges  of  the  memory  of  St. 
Sylvester  of  Domnach  Arda  may  be  per- 
haps traced  in  connexion  with  Brenocks- 
town  or  Brannoxtown,  in  the  Co.  Kildare. 
This  ancient  church,  situated  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Liffey,  is  now  included  within  the 
demesne  of  Harristown.  Its  Celtic  name 
was  Tech-na  m-Bretnach,  i.  e.  the  church 
of  the  Britain  or  Welchman.  In  the  Bull  of 
Alexander  III.  which  enumerates  the 
churches  belonging  to  Glendalach,  it 
appears  as  "  Technabretnas ;"  and  in  a 
grant  made  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  St.  Patrick's  in  Dublin,  to  William, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  a.  d.  1230,  of  the 
church  of  Yago  or  Donoughmore,  the  villa 
of  Osbert  de  Bathmeth,  supposed  to  be  this 
church,  was  excepted ;  it  still  belongs  to 
the  (Economy  of  St.  Patrick.  The  Celtic 
name  is  evidently  a  very  ancient  one,  and 
its  patron,  St.  Sylvester  is  more  likely  to 
have  been  the  Palladian  missionary  of 
Donard,  rather  than  the  Pope  and  Martyr 
of  the  same  name.  The  village  annexed 
to  this  church  was  sometimes  called 
Vesterstown,  from  the  patron  saint.  About 


four  miles  east  of  this  place  over  Holy- 
wood  glen  there  is  a  wild  ravine  in  the 
spur  of  Church  mountain,  called  "  The 
Welchman' s  Glen."  It  is  a  wild  and 
lonely  nook,  terminating  in  an  immense 
mound  of  rocks  and  boulders,  so  weird 
and  gloomy,  well  suited  to  be  selected  as 
a  place  for  pious  retreat.  Whether  it  got 
its  name  from  any  of  the  British  pilgrims 
of  Tech  na  Bretnas  is  beyond  investigation. 
The  old  parochial  church  of  Malahide  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Sylvester.  The  31st  of 
December  is  the  day  assigned  for  the  com- 
memoration, which  is  that  of  the  Pope 
and  Martyr  of  that  name.  Could  the 
Palladian  Sylvester  have  been  with  St. 
Patrick  in  his  voyage  from  Wicklow  to 
Malahide,  where  he  landed,  as  the  Tri- 
partite Life  states  ?  a  fact  which  is  sup- 
ported, by  the  name  of  a  holy  well  in 
the  town  called  "  Sunday  Well."  May 
it  not  be  allowable  to  conjecture  that  the 
Palladian  Sylvester  had  been  left  here  by 
the  apostle  in  charge  of  the  few  converts 
we  may  suppose  he  made  during  his  brief 
stay  ? 
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IRISH  BRONZE  "WAR  TRUMPETS. 

BY  ROBERT  DAY,  JTTN.,  M.R.I.  A.,  F.  S.  A. 

A  find  of  bronze  war  trun^ets  is  of  such  rare  occur- 
rence that  it  is  well  worth  recording.  A  greater  number  of 
these  interesting  objects  have  been  discovered  in  Ireland 
than  in  any  other  country ;  and  although  many  so  found 
have  been  figured  and  described  in  the  transactions  of 
kindred  societies,  yet  the  pages  of  this  "  Journal"  have 
not,  up  to  the  present,  exhibited  any  representations  of 
them. 

Before  describing  the  trumpets  of  which  this  paper 
will  more  immediately  treat,  it  will  be  no  harm  to  refer 
to  others  that  have  been  found  from  time  to  time,  now 
deposited  in  public  museums,  or  kept  in  private  collec- 
tions, and  to  the  records  of  more,  which  have  been  either 
lost,  destroyed,  or  dispersed,  without  a  record  of  their 
whereabouts.  In  Boate  and  Molyneux's  u  Natural  His- 
tory of  Ireland,"  published  in  1726,  a  bronze  trumpet, 
with  a  mouth-hole  at  the  side,  is  engraved,  which  was 
found  in  opening  a  mound  near  Carrickfergus.  This 
trumpet,  with  others,  is  figured  in  the  u  Ulster  Journal 
of  Archaeology,"  vol.  viii.,  p.  100.  Smith,  in  his  "  History 
of  Cork,"  figures  two  examples  of  what  he  terms  Danish 
trunrpets.  One  of  these  was  closed  at  the  end,  having 
the  orifice  at  the  side  as  in  Fig.  1,  figured  in  the  accom- 
jmnying  plate  ;  the  other  was  a  kind  of  double  trumpet, 
open  at  both  ends,  and  both  were  made  of  cast  bronze. 
He  states  that  thirteen  or  fourteen  more  were  found  with 
tli esc  in  a  bog  between  Cork  and  Mallow.  And  it  may 
be  noted  as  a  significant  fact,  that  almost  invariably  when 
"  finds"  of  bronze  war  trumpets  occur,  they  are  got 
together  in  more  or  less  numbers,  as  if,  in  the  haste  of 
retreat,  or  in  the  heat  of  battle,  they  were  cast  away,  or 
thrown  aside  by  war  parties  when  entangled  in  some  of 
the  morasses  or  bogs  where  the  trumpets  have  been  found, 
and  which  have  proved  their  most  safe  and  sure  depo- 
sitories. Smith  says  that  they  undoubtedly  belonged 
to  the  Danes,  from  being  found  in  one  of  their  so- 
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called  entrenchments  ;  and  further  on  he  states  that  the 
owner  rescued  them  out  of  the  hands  of  a  brazier  in  Cork, 
who  was  about  to  melt  them  down,  and  who  sold  them 
for  the  value  of  the  brass.  This  would  throw  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Danish  entrenchment  story  upon  the  Cork 
brass-founder ;  and  as  it  was  the  fashion  in  Dr.  Smith' s 
time,  as  it  is  still  the  custom  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  to 
attribute  everything  that  cannot  be  otherwise  explained 
to  the  Danes,  so  they  got  the  credit  of  being  the  people 
who  introduced  these  trumpets  into  Ireland.  Only  a 
very  few  specimens  have  been  found  in  Denmark,  and 
these  are  much  ornamented,  and  of  a  form  differing  from 
the  Irish  type;  three  of  them  are  figured  in  "  Atlas  de 
l'Archtiologie  du  Nord,"  PL  B,  vii.  In  a  paper  on  this 
subject  by  Mr.  Mac  Adam,  in  the  "  Ulster  Journal"  for 
April,  1860,  he  mentions  that  M.  Worsaae  had  not  seen 
a  bronze  trumpet  with  side  aperture  until  he  came  to 
Ireland,  and  that  the  great  Museum  of  Northern  Anti- 
quities at  Copenhagen  had  not  a  single  example  similar 
to  any  in  this  country.  From  all  this  it  is  evident  that 
they  are  not  Scandinavian.  Smith's  trumpet,  open  at 
both  ends,  with  two  connecting  tube-like  pieces,  is  not 
one  whole,  but  two  imperfect  trumpets.  We  would  be 
equally  justified  in  describing  the  large  two-j)iece  trum- 
pet figured  in  the  accompanying  Plates,  Fig.  3,  and  the 
curved  trumpet,  Fig.  4,  as  one  of  the  same  variety,  as  the 
rivet  holes  in  the  smaller  end  of  it  almost  correspond 
with  those  in  the  end  of  Fig.  3 ;  but  a  careful  comparison 
shows  that  both  are  distinct  instruments ;  and  were  they 
joined  together  into  one,  a  trumpet  would  be  produced 
of  so  ungainly  a  character  that  it  could  only  be  hung  up 
on  a  wall,  or  used  in  a  fortress,  and  not  borne  on  the 
person  to  battle,  and  the  openings  at  both  ends  would  be 
so  large  that  it  would  be  useless  either  as  a  speaking  or 
sounding  trumpet.  A  number  of  trumpets  were  found 
in  a  bog  near  Killarney,  in  1835  and  1836.  I  have  not 
succeeded  in  finding  the  particulars  of  these  discoveries, 
although  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  were  noticed 
by  either  the  late  Mr.  Windele  or  Mr.  Crofton  Croker. 
The  greater  number  passed  into  the  museum  of  the  late 
Lord  Londesborough,  and  one  is  in  the  writer's  collec- 
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tion,  which  is  figured  No.  4,  Plate  II.  of  the  "  Ulster 
Journal/'  vol.  viii.,  p.  99.  A  very  remarkable  hoard 
of  bronze  objects  was  discovered  in  the  Townland  of 
Dowris,  King's  County,  in  the  year  1847.  They  con- 
sisted of  bronze  vessels,  about  thirty  or  forty  bronze  celts 
and  spear-heads,  and  as  many  bells,  as  well  as  imple- 
ments of  various  kinds,  and  also  a  number  of  bronze  war 
trumpets.  Some  of  the  objects  had  been  either  imper- 
fectly cast,  or  broken,  and  with  these  were  found  pieces 
of  molten  bronze,  as  well  as  sandstones  used  in  polishing; 
so  that  all  were  probably  the  stock-in-trade  of  some 
bronze  worker  or  founder,  who,  after  placing  his  store  in 
a  place  of  safety,  had  either  forgotten  the  spot  or  died. 
Some  of  this  important  collection  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  Earl  of  Rosse,  more  are  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
the  remainder  are  deposited  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
and  will  be  found  figured  and  described  in  "  Horse  Fe- 
rales,"  in  the  "  Dublin  Penny  Journal,"  vol.  ii.,  and  in 
the  "  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy," by  Wilde.  Four  very  remarkable  trumpets,  two 
having  mouth-holes  at  the  side,  and  two  with  the  orifice 
at  the  end,  were  found  in  Drumabest  bog,  in  the  parish 
of  Kilraughts,  Co.  Antrim,  in  the  year  1840.  Two  of 
these  were  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  David  Wilson,  of  Bally- 
money,  some  years  ago,  and  two  more  were  sold  at  the 
Carruthers  sale  in  London.  They  were  both  very  finely 
cast,  and  were  covered  with  a  green  patina,  and  are 
figured  in  the  already  referred  to  paper  in  the  "Ulster 
Journal." 

In  the  sale  catalogue  of  Crofton  Croker's  collection, 
which  was  dispersed  by  Puttick  and  Simpson  in  Decem- 
ber, 18-34,  two  bronze  trumpets  are  noticed,  and  also  an 
ancient  war  trumpet  of  yew  wood,  found  in  a  bog  at 
Diamond-hill,  Killeshandra.  This  has  been  described  to 
me  as  a  long  and  straight  trumpet,  open  at  both  ends. 
A  few  years  ago  a  bronze  trumpet  of  the  same  shape  as 
Fig.  4  was  found  on  the  property  of  Captain  Herrick,  of 
Crookstown,  Co.  Cork,  in  whose  possession  it  remains. 
Another  trumpet,  open  at  both  ends,  with  the  connecting 
tube  of  another,  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Cork  Institution.     But  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  has, 
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with  perfect  right,  the  most  complete  and  valuable  col- 
lection of  these  trumpets.  The  Museum  of  the  Academy 
and  its  of  ten  referred  to  u  Catalogue"  are  so  easily  access- 
ible, that  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  advert  to  the  number 
and  variety  of  the  trumpets  preserved  there.  But  any 
written  notice  of  Irish  war  trumpets,  without  some  re- 
cord of  those  in  the  national  collection,  would  be  incom- 
plete in  the  extreme.  The  Academy  possesses  no 
less  than  sixteen  specimens,  which  are  of  three  varieties 
and  two  kinds,  namely,  cast  trumpets,  of  one  piece, 
which  were  blown  from  the  side  and  from  the  end,  and 
riveted  trumpets,  of  two  pieces.  One  of  these,  described 
by  Sir  William  Wilde,  was  found  in  the  Co.  Down  in 
1809,  and  measures  eight  feet  five  inches  along  the  con- 
vex margin.  It  consists  of  two  portions,  and  is  made  of 
two  pieces  of  sheet  bronze,  joined  by  a  strap  of  bronze 
that  is  riveted  along  the  seam  inside,  so  that  only  the 
rivet  heads  are  visible  on  the  outside.  There  are  638 
rivets  in  the  lower  part  of  the  trumpet,  but  by  what 
means  they  were  introduced  throughout,  or  what  descrip- 
tion of  mandril  was  used  in  riveting  them,  is  still  a  puzzle 
to  the  curious. 

It  is  remarkable  the  number  of  trumpets  that  have 
been  found  in  the  Co.  Kerry  from  time  to  time.  We 
have  first  the  great  find,  already  alluded  to,  of  1835. 
Then  comes  a  trumpet,  similar  to  Fig.  1,  found  near 
Derrynane,  which  is  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ;  and, 
now  again,  we  have  the  Chute  Hall  trumpets — all  from 
the  same  county.  Those  described  by  Smith,  although 
found  in  the  Co.  Cork,  were  got  on  the  confines  of  Kerry, 
near  Macroom.  So  that  all  these  instruments  come 
together  into  the  same  locality. 

We  now  come  to  the  trumpets  here  figured.  They 
were  found  by  some  labourers  in  the  employment  of 
Captain  Chute,  who  were  turf-cutting  on  his  property, 
near  Chute  Hall,  Tralee,  and  were  believed  by  them  to 
have  formed  part  of  an  ancient  distilling  apparatus,  the 
curves  of  the  trumpets  having  been  mistaken  for  the 
worm  of  a  still  upon  a  large  scale.  When  brought  to 
him,  the  trumpets  were  covered  with  turf  and  bog-mould, 
and  he  had  them  carefully  cleaned,  without  in  any  way 
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injuring  the  surface  of  the  bronze.  Fig.  1  (see  accom- 
panying Plate)  was  accidentally  broken  (by  the  finder) 
across  at  the  mouth-hole.  This  is  one  of  the  class  of 
trumpets  which  among  northern  nations  seems  to  have 
been  peculiar  to  Ireland,  although  horns  blown  in  a 
similar  way  are  used  in  Central  Africa  and  elsewhere. 
The  engraving  here  given  (Fig.  2)  of  an  ivory  war 
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Fig.  2.    African  Ivor)'  War  Trumpet. 

trumpet  in  the  writer's  collection,  from  Central  Africa, 
will  show  the  resemblance  that  exists  between  the 
two ;  they  are  one  and  the  same  both  in  outline  and 
use,  and  only  differ  in  the  material  of  which  they  are 
composed.  Throughout  Central  and  West  Africa,  wher- 
ever trumpets  are  used,  they  are  always  blown  from 
the  side,  like  a  flute,  and  not  from  the  end.  They  are 
there  carried  by  officers  and  leaders,  and  in  some 
instances  are  carved  in  a  most  elaborate  way,  while  in 
others  they  arc  perfectly  plain.  The  closed  end  of  this 
trumpet  terminates  with  a  carved  human  head,  of 
undoubted  negro  type.  A  dull,  loud  sound  can  be  pro- 
duced, with  little  effort,  by  blowing  through  this  instru- 
ment. 

Lu  the  often  referred  to  article  in  the  "Ulster  Journal," 
a  trumpet  made  from  a  conch  shell,  with  a  mouth-hole  at 
the  side,  is  figured  as  having  come  from  New  Zealand. 
Such  trumpets  are  common  in  Fiji,  where  they  may  be 
seen  hanging  at  the  entrances  of  villages,  that  through 
them  the  coming  of  strangers  or  visitors  may  be  heralded. 
And  it  is  possible  that  the  New  Zealand  shell  trumpet  in 
the  Belfasl  Museum  may  have  been  imported  to  New 
Zealand  from  Fiji,  as  there  is  no  record  of  the  Maoris 
using  such  an  instrument.  Their  trumpet  was  the 
"Tetere,"  which  is  described  in  "  Old  New  Zealand/' 
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published  in  Auckland,  1863,  as  "  a  huge  wooden  trum- 
pet, six  feet  long,  which  gave  forth  a  groaning,  moaning 
sound,  like  the  voice  of  a  dying  wild  bull."    This  was  a 
war  trumpet,  used  by  the  New  Zealanders  before  battle, 
to  show  the  enemy  they  were  on  the  alert,  and  to  strike 
them  with  terror  and  depression  by  its  dolorous  sounds. 
It  is  a  coincidence  worth  noticing,  that  the  author  of  "  Old 
New  Zealand"  and  the  writer  in  the  "  Ulster  Journal" 
should  both  liken  the  noise  produced  by  the  Maori  trum- 
pet on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Celtic  trumpet  upon  the 
other,  as  resembling  the  roar  of  a  bull.     The  bronze 
war  trumpet,  Fig.  1  (in  the  accompanying  Plate),  mea- 
sures round  the  convex  side  thirty  inches,  and  three  and 
a  quarter  inches  in  diameter  at  the  large  opening ; 
around  its  rim  are  four  rivet-holes,  and  above  these,  and 
almost  parallel  with  them,  there  are  as  many  conical  pro- 
jections.   The  ope  of  the  mouth-hole  measures  l|th  inch 
long  by  1^  inch  wide,  and  between  it  and  the  end  is  a 
loose  ring  that  passes  through  a  staple,  while  the  closed 
end  terminates  with  a  decorated  head,  eight  inches  in 
circumference,  from  which  hangs  another  falling  ring. 
Fig  3  (see  Plate)  is  the  most  remarkable  trumpet  of  the 
three ;  it  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  cast  bronze,  that  fit 
exactly  into  each  other ;  the  rivets,  which  may  have  been 
moveable,  have  in  no  case  been  preserved,  but  the  rivet- 
holes  in  each  correspond,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  two  separate  parts  were  portions  of  the  same 
instrument.    Measured  like  the  other,  it  is  fifty  inches 
long,  and  four  inches  across  its  bell-shaped  mouth,  which, 
while  resembling  Fig.  1  and  Fig.  4  in  having  four  conical 
projections,  differs  from  them  in  not  being  pierced  by 
rivet-holes.    Where,  at  its  narrow  end,  it  fits  into  the 
straight  piece,  it  is  ornamented  with  eight  more  of  these 
studs,  four  above  and  four  below  the  joining.  The 
centre  of  this  tube-like  piece  has  a  raised  circular  band 
that  carries  a  ring,  and  at  the  extreme  end  are  four  more 
studs  and  a  socket,  with  four  more  rivet-holes,  which 
fitted  probably  into  a  narrower  tube,  that  terminated 
with  a  mouth-piece.     So  far  the  trumpet  is  perfect ; 
there  is  an  old  mending  or  patch  of  bronze  soldered  on 
the  lip  of  the  wide  end,  which  is  done  so  well  that  it  can 
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only  be  noticed  on  the  inner  surface,  and  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  engraving.  It  is  evident  that  the  wide 
openings  of  Fig.  1  and  Fig.  4  had  some  other  part  riveted 
or  attached,  as  in  neither  case  do  they  splay  out  in  the 
same  way  as  Fig.  3,  from  which  a  volume  of  sound 
would  be  more  widely  distributed.  The  two  first-named 
simply  carry  the  curve  line  to  the  end,  while  the  two- 
piece  trumpet  is  perfect  in  its  wider  opening,  which  is 
devoid  of  rivet-holes. 

Fig.  3  (see  Plate)  is  a  small  bronze  cast  trumpet, 
23^  inches  long  round  the  convex  margin,  three  inches  in 
width  across  the  wide,  and  one  and  a  half  inch  across  the 
►small  end.  Close  to  both  openings  are  four  rivet-holes,  and 
above  these  are  four  conical  studs,  or  pointed  projections. 
The  three  trumpets  correspond  in  the  stud  ornaments 
occurring  in  groups  of  four,  and  wherever  they  are  found 
their  number  is  the  same,  and  a  like  rule  applies  to  the 
empty  rivet-holes.  It  would  be  satisfactory  if  we  were  jus- 
tified in  having  an  analysis  made  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  metal  of  which  they  are  composed.  But  this  could  not 
be  done  without  in  some  way  injuring  the  trumpets.  The 
bronze  has  the  well-known  appearance  of  being  an  alloy 
of  copper  and  tin,  and  not  of  copper  and  lead.  North- 
ern nations,  as  a  rule,  used  tin  in  the  manufacture  of 
their  bronze,  while  the  Komans  adopted  lead  in  their 
bronze  foundries.  This  alloy  of  copper  and  lead  is  an 
invariable  mark  of  later  date. 

As  to  the  chronology  of  the  Bronze  Period  in  Ireland, 
it  is  a  subject  that  has  not  been  cleared  up,  and  the 
question  of  when  it  commenced,  and  when  it  may  have 
been  said  to  terminate,  is  still  unsettled.  0' Curry,  in 
his  "  Lectures  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
Lriah/'  cites  authorities  to  show  that  the  Firbolgs  used 
bronze  weapons  at  the  Battle  of  Moytura,  but  his  reason- 
ing is  not  conclusive ;  yet  even  supposing  he  had  proved 
his  point,  the  circumstances  under  which  these  trum- 
pet s  have  been  generally  found  would  incline  us  to 
place  them  among  objects  of  the  prehistoric  Bronze  Age, 
so-called,  and  not  with  those  of  the  late  Celtic  period. 
It  may  be  argued  against  this,  that  heavy  pieces  of 
metal,  like  these  trumpets,  would  sink  of  their  own 
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weight  in  the  wet  and  yielding  structure  of  a  peat  bog  ; 
but  allowing  for  this,  and  for  the  depth  at  which  they 
were  found,  they  must  have  remained  there  for  many 
centuries.     There  is  a  yet  more  conclusive  reason  for 
assigning  trumpets  of  this  kind  to  the  Bronze  Period: 
it  is  the  fact  that  those  which  were  discovered  at  Dowris 
were  associated  with  bronze  celts,  palstaves,  spear-heads, 
&c,  and  also  with  bronze  gouges  and  other  implements 
which  are  unquestioned  representatives  of  the  Bronze 
Age.     While,  therefore,  placing  war  trumpets  in  the 
Bronze  Period,  it  is  probable,  from  the  fineness  of  their 
casting  and  riveting,  and  the  marvellous  skill  displayed 
in  their  manufacture,  that  they  belong  to  its  closing 
cycle,  which  is  wrapped  in  the  cloud  that  hangs  over  the 
dawn  of  history :  for  in  the  "Book  of  Leinster"  there  is  a 
MS.  poem,  of  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
in  which  mention  is  made,  among  other  musical  instru- 
ments, of  the  cam  or  trumpet ;  and  both  Polybius,  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  and  Pliny,  all  notice  the  use  of  war 
trumpets  by  Celtic  nations.    While,  therefore,  classing 
these  trumpets  with  other  objects  of  the  Bronze  Age,  we 
would  give  them  a  wider  range  of  use  than  some  of  their 
associated  weapons,  and  incline  to  the  opinion  that  they 
overlapped  the   so-called  Iron  Age,    as  instruments, 
and  were  used  when  the  bronze  celt  and  bronze  sword 
were  probably  forgotten  both  as  implements  of  house- 
hold use  and  weapons  of  war,  just  as  our  present  brass 
trumpets  and  other  wind  instruments  co-exist  with  iron 
and  steel  weapons.     Taking  up  the  tube-shaped  por- 
tion of  Fig.  2,  we  have  in  it  a  most  formidable  engine 
of  offence  ;  it  fits  the  hand,  has  sufficient  weight,  and  is 
armed  with  the  projecting  conical  spikes   that  would 
make  a  dangerous  weapon  in  a  hand-to-hand  conflict. 
While  mentioning  the  adaptability  of  this  part  of  the 
trumpet  to  other  than  musical  purposes,  we  do  not  mean 
to  state  that  it  was  so  intended  for  use ;  but  seeing  its 
handiness  as  a  war  club,  the  thought  is  thrown  out  in 
passing.    The  conical  projections  occur  on  nearly  all  the 
trumpets  of  the  cast  variety,  and  the  question  naturally 
arises,  were  they  placed  on  these  as  ornaments,  or  had 
they  a  use  ?    If  a  use,  what  could  it  have  been  ?    It  is 
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possible  that,  supposing  these  trumpets  were  carried  into 
battle,  that  the  trumpeter,  when  hard  pressed,  might 
make  his  trumpet  the  instrument  of  saving  his  own  life 
and  discomfiting  his  adversary. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  a  bronze  trumpet  has 
been  found  near  Portglenone,  Co.  Derry,  which  has 
passed  into  my  collection.  The  finder  informed  me  that 
it  was  dug  up  from  the  bottom  of  a  bog  which  had  been 
cut  away,  and  that  it  was  resting  upon  the  shell  marl 
which  lay  beneath  the  peat.  The  part  of  the  trumpet 
resting  on  it  was  decayed  or  broken  away,  rendering 
the  trumpet,  on  one  side,  imperfect,  while  the  upper 
part,  in  which  the  mouth-hole  is  placed,  was  in  the  finest 
state  of  preservation.  This  trumpet  differs  from  those 
which  were  found  at  Chute  Hall ;  they,  probably  from 
the  mode  of  cleaning  them,  already  alluded  to,  have  not  a 
vestige  of  patina,  while  this  is  covered  all  over  with  a 
thick  coating,  which  in  some  parts  still  bears  the  lustrous 
natural  varnish  that  is  only  produced  by  time  and  by 
the  character  of  the  deposit  in  which  the  article,  so  pati- 
nated,  lay.  It  is  this  patina  that,  when  found  on  bronze 
coins  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  enhances  so  much  their 
beauty  and  value.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying 
Plate  (fig.  5),  it  differs  also  in  having,  instead  of  a  fall- 
ing ring,  a  loop  near  its  plain  knob-like  head  similar  to 
the  loops  that  occur  upon  bronze-socketed  celts  and  spear- 
heads, and  in  not  having  any  of  the  conical  projections 
which  are  found  upon  the  others.  Its  length,  measured 
along  the  convex  margin,  is  24^  inches;  the  circum- 
ference of  the  end  opening  is  nine  inches ;  and  the  em- 
bouchure, or  hole  for  the  lips,  is  1|  inch  long,  and  1|- 
inch  wide.  There  is  a  trumpet  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  that  very  nearly  resembles  this. 

As  to  the  place  where  these  trumpets  were  manufac- 
tured, there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  they  were  made 
in  Ireland ;  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed, 
their  very  peculiar  form,  the  fact  that  trumpets  of  a  like 
character  are  not  found  elsewhere,  afford  strong  evidence 
that  they  were  not  imported,  but  had  been  home-made. 
We  have  the  strongest  evidence  that  spear-heads  and  celts 
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were  produced  by  skilled  workmen  in  this  country,  for  the 
stone  moulds  in  which  they  were  cast  have  been  found 
from  time  to  time,  and  may  be  seen  in  any  collection  of 
importance.  The  Dowris  find  enables  us  to  class  the  war 
trumpet  with  other  instruments  of  bronze  of  undoubted 
native  manufacture.  Future  discoveries  will  doubtless 
throw  more  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  Celtic  war  trum- 
pet ;  and  these  few  words  will  have  amply  served  their 
purpose  if  they  should  prove  the  means  of  saving  any  of 
these  already  in  existence  from  destruction  or  loss,  or 
of  attracting  more  attention  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  any  future  discovery  may  occur.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  for  instance,  that  the  depth  of  turf 
under  which  they  lie  should  be  recorded  when  they  are 
found  in  bogs,  as  it  may  afford  data  to  determine  the  age 
of  their  loss  or  deposit,  approximately  at  least. 

Some  writers  have  laboured  to  prove  that  the  trum- 
pets were  employed  in  the  Round  Towers  for  the  same  pur- 
poses that  we  now  use  bells  in  our  church  towers,  because 
that  on  one  or  two  occasions  bronze  trumpets  were  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  these  peculiar  structures.  But  while  we 
have  written  proof  that  these  towers  were  called  "  Bell 
Houses,"  we  nowhere  read  of  either  horns  or  trumpets  as 
having  been  substituted  for  the  bell,  which  has  always 
been  the  peaceful  and  eloquent  monitor  used  in  Christian 
churches  to  warn  the  hearer  of  the  flight  of  time  and  of  the 
hour  of  prayer.  Of  course,  this  argument  will  not  have 
much  weight  with  those  who  still  hold  the  theory  of  the 
Pagan,  and  therefore  prehistoric,  origin  of  our  Hound 
Towers.  But  even  supposing  this  theory  to  be  the  true 
one,  we  have  no  reason  to  connect  the  instruments  in 
question  with  these  structures. 

One  word,  in  conclusion,  as  to  the  mode  of  producing 
sounds  from  these  wind  instruments.  Some,  it  would 
appear,  were  blown  from  the  end,  and  a  mouth-piece  for 
that  purpose  may  have  been  attached  to  the  straight  por- 
tion which  forms  part  of  one  class  of  trumpets.  The 
greater  number  were,  however,  closed  at  the  end,  and  filled 
from  the  side,  as  the  still  existing  orifices  prove.  Mouth- 
pieces must  in  such  instances  have  been  used ;  these 
were  probably  made  of  some  destructible  material,  such 
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as  wood,  bone,  or  ivory,  which  either  fitted  into  the  side- 
hole,  or  were  riveted  to  those  trumpets  which  were  blown 
from  the  end.  The  idea  that  these  instruments  were 
speaking-trumpets,  for  conveying  signal  shouts  in 
battle,  is  a  theory  that  would  scarcely  hold  good  in 
practice,  and  need  not  here  be  argued.  Suffice  it  to 
observe,  that  the  battles  in  which  they  were  used  were 
hand-to-hand  fights,  where  tactics,  or  the  orders  of  a 
general,  had  no  place. 


At  a  General  Meeting  held  at  the  apartments  of  the 
Association,  Butler  House,  Kilkenny,  on  Wednesday, 
July  7  th,  1875: 

The  Rev.  Charles  A.  Vignoles,  A.  M.,  in  the 
Chair ; 

The  following  Fellow  was  elected : — 

Charles  Colley  Palmer,  J.  P.,  Rahan  House,  Eden- 
derry. 

The  following  Members  were  elected : — 

The  Right  Rev.  R.  S.  Gregg,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  Ferns,  and  Leighlin :  proposed  by  the  Very 
Rev.  C.  Vignoles,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Ossory. 

The  Rev.  Nicholas  Murphy,  President,  St.  Kieran's 
College :  proposed  by  the  Rev.  P.  Moore,  P.  P. 

S.  H.  Bibby,  60,  Green-street,  Grosvenor-square, 
London :  proposed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Graves. 

Thomas  Fosberry,  C.  E.,  County  Surveyor  of  Lime- 
rick, Kilgobbin,  Patrickswell :  proposed  by  G.  J.  Hewson. 

Mr.  Fleming,  Master  of  Rathcormack  National  School, 
Clonea,  Carrick-on-Suir :  proposed  by  Dr.  Martin. 

The  following  Presentations  were  received,  and 
thanks  voted  to  the  donors : — 


"Annaler  for  Nordisk  Oldkyndighed  og  Historie, 
Udgivne  af  det  Kongelige  Nordiske  Oldskrift-Sclskab," 
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for  1861,  1862,  and  1863;  "  Antiquarisk  Tidskrift,  ud- 
givet  af  det  Kongelige  Nordiske  Oldskrift-Selskab,"  for 
1858-60,  and  1861-63;  "  Clavis  Poetica  Antiquae  Lin- 
guae Septentrionalis  quam  e  Lexico  Poetico  Sveinbjornis 
Egilssonii  collegit  et  in  ordinem  redegit  Benedictus 
Ghrondal  (Egilsson).  Edidit  Societas  Regia  Antiquari- 
orum  Septentrionalium "  :  presented  by  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Northern  Antiquaries. 

"  The  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion," June,  1875  :  presented  by  the  Association. 

"  Archaeologia  Cambrensis,"  Fourth  Series,  No.  23: 
presented  by  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion. 

"  Lapidarium  Septentrionale ;  or,  a  Description  of 
the  Monuments  of  Roman  Rule  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land," Parts  3,  4,  and  5  (completing  the  work),  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  :  presented  by  the  Society. 

"  The  Builder,  Nos.  1660-1682,  inclusive:  presented 
by  the  Publisher. 

"  The  Irish  Builder,"  Nos.  359-366,  inclusive  :  pre- 
sented by  the  Publisher. 

Portions  of  fallow  deer's  antlers,  which  had  recently 
been  found  in  great  quantity  in  the  earth  about  the  roots 
of  an  old  evergreen  oak,  in  the  grounds  attached  to  the 
Episcopal  Palace,  Kilkenny :  presented  by  Richard  Lan- 
grishe,  C.  E.,  on  the  part  of  the  Right  Rev.  R.  S.  Gregg, 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  Ferns,  and  Leighlin. 

Mr.  Langrishe  suggested  that  a  kind  of  manufactory 
connected  with  deer's  horns  must  have  been  carried  on. 
in  the  locality  anciently,  as  all  the  fragments  found  had 
been  sawn  or  cut  up  in  the  same  manner  as  the  speci- 
mens before  the  Meeting. 

Mr.  Graves  remarked  that,  about  twenty  years  since, 
in  the  course  of  some  explorations  made  in  the  cemetery 
at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  (Janice,  great  quantities  of  these 
sawn  up  fragments  of  deer's  horns  had  been  found  in 
connexion  with  ancient  flooring  tiles,  and  clinkers  com- 
posed of  such  tiles  fused  together  in  the  firing.  It  was 
evident  that  a  manufactory  of  encaustic  tiles  for  floor- 
ing the  Cathedral  had  been  carried  on  there,  and  he 
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had  brought  the  subject  at  the  time  under  the  notice  of 
the  Society,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  hartshorn 
understood  to  have  been  used  for  imparting  a  glazing  to 
the  encaustic  tiles  had  been  extracted  from  the  remains  of 
these  old  deer's  antlers.  He  (Mr.  Graves),  however,  had 
since  ascertained  that  the  only  product  of  these  horns 
useful  towards  the  manufacture  of  tiles,  would  be  the 
pure  lime  they  would  afford  when  calcined.  This  might 
be  used  to  produce  the  white  paste  which  was  forced 
into  indented  patterns,  forming  an  ornamental  feature  in 
several  of  the  tiles  used  in  the  cathedral.  To  whiten 
china,  lime  from  calcined  shells  is  at  present  much  used ; 
deer's  horn  would  be  more  readily  procured  than  shells 
so  far  inland.  The  grounds  attached  to  the  adjoining 
episcopal  residence  were  anciently  part  of  the  Cathedral 
precinct — the  road  dividing  the  Palace  from  the  church- 
yard in  fact  was  of  comparatively  modern  construction. 
The  evergreen  oak  recently  removed  was  of  very  large 
size,  and  might  have  been  about  100  years  old,  but,  of 
course,  was  merely  put  down  as  a  seedling,  without 
disturbing  the  surrounding  ground  and  its  deposits. 

A  good  specimen  of  the  copper  Penny  Token,  struck 
by  Edward  Roth,  merchant,  of  Kilkenny,  in  1663 :  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Willoughby. 

A  copper  farthing  of  Charles  L,  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion, which  had  been  recently  turned  up  in  digging  a 
grave  at  the  Seven  Churches,  Clonmacnois :  presented 
by  Kyran  Molloy. 

The  Rev.  James  Graves  said  they  had  been  indebted 
to  Mr.  Molloy  for  presentations  of  several  interesting  relics 
found  in  the  cemetery  attached  to  the  Seven  Churches 
of  Clonmacnois.  His  farm  lying  close  to  the  ruins,  Mr. 
Molloy  had  acted  as  the  caretaker  of  Clonmacnois  since 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  whose  house  Dr.  Petrie  had 
been  received  for  many  weeks  whilst  studying  and 
sketching  the  various  remains,  grouped  at  this  celebrated 
spot,  for  his  great  work  on  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture of  Ireland.',  Their  Chairman,  the  Rev.  C.  A. 
Vignoles,  who  had  till  recently  held  the  rectory  of 
Clonmacnois,  had  much  prized  the  zealous  services  of 
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Mr.  Kyran  Molloy,  as  did  also  the  Rev.  N.  R.  Brun- 
skill,  the  present  Incumbent. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  Mr.  Molloy  was  him- 
self a  most  intelligent  archaeologist,  and  his  voluntarily 
rendered  services  as  caretaker  were  invaluable.  Without 
such  a  man  on  the  spot  to  take  care  of  the  ruins  and  the 
monuments,  it  could  not  but  be  apprehended  that  serious 
injury  to  what  was  really  a  collection  of  most  important 
national  monuments  must  be  from  time  to  time  incurred. 

Mr.  Graves  trusted  that,  before  long,  the  invaluable 
remains  of  Clonmacnois  might  be  constituted  legally  a 
National  Monument,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  although  at  present  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  the  way.  In  the  meantime,  as  long  as  the 
ruins  had  the  careful  supervision  of  Mr.  Kyran  Molloy, 
they  would  be  safe  from  injury. 

The  Rev.  Philip  Moore  said  it  was  much  to  be  desired 
that  there  were  such  intelligent  and  zealous  caretakers  in 
charge  of  all  the  other  ancient  remains  in  this  country. 

A  terra-cotta  u  tear-bottle,"  which  was  stated  to  have 
been  found  at  Athens:  presented  by  Patrick  Watters, 
A.  M. 

A  very  perfect  and  highly  ornamented  baked  clay 
urn,  of  small  size,  which  had  been  found  some  time  ago 
at  Ring,  near  Dungarvan,  County  Wexford  (see  p.  369, 
sapra)  :  presented  by  Dr.  Martin,  Portlaw. 

Dr.  Martin  said  it  had  been  given  to  him  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Parish  Priest,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mullins. 
The  rev.  gentleman,  having  also  at  the  same  time  pro- 
mised to  report  to  him  any  discovery  of  matters  of  anti- 
quarian interest  which  might  take  place  within  his  parish, 
had  recently  sent  him  word  that  another  fictile  vessel 
had  been  come  upon  in  a  field  in  the  same  place, 
under  a  large  stone,  and  that  it  still  remained  in 
iitu,  awaiting  his  coming  to  see  that  it  was  properly 
raised.  lie  (Dr.  Martin)  had  been  unable  to  go 
himself,  but  had  sent  Mr.  Broderick,  builder,  a  man 
of  much  intelligence,  to  act  for  him.  Unfortunately, 
notwithstanding  all  Mr.  Brodcrick's  care  and  anxiety, 
they  were  unable  to  get  out  the  large  urn  in  a  per- 
fect state ;    it  crumbled  into  the  fragments  which  he 
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now  laid  before  the  Meeting,  and  all  his  efforts  had 
failed  to  put  those  fragments  together  with  cement,  so 
as  to  form  anything  like  a  perfect  object.  It  was,  how- 
ever, an  interesting  fact  to  put  on  record,  that,  at  the 
place  where  the  second  urn  had  been  found,  there  was 
evidence  that  the  manufacture  of  this  kind  of  fictile  vessels 
had  been  carried  on.  They  found  the  hearth,  and  mate- 
rials, and  fragments  of  the  baked  clay.  He  also  pre- 
sented the  calcined  bones  which  had  been  found  within 
the  urn.  He  hoped  to  lay  a  fuller  communication  on  the 
subject  before  a  future  Meeting. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Wakeman,  Hon.  Local  Sec,  Enniskillen, 
sent,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Armstrong,  Belleek,  for 
presentation  to  the  Association,  the  remarkable  bronze 
dagger,  witli  riveted  bronze  haft,  which  he  had  pre- 
viously exhibited  (see  "  Journal "  fourth  series,  Vol.  II., 
p.  195),  as  also  another  very  interesting  and  beautifully 
preserved  antique — an  oval  Danish  shield-brooch — which 
had  been  found  at  Inchicore,  near  Dublin,  accompanied 
by  many  other  Scandinavian  relics. 

Mr.  P.  Watters  exhibited  a  snuff-box,  composed  of 
the  shell  of  a  large  nut,  the  tradition  respecting  which 
was,  that  it  had  been  brought  from  the  Society  Islands, 
by  one  of  Captain  Cook's  crew,  on  their  return  from  the 
discovery  of  those  islands. 

Dr.  Martin  reported  that  a  discovery  had  been  recently 
made  in  the  same  neighbourhood  where  the  urn  was 
found,  at  a  place  called  Kilbeg,  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
barry-Meaden,  of  a  stone  bearing  an  Ogham  inscription. 
He  now  laid  a  drawing  of  the  stone  and  its  scores  before 
the  Meeting,  and  had  made  arrangements  to  send  the 
monument  itself,  which  was  not  a  very  large  stone,  to  be 
deposited  in  their  Museum. 

The  Rev.  Philip  Moore,  P.  P.,  referred  to  a  previous 
exhibition,  at  one  of  the  Association's  Meetings,  of  some 
of  his  collection  of  engravings  of  historical  portraits.  He 
had  brought  to  the  present  Meeting  his  two  last  acquisi- 
tions in  this  way — engraved  portraits  of  two  men,  neither 
of  them  Irishmen,  but  both  connected  with  this  country. 
First,  there  was  General  Valiancy,  the  archaeologist, 
who,  although  many  of  his  theories  might  be  question- 
able, yet  had  done  much  good  by  arousing  attention  to 
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Irish  archaeology  after  a  period  during  which  it  had 
excited  little  interest.  The  other  was  connected  with 
the  county  of  Kilkenny,  as  being  the  portrait  of  the 
founder  of  the  Wandesforde  family  here — Sir  Christo- 
pher Wandesforde — who  had  purchased  Castlecomer  and 
the  surrounding  district  of  Idough,  and,  although  an 
English  settler,  had  gained  the  good  feeling  of  the  old 
inhabitants,  the  O'Brennans,  as  was  evidenced  by  their 
chieftain  having  protected  his  family  in  the  troubles  of 
1641.  This  engraving,  as  was  stated  on  the  margin, 
was  made  in  the  year  1778,  "from  a  portrait  by 
Van  Dyk,  in  the  dining-room  at  Houghton." 

Mr.  C.  W.  Richardson,  Rossfad,  Co.  Fermanagh, 
sent  the  following  communication,  relative  to  a  pin 
deposited  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Richardson  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Association  (see  p.  328,  supra) : — 

"  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  Members  of  our  Association  to  know 
that  the  flat-headed  bronze  pin  deposited  in  our  Museum  by  my  father, 
Henry  M.  Richardson,  was  discovered  by  labourers  engaged  in  removing 
stumps  of  bog  oak  and  other  timber,  evidently  the  remains  of  a  primaeval 
forest  which  had  once  crowned  the  Island  of  Inisconra  on  Lough  Erne. 
With  it  were  found  a  number  of  bronze  celts  and  paalstaves  which  are 
now  preserved  at  Rossfad." 

Dr.  Martin  said  that  he  had  previously  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Association,  in  connexion  with 
a  locality  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  the  rough  bowls 
or  hollows  sometimes  found  in  uncarved  stones  in  old 
churchyards,  denominated  by  the  peasantry  u  Bullawns," 
and  generally  supposed  to  be  very  rude  and  very  ancient 
fonts.    He  bad  felt  dissatisfied  with  this  appropriation 
of  the  antiquities  in  question,  and  had  lately  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  tliey  were  rude  mortars,  in  which  the 
priests  living  in  connexion  with  such  churches,  in  a  very 
early  age  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  had 
ground  their  corn  for  food.    All  of  them  were  small,  and 
some  were  shallow  hollows,  in  which  the  corn  would  be 
ground  quern- wise,  by  turning  an  upper  stone  upon  them; 
whilst  some  were  very  dee]),  besides  being  narrow;  and 
these  he  considered  were  used  with  a  pestle  formed  from 
hard  timber  to  produce  the  same  result  in  a  different 
way. 
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Mr.  Graves  felt  inclined  to  acknowledge  that  there 
was  some  probability  in  this  view.  He  had  no  doubt 
but  that  anciently  the  clergy  lived  close  to,  if  not  within 
the  ancient  parish  churches.  In  many  instances,  the 
arrangements  for  a  loft,  or  upper  room,  might  yet 
be  traced  at  the  west  end  of  some  of  these  ruined  build- 
ings. The  stones  were  so  extremely  rude,  that  there 
was  a  difficulty  in  believing  them  to  have  been  used  as 
fonts,  even  at  the  earliest  period  of  Christianity  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  the  hollows  certainly  were  too  small  to  have 
served  for  total  immersion.  On  the  contrary,  however, 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  if  unsuitable  for  baptismal 
purposes,  many  of  these  "bullawns"  were  also,  from 
their  depth  and  small  size,  ill-fitted  even  for  mortars. 
There  was  a  suspiciously  pagan  aspect  about  this  class  of 
ancient  remains. 

Mr.  Wakeman  reported  that  he  had  been  informed 
by  Mr.  H.  King  Leslie  that  the  beautiful  Celtic  brooch, 
an  account  and  illustration  of  which  would  be  found  at 
age  158,  supra,  had  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  Irish 
ea,  along  with  other  valuables  which  belonged  to  the 
late  Hon.  L.  H.  King  Harman,  of  Rockingham.  They 
were  on  board  the  steamer  "  Edith,"  of  the  Greenore 
Line,  which  vessel  had  been  unfortunately  run  down  off 
the  coast  of  Wales  by  a  sister  steamer.  It  was  hoped 
that,  by  the  aid  of  divers,  many  of  the  less  perishable 
effects  thus  submerged  might  yet  be  recovered.  It  was, 
however,  satisfactory  to  know  that  an  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  the  antique  had  been  preserved  by  means  of 
our  Association. 

The  following  papers  were  contributed : — 
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ON  A  STOXE  KNOWN  AS  "  THE  IMOKILLY  AMULET." 
(Ctoch  'OrnjA^  "Ua  tT)&cc&iUte.) 

BY  G.  M.  ATKINSON. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  to  the  Members  of  the 
Association  a  fac-simile  of  a  very  remarkable  amulet, 
which  for  generations  has  been  preserved  in  the  family 
of  Fitzgerald,  Seneschals  of  Imokilly,  County  of  Cork. 
Through  the  kindness  of  its  present  possessor,  Maurice 
Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  Manager  Munster  Bank,  Midleton, 
Co.  Cork,  I  was  permitted  to  make  a  careful  examination 
of  the  amulet,  and  was  also  allowed  to  take  the  coloured 
sketch  from  which  the  accompanying  chromo-lithogiaphic 
Plate  is  printed. 

The  amulet  is  a  sphere  1-ft  in.  in  diameter,  weighing 
exactly  5  oz. — apolishedball  of  brecciated  or  banded  agate, 
dark  ereyin  colour,  clouded.  It  is  streaked  with  white  lines 
fading  away  ;  and  the  centre  part  is  of  a  red  colour,  due 
to  the  presence  of  some  metallic  oxide,  probably  iron. 
A  hole  is  pierced  through  the  middle ;  possibly  it  was 
worn  slung  round  the  neck,  and  there  is  a  little  rough- 
ness at  the  bottom,  leading  to  a  supposition  that  a  metal 
band  had  been  fastened  around  it  formerly.  There  are 
several  apparent  fracture  lines  through  the  ball,  caused 
perhaps  by  its  being  heated  and  immediately  immersed 
in  cold  water,  but,  I  am  happy  to  say,  it  is  still  entire. 
There  arc  two  very  slight  marks  of  circles  on  it,  shown 
in  the  Plate. 

The  curative  virtues  of  this  stone  are  still  believed 
in  by  the  country  folk.  By  being  placed  in  a  vessel 
containing  water,  the  water  is  supposed  to  get  impreg- 
nated with  the  healing  powers,  which  mixed  with 
more  water,  is  administered  to  the  suffering  cattle. 
On  my  requesting  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  permission  to  bring 
this  very  interesting  object  before  the  Association,  he 
willingly  complied,  and  also  favoured  me  with  the 
following  account  : — u  The  stone  in  my  possession 
has  been  in  my  family  from  time  immemorial,  and 
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always,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  known  as  the  1  murrain' 
stone,  as  water  in  which  it  was  dipped  was  supposed  to 
be  a  certain  cure  for  that  disease  in  cattle,  and  also  for 
hydrophobia,  and  even  at  present  many  apply  to  me  for 
it.  The  fame  of  this  stone  is  well  known  about  Killeagh 
and  Youghal,  as  my  family  until  lately  were  the  owners 
of  a  property  (Castlerichard  in-pe  n&  cpuictme£ctit>;&)»  near 
the  former  town,  and  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the 
Seneschals  of  Imokilly,  having  still  the  right  of  burial 
(and  the  only  persons  who  possess  it)  in  the  old  tomb 
within  the  demesne  of  Castlemartyr,  with  other  privi- 
leges.   That  property  also  once  belonged  to  them." 

It  is  very  interesting  to  find  Pliny's  ideas,  about 
the  virtues  of  the  agate,  as  a  belief  still  existing  in 
Ireland.  I  quote  from  Bostock  and  Riley s'  translation. 
(Pliny,  "Nat.  Hist,,"  Vol.  VI.,  book  37,  chap.  54.) 
"Achates  [a  general  name  for  agate,  and  possibly  some 
other  stones  not  now  included  under  the  name]  was  a 
stone  formerly  in  high  esteem,  but  now  held  in  none, 
first  found  in  Sicily  near  a  river  of  that  name.  [After 
enumerating  the  different  descriptions,  he  mentions] 
coralloachates,  coral  agate,  spotted  all  over  like  sap- 
phires, with  drops  of  gold,  and  commonly  found  in  Crete, 
where  it  is  also  known  as  '  sacred'  achates.  This  last, 
it  is  thought,  is  good  for  wounds  inflicted  by  spiders  and 
scorpions,  a  property  which  I  could  really  believe  to 
belong  to  the  stones  of  Sicily,  for  the  moment  they  breathe 
the  air  of  that  province  scorpions  lose  their  venom.  [St. 
Patrick  must  have  transferred  this  virtue  to  '*  ould" 
Ireland].  These  stones  found  in  India  are  possessed  of 
similar  properties,  great  and  marvellous,  and  present 
remarkable  appearances.  The  very  sight  of  them  is 
beneficial  for  the  eyes ;  held  in  the  mouth,  they  allay 
thirst.  Those  found  in  Phrygia  have  no  green  in  them, 
and  those  of  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  are  destitute  of  red  and 
white  veins  ;  these  last  are  good  as  a  counter-poison  to 
the  venom  of  the  scorpion,  like  the  stones  of  Cyprus. 
The  magicians  make  other  distinctions,  they  tell  us, 
those  which  have  spots  upon  them  like  the  spots  on  the 
lion's  skin  are  efficacious  as  a  protection  against  scor- 
pions ;  and  in  Persia,  they  say,  these  stones  are  used  by 
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way  of  fumigation  for  arresting  tempests  and  hurricanes, 
and  for  stopping  the  course  of  rivers,  &c,  &c,  and  turn 
water  cold  if  thrown  into  a  boiling  cauldron.  To  be 
duly  efficacious,  they  must  be  attached  to  the  body  with 
hairs  from  a  lion's  mane.  The  hair,  however,  of  the 
hyaena  is  held  in  abomination  for  this  purpose,  as  being 
a  promoter  of  discord  in  families.  The  stone  that  is  of 
an  uniform  colour  renders  athletes  invincible,  they  say. 
The  way  of  testing  it  is,  to  throw  it  along  with  colouring 
matter  into  a  pot  full  of  oil ;  after  being  kept  for  a  couple 
of  hours  gently  on  the  boil,  if  genuine,  it  will  impart  an 
uniform  colour  of  vermilion  to  the  mixture." 

The  amulet  and  tradition,  on  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
founded  his  interesting  novel  "  The  Talisman,"  is  so  well 
described  in  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  December, 
1787,  that  perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  inserting  it : — ■ 
"  A  curious  piece  of  antiquity  called  the  Lee-penny  is  a 
stone  of  a  dark  red  colour  and  triangular  shape,  its  size 
about  half  an  inch  each  side,  and  it  is  set  in  a  piece  of 
silver  coin  supposed  to  be  a  shilling  of  Edward  the  First. 
It  has  been  by  tradition  in  the  Lee  family  since  the  year 
1320.  Simon  Locard,  of  Lee,  carried  the  heart  of  King 
Robert  Bruce  to  the  Holy  Land — for  this  act  he  changed 
his  name  to  Lockheart  or  Lockhart.  This  Simon  Lock- 
hart  had  captured  a  Saracen  prince  or  chief,  whose 
wife,  while  counting  out  the  prisoner's  ransom,  let  this 
stone  fall  out  of  her  purse,  which  she  hastily  snatched  up  ; 
this  action  Simon  Lockhart  observing,  insisted  on  having 
it,  or  he  would  not  give  up  his  prisoner.  The  lady  then 
gave  it,  and  told  him  its  many  virtues  :  that  it  cured  all 
diseases  in  cattle,  and  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  both  in 
man  and  beast.  The  method  of  using  is  to  dip  the  stone 
in  water,  which  is  afterwards  given  to  the  diseased  cattle 
to  drink,  or  the  person  who  has  been  bitten.  The  people 
come  from  all  parts  of  Scotland,  and  as  far  as  Yorkshire, 
to  get  the  water  to  cure  their  cattle  when  ill  of  the  mur- 
rain and  black-leg ;  during  the  plague  at  Newcastle,  a 
bond  was  given  for  the  use  and  safe  return  of  the  Lee- 
penny.  About  1680,  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  had  a 
complaint  against  the  Laird  of  Lee,  then  Sir  James 
Lockhart,  for  using  witchcraft : — 
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"  1  Copy  of  an  Act  of  tho  Synod  and  Assembly  Apnd  Glasgow  the  25th 
October,  Synod  Sess.  2. 

"  '  Quhilk  dye,  amongst  referries  of  the  brethren  of  the  ministrie  of 
Lancrk,  it  was  propondit  to  the  Synode,  that  Gawen  Hammiltonne  of 
Raplocke  had  preferit  an  complaint  before  them  against  Sir  James  Lock- 
art  of  Lie,  anent  the  superstitious  using  of  an  stene  set  in  selver  for  the 
curing  of  diseased  cattell,  qlk,  the  said  Gawen  affirmit  coud  not  be  law- 
fully used,  and  that  they  had  differit  to  give  ony  decisionne  therein,  tell 
the  advice  of  the  Assemblie  might  be  had  concerning  the  same.  The 
Assemblie  having  inquirit  of  the  maner  of  using  thereof,  and  particularlie 
understoode,  by  the  examinationne  of  the  said  Laird  of  Lie,  and  other- 
wise, that  the  custome  is  onlie  to  cast  the  stene  in  sume  water  and  give 
the  diseasit  cattil  thereof  to  drink,  and  yt  the  same  is  done  wtout  using 
onie  words,  such  as  charmers  and  sorcerers  use  in  their  unlawfull  prac- 
tises ;  and  considering  that  in  nature  they  are  mony  thinges  seen  to  work 
strange  effects  qr  of  no  humane  witt  can  give  a  reason,  it  having  pleasit 
God  to  give  vnto  stones  and  herbes  special  virtues  for  the  healing  of  mony 
infirmities  in  man  and  beast — advises  the  bretheren  to  surcease  thir  proces, 
as  q'rin  they  perceive  no  ground  of  offence ;  and  admonishes  the  said 
Laird  of  Lie,  in  the  using  of  the  said  stone,  to  tak  heed  that  it  be  usit 
heirafter  wt  the  least  scandal  that  possiblie  maye  bie. — Extract  out  of 
the  books  of  the  Assemblie  helden  at  Glasgow,  and  subscribed  be  thair 
clerk,  at  their  command. 

"  '  M.  Kobeet  Young, 

"  '  Clerk  to  the  Assemblie  at  Glasgow.'  " 

There  is  now  little  fear  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  being  tried 
for  witchcraft.  I  find  no  mention  of  the  Lee-penny 
among  the  antiquities  exhibited  during  the  visit  of  the 
Archaeological  Institution  to  Edinburgh,  July,  1856. 
But  mention  is  made  in  the  catalogue  of  "A  Necklace" 
composed  of  blood  stones,  with  two  pendant  ornaments, 
one  of  which  had  been  esteemed  as  of  special  efficacy, 
like  the  eagle-stone  or  JEtites,  in  childbirth.  It  belonged 
to  the  Bruce  family  of  Kennet,  descended  to  them  from 
the  Balfours  of  Burleigh.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  also  mentioned 
to  me,  that  formerly  there  was  in  his  family  a  cube  of 
blood-stone,  which  was  used  to  stop  bleeding,  now  un- 
fortunately lost. 

The  Eastern  origin  of  amulets  seems  to  be  a  wide- 
spread tradition ;  and  the  Shah  of  Persia,  during  his  late 
visit  to  Europe,  was  accredited  with  the  possession  of 
four  very  remarkable  ones,  showing  that  the  belief  still 
exists  there. 

At  Ballyvourney,  Co.  Cork,  a  murrain  stone  is  pre- 
served.   This  is  a  sphere  of  about  5£  inches  in  diameter 
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of  some  hard  brown  stone,  like  basalt.  Tradition  ascribes 
to  it  many  virtues,  and  its  performances  in  the  hands  of 
Saint  Gobbonct  were  incredible.  I  am  informed  that 
some  years  ago  a  similar  stone  to  that  under  considera- 
tion was  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Philip  Noonan,  of  Lis- 
carroll,  who,  once  a  year,  used  to  dip  the  stone  in  water 
in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  farmers,  to  whom  she 
then  distributed  the  water.1  There  is  also  a  talismanic 
crystal  still  preserved  at  Curraghmore,  which  has  been  for 
ages  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  the  Marquis  of 
Waterford.  The  traditions  connected  with  the  Imokilly 
amulet  arc  mentioned  by  Canon  Smiddy  in  his  work  on 
"  The  Druids,  Ancient  Churches,  and  Round  Towers  of 
Ireland"  (2nd  Edition,  p.  270),  and  to  this  work  I  am 
indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  its  locale.  In  this  work,  it 
is  called  "  The  Amber  stone,"  the  name  in  Irish  being 
Clock  Omra,  and  its  mystic  powers  are  also  described. 
This  stone  was  once  lent  to  an  English  gentleman,  who 
took  it  to  England,  and  used  there  to  sell  the  water  in 
which  it  was  dipped  to  the  owners  of  sick  cattle,  and 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  recovered  by  its  lawful  owner. 
The  Rev.  Maurice  Power,  who  has  been  P.  P.  of  Kil- 
lcagh  since  1838,  was  for  a  time  careful  custodian  of  this 
relic. 

In  a  very  interesting  paper,  worthy  of  careful  study, 
published  in  the  u  Journal  "  of  the  Association  (Vol.  V., 
second  series,  p.  300),  by  the  late  John  Windele,  on 
"  Irish  Medical  Superstitions,"  reference  is  made  to  this 
amulet,  but  Mr.  Windele  did  not  then  appear  to  know  its 
possessor.  I  am  happy  in  being  able  now  to  supply  the 
omission. 


1  This  amulet  is  of  shining  crystal,  about 
the  size  of  a  Large  marble,  and  I  believe 
was  the  object  of  the  lawsuit  referred  to 
by  Mr.  J.  Windele  in  his  Taper  on  "  Irish 


Medical  Superstitions,"  ("Journal,"  second 
series,  Vol.  v.,  p.  32o.)  Its  possessor  at 
present  is  Mrs.  Gould,  a  daughter  of  the 
above  mentioned  Mrs.  Noonan. 
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ON  CERTAIN  MARKINGS  ON  ROCKS,  PILLAR-STONES,  AND 
OTHER  MONUMENTS,  OBSERVED  CHIEFLY  IN  THE  COUNTY 
FERMANAGH. 

BY  W.  P.  WAKEMAN. 

Scattered  over  the  ancient  territory  of  Maguire  (perhaps 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  over  all  Ireland,  and  in  some 
districts  of  the  "  Old,"  as  well  as  of  the  "  New  World,") 
can  be  seen  archaic  Rock  Markings,  the  character  and 
intention  of  which  antiquaries  have  not  yet  fathomed. 

The  Irish  examples  may  be  described  as  consisting 
of  two  leading  varieties  ;  viz. : — 1.  Circular  hollows,  more 
or  less  deep,  and  o'f  a  diameter  varying  in  different 
instances  from  about  one  foot  four  inches  to  one  inch. 
These  depressions  are  sometimes  found  singly,  but  more 
usually  they  occur  in  groups ;  and  not  unfrequently  round 
or  partly  enclosing  each  may  be  seen  one,  or  more, 
punched  or  incised  lines,  often  of  considerable  depth. 
Figures  of  this  kind  are  at  times  accompanied  by  other 
markings,  the  meaning  of  which  appears  to  be  equally 
mysterious.  2.  "Scorings"  in  wonderful  variety,  such  as 
arc  found  upon  the  walls  of  sepulchral  earns,  as  at  Dowth, 
and  Newgrange,  near  Drogheda,  at  Sliabh-na-Caillighe, 
Co.  Meath,  and  in  the  "  Lettered  Caves"  of  Knockmore, 
Co.  Fermanagh,  often  comprising  characters  well  formed, 
carefully  cut  or  punched  on  the  rock  or  stone,  and  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  an  inscription  legible  to  all 
who  might  possess  the  necessary  key.  There  are  sub- 
divisions which  need  not  here  be  referred  to  ;  nor  shall  I 
now  touch  upon  the  subject  of  our  Oghamic  writings, 
which,  by-the-bye,  appear,  under  the  investigations  of 
such  antiquaries  as  the  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Dr.  Ferguson, 
Mr.  Brash,  and  others,  to  have  lost  much  of  their  quondam 
obscurity.  My  aim  at  present  is  to  add  a  little  to  the 
general  fund  of  illustration  which  the  subject  of  Irish 
Rock  Markings  requires.  Let  us  collect  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  such  evidences  as  may  be  found  ;  examples 
of  all  classes  of  what  are  usually  styled  "  Prehistoric 
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Cups,  Basins  and  Scorings and  then,  perhaps,  when  a 
representative  gathering  shall  have  been  accomplished, 
by  comparison  and  observation  we  may  be  in  a  position 
to  distinguish  true  phonetic  exponents  from  markings  of 


Fig.  I.    Cupped  Stone  from  the  Pagan  Cemetery  of  Drumnakilly. 

caprice  or  idleness,  or  from  accidental  scrapings  which 
may  at  times  be  traced  to  the  operations  of  glaciers, 
gallowglasses,  or  ploughshares.  I  should  here  observe 
that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  to  be  hereafter  noted, 
all  the  Cup  Hollows  and  other  Rock  Markings  which 


Fig.  2.    Do.,  reverse  of  Fig.  i. 


I  have  observed  in  Fermanagh  have  been  executed 
upon  hard  red  sandstone,  and  that  in  almost  every 
instance  the  indentations  of  the  pick  or  other  instru- 
ment by  which  they  were  formed  is  still  distinctly 
traceable.  They  are  not,  nor  could  they  have  any- 
thing to  do  with,  geological  phenomena.     They  are 
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certainly  the  work  of  man;  and,  in  their  general  dis- 
tribution and  constant  analogy  of  design  must  have  been 
executed  with  some  fixed  inten- 
tion very  well  understood  at  the 
date  of  their  formation.    I  have 
much  pleasure  in  informing  the 
Members  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Drumnakilly  stones,  the  ex- 
amples, drawings  of  which  I  now  Fig.  3.  Cuppcd  Stonc  from  the Pagaa 
beg  to  present,  are  for  the  first  time  Cemeter^ot  Drumnakilly. 
offered  to  the  attention  and  study  of  antiquaries. 

Cuts  of  the  Drumnakilly  Cup  Markings  (see  "  Jour- 
nal,'' fourth  series,  Vol.  II.,  p.  oil),  are  here  reproduced. 
These  stones  (see  figs.  1,  2,  and  3)  measure  respectively 
fourteen  inches  by  eleven,  and  ten  inches  by  six,  and 
formed  a  portion  of  the  floor  of  a  cist  containing  a  magni- 
ficent burial  urn,  placed  mouth  downwards,  and  full  of 
calcined  human  bones.  Two  other  cupped  stones,  sup- 
porting urns,  were  found  in  the  same  cemetery.  All  the 
hollows  are  the  work  of  man,  and  exhibit  the  marks  of 
the  pick  by  which  they  were  fashioned.  Like  the  two 
figured,  they  were  of  hard  sandstone.  These  I  believe 
to  present  the  only  instances  on  record  of  proved  con- 
nexion between  these  Cup  Markings  and  primitive  sepul- 
chral rites. 

Fig.  4  represents  the  upper  portion  of  a  "  Dalian," 
or  pillar  stone,  now  standing  apparently  deeply  buried 
in  the  soil  of  a  Pagan  cemetery,  situate  in  the  townland  of 
Killibeg,  Co.  Fermanagh,  at  a  distance  of  about  three 
miles  from  the  village  of  Garrison.  To  this  place  I  was 
attracted  by  seeing  in  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  St.  Aidan, 
read  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  by  Dr.  Reeves, 
that  here,  according  to  Colgan,  was  a  miraculous  stone 
called  "  Leac  Moedoc."  There  was  no  road  nearly 
approaching  this  wilderness,  but,  after  many  inquiries, 
I  found  the  only  spot  in  the  townland  which  retained 
ancient  remains  ;  and  this  was  evidently  of  old  a  great 
cemetery,  but  pre-historic.  Here  are  four  or  five  so- 
called  "  Druids'  Altars"  or  "  Giants'  Graves,"  all,  how- 
ever, denuded  of  their  covering  stones;  and  a  number 
of  uninscribed  "Dallans,"  the  subject  of  my  sketch 
being  the  only  one  bearing  the  mark  of  a  tool.  This 
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could  hardly  be  the  miraculous  stone  of  St.  Aidan  or 
Moedoc.  It  is  called  on  the  spot  "  Fion  MacCumhal's 
finger- stone,"  and  bears  all  the  appearance  of  being  a 
primitive  monument.  The  material  is  red  sandstone, 
and  the  portion  now  above  ground  measures  twenty-two 
inches  in  height,  by  twenty-two  inches  and  a  half  in 
breadth  at  the  broadest  portion.     It  is  twenty-three 


Fig.  4.    Fion  MacCumhal's  Fingcr-stonc  at  Killibeg. 

inches  in  thickness,  and  presents  three  artificial  depres- 
sions, the  uppermost  measuring  three  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter;  that  to  the  right,  as  shown  in  the  sketch, 
four  indies.  The  lowest  indention  is  slightly  smaller. 
All  tradition  of  the  saint  has  been  lost  in  the  townland. 
The  "Giants'  Graves,"  I  may  state,  are  of  the  usual 
class,  consisting  of  oblong  inclosures  formed  of  enormous 
flagstones  set  on  edge.  These  graves  present  all  the 
appearance  of  having  been  violated  in  ancient  times,  as 
not  one  covering  stone  remains  in  situ.  Probably  some 
enterprising  Norsemen,  of  about  the  ninth  century,  were 
the  explorers. 
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My  next  example  of  a  stone  bearing  Cup  Markings  was 
discovered  on  the  slope  of  Drumlion,  at  a  distance  of 
about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Enniskillen,  on  the 
left  side  of  the  ancient  road  leading  from  the  latter  town 
to  Ballyshannon.  In  its  immediate  vicinity,  on  the  land 
of  Drumskew,  is  a  fine  prostrate  pillar  stone,  partially 
buried  in  the  soil,  measuring,  in  the  portion  above 
ground,  three  feet  three  inches  in  length  by  four  feet 
two  inches  in  breadth,  and  one  foot  eight  inches  in  thick- 
ness. Upon  its  upper  side,  facing  the  east,  a  narrow, 
artificial  marking,  of  an  oblong  form,  and  about  one 
inch  in  depth,  had  been  picked  out.  This  monument  is 
locally  called  "  the  Fairy  Stone." 


Fig1.  5- — Cupped  stone  at  Drumlion. 

The  leac  from  which  the  above  figure  has  been  rubbed 
and  drawn  measures  two  feet  four  inches  in  length,  by 
one  foot  eleven  inches.  The  thickness  averages  eight  or 
nine  inches.  The  entire  surface  of  the  face  of  the  flag, 
which,  as  usual,  is  composed  of  hard  red  sandstone,  has 
been  carefully  worked  over,  and,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, presents  twelve  cup  hollows,  measuring  respectively 
about  three  inches  in  diameter.  Two  of  these  are  par- 
tially enclosed  by  lines,  evidently  intentional,  and  each 

4th  ser.,  vol.  in.  3  H 
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forming-  a  rather  rudely  executed  segment  of  a  circle. 
The  hollows  vary  in  degree  of  depth,  but  all  are  well 
defined,  and  are  certainly  artificial.  Believing  that  this 
singular  stone  ran  much  risk  of  being  carried  away,  and 
utilised  in  some  gateway  or  byre,  I  begged  it  of  the 
Fitzpatricks,  who  were  the  tenants  of  the  land  on  which 
it  was  found,  and,  some  few  years  ago,  presented  it  to 
the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  where,  in  the 
Crypt,  it  now  remains. 


Fig.  6  and  7.— Cloghtogle  Cromlcac,  and  cups  on  vertical  face  of  cap  stone. 

The  land  extending  to  the  south  and  east  of  Tempo, 
for  a  distance  of  several  miles,  though  frequently  present- 
ing a  kind  of  oasis,  the  result  of  laborious  cultivation,  is 
generally  rough,  and  in  not  a  few  districts  consists  of  cut- 
away bog.  Almost  everywhere  the  surface  of  the  soil 
has  been  lowered,  often  to  a  depth  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  or  more.    Here  and  there  throughout  this  interest- 
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Ing  country  earns,  circles,  and  pillar  stones  are  to  be 
found.  Several  primitive  monuments  still  remain  half 
buried  in  the  surrounding  peat.  Some  few  appear  never 
to  have  been  encroached  upon  by  the  bog ;  and  amongst 
these  the  most  notable  is  the  cromleac  of  Cloghtogle  (the 
lifted  stone),  a  true  monument  of  that  class.  The  cover- 
ing stone  measures  in  length  seven  feet  four  inches  by 
five  feet  five  inches  in  breadth.  The  thickness  is  two 
feet.  This  cromleac  was  originally  formed  of  five  stones 
— four  supporters  and  a  table.  The  former  enclosed  an 
oblong  space,  which  by  the  removal  of  one  of  the  sides 
is  now  open  to  the  north-west.  Upon  this  side,  on  the 
vertical  face  of  the  covering  stone,  are  four  artificial 
indentations,  three  of  which  are  ordinary  cup  hollows ; 
the  fourth  may  owe  its  irregular  figure  to  erosion.  They 
are  almost  on  a  line,  extending  one  foot  eighteen  inches 
in  length,  and  the  cavities  are  about  one  inch  and  three 
quarters  in  diameter.  The  story  told  upon  the  spot 
about  this  monument  is,  that  the  boulders  of  which  it  is 
composed  fell  out  of  the  girdle  of  a  giantess,  who  was  in 
pursuit  of  a  faithless  lover.  The  ' '  lady, 5 '  it  would  appear, 
in  making  a  throw  of  unusual  effort,  dropped  the  remain- 
der of  her  ammunition  on  the  spot  where  the  cromleac 
now  stands.  A  certain  nameless  herd,  subsequently  find- 
ing the  jule,  had  the  stones  placed  in  their  present  posi- 
tion, in  memory  of  the  accident.  Cloghtogle  is  still 
staunch  and  strong,  impervious  to  the  weather.  It  is 
now  used  as  a  pen  for  swine  ;  and  as  such  is  probably 
the  oldest  artificial  stye  remaining  in  the  world.  On  the 
present  occasion  I  have  described  only  some  examples  of 
simple  depressions,  as  found  in  this  portion  of  the  north- 
west. The  Drumlion  cups  may  be  so  regarded,  though 
over  two  of  the  twelve  will  be  observed  marked  a  seg- 
ment of  a  circle. 

About  one  third  of  a  mile  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  of  Boho,  in  a  rather  extensive  enclosure,  called 
the  "  Paddock,"  forming  portion  of  the  townland  of 
Ryf  ad,  may  be  seen  grouped  together  six  large  blocks  of 
red  or  rather  buff-coloured  sandstone,  five  of  which  I  shall 
now  have  the  honour  of  illustrating.  In  all  probability 
the  sixth  was  also  anciently  marked,  but  its  surfaces  have 
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evidently  undergone  a  process  of  hammering,  which 
was  no  doubt  administered  in  order  to  test  the  quality 
of  the  material,  with  a  view  to  utilitarian  building  pur- 
poses. The  stone,  however  (as  described  to  me  by  one 
who  witnessed  the  attempted  demolition  of  another  and 
principal  block  of  the  group),  was  found  to  be  so  hard 
that  chisels  and  hammers,  upon  being  struck,  would  "hop 
off  like  a  shot,"  and  so  the  intended  outrage  was  aban- 
doned. My  informant,  however,  more  than  hinted  that 
the  hearts  of  the  would-be  iconoclasts  somewhat  failed 
them,  on  considering  the  mystical  characters  with  which 
each  kac,  or  pillar,  was  inscribed.  The  group  indeed 
bears  every  appearance  of  having  suffered  not  only 
modern,  but  even  ancient  and  unrecorded  violence,  the 
latter  block  more  especially. 

Just  possibly  these  huge  boulders  have  formed  part 
of  a  chambered  sepulchre  like  that  of  Newgrange ;  but 
this  hypothesis  is  scarcely  to  be  maintained,  as  at 
Aughaglack,  about  two  miles  and  a-half  distant,  are  to 
be  found,  upon  the  upper  surface  of  an  out-cropping  rock, 
carvings,  circles  and  cups,  identically  the  same  as  these 
detached  masses  present.  Legend  they  possess  none, 
beyond  the  usual  story  of  stone-throwing  by  a  giant ; 
and,  a  few  of  the  indentations  on  the  larger  stone  are 
popularly  believed  to  be  marks  impressed  by  the  hand 
of  a  hero  of  that  mythical  class.  Upon  the  largest  block, 
which  measures  eleven  ft.  in  length  by  seven  ft.  one  in. 
in  extreme  breadth,  and  two  ft.  ten  in.  in  thickness,  are 
eighteen  cup  hollows,  encompassed  by  one  or  more 
circles.  There  remain  about  twenty-eight  simple  cups; 
but  some  few  more,  now  obliterated  by  the  action  of  the 
weather,  may  have  existed.  One  of  the  depressions  is 
unusually  large,  and  might  be  described  as  a  Bullan. 
The  diameter  of  the  largest  concentric  circle  is  one  ft. 
three  in.  and  a-half.  From  this  they  respectively  vary 
in  size  to,  as  nearly  as  possible,  one  ft.  two  in.  and  a-half, 
eleven,  seven,  five  and  a-half,  four  and  a  half;  the 
smallest  being  three  in.  The  circles  surrounding  the 
cups  are  usually,  as  seen  in  the  sketch,  single;  but  they 
are  frequently  in  the  larger  examples  double,  and  some- 
times treble.    None  of  the  figures  are  mathematically 
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accurate,  but  in  many  instances  apparent  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  carver  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  wea- 


Fig.  8.— Cupped  stone,  Ryfad,  No.  i. 

thermg  of  the  stone.  The  surface  is  extremely  rough, 
so  as  to  preclude  the  process  of  rubbing  ;  but  casts  of  the 
markings  might  be  easily  made  by  Dr.  Ferguson's  plan, 
or,  as  I  would  in  this  case  suggest,  rather  by  casting  in 
plaster. 


Fig.  9— Cupped  stone,  Ryfad,  No.  2. 

The  second  stone  of  this  group  which  I  now  select 
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for  illustration,  though  of  comparatively  small  size,  and  less 
rich  in  engraving,  is  still  more  remarkable,  at  least  in  one 
respect  than  the  former,  inasmuch  as  the  centre  of  three 
of  its  rings  is  carved  in  alto-relievo,  forming  a  kind  of 
boss,  on  the  top  of  which  is 'merely  a  small  depression, 
such  as  may  be  proj^ortionally  observed  on  some  kinds 
of  fruit,  say  apples,  cherries,  or  ripe  haws.  In  one  the 
circle  is  also  in  relief,  a  perfect  ridge.  This  I  believe  to 
be  a  feature  hitherto  unnoticed  in  work  of  the  kind. 
The  hollows  of  the  circles  are  sufficiently  deep  to  receive 
the  curved  handle  of  a  goodly  sized  walking-stick,  laid 
sideways,  and  imbed  it.  The  largest  of  the  figures  upon 
this  stone  measures  one  ft.  three  in.  in  its  greater  dia- 
meter, by  eleven  in.  and  a-half.  Almost  immediately 
adjoining  it,  to  the  left,  as  represented,  is  a  boss-like 
sculpture  measuring  six  in.  across,  and  standing  in  con- 
siderable relief.  A  third  circle  in  this  group  appears  to 
be  imperfect,  and  there  are  four  plain  cup  hollows,  the 
largest  of  which  is  three  in.  in  diameter.  The  stone  is 
three  ft.  nine  in.  and  a-half  in  height,  by  six  in  length, 
and  two  ft.  two  in.  in  thickness. 


Fig.  io. — Cupped  stone,  Ryfad,  No.  3. 

This  figure  represents  a  third  block  of  the  same  set, 
measuring  seven  ft.  in  length,  by  three  in  breadth,  and 
two  in  thickness.  Upon  the  surface  here  drawn  are 
nine  circles,  the  largest  of  which  is  ten  in.  in  diameter; 
the  second  in  size  nine,  and  the  third  seven  and  a-half 
in.  There  is  also  one  simple  cup.  The  central  depres- 
sion in  each  figure  is  well  marked,  and  is  surrounded  by 
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one,  two,  or  three  circles.  That  this  monument  was 
originally  intended  to  stand  vertically  is  indicated  by 


Fig.  ii.— Cupped  stone,  Ryfad,  No.  4. 

the  presence,  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  here  etched,  of 
one  or  two  small  but  well  executed  cups  enclosed  by  an 


Fig.  12. — Cupped  stone,  Ryfad,  No.  5. 

incised  line.  The  surfaces  are  rough,  and  in  places  much 
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weather  worn,  so  that  possibly  some  markings  may  have 
become  lost.  Nearly  all  which  remain  are  well  and 
deeply  cut,  apparently  by  aid  of  a  pointed  instrument  of 
metal  or  flint.  Fig.  1 1  is  a  representation  of  the  upper  sur- 
face of  a  fourth  pillar  stone,  now  standing  four  ft.  one  in. 
high  above  the  soil ;  its  thickness  is  four  ft.  seven  in., 
and  breadth  four  ft.  nine.  During  a  careful  examination 
of  such  portions  of  its  perpendicular  sides  as  remain 
above  ground,  I  could  find  no  trace  of  artificial  markings. 
Upon  the  table-like  top  are  thirteen  cup  hollows,  from 
one  of  which,  of  more  than  ordinary  size,  a  kind  of 
channel  would  seem  to  have  been  carved.  My  last  example 
from  Ryfad  (Fig.  12),  measures  three  ft.  four  in.  in  height, 
by  about  the  same  in  length,  and  is  one  ft.  four  in.  in 
thickness  ;  it  presents  one  fine  cup,  enclosed  by  three 
concentric  rings,  the  largest  of  which  is  eleven  in.  in 
diameter.  Near  it,  to  the  left,  are  three  raised  ridges, 
segments  of  circles  which  appear  to  have  been,  left  in- 
tentionally incomplete.  Here  also  are  four  plain  cup 
hollows  of  the  ordinary  kind. 


Fig.  13. — Cups  on  sandstone  rocks,  Aughaglack. 


About  two  miles  and  a-half  from  Ryfad,  at  Augha- 
glack,  cropping  up  from  the  side  of  a  steep  rough  hill, 
are  several  belts  of  red  sandstone  rocks,  upon  the  hori- 
zontal faces  of  which  are  inscribed  some  very  curious 
markings.  A  group  of  two  circles,  and  a  plain  cup  hollow 
are  here  given  (Fig.  13),  from  a  rubbing  taken  from  the 
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surface  of  one  of  the  strata.  The  larger  circle  measures 
one  ft.  in  diameter,  the  smaller  three  in.,  the  cup  two  in. 
In  the  glen  immediately  below  occurs  a  fine  rath.  Some 
lines  of  a  very  peculiar  kind  may  be  seen  upon  ex- 
posed portions  of  the  rock,  and  others  are  probably 
covered  by  the  sod.  These  scribings,  or  scorings,  will 
be  found  noticed  in  their  proper  place. 

In  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  paper  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  occurrence  of  Cup  Markings  found 
in  conjunction  with  letter-like  markings.  For  obvious 
reasons  I  reserve  such  notice  until  it  may  seem  necessary 
to  describe  the  class  of  scoring,  &c,  with  which  cup 
hollows  are  sometimes  found  associated  in  Fermanagh. 

Many  of  the  greater  depressions  found  upon  our 
rocks,  boulders  and  other  monoliths  are  popularly  called 
"  Bullans."  It  has  been  supposed,  even  by  some  very 
eminent  antiquaries,  that  remains  of  this  class  being  fre- 
quently found  in  connexion  with  not  a  few  of  our  oldest 
ecclesiastical  establishments  are,  therefore,  undoubtedly 
of  Christian  origin,  and  were  devoted  to  baptismal  rites. 
We  find  them  at  Cong,  Co.  Galway ;  Rosscom,  in  the 
same  county;  Rathmichael,  Co.  Dublin  ;  Glendalough,  in 
Wicklow;  Ullard,  Co.  Kilkenny;  and  in  numerous  other 
sites  of  early  Christianity  in  Ireland.  But  the  great  fact 
remains  that  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country, 
and  particularly  in  districts  of  the  North  and  West,  such 
"  Bullans,"  as  they  are  styled,  wherever  the  Irish  language 
is  used,  are  much  more  frequently  discovered  in  localities 
which  had  never  possessed  a  church  or  Christian  cemetery. 
They  are  found  grouped  upon  the  face,  or  nearly  perpendi- 
cular side  of  the  natural  rock ;  upon  the  surface  of 
boulders,  and  in  the  recesses  of  caverns,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial. They  may  be  seen  upon  the  shore  of  a  loch  or 
river;  amid  the  luxuriance  of  a  pastoral  glen,  or,  as  at 
Cuilca,  near  the  summit  of  one  of  the  loftiest  mountains 
in  Ireland — here  in  the  vicinity  of  a  pre-historic  earn. 
They  are  occasionally  found  within  the  chambers  of 
Pagan  mounds.  Examples  of  the  largest  variety  occur  at 
Sliabh-na-Caillighe,  Dowth,  and  Newgrange.  In  the 
last-named  earn,  within  a  somewhat  shallow  basin  of  con- 
siderable size,  two  large  cup-like  depressions  occur.  In  plan 
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they  are  invariably  circular,  or  nearly  so  ;  but  in  depth 
they  vary  considerably,  some  being  very  shallow,  and 
flat-bottomed,  while  others  in  section  would  present  the 
figure  of  an  inverted  cone  acutely  pointed.  The  majority 
are  simply  bowl-shaped.  The  little  water  which  is  occa- 
sionally to  be  found  in  some  of  these  cavities  is  almost 
invariably  supposed  by  the  country  people  to  possess 
miraculous  curative  powers,  es]3ecially  in  diseases  affect- 
ing the  eye.  The  same  fancy  prevails  in  connexion  with 
the  water  of  many  of  our  "  Holy  Wells."  We  know  that 
in  Ireland,  as  elsewhere,  the  veneration  paid  to  various 
springs  had  its  origin  in  times  long  antecedent  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  in  many  districts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  (to  go  no  further)  the  primitive  reverence  ac- 
corded to  certain  fonts  remains  almost  undiminished  to 
this  day.  May  not  a  very  considerable  number,  at  least, 
of  our  Bullans  owe  their  supposed  sanctity  to  a  reflection 
of  the  superstition  of  Pagan  ages  ?  Our  first  churches, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  were  frequently  built  in 
the  vicinity  of  wells  which  had  from  time  immemorial 
been  considered  sacred ;  and,  in  like  manner,  may  not  the 
primitive  Bullan  have  often  suggested  a  site  to  the 
early  church  builder  ?  If  the}^  had  been  designed 
for  baptismal  fonts,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  nine,  seven,  five,  three,  four,  or  two  bowls 
appearing  together  on  the  one  rock,  sometimes  one 
touching  the  other.  From  the  conical,  or  right  angular 
section  of  some  examples,  and  from  the  position  of 
others  at  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground  in  the 
perpendicular  face  of  the  natural  rock,  the  grain-rubbing 
or  mortar  theory  is,  I  believe,  quite  untenable.1 

Indeed,  the  traditions  and  rites  connected  with  a 
number  of  these  hollowed  stones  or  rocks  savour  very 
strongly  of  Paganism.  The  legend  of  the  Deer  Stone, 
at  Glendalough,  a  fine  Bullan,  is  scarcely  in  accord  with 


1  In  a  note  to  "  Loca  Patriciana,"  given 
in  p.  281,  supra,  will  be  found  an  inte- 
resting reference  to  a  stone  of  this  class. 
Ifesgegra,  King  of  Leinster  in  the  first 
fientury  of  our  era,  is  slain  and  decapi- 
tated by  Conal  Cearnach,  the  champion 
of  Ulster.  The  head  is  laid  upon  a  stone, 
"and  tho  story  records  that  the  blood 


pierced  the  stone,  and  flowed  through  it  to 
the  ground."  This  relic  of  Pagan  times 
still  remains  in  the  stream,  opposite  the 
ruins  of  the  Franciscan  Church,  Clane. 
"It  is  a  '  Bullan  stone,'  and  has  an  in- 
versed  conical  cavity  eighteen  inches 
deep,  and  as  many  wide  on  its  upper 
surface." 
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far  from  the  Pass  of  Keim-an-eigh,  near  Bantry,  in  the 
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county  of  Cork,  is  a  five-holed  Bullan  rock,  containing  oval- 
shaped,  stones  in  each  cavity.  The  holes  are  supposed  by 
the  neighbouring  peasantry  to  have  formed  portion  of  the 
belongings  of  a  dairy ;  and  the  stones  are  looked  upon  as 
petrified  "  Meskins "  of  butter.  The  tradition  is  that 
St.  Fiachna  (6th  century)  finding  the  proprietor  cheating, 
followed  her,  and  after  a  short  chase  transformed  the 
culprit  into  a  Dalian  or  huge  pillar  stone,  which  still 
remains,  and  bears  no  slight  resemblance  to  a  female 
human  figure.  It  is  curious  to  remark  how  frequently, 
amongst  our  early  people,  stones  were  pressed  into  their 
service  by  those  who  wished  to  anathematize  an  enemy 
real  or  imagined.  The  Bullan  stone,  to  which  the  ac- 
companying illustration  refers,  is  one  of  the  most 
impressive  monuments  of  its  curious  class  remaining  in 
Ireland.  It  is  called  "  St.  Bridget's  Stone,"  and  lies 
nearly  upon  the  shore  of  Loch  Macnean,  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  ancient  parish  church  of  Killinagh,  near 
the  village  of  Blacklion.  It  consists  of  a  globular 
boulder  of  compact  red  sandstone,  measuring  five  ft. 
nine  from  east  to  west,  and  five  ft.  two  from  north  to 
south.  Its  somewhat  table-like  surface  displays  nine 
cavities  placed  somewhat  irregularly ;  one  being  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the  group.  Each  of  these 
depressions  contains  a  stone  of  a  form  nearly  filling  it, 
and  generally  more  or  less  oval.  The  lithic  character  of 
the  latter  is  not  uniform,  but  all  the  stones  are  smooth, 
and  of  nearly  symmetrical  contour.  A  lady  whose 
family  has  been  long  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  tells 
me  that  when  a  child  she  was  not  unfrequently  brought 
to  the  spot  by  an  aged  nurse,  who  there  performed  devo- 
tions of  some  kind.  My  informant  states  she  distinctly 
remembers  that  the  woman  called  it  the  "  Cursing 
Stone."  Beyond  this  I  have  not  been  able  to  gather  any 
story  which  might  in  the  least  illustrate  its  origin  or  use. 
A  very  remarkable  and  deeply  venerated  well,  dedicated 
to  St.  Bridget  and  lately  covered  by  a  stone  building,  may 
be  seen  close  by. 

A  peculiar  manner  of  cursing,  one  at  least  that,  as 
far  as  I  know,  has  not  hitherto  been  recorded,  though 
rapidly  dying  out,  still  rather  extensively  prevails  in 
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Fermanagh.  It  is  called  the  66  Fire  of  Stones,"  and  the 
malediction  is  usually  fulminated  by  tenants  who  suppose 
themselves  to  be  in  danger  of  wrongful  eviction.  The 
modus  operandi  is  extremely  primitive,  simple,  and  original; 
how  far  it  may  be  effective  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The 
plaintiff  (if  I  may  use  the  term)  collects  from  the  sur- 


rounding fields  as  many  small  boulders  as  will  fill  the 
principal  hearth  of  the  holding  he  is  being  compelled  to 
surrender.  These  he  piles  in  the  manner  of  turf  sods 
arranged  for  firing  ;  and  then,  kneeling  down  prays  that 
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until  that  heap  burns  may  every  kind  of  sweet  bad  luck 
and  misfortune  attend  the  landlord  and  his  family,  to 
untold  generations.  Rising,  he  takes  the  stones  in  arms- 
ful,  and  hurls  them  here  and  there  in  loch,  pool,  bog-hole, 
or  stream,  so  that  by  no  possibility  could  the  collection 
be  recovered. 

Cursing  in  this  manner  through  the  agency  of  stones 
bears  with  it  a  strong  aroma  of  Paganism.  Many  of  our 
Members  will  recollect  some  apposite  lines  in  one  of  Dr. 
Ferguson's  truly  national  poems.  Not  having  the  book 
before  me,  I  quote  from  memory ;  but  I  recollect  the 
incident  related  to  a  story  of  ante- Christian  days. 

"  They  hurled  their  curse  against  the  King, 
They  cursed  him  in  his  flesh  and  bones ; 
And  ever  in  the  mystic  ring 

They  turned  the  maledictive  stones." 

Fig.  15  represents  the  only  Bull  an  which  I  have  ever 
seen  bearing  within  its  hollow  a  symbol  evidently  the 


Fitf.  16.  -Bullins,  Townland  of  Standing  Stone,  Castlecool. 

■work  of  human  design.  The  carving  or  punching  alluded 
to  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  measuring  three  inches  in 
length  by  two  and  a  half  in  the  arms.  The  figure  is 
exactly  like  that  which  may  not  unfrequently  be  observed 
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in  connexion  with  Pagan  scorings.  See,  for  instance, 
Mr.  Conwell's  publication  entitled  "  Discovery  of  the 
Tomb  of  Ollamh  Fodhla,"  fig.  22,  page  43  ;  and  fig.  9, 
page  37.  See  also  illustrations  of  the  markings  on  the 
stones  of  the  chambered  earn  at  Dowth,  near  Drogheda, 
given  in  my  "  Handbook  of  Irish  Antiquities."  A  hollow 
thus  carved  could  not  have  been  intended  for  the  purpose 
of  pounding  or  grain -rubbing.  This  most  remarkable 
example  is  situate  near  the  western  shore  of  the  crannoged 
loch  of  Drumgay,  near  Enniskillen,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  any  church  or  ancient  ecclesiastical  site. 
The  diameter  of  the  bowl  is  one  ft.  four  in.  ;  its  depth 
eight  inches.  It  occurs  in  a  block  of  red  sandstone  mea- 
suring in  extreme  dimensions  six  ft.  by  ten,  which  must 
have  been  brought  from  a  considerable  distance. 

The  illustration  (Fig.  1 6),  is  copied  from  a  most  carefully 
made  and  measured  sketch  of  a  slab  of  conglomerate  red 
sandstone,  now  prostrate,  but  which  presents  all  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  a  pillar  monument.  It  rests  in  the 
demesne  of  Castlecool,  about  one  mile  from  Enniskillen,  on 
the  summit  of  a  commanding  eminence,  in  the  townland  of 
Standing  Stone,  to  which  it  probably  gives  its  name.  Its 
dimensions  are  nine  feet  six  inches  by  seven  feet  nine. 
The  thickness  is  two,  and  the  circumference  twenty-six 
feet.  Here  are  four  basins,  the  largest  of  which  is  eleven 
inches  by  ten  in  diameter  and  four  in  depth.  The 
second,  as  regards  size,  is  six  inches  by  four,  and  four 
deep ;  the  third  is  nearly  as  possible  circular,  the 
diameter  being  four  and  a-half  inches.  The  fourth 
hollow  is  slightly  smaller,  and  equally  shallow.  The 
story  told  in  connexion  with  this  monument  is,  that  it 
was  flung  from  the  neighbouring  mountain  of  Belmore 
at  another  giant  by  Fion  MacCumhal,  and  that  the 
Bullans  it  exhibits  are  but  indents  made  by  the  pressure 
of  the  fingers  of  the  latter.  The  surfaces  of  this  block 
are  extremely  rough,  excepting  in  the  hollows,  which  are 
neatly  worked  out.  It  is  situate  at  a  very  considerable 
distance  from  any  early  church  foundation,  but  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  several  duns  and  crannogs,  and 
a  well  called  "  Tobernasoul,"  or  the  well  of  the  eyes. 
At  Garranbane,  not  far  from  Tempo,  Co.  Fermanagh, 
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stands  a  fine  specimen  of  the  class  of  remains  under  notice 
(Fig.  17).  It  consists  of  a  rock  of  red  sandstone,  measuring 
eleven  ft.  by  nine  ft.  ten  in.  on  sloping  side.  It  is  five 
ft.  in  thickness.  Upon  its  side  are  two  basins,  the  larger 
of  which  is  nine  in.  in  diameter,  by  five  in  depth.  The 


other  is  about  one-third  smaller.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  locality  of  this  huge  boulder  was 
anciently  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  a  church,  cross,  or 
even  holy  well.  From  several  points  the  monument  at  a 
distance  presents  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  white 
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have  been  applied  to  grain-pounding  or  baptismal  pur- 
poses. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  as  the  last  described, 
close  to  Pubble,  in  the  middle  of  a  plain  field,  may  be 
seen  one  of  the  finest  boulders  composed  of  red  sandstone 
remaining  in  the  North-west  of  Ireland  (see  Fig.  18).  On 
each  of  its  almost  perpendicular  sides,  which  are  four  in 
number,  has  been  excavated  a  magnificent  basin.  The 
upper  surface  is  table-like  and  comparatively  smooth, 
and  displays  many  scores  of  cup  hollows,  which  present 
every  appearance  of  having  been  formed  by  man.  This 
monument  measures  five  ft.  three  in.  in  length,  by  three 
ft.  ten  in.  in  height  above  ground.  It  is  three  ft.  eleven  in. 
in  thickness.  Its  basins  are  respectively  about  ten  in.  in 
diameter  by  seven  in  depth. 


Fig.  19.— Bullan  at  Gortalough,  near  Drumgay. 

Here  (Fig.  19)  is  a  representation  of  a  Bullan  situated, 
and  almost  buried,  in  the  centre  of  a  low  earthen  mound 
upon  the  northern  side  of  Loch  Drumgay.  The  material 
is  red  sandstone — diameter  of  basin,  one  ft.  three  in. ; 
depth,  eleven  in.  This  mound  has  all  the  appearance  of 
pagan  site.  The  spot  is  considered  very  sacred,  though 
far  apart  from  church  or  cemetery;  and  the  usage  is,  that 
after  the  patient  or  pilgrim  has  prayed  and  laved,  the 
rag  used  in  applying  the  water  to  the  eye  or  eyes  must 
be  hung  upon  one  of  the  surrounding  white-thorns.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit,  in  December,  1874,  several  such 
tattered  offerings  yet  remained,  showing  that  the  place 
had  been  still  recently  resorted  to  for  cures. 

The  Deer  Park  of  Castle  Archdall,  situate  in  the 
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parish  of  Magheraculmony,  barony  of  Lurg,  County 
Fermanagh,  is  curiously  rich  in  primitive  sepulchral 
remains.  Here,  within  a  comparatively  small  space, 
may  be  seen  a  number  of  earns  and  tumuli,  and  a 
circle  of  eight  large  stones.  Within  one  of  the  smaller 
mounds,  Captain  Mervyn  Archdall,  upon  a  partial  exami- 
nation recently  made,  discovered  a  human  skeleton  of 
unusually  large  size  placed  at  the  feet  towards  the  east, 
the  skull  resting  upon  a  flat  stone.  The  bones,  which 
showed  no  trace  of  the  action  of  fire,  were  encased  in  a 
rude  cist  composed  of  flat  field  stones  of  inconsiderable 
size.  No  doubt  these  mounds  contain  numerous  other 
skeletons,  and  probably  urns  and  primitive  relics.  Captain 
Archdall,  I  am  happy  to  inform  the  Meeting,  proposes 


Fig.  20.— Bullan,  Deer  Park,  Castle  Archdall. 


during  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer  to  continue  his 
investigation,  so  that  we  may  look  forward  to  some  very 
interesting  discoveries.  The  circle  alluded  to  is  eleven 
paces  in  diameter.  Upon  the  upper  face  of  one  of  its  stones 
(see  Fig.  20),  which  measures  five  in.  by  three  ft.  six  in., 
and  two  ft.  one  in  thickness,  there  is  a  natural  hollow  in 
the  bottom  of  which  has  been  artificially  worked  an  oval 
Bullan  measuring  six  in.  by  four.  The  pick-marks  are 
here  very  distinct,  and  the  material  is  reel  sandstone, 
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which  must  have  been  brought  from  a  distance.  It  is 
especially  interesting  to  notice  a  work  of  this  class 
occurring  upon  one  of  the  stones  of  a  so-called  "  Druidical 
Circle." 


.  Fig.  21.— Eullan  stone,  Deer  Park,  Castle  Archdall. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  is  a  second  Bullan  stone  of 
a  kind  which  I  have  never  elsewhere  seen.  The  block, 
a  hard  whin,  four  ft,  two  in.  in  length  by  two  ft. 
eight  in.,  presents  a  perfectly  flat  surface,  upon  which 
four  very  shallow  indentations  have  been  sunk  (Fig.  21). 
The  sides  of  these  depressions  rise  perpendicularly.  The 
bottoms  are  perfectly  flat,  and  are  severally  either  nine 
or  eight  in.  in  diameter.  Everywhere  upon  the  sur- 
face of  tl  e  stone,  as  well  as  within  the  hollows,  the 
marks  of  a  pick  can  be  traced.  Between  two  of  the 
depressions,  us  indicated  in  the  sketch,  a  very  small  plain 
cross  like  1  hose  sometimes  found  in  company  with  archaic 
rock-markings,  has  been  faintly  but  distinctly  cut.  The 
hollows  h<  re  figured  are  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
depth,  and  are  popularly  supposed  to  have  been  im- 
pressed 1  y  the  knees  of  St.  Patrick.  Though  a  well 
very  famous  in  the  district  for  supposed  cures,  and  some 
traces  of  an  extremely  early  church,  exist  close  by,  lam 
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induced  to  associate  this  unique  Bullkn  with  the  adjoin- 
ing Pagan  remains  rather  than  with  those  of  primitive 
Christian  times.    Here  is  also  a  "  Well  of  the  Eyes." 


Fig.  22.— Base  of  Cross  with  Bullans  on  Iniskeen,  Upper  Loch  Erne. 

On  "  Iniskeen,"  the  beautiful  island,  lying  in  Upper 
Loch  Erne,  at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  from 
Enniskillen,  is  an  ancient  cemetery  containing  some 
few  traces  of  a  church  which  dates  from  the  sixth 
or  seventh  century,  and  several  fragments  of  early 
crosses.  All  are  enclosed  within  the  bounds  of  a  lis, 
and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  occurs  a  second 
lis,  which,  however,  does  not  present  any  feature  of 
especial  interest.  Upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  qua- 
drangular base  of  a  cross,  which  in  a  sadly  mutilated  con- 
dition still  remains  in  the  cemetery,  are  four  well-defined 
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Bullans,  one  placed  in  each  angle.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  appearance  of  these  cavities  to  distinguish  them  from 
kindred  works  of  an  undoubtedly  Pagan  age.  They 
belong  probably  to  a  transition  period,  while  as  yet  the 
Church  in  Fermanagh,  and  indeed  in  Ireland  generally, 
was  still  more  or  less  entangled  with  a  shade  of  primitive 
superstition.  Even  to  this  day  we  have  our  fires  on  the 
eve  of  St.  John  ;  and  the  Domnach  Dernagh,  or  last  Sun- 
day in  harvest,  is  not  in  many  parts  of  the  country  with- 
out its  celebrants. 

In  the  above  list  I  have  not  given  all  the  Bullans 
which  occur  in  Fermanagh ;  but  the  account  comprises,  I 
believe,  most  of  those  which  are  of  striking  importance. 
A  curious  example  may  be  seen  in  a  rock  in  the  bed  of 
the  river  at  Garrison.  There  is  another  on  the  face  of  one 
of  the  stones  of  a  cloughan  or  ford  of  stepping-stones  not 
far  from  Drumlone,  near  Lisbellaw ;  and  a  fine  specimen 
may  be  seen  on  Inismore,  an  island  in  Upper  Loch 
Erne.  Immediately  adjoining  the  Abbey  of  Asseroe,  in 
Donegal,  but  on  the  borders  of  Fermanagh,  is  a  strange 
weird  cave,  containing  on  a  shelf  of  rock  two  Bullans 
which  are  peculiarly  conical  in  section.  Upon  another 
portion  of  the  natural  wall  of  this  cavern  is  an  incised 
cross,  of  a  character  precisely  similar  to  scorings  found 
in  connexion  with  concentric  circles,  cup  hollows,  and 
other  figures  of  unascertained  age. 

Hitherto  I  have  confined  my  remarks  to  circles,  cup 
hollows,  and  their  larger  brethren  the  Bullkns.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  intimately  associated 
in  time,  and  in  the  manner  of  thought  of  their  carvers ; 
and  that  their  meaning,  whatever  that  might  have  been, 
was  widely  understood. 

From  a  consideration  of  remains  still  extant,  it  will 
appear  certain  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Irish  people 
had,  in  ante-historic  times,  arrived  at  the  develop- 
ment of  a  kind  of  writing  on  stones,  which  even  may 
have  preceded  the  use  of  Ogham  characters.  Probably 
the  style  was  not  confined  to  lapidary  examples — that 
records,  and  soforth,  were  committed  to  wood,  horn, 
bone,  and  other  perishable  materials.  This  we  know, 
that  in  company  with  cup  hollows,  concentric  circles, 
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&c.,  &c,  are  sometimes  found  markings,  carefully  exe- 
cuted, and  presenting  every  appearance  of  having  been 
intended  to  convey  a  meaning.  Perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable inscription  of  the  class  alluded  to^occurs  in  the 
cromleac  of  Lennan,  Co.  Monaghan.  This  is  admirably 
illustrated  by  Dr.  Ferguson,  in  our  "  Journal"  (Vol.  ii.  4th 
scries,  p.  523).  Of  its  true  character  Bishop  Graves  had 
proposed  the  test  of  observation  and  comparison ;  and,  of 
its  genuineness,  he  u  acknowledged  that  doubts  might  be 
entertained,  inasmuch  as  no  similar  inscriptions  had  yet 
been  discovered  in  this  country.  At  the  same  time,  he 
thought  it  desirable  to  bring  it  under  the  notice  of  anti- 
quaries, in  order  that,  if  spurious,  competent  authority 
might  pronounce  it  to  be  a  forgery,  or  if  it  should  prove 
to  be  genuine,  that  other  inscriptions  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  sought  for  on  the  cromleacs  which  abound  in 
the  country."  The  next  supposed  cromleac  inscription 
which  has  been  scientifically  noticed  is  that  on  some  of 
the  stones  at  Castlederg,  County  Tyrone.  Dr.  Ferguson 
is  fully  entitled  to  the  credit  of  bringing  these  inscrip- 
tions before  the  eye  of  antiquaries  by  a  process  which 
insures  absolute  truthfulness  in  pictorial  illustration.  The 
legends  were  carefully  cast,  and  from  the  impressions 
thus  procured,  sun  drawings  were  made ;  from  these,  by 
the  art  of  a  skilful  engraver,  perfect  representations  were 
multiplied.  Thus  we  have,  as  it  were,  the  original  before  us. 

It  affords  me  now  great  pleasure  to  be  able  in  some 
degree  to  illustrate  the  Lennan  inscription,  and  perhaps 
to  establish  its  genuineness  by  the  production  of  a  care- 
fully executed  and  measured  drawing  of  analogous  work 
which  occurs  upon  the  natural  rock  at  Aughaglack,  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  cup  hollows  and  circles  to  which  Fig.  13, 
p.  456,  refers.  A  comparison  of  the  rubbing  made  in  1849, 
for  Bishop  Graves,  with  Dr.  Ferguson's  cast  of  the  Lennan 
stone  will  show  that  in  the  lapse  of  twenty-seven  years 
the  original  has  suffered  much  loss,  not  only  in  the  denu- 
dation by  scaling  off  of  the  indentations,  but  even  in  the 
distinctness  of  some  of  the  remaining  figures.  Not  a  few  of 
the  characters  recorded  in  the  rubbing  show  no  appearance 
in  the  moulding  or  cast.  The  two  illustrations,  however, 
substantially  agree,  wherever  the  markings  remain  to  be 
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compared,  so  that  we  may  suppose  the  portion  now  lost 
from  the  stone  to  be  faithfully  recorded  in  the  rubbing. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  some  of  the  scribings  on  the 
Lennan  cromleac  are  analogous  to  several  of  those  at 
Aughaglack — they  are  almost  precisely  similar.  Take 
for  instance  the  figure  to  the  right  of  Bishop  Graves's  re- 
presentation, and  compare  it  with  the  lowest  marking  in 
Fig.  23  ;  the  only  difference  is  that  in  the  former  the 
upper  horizontal  score  has  been  cut  by  a  line,  and  a  kind 
of  cross-figure  like  the  right-hand  scoring  of  Fig.  23  is  the 


Fig.  23.— Markings  on  a  natural  rock  at  Aughaglack,  near  Boho. 

result.  This  blending  together  of  letters  is  found  in  our 
earliest  writings.  The  sixth  figure  in  the  copy  of  Bishop 
Graves's  rubbing  agrees  very  closely  with  the  central 
scoring  of  Fig.  23,  nearly  under  which,  at  a  distance  of 
four  in.,  is  inscribed  a  circle  which  could  not  be  the  result 
of  accident.  From  the  side  of  the  latter  three  strokes 
extend.  Stones  marked  with  circles,  from  which  one  or 
more  scorings  project,  may  be  seen  in  the  Pagan  cemetery 
at  Loughcrew,  Co.  Meath. 

Amongst  the  indentations  on  the  Lcnnon  stone  are 
several  markings  which  bear  all  the  character  of  true 
Oghams,  rudely  executed.  Antiquaries  are  familiar  with 
works  of  this  kind,  which  arc  often  found  on  Pagan  mo- 
numents in  connexion  with  more  elaborately  formed 
characters.  At  Knockmore,  near  Derrygonnelly,  Co.  Fer- 
managh, are  two  caverns,  one  called,  from  the  number  of 
scribings  which  its  sides  present,  "The  Lettered  Cave," 
the  other  "  Gillie's  Hole,"  from  the  name  of  a  man  who 
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for  some  time  lived  in  it  after  he  and  his  wife  had  been 
expelled  from  society  for  what,  some  eighty  or  so 
years  ago,  was  considered  matrimonial  imprudence.  En- 
gravings of  nearly  the  whole  of  these  cave  scorings  and 
other  figures,  from  rubbings  which  I  was  enabled  to 
make  in  1868,  have  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy.  I  had  also  the  honour  of  present- 
ing to  the  same  publication  a  paper  and  drawings  refer- 
ring to  the  very  curious  markings  which  occur  in  the  cave 
of  Louglmacloyduff,  in  the  same  district.  Illustrations 
of  these  need  not  be  here  reproduced ;  but  I  may  state 
of  the  originals  that  they  are  all  evidently  intentional, 
not  a  few  of  them  being  similar  in  style  to  acknowledged 
Pagan  scorings.  A  plough  could  not  have  formed  even 
the  straight  lines  found  amongst  them,  as  the  work  is 
upon  the  vertical  walls  of  narrow  caverns  ;  and  cobblers 
and  warriors,  when  sharpening  the  implements  apper- 
taining to  their  respective  callings,  do  not  produce 
geometrical  figures. 


Fig.  24.— Markings  on  rock  at  Aughaglack. 

Fig.  24  represents  the  last  scoring  which  on  the  present 
occasion  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  laying  before  the  Asso- 
ciation. It  occurs  on  a  projecting  rock  at  Aughaglack, 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  circles  and  markings  illustrated 
in  Figs.  13  and  23.  It  may  be  described  as  a  combination 
of  two  crosses,  the  figure  measuring  three  in.  and  three 
quarters,  by  three  in.  and  a  quarter.  This  scoring,  insignifi- 
cant as  it  may  appear,  is  suggestive  of  not  a  few  curious 
speculations.  The  cross  we  know  is  not  necessarily  a 
symbol  of  Christianity.    It  has  even  been  found  on  the 
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bottoms  of  sepulchral  urns  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in 
Britain.  The  figure  in  examples  which  there  is  reason 
to  consider  primitive  is  usually  plain,  rarely  measuring 
over  four  in.  in  length;  but  it  is  occasionally  seen  framed 
in  a  circle,  square,  or  lozenge,  or  within  an  enclosure  of 
irregular  form.  At  Ryefield  Hill,  Co.  Cavan,  innumerable 
little  crosses  of  this  type,  carved  upon  the  face  of  the 
natural  rock,  are  found  clustered  together  in  wonderful 
disorder.  These  have  been  described  in  the  pages  of  our 
"  Journal "  (see  second  series,  Vol.  V.,  p.  379),  by  the 
late  George  V.  DuNoyer,  M.R.I. A. 

The  subject  of  the  intention  of  this  class  of  marking 
is,  I  believe,  a  new  one,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
antiquaries. 

1  have  now  added  a  mite  to  the  store  of  knowledge 
in  connexion  with  Irish  Rock  Markings,  hitherto  col- 
lected. Before  concluding  I  would  gratefully  record  my 
obligation  to  Mr.  P.  Magennis,  of  Knockmore  National 
School,  Derrygonnelly  (author  of  uThe  Ribbon  In- 
former, a  Tale  of  Lough  Erne,"  &c,  &c.,)  for  valuable 
information  referring  to  localities  where  some  of  the 
scribings  here  treated  on  are  to  be  found.  To  Mr.  B. 
Bannon,  of  Cavancarragh,  I  am  likewise  much  indebted 
in  a  similar  way,  as  also  for  his  kind  hospitality,  and 
guidance  over  some  of  the  most  interesting  districts  of 
Fermanagh. 
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he  died.  hanged  in  Dublin  A.  D.  1595. 


Sean,  or  John  Sa- 
lach  ;  si.  by  the 
English,  1579. 


Redmond  mac  Shane. 
Edmund  O'Birn,  settled  at  = 
Killanyin  Louth. 


Brian  Oge.        Walter  Ruadh. 
Callogh.  Walter  Buidli,  of  Xew- 

ragh,  v.  1641. 


Donough  Catrcch. 
Donough  Oge  = 


98.  Cahir. 

99-  Cahir  Oge,  the  ancestor  of  Lord  DeTablv,  the  By, 

Ivmoguo,  ol  Byrne's  Grove,  and  Kilmoc.tr,  Co.  Ki  Ike 
His  wife  was  G  ' 


was  Grule  Byrne,  of  lialiiiiacorbeg,  Co.  Wick- 
M."  p.  1703. 


gUAJ  1 1 

fclogl,! 

Caliir. 
Callogh. 


'659. 


1.  Gerald  O'Birn,  d.  1695. 

2.  Henry  O'Birn.  J.  ,:u,. 

3.  Henry  Byrne,  ofAlards 


Felim's  daughter  was  married 
t"  John  Wohvrston  ot  I-reynes- 
town,  Co.  Wicklow. 


Elizabeth  =  John  Heme,  of  Muliai- 
ahack,  Dublin,  de- 
scended of  Edward 
Byrne,   of  Saggard, 


mc  Taylor,  of  Swords. 


John  Byrne  of  Cabiiilcclv,  =  .1/,,  y  Cheez'ers. 


Heel,  G  in,  igh  O'i'.ir 


■■  Gertrude  de  St.  Gery. 


Slri 


regory  Byrne,  ofTyir 


O'Byrne,  of  =  the  daughter  of 
car  Roscrca.    I  Hubner. 


I  i.niu-1  Ryrnc,  of  Ty- 

""»oU'',  H.,,t.,  ,, 

LorddclaUy. 


.  fire-.Tv,  <]. 
-  J»ud.y.-d.  s., 
termed  to 


,  came  from  Ger- 
cd  inPthe  Liffej% 


Henry. 
John. 

c.,e,ry,,th  son,  mar- 
ried Margaret  Her- 
noiieh.iiii.  d.  ol  Lord 
Louth.  Mr-  d.  .\|,ri] 
6,  1763.   He  d.  Sept. 


Edward,    Patruk.    Sis  da 


Christopher,  of  Kilinoe 


•'  </.i»i-/i/,v-=  Walter  But 

 I  Ballykeer, 

I   Co.  Carlo 

James  Butler,  of  Kilmogar 
Esq.,  J.  P.,  deceased. 


Byrne,  of  Balhspel-  e. 


Michael.      Robert,  of  Cabintccly. 


K'lllar 
K ..),.  .  I 


spel-  =5= 

■r  rn  

 I  Three  daughter,, 


4.  Charles  Byrne.  Mu, 

5.  Gerald  Byrne,  of  =  . 

Ballinakill.  I 


de,  eased. 


Mary  Byrne,  died  ante  1  705,  the  wife  of 
John  Shearman,  Esq.,  of  Kilkenny, 
who  died  111  Rome,  1816,  son  of  John, 
son  of  Fran,  is  ot  Grange,  son  of  Ko- 
,.     be, I  ofGiango.so,,  ol  I  hoinasSh, 

tier,  who  dad  Very  old  in  1704. 


!es  Byrne;  of  =  Julia  Kit 
tty,  Carldw.  sclagh. 


Henry,  of  Bal-    1  Johanna, 
linaklll.         I  Fennell. 


Alfred  Byrne,  a  pri 


.May  Gerald, 
•  1875. 


No  13_ui  MUIREDAIGH. 

_LN  U.     lO.  V  -L,J-  the  Ui  Gill  ill  la.  tin1  I  i  I'  nr.  he  hi  is,  tin-  I  a  iellis  1'  in ,  ,i  nil  tlir  1- 1  itli.tr  1. 1  J  .ill' 

„    ,TT  _IT„T  ,,,/-.  defeated  a.  d.  777  at  Ciiirifih  Lille  l.v  Knob.,,  h  mat- Faelan. 

SEOUEL  TO  THE  UI  DUNLANG. 


=  Eillmc,  d.  firn.imlin.il  Midf  arh  :  she  ami  lie r  husband  wer 
I      slain  A.  D.  70s.  .May  |,  l.y  I  in.n  lita  Catlierdere,  son  of  Ce  1 
10I1.  .1'    1  iN  I  tule  .Inni.i.  noi\'  KiN  nolo,  near  Newtown 
mountkenncdv,  in  Wicklow.  "  An.  Ult." 


iS.  "Chron.Scot 


T.inist  of  Li  inster,  defeat,  d  at  Dunl.olg 
by  C'lrLhall,  Km?  ofOssory,  a.d.868. 


74.  ArtLir;  d.  A.  D.  845. 

75.  Garbith,  Tanist  of  l.cin 


75.  AililJ,  si.  by  the  Da' 


,  K.  L.,  a  hostage  to  Cearbball, 


]  1. .mini. .11,  T.  L.,  d.  862. 


76.  Ugaire,  K.  L.,  si.  at  C 


(Confey.  Co.  Kildare),  = 
915,  by  Sitric,  grandson  of  Imhar. 


77.  Tuathal,  King  of  Liffe, 


-  O'Tool ;  d.  A.  D.  956. 


.ntarf,  1014.  anil  ilie.l  fit  — 

sam.  year;  he  lived 
.Mullachreelion(?) 


Augaire,  T.  I..,  si.  at  Bithlan  l.v  the  Lanes.  Belin,  Co.  Kilda 
Tuathal,  si.  at  LI. .mart,  April  23,  1014. 

Aedh,  v.  1034, 


he  blinded  the 
Coarb  of  St.  Kevi 
79.  Murcadb  ;  in 


1  ...nihn.ill  k,  amhar,  K. 
Hv  C.  at  Cillm.il  ippoe. 
Co.  Carlow;  in  Jo;2  was 
si. on  l.y  Mac  Gillapa- 
traic,  K.  Oss. 


70.  Doncuan,"  the  Simpleton,"  made  = 
K.L.  in  1015  byMalachy,  K.  I.; 
si.  at  Leithglin  in  1018  by  Mac 
Gillapatraic,  K.  of  Ossory. 


,  il'-'l.'.it'.'.i  -nliri.  at  I  l.  lg.iny 
;  si.  at  Dubhloc,  in  Leix 
by  Dunsl.'ibhe  mac  Mael- 

1,  L.  of  Hy  Faelan. 


rion.  .1. Ill,  Wool'  J  at  Castl."  D"rni" 


Clontart,  1014. 
79.  Longseach,  si.  at 


So.  Giliacomghall,  taken  by  = 
violence  from  the  church 
..f  Kildare  by  his  uncle 
Murcadh  in  1041,  and  the 


81.  Gillacaemghin.  slain  1050  hv  Murr.-idh  M  ic  Di.irma  1  Mael -na -bo,  R.  Hy  C 

82.  Doncuan  Bacagh  ;  in  107  s  lie  slow  Llonradh  and  Gil  la.  aemghin.  sons  of  A  ugaire  Ua  Lor. 

Doncadha  ;  111  10 70  his  p.  ..pie  wore  slain  by  the  la  Lor.  an,  and  slit)  -  three  heads  wer' 
hill  south  of  Castle  Derniot.  "  3  F.  A." 

83.  Gillacomghall,  Lord  of  Ui  Muiredach,  si.  Iirg.  = 


84.  Gill,,,  aomgliin. 

85.  Halthair,  or  Walter. 

86.  Gillacaemghin  na  Faithe 


Git  1  ACOMGHALL,  Abbot 

of  Glendahif  li,  si.  1127 
by  the  Forthuatha. 


8;.  Fi  limidh  0  I  "..1.  .1.  1259. 
*f.  Kan  J.  hang.  '1  ..t  1  lul'lin,  1 

byJohnWcllcsly,  1)27. 


Adam  Dubh  O'Tool, : 


8-.  Dnnl.mg.  sottl.'.l  i 
Island  in  Conner 

88.  Tuathal. 

89.  Doncuan. 

Go.  1  barmaid  -oiga,  h. 
01.  I  barmaid  Oge. 


89.  Aedh.  King  of  Ui  = 
Mail,  slain  by  the 
English,  1376. 


89.  David, 


Art  0 'Toole,  d.. 


,  si.  isiti  by  Gerald, 

I  of  Kildare. 

,  d.  Sept.  31,  1571 ;  1; 


Art  Oge  O'Toole,  of  Castle  Ke 


93.  Aedh. 

94.  Tuathal. 

f,i.  Tuathal  Oge. 

96.  Felimidh. 

97.  Theobald  O'Toole,  of  Omev,  hanged  i 

Bingham. 

98.  Edniond  O'Tool  of  Omey ;  his  descend 

rity.  "IarConnaught,"  pp.  280,  281. 


ife  (1526)  was  daughter  of  Sir  James  F 


8-,.  Gillacomghall.  Lord  83.  .1/  r,  the  wifc(?)  of  Diar- 

of  Li  Muiredagh.  maid  mac  Murrogh. 

8s.  Tuathal.  85.  Lokcan  Ua  Tuathal,  St 

8s.  Ruadh.  Laurence  O'Toole, 

85.  Aodh.  Abbot  of  Glendalach,  1127. 

85.  Conchobar.  1157  ;  2nd,  Archbishop  ol 
Dublin,  1162;  d.  Nov.  14, 


by  Sir  Richard 


aid,  of  Leixlip,  Knt.,  of  Rhode 


79.  Boetan,  slain  at 
T.  L„  Clontarf, 
t  Magh 


■  ==    79.  Muircliertath,  si. 
1  bytheOssorians 
inUiMuircdugh 


1  English  at  Wexford. 


John  O'Toole,  went  to  France  in  1520, 
attached  to  the  Court  of  Marie  de 
Lorraine,  mother  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  ;  his  descendants  settled  at 
Clalons  stir  Marne  ;  ,»  quo  Francis 
O'Toole,  Capt.  73rd  Grenadiers  of 


'1850. 


95.  Aedh  O'Toole,  si.  by  t 


95.  Luke,  d.  April  6, 


A.D.  T590,  Felim  O'Tool.-.  Lord  of  Forriiollon  and  row.'f  o.nrt,  forfeited  his  lands,  win,  h  v 
granted,  Oft.  27,  1001,  to  sir  Ki.  hard  Wingfield. 

1622,  d.  Man  h  10,  Caltir  O'loole.  ,,l  li.,1 1  vluii -1  ..,rk  in  Imail.  His  son  Diarmaitwas  aged  4- ye 
and  Cahir  his  grandson  was  13  years  old  ;  his  wardship  was  granted  to  Sir  Edward  Wmghcld. 


95.  Felim,  si.  i5r 

96.  Garrett,  si.  r, 
07.  lhurlogh. 

"A.F.M."p. 


Rice  Basnet/. 
96.  Barriaby,  d.  Jan.  17,  1597.  =  Honor Ni Morre. 


98.  Barnaby,  of  Harold  Grange. 


Luke  O'loole  =  of  Fairfield,  Co.  Wexford. 


i  O'Toole,  M.P. 


Donough,  Lieut. -Co 

'  Wi'  kh'W.  I'7  -S  ;    ,1.  [72 


,  Elizabeth^  daughter 


C  liri.iophor,  a  Major 
in  the  Confed.  r.,to 
Army,  1642  ;  si.  in 
the  wars  of  the  Re. 


>'Toole  =  —  Hatch,!  1,  of  Edar 


.  of  the  Earl      Luke,  guillo 


■  Isle  of  Bourbon. 


1  n»„  „.  ,.  O' loolo,  ,,f 
llollv  Hash,  11.,!.", 
f.ngland  ;  d.  1828. 


).  Edward  =  .!/.'/,'.  Jc  La 

d.  1854. 


.aurence  O'Toole, 
sold  Edarmine  to 
Sir  J.  Power. 


William  O'Toole, 
J.  P.  ;  in  the  40th 
Regt.:  -e.iS47. 


'/",  -Mrs,  liishopp  ;  .1/,;  1,0 ret.  the  wife  of  Col. 
,'an,  Jenkinstown,  Co.  Kilkenny. 


Matthew  =  Fro 


A  '.'//I'  =  Ct.O'Kslly. 


Three  daughtos. 


M.LLlh.  \,  U'l'uolr,  b. 


he 

•  y- 


rien, 

A.D. 

ace's 
.115. 


f  Mullin- 
)lin,  de- 
Edward 
Sasrerard, 


PKOCEEDINGS  AND  PAPERS. 


At  a  General  Meeting,  held  at  tlie  apartments  of  the 
Association,  Butler  House,  Kilkenny,  on  Wednesday, 
October  6th,  1875  : 

Maurice  Lenehan,  M.E.I. A.,  Fellow  of  the  Association, 
in  the  Chair ; 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education,  in  reply  to  the  Resohi- 
tion  passed  at  the  April  Meeting,  relative  to  the  teaching 
of  Irish  in  National  Schools,  as  follows : — 

"  Office  of  National  Education, 
"  7th  July,  1875. 

"Rev.  Sir, — We  have  laid  before  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion your  letter  of  the  3rd  inst.,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  Eesolution 
passed  at  a  Meeting  of  "the  Eoyal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion of  Ireland,"  recommending  to  the  Commissioners  the  importance  of 
paying  for  the  teaching  of  Irish  by  the  National  School  Teachers,  similar 
to  Latin  and  French. 

' '  We  are  now  directed  to  inform  you  that  the  Commissioners  do  not 
deem  it  expedient  to  adopt  this  recommendation. 

"  We  are,  Eev.  Sir, 

' '  Your  obedient  servants, 

"James  Eellt. 
"  W.  H.  Newell." 

"Eev.  James  Graves, 
"Hon.  Sec,  E.H.A.A.I." 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected : — 


Rev.  S.  B.  White  Venables,  Red  Hills  House,  Red 
Hills,  Co.  Cavan :  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Gr.  H.  Reade. 

4th  ser.,  vol.  nr.  3  L 
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William  Geale,  Sackville-street  Club,  Dublin:  pro- 
posed by  W.  A.  Hinch. 

J.  G.  Glenny,  A.  B.,  C.E.,  Enniskillen :  proposed  by 
W.  F.  Wakeman. 

The  following  Presentations  were  received,  and  thanks 
voted  to  the  donors  : — 

"  Kongehoiene  i  Jelinge  og  Deres  Undersogelse  efter 
Kong  Frederick  VII's  Befaling  in  1861,  af  J.  Kornerup. 
Med  et  Forord  af  J.  J.  A.  Wbrsae.  Udgivet  af  det 
Kongelige  Nordiske  Oldskrift-Selskab.  Med  23  Tavler 
og  5  Kemitypier  i  texten ; "  u  Aarboger  for  Nordisk 
Oldkyndiged  og  Historie,"  1866,  parts  1  to  4;  and 
"  Tillseg,"  1867,  parts  1  to  3  ;  "  Tillaeg  til  Aarboger  for 
Nordisk  Oldkyndiged  og  Historie,  Aargang  1873 ; " 
"  Aarboger  for  Nordisk  Oldkyndiged  og  Historie,  1874," 
parts  1  to  4  ;  "  Memoires  de  la  Society  Royal  e  des  Anti- 
quaires  du  Nord:  new  series,  1866,  and  1873-4;  and 
"  Islendinga  Sogurudgiven  efter  Gamle  Handskreifter," 
tredie  bind :  presented  by  the  Royal  Society  of  North- 
ern Antiquaries  of  Copenhagen. 

"  Oversight  over  det  Kongelige  Dansk  Videnskaber- 
nes  Selskabs  Fordhandlinger  og  dets  Medlemmers  Arbej- 
der,  1873,  1874,  and  1875  "  ;  and  "  Om  Navnet  Ymir  af 
Konr  Gislason :  "  presented  by  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Copenhagen. 

"  Grundtraekkene  i  den  GEldste  Norske  Proces  af 
Ebbe  Hcrtzberg  Cand.  Jur.  Universitetsstipendiat ; " 
"  Die  Aegyptischen  Denkmaler  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Helsingfors,  Upsala  und  Copenhagen.  Von  Leiblein;" 
and  "  Postola  Sogur,  efter  Gamle  Handskreifter  udgiven 
af  C.  R.  Unger :  "  presented  by  the  Royal  University  of 
Norway  at  Christiania. 

"  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Lon- 
don," second  series,  Vol.  VI.,  No.  4. 

"The  Archaeological  Journal,"  Nos.  125,  126,  and 
127:  presented  by  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

"  The  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Associa- 
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tion,"  for  September  and  December,  1875  :  presented  by 
the  Association. 

"  The  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History 
Magazine,"  No.  44  :  presented  by  the  AViltshire  Archaeo- 
logical and  Natural  History  Society. 

' '  Annual  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Belfast 
Naturalists'  Field  Club,"  1873-4:  presented  by  the 
Club. 

"  The  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Leeds  Philosophical  and 
Literary  Society,"  for  1875:  presented  by  the  Society. 

"  Records  of  Buckinghamshire,"  Vol.  IV.,  No.  6: 
presented  by  the  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society 
for  the  County  of  Buckingham. 

"  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Ireland," 
Vol.  IV.,  part  2,  new  series :  presented  by  the  Society. 

"  Original  Papers  published  under  the  direction  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeologi- 
cal Society,"  Vol.  VIII.,  part  2 :  presented  by  the  So- 
ciety. 

u  Archaeologia  Cambrensis,"  fourth  series,  No.  24: 
presented  by  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association. 

"  The  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  Vol.  IV.,  Nos.  1  and  2,  and 
Vol.  V.,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  :  presented  by  the  Institute. 

"  Proceedings  of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological 
and  Natural  History  Society,"  Vol.  XX.:  presented  by 
the  Society. 

' '  Collections  Historical  and  Archaeological  Relating 
to  Montgomeryshire  and  its  Borders,"  Vol.  VIII.,  parts 
1,  2,  and  3:  and  6 '  Inaugural  Address  of  the  Earl  of 
Powis,  at  the  opening  of  the  Museum  and  Library " : 
presented  by  the  Powis  Land  Club. 

u  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scot- 
land," Vol.  IX.,  part  2;  Vol.  X.,  parts  1  and  2 ;  Vol. 
XL,  part  1 :  presented  by  the  Society. 

"  American  Journal  of  Numismatics/'  &c,  Vol.  X., 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3:  presented  by  the  Boston  Numismatic 
Society. 

"  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,"  1873  :  pre- 
sented by  the  Institution. 

"  Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Science, 
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Arts,  and  Letters,"  Vol.  IL,  1873-4:  presented  by  the 
Academy. 

"Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Pea- 
body  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethno- 
logy "  :  presented  by  Harvard  College. 

"  Bibliographia  Catholica  Americana:"  presented 
by  Jeremiah  Colburn,  Boston,  Mass.  U.  S.  A. 

u  Nuraghi  Sardi,  and  other  Non-Historic  Stone- 
structures  of  the  Mediterranean  Basin,"  by  Captain 
S.  P.  Oliver,  R.  A. :  presented  by  the  Author. 

"  Some  of  the  Ancient  Jurisdictions  of  South  Bri- 
tain," by  Joseph  Boult,  F.  R.  I.  B.  A. :  presented  by  the 
Author. 

u  Saint  Ewen,  Bristol,  and  the  Welsh  Border  "  :  pre- 
sented by  T.  Kerslake. 

"A  Theatre  of  Political  Flying  Insects,  wherein 
especially  the  Nature,  the  Worth,  the  Work,  the  Wonder, 
and  the  Manner  of  the  Right-ordering  of  the  Bee  is  dis- 
covered and  described,"  &c,  by  Samuel  Purchas,  Master 
of  Arts,  and  Pastor  at  Sutton  in  Essex :  presented  by 
Dr.  Keating,  Callan. 

"  Statistics  of  the  Colony  of  Tasmania  for  the  year 
1 874  "  :  presented  by  the  Tasmanian  Public  Library. 

"The  Reliquary,"  Nos.  60-62,  inclusive:  presented 
by  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  F.  S.  A. 

"  The  Builder,"  Nos.  1683-1695,  inclusive :  presented 
by  the  Publisher. 

"The  Irish  Builder,"  Nos.  367-373  :  presented  by 
the  Publisher. 

A  hand-sketch  ground-plan  of  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  monastic  house  situated  between  Rathkeale  and 
Shanagolden,  four  miles  from  the  former,  and  two 
miles  from  the  latter  place.  The  plan  was  accom- 
panied by  descriptive  details:  presented  by  Henry 
Norman,  Parklewis,  Rathkeale. 

An  ancient  map  of  Dublin,  bearing  the  following 
title: — "  Dublin  as  it  was  in  1610.  War  and  Union 
may  reduce  it  thus  again:"  presented  by  P.  J. 
I  loogan. 

A  fine  bronze  thumb-ring,  which  had  been  found 
near  Dunbrody  Abbey,  Co.  Wexford;  given  by  Miss 
Long,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Long  of  Arthurstown, 
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Co.  Wexford,  who  had  exhibited  it  at  a  former  Meet- 
ing of  the  Association.  The  bezel  was  engraved  with  a 
crowned  W,  the  hoop  being  ornamented  by  a  cable 
pattern :  presented  by  Rev.  J.  Graves. 

An  English  groat  of  Elizabeth,  dated  1569,  which 
had  been  dug  up  on  his  land :  presented  by  S.  Atkins, 
Whiteford,  near  Enniscorthy. 

A  perfect  Ogham  stone,  the  discovery  of  which  he  had 
reported  to  the  last  Meeting :  presented  by  Dr.  Martin. 

"  I  have  placed  in  the  Museum  an  Ogham  stone,  found  in  the  town- 
land  of  Kilbcg,  Parish  of  Kilbarry  Meaden,  Co.  Waterford.  The  owner 
of  the  farm  on  which  it  was  dug  up  kindly  gave  it  to  me.  I  have  sent 
an  accurate  copy  of  the  letters  to  Mr.  Brash,  whose  reading  of  it  is 
Bifodon  Mucoi  Atar,  the  name  being  similar  to  that  found  on  another 
stone  in  Cork,  i.e.,  BifatorP 

Dr.  Martin  also  sent  notes  of  a  further  ramble  in 

churchyards,  as  follows  : — 

"In  the  churchyard  of  Fiddown,  Co.  Kilkenny,  there  are  three  stones 
lying  against  the  west  wall  of  the  old  chancel,  now  used  as  a  mortuary 
chapel.  The  first  on  the  right  hand  is  nearly  defaced,  having  long 
formed  part  of  the  flooring  of  the  centre  aisle  of  the  old  church.  But  I 
have  made  out  part  of  a  legend  to  be  Edmundus  Baton,  generosus  de  Clon- 
cunny — one  of  the  family  who,  previous  to  1641,  held  the  adjoining 
townland  of  Kildalton,  now  Bessborough.  The  Daltons  were  a  powerful 
Anglo-Norman  family,  against  whom,  and  their  compeers  the  Grants, 
the  citizens  of  Watcrford  were  authorised  by  charter  to  ride  forth  in 
armed  array.  The  stone  adjoining  this  on  the  right  side  I  have  been 
unable  to  decipher.  That  on  the  left  side  is  that  which  covered  the 
grave  of  Foulk  Denn,  who  formerly  resided  in  the  old  castle  of  Fiddown, 
which  once  stood  about  a  hundred  yards  north-west  of  the  present  bridge- 
house  there,  but  was  pulled  down  about  sixty  years  ago.  The  legend  is 
1  Ilcec  sunt  monumenta  B.  Fulci  Ben  filii  secundi  B.  Ben,  et  Catherine 
Geraldince  Conjugis,  quorum  animabus  Beus propitietur  1618.'  The  Denns 
were  an  old  and  wealthy  family  in  the  County  Kilkenny,  adherents  of 
the  great  Ormonde  Lords.  The  notes  to  the  paper  on  the  1  Gaul  Burke 
family,'  written  for  this  Journal  by  the  late  Dr.  O'Donovan,  showthatone 
of  that  family  was  married  to  Elise  Denn.  The  inquisition  will  show  the 
connexion  of  her  and  Foulk  Denn,  as  the  property  held  by  both  was  part 
of  the  same  district  of  country.  As  a  curious  evidence  of  how  soon  his- 
tory becomes  myth,  I  may  relate  that,  talking  to  an  old  man  in  the 
neighbourhood  about  the  tomb,  he  at  once  exclaimed  :  '  Oh,  yes,  Foulke 
was  a  great  robber,  and  the  old  castle  of  Fiddown  was  his  den.'' 

11  The  following  documents  serve  to  illustrate  the  Denn  monument:  — 

"  Inquisition  taken  at  1  le  Blackfryers,  Co.  Kilkenn\  5th  April,  1638." 

"Foulke  Denn  nup'  dc  Fidowne,  in  vita  sua  seis'  fuit  de  9  acr'  ter' 
magn'  mensur'  p'r'ie  in  Fidowne  &  de  viF  &  ter'  de  Ballynanearlagh, 
-contin'  7  acr'  mensur'  pd' — sic  seis',  p'  fact'  suu  dat'  12  Sept'  1609  dc 
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p'  miss'  fcoffarit  Xic'Fitz-Thornas  Gerraldine,  Joli'  "Walsh  Fitzwilliam, 
Peirc'  Aylward  &  Jac'  Briver  &  hered' s'  ad  cert'  us'  p'ut'  p'  pd'  fact* 
;:pp'  et  cujus  quide  fact'  tenor  sequitf'  inorig.' — pd'  Foulke  Denn  6  April' 
i(326  confecit  ult'  voluntate  sua  p'ut'  p'  pd'  voluntate  app'et.  cujus  quide 
voluntat'  tenor  etiam  sequit1''  in  orig' — p'  Foulke  postea  obiit — Theo- 
bald' Denn  seis'  fuit  de  1  al'acr'  mensur'  pd'  in  Feddowne  &  de  media- 
tat'  de  Gragoding  H  acr' — sic  seis'  unacii  Xatherin  ux's  p'  fact'  dat' 
10  Jan'  1G3G  concess'  p'miss'  Walter'  Daton  &  hered' s,  ad  cert'  us'  p'ut 
p'  pd'  fact'  app'et,  cujus  quide  fact'  tenor  etiam  sequit1'  inorig' — P'miss' 
in  Fiddowne  tenent*  de  Re  in  capite  p'  s'vie'  Mil' — Ballynenearelagh  & 
Gragoding  tenentf  de  Comitf  Ormon?  Sf  Ossor,'  ut  de  Maner*  suo  de 
Qrenagh — pd'  Theobald  obiit  18  Jan'  1636. — Foulke  Denn  junior  est 
ejus  hT  &  her'  &  tunc  fuit  etat'  13  annor'  &  non  maritat'." 

Inquisition  taken  at  "le  Blaclcfryers,  Kilkenny,  4th  September,  1639." 

"  Foulke  Denn  &  Theobald'  Denn  de  Fidowne  Co'  Kilken',  seis' 
faer'  de  viP  &  ter'  specificat'  in  Inquis'  Capt'  5  April'  1638.— ViP  & 
ber3  de  Fidowne  &  medietat'  de  Gragevin  fuer'  in  possession'  Katherin' 
Denn,  nup'  ux'  p'fat'  Foulke  &  Matris  p'fat'  Theobald'.— P'  Foulke 
Denn  possessionat'  fuit  de  vil'  &  ter'  de  Aghfadda  &  Ballynicholas  in 
Co'  p'd'  p.  term'  41  annor'. 


Extract  from  Down  Survey  Booh. 


The  property  of 
in  1G40. 

Contents. 
Acres. 

To  whom  granted. 
Tempo.  Chas.  2. 

lfoulke  Denne  Gragavine 
Ir.  Pa. 
[Irish  Papist] 

Irish,  p.  m. 
97    0  0 

Robert  Frippe. 

"  In  the  3rd  Volume  of  'The  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  on  the 
Public  Records,  Ireland,'  will  be  found  at  p.  97,  No.  19,  a  grant  dated 
4th  April,  19th  Chas.  2,  to  Robert  Fripp  of,  inter  alia,  Gragouine,  alias 
Gregauine,  97a.  3r.  2p.,  in  the  Barony  of  Iverke,  Co.  Kilkenny. 

"Fripp  would  appear  to  have  sold  his  interest  in  the  lands,  as  the 
gross  quit-rent  of  £5  0s.  10}2d.,  reserved  by  the  grant  is  charged  in  the 
Crown  Rental  on  Robert  Bishop.  The  rent  is  now  paid  by  Lord 
Bessborough." 

Mr.  J.  G.  Robertson  exhibited  a  very  fine  specimen 
of  those  massive  gold  objects  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  armlets,  but  by  some  believed  to  have  been  used 
asjibulce  or  brooches  to  fasten  the  cloak.  The  antique 
had  been  discovered  by  a  farmer  named  Walter  Cos- 
telloe,  of  Claragh,  in  the  County  Kilkenny,  while  sinking 
for  the  foundation  of  a  house,  in  his  haggard.  It  lay  in 
ii  cleft  between  two  rocks,  where  it  must  evidently  have 
been  hidden.  In  size  it  would  fit  on  a  woman's  wrist, 
the  opening  between  the  cup-shaped  terminations  being 
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sufficient  to  enable  the  arm  above  the  wrist  to  pass 
through,  whilst  it  remained  safely  encircling  the  wrist 
when  allowed  to  fall  lower  down.  The  gold  was  of  a 
rich  yellow,  the  surface  smooth  and  highly  finished,  the 
cups  quite  perfect,  and  exhibiting  a  peculiar  raised  rim 
around  their  edges,  but  without  ornamentation  of  any 
kind.    Its  weight  was  exactly  8oz.  avoirdupois. 

This  gold  armlet  has  been  purchased  from  the  finder 
by  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde  for  £45. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  a  fine  example  of  a  crucifix 
of  about  the  15th  century,  attached  to  a  set  of  beads ; 
also  some  ancient  silver  signets,  the  arms  on  which  had 
not  been  identified. 

Dr.  Martin,  in  reference  to  the  rare  ornamented 
sepulchral  urn,  presented  by  him  at  the  last  Meeting, 
wrote  as  follows  : — 

"In  the  'old  parish'  near  Ring,  Co.  "Waterford,  a  farmer  had  from 
time  to  time  turned  up  several  ancient  graves  containing  cinerary  urns. 
Dissatisfied,  perhaps,  with  the  rapid  conversion  of  the  supposed  golden 
contents  into  bones  and  ashes,  and  as  they  were  very  fragile,  he  threw 
them  aside  without  notice.  At  last,  in  the  year  1873,  one  of  rarer  mould 
and  smaller  size  was  raised  in  a  perfect  state,  and  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Mullins,  P.  P.,  through  whose  kindness  and  courtesy  I  am 
now  able  to  present  it  to  your  Museum.  Having  expressed  a  wish  that 
on  the  discovery  of  any  others,  they  should  be  left  untouched  until  I  could 
send  some  instructed  person  to  examine  them  in  situ,  he  kindly  induced 
the  farmer  to  give  me  notice,  on  finding  two  graves  this  year.  Mr. 
Broderick,  a  builder  from  this  town,  having  business  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, kindly  undertook  the  examination.  His  report  is  that,  on  remov- 
ing the  clay  in  each  case,  he  found  three  boulder  stones  piled  over  a 
fourth,  on  which  stood  the  urns ;  that  on  removing  the  upper  stones  he 
placed  his  fingers  carefully  under  the  edges  of  the  urns  to  raise  them,  but 
that  on  using  the  slightest  force  they  broke  in  his  hands  into  fragments, 
some  of  which  I  now  exhibit.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  ashes  had  been 
heaped  on  an  ordinary  boulder  plaistered  round  with  mud,  and  the  urn 
then  inverted  on  it.  The  urns  are  made  of  the  very  coarsest  clay,  and 
Mr.  Broderick  thinks  that  he  has  found  the  hearths  on  which  they  were 
burnt.  This  would  make  it  appear  as  if  they  were  manufactured  on  the 
spot  for  the  occasion.  The  markings  on  the  larger  urns  which  were 
broken  are  very  rude.  They  were  12  to  14  inches  in  diameter,  and  about 
8  inches  in  height.  The  small  urn  which  I  deposit  in  this  Museum  is, 
as  you  may  perceive,  elaborately  ornamented,  there  being  at  the  brim,  and 
lower  down,  two  arrow-headed  patterns,  and  between  them  a  regular  scroll 
pattern.  The  wonder  is  that  so  rude  an  attempt  should  be  so  artistic  in 
design.  There  were  in  the  same  field  about  a  dozen  graves  found,  which 
marks  it  as  the  site  of  an  ancient  pagan  burial-place.  I  also  exhibit  a 
portion  of  an  urn  found  in  this  district,  near  the  Yicarage  of  Kilnieaden, 
almost  identical  in  construction  and  ornamentation." 
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Mr.  E,.  Langrishe  laid  before  the  Meeting  a  sketch  of 
a  fragment  of  a  fine  Ogham  stone,  now  unfortunately 
broken,  which  he  had  found  built  into  the  angle  of  a 
stable  at  Hacketstown  Glebe,  Co.  Carlow.  He  said  that 
he  hoped  on  a  future  occasion  to  be  able  to  procure  the 
stone  for  the  Association's  collection  of  such  objects, 
and  would  search  for  the  other  fragments,  so  as  to 
complete  the  inscription,  if  possible. 

The  following  "  Collectanea"  relative  to  Ballyragget 
and  its  vicinage,  was  contributed  by  P.  J.  Coogan : — 

"Ballyragget1  and  its  neighbourhood  is  rich  in  many  kinds  of 
antiquarian  remains,  from  the  feudal  castle  which  stands  on  the  river's 
bank,  and  has  defied  the  attacks  of  time  and  tempest  for  almost  four 
hundred  years,  to  the  quiet  little  church,  or  still  more  unassuming  rath. 
All  possess  in  some  measure  a  kind  of  charm  for  the  antiquarian,  but 
particularly  and  supremely  the  fine  old  castle  with  regard  to  which  I 
shall  now  attempt  a  few  observations. 

"This  castle,  with  the  adjacent  property  for  miles  round,  and  many 
other  castles,  was  once  owned  by  the  Mountgarrets,2  a  branch  of  the 


1  The  ancient  name  of  Ballyragget  was 
Bel-atha-Raghat,which signifies '  Kaghat's 
ford  month.'  The  Raggets  were  in  an- 
cient times  very  wealthy  merchants  in 
Kilkenny.    As  to  the  connexion  of  that 


family  with  Ballyragget,  I  have  found  no 
traces  of  it. 

2  I  append  the  following  genealogical 
table,  which  shows  the  full  descent  of  the 
Mountgarrets,  viz.: 


Piers,  eighth  Earl  of  Ormonde,  died  1539. 


James,  ninth  Earl  of  Or- 
monde, died  1546. 


(1).  Richard, 
1st  Viscount 
Mountgarrct, 
died  157 1. 


(2).  Edmund,  died  1602. 


Eleanor,  married  Gerald 
Fitz-Gerald,  3rd  Lord 
of  Decies. 


Margaret,  married  Brian 
Fitz-Patrick,  Prince 
of  Ossory. 


(3)  .  Richard,  died  1651.  Ellen,  married  Lu- 

cas Shee,  of  Up- 
percourt. 

(4)  .  Edward,  died  1679. 

(5)  .  Richard,  died  1706. 

(6)  .  Edmund,  died  1735.  Margaret 


Maurice.       Mary,  1  Florence- 

married  Sir  Barnahy,  married 

O.  Grace.  Joan  Eustace. 

r  Gerald,  Grany  or  Grissel,  ma.  Ed- 
died 1618.  mund,  2nd  Viscount  Mount  - 
I  garret. 


Oliver  Grace, 
died  1626. 


I 

(7).  Richard,  died  1736. 


(12).  Edmund,  died  1846. 


(8).  James,  died  1742. 


(9).  Edmund,  died  1750. 

(10)  .  Edmund,  died  1779. 

(11)  .  Edmund,  died  1793.  Simon. 

I  Edward. 


Somerset,  Henry.  Pierce  Somerset. 

Richard,  died  1826.  | 

(13).  Henry  Edmund, 
Viscount  Mountgarret,  qui  nunc  est. 
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great  parent  house  of  Ormonde.  The  first  Lord  Viscount  Mountagarret 
was  Eichard,  second  son  of  Pierce,  eighth  Earl  of  Ormonde. 

"The  castle  itself,  with  its  outworks,  &c,  is  in  an  admirable  state  of 
preservation.1  It  comprises  a  keep,  which  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  courtyard,  bounded  on  each  side  by  crenellated  walls.  On  the 
angles  are  built  four  round  towers,  about  thirty  feet  high,  of  which  the 
top  of  one  is  accessible.  The  keep  is  ascended  by  a  series  of  stone  steps, 
and  contains  many  fine  rooms,  of  which  that  on  the  topmost  storey  is  by 
far  the  largest  and  handsomest.  In  this  room  there  is  a  mantelpiece  on 
which  a  date — 1591 — is  plainly  visible  ; 2  from  the  top  of  this  keep  there 
is  an  admirable  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  Eut  the  position  from 
which  the  best  view  is  obtained  is  the  watch-turret,  now  called  Maurhia 
Gherodh's3  Chair,  and  held  to  have  been  a  favourite  resort  of  that  warlike 
lady.  This  castle  and  property,  as  I  have  before  observed,  was  owned  by 
the  Mountagarrets,  whose  immediate  ancestors  Avere  Pierce  Eutler,  eighth 
Earl  of  Ormonde,  and  Margaret  Eitzgerald,  the  '  Great  Countess.' 
Eichard,  second  son  of  this  nobleman  was,  in  1550,  created  Yiscount 
Mountagarret ;  he  died  in  1571.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edmund, 
who  died  in  1585,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Eichard,  who  afterwards 
became  the  leader  of  the  Confederate  Catholics,  and  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  Hugh  O'Neill ;  which  two  circumstances  did  not  tell  well  for 
him  with  the  Cromwellians,  for  some  time  after  this  we  find  his  Bally- 
ragget  estate  confiscated,  and  granted  to  Daniel  Axtell,4  who  used  a 
rather  original  gallows,  although  much  in  vogue  at  that  time,  namely,  a 
common  lime  tree  which  still  stands  on  the  '  Fair  Green '  of  Ballyragget, 
and  which  is  pointed  out  as  the  means  used  by  Axtell,  the  regicide,  for 
transporting  Catholics  and  Eoyalists  into  the  other  world.     At  the 


1  The  keep  is  43^  feet  long,  and  31§ 
feet  wide.  There  are  two  gates,  one  at 
the  east,  facing  the  river,  which  flows  at 
an  easy  distance  from  it,  and  another 
gate  facing  the  west.  The  remains  of  a 
moat  is  plainly  visible  on  the  north 
side. 

2  The  date  is  scnlptnred  in  two  shields, 
the  figures  15  being  sculptured  over  the 
letter  (3,  and  the  figures  91  over  the  letter 
$T£.  There  are  the  initials  of  Grissel  Mount- 
garret.  The  second  Viscount  married  Grany 
or  Grissel  Fitzpatrick,  daughter  of  the 
first  Baron  of  Upper  Ossory.  Tighe  in 
his  survey  read  these  letters  as  I,  M,  but 
he  is  incorrect  in  some  of  his  conclusions, 
as  for  instance  where  he,  without  the  least 
possible  reason,  supposes  that  llathbcagh 
was  not  the  ancient  Argetross,  but  places 
it  farther  down  the  river  at  Ardaloo. 

3  Maurhia  Gherodh,  as  she  was  com- 
monly called,  was  the  second  daughter  of 
Gerald,  eighth  Earl  of  Kildare.  Her 
character,  and  that  of  her  husband,  is 
thus  given  by  Stanyhurst  :• — 

"The  earl,"  says  he,  "was  of  himself 
a  plain,  simple  gentleman  (saving  in  feats 
of  arms),  and  yet,  nevertheless,  he  bore 
out  his  honour  and  his  charge  of  govern- 


ment very  worthily,  through  the  singular 
wisdom  of  his  wife,  a  lady  of  such  port, 
that  all  the  estates  in  the  realm  crouched 
unto  her;  so  politick,  that  nothing  was 
substantially  debated  without  her  advice. 
She  was  manlike  and  tall  of  stature,  .  .  . 
a  sure  friend,  a  bitter  enemy  ;  very  liberal 
and  bountiful ;  hardly  disliking  where  she 
fancied,  and  not  easily  fancying  where 
she  disliked." 

The  traditional  store  of  the  Irish  pea- 
sant contains  many  mythical  tales  con- 
cerning her  connection  with  witches,  &c, 
and  many  concerning  her  fighting  pro- 
pensities. The  peasant  avers  that  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  riding  out  to  the  fray 
fully  caparisoned  on  a  noble  horse  at  the 
head  of  her  vassals,  and  always  came 
home  victorious. 

4  Tighe,  in  his  "  Survey,"  states  that 
the  present  Bessborough  estates  were 
granted  to  Daniel  Axtell,  and  Ballyragget 
was  granted  to  Ponsonby,  ancestor  of  the 
Earl  of  Bessborough,  but  they  after- 
wards exchanged  with  each  other.  Ax- 
tell afterwards  forfeited  the  estate  with 
his  life.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  descen- 
dant of  Axtell  suffered  in  aftertimes  in 
America  as  a  loyalist. 
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Restoration,  Axtell,  being  a  regicide,  was  at  once  decreed  to  forfeit  his 
ill-gotten  property,  and  afterwards  he  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law  by  being  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  at  Tyburn. 

"  Eichard,  fifth  Lord  Mountagarret,  led  on  the  forlorn  hope  against 
Londonderry,  and  was  taken  prisoner,  and  outlawed;  but  afterwards, 
in  1692,  the  outlawry  was  reversed.  Subsequently,  this  property  passed 
to  a  younger  branch  of  this  family,  known  as  the  '  Catholic  Butlers  of 
BaUyragget, '  of  whom  Dr.  James  Butler,1  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  was  a 
worthy  member.  The  last  of  these  '  Catholic  Butlers,'  George  Butler,  of 
BaUyragget,  bequeathed  his  property  to  his  cousin,  Mr.  Kavanagh, 
of  Borris,  Co.  Carlow. 

"Another  circumstance,  which  may  seem  interesting,  is  what  is 
known  as  the  'last  siege  of  BaUyragget,'  which  occurred  in  1775. 
For  many  years  antecedent  to  1775,  very  great  discontent  had 
existed  in  Ireland  relative  to  tithes,  enclosures,  &c.  Among  the  persons 
most  oppressed,  the  small  farmers'  associations  began  to  spring  up,  called, 
from  their  members  wearing  white  shirts  over  their  clothes,  Whiteboys, 
for  the  purpose  of  offensive  and  defensive  operations  against  such  persons 
as  would  trespass  on  their  assumed  rights.  In  BaUyragget,  where  there 
was  a  very  good  landlord,  Robert  Butler,  Esq.,  of  course  the  Whiteboys 
did  not  take  much  root,  rather  the  contrary;  for  an  association  was 
formed  against  them,  with  the  Rev.  Alexander  Cahill,  P.P.,  at  its  head. 
They  were  supplied  with  arms,  and  when  once  formed  of  course  they 
could  not  remain  inactive,  so  they  began  operations  by  spying  out  and 
pursuing  the  Whiteboys,  who,  inflamed  beyond  measure,  entered  into  a 
solemn  pledge  to  come  and  burn  BaUyragget  on  a  certain  night,  viz., 
21st  February,  1775.  On  that  very  night  the  rioters  began  to  assemble 
ou  the  'Fair  Green'  of  Rathbeagh,  about  two  miles  from  BaUyragget. 
They  came  in  great  numbers  from  Freshford,  Durrow,  Callan,  and 
Gowran.  When  they  had  determined  their  plan  of  operations,  they 
marched  on  towards  BaUyragget,  calculated  to  be  about  300  horsemen, 
and  200  on  foot,  all  dressed  in  white,  with  a  table-cloth  fixed  to  a  pole 
for  colours.  Some  carried  lighted  sods  of  turf,  threatening  destruction  to 
the  whole  town.  All  this  time,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  inhabitants 
were  almost  prostrated  with  fear.  They  all  assembled  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Butler,  where  fourteen  of  them,  being  supplied  with  muskets,  waited 
in  patient  expectation  for  the  attack. 

"  About  three  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  22nd  of  February, 
the  W  hit ebeys  were  discerned  riding  at  a  furious  rate  until  they  came  to 
the  bridge,  where  they  called  out  the  inhabitants  to  come  and  fight  them. 
This  they  declined,  of  course,  to  do,  and  the  horsemen  marched  into  the 
town,  up  Bridge-street,  turning  to  the  left  by  Moat-street,  into  the  Fair- 
green,  ;in(l  down  Patrick-street,  halting  before  Mr.  Butler's  door. 

u  The  captain  of  the  Whiteboys  then  called  out  to  the  gentlemen  who 
were  in  the  house  to  come  out  and  fight  them,  saying,  they  were  a  pack 
of  cowardly  scoundrels,  and  repeatedly  dared  them  to  fire  out  of  the  win- 
dows. At  length  one  of  the  Whiteboys  fired  a  shot  through  one  of  the 
windows,  the  ball  of  which  passed  close  between  the  heads  of  Mr.  Lalor 


1  Dr.  James  7>utlor  was  horn  in  1743, 
and  educated  at  St.  Omer's.  He  was  in 
1771  appointed  Coadjutor-Archbishop  of 
Cashel.    lie  died  in  1791,  at  the  rather 


premature  age  of  forty-eight  years.  A 
contemporary  says  of  him,  "  A  very  neat 
little  man  in  person  and  manners ;  no  per- 
son was  ever  more  revered  and  beloved." 
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and  Mr.  Staplcton,  who  were  watching  their  movements.  This  shot  was 
succeeded  by  four  others,  which  happily  did  no  mischief,  and  was  imme- 
diately returned  from  the  house  by  the  discharge  of  five  muskets  charged 
with  slugs,  and  two  with  balls,  everyone  of  which  had  such  effect  that 
the  Whitcboys  retired  with  the  greatest  precipitation. 

"  About  ten  or  twelve,  perhaps  more,  Whiteboys  were  killed  on  the 
spot,  and  some  of  their  bodies  removed,  there  being  only  two  bodies  found 
in  the  street.  A  lamentation  was  composed  for  the  fallen  Whiteboys, 
which  contained  some  animadversions  on  Ballyragget,  which  is  said  by 
the  peasantry  to  be  cursed  since  then.  This  lamentation  is  hardly  extant 
at  present. 

"  Corranaduff,  or  as  it  is  now  pronounced  Corndough,  is  the  name  of 
a  high  hill  to  the  east  of  Ballyragget.  It  would  be  rather  uninteresting 
were  it  not  for  the  memorable  circumstance  which  took  place  there  in  1600. 
For  many  years  antecedent  to  that  date  'Black  Thomas,'  tenth  Earl  of 
Ormonde,  had  been  destroying  and  harassing  the  lives  and  properties  of 
the  0' Mores,1  Princes  of  Leix.  Perhaps  the  warfare  and  hatred  were 
mutual.  Be  that  as  it  may,  they,  getting  tired  of  the  mutual  hostilities, 
at  length  determined  to  come  to  an  arrangement  by  which  their  several 
rights  and  privileges  could  be  secured  to  them,  and  they  appointed  the 
Hill  of  Corndough  as  the  place  of  meeting.  Ormonde  appeared  on  the 
ground,  punctual  to  the  appointed  time,  accompanied  by  Lord  Mount  joy, 
the  Earl  of  Thomond,  &c,  and  a  few  soldiers.  O'More  appeared  on  the 
scene  before  him,  accompanied  by  some  troops  whom  he  laid  out  in 
strategetic  order  for  fear  of  a  surprise.  They  met  together,  and  after  deli- 
berating some  time,  they  were  on  the  point  of  separating  without  having 
adjusted  any  grievance,  when  Ormonde  called  for  the  1  Jesuit  Archer,' 
who  before  that  time  had  acted  as  interpreter,  and  rebuking  him  for  his 
disloyalty,  &c,  he  at  length  called  him  a  traitor;  and  O'More,  unable  to 
restrain  himself,  instantly  dragged  Ormonde  from  his  horse,  and  a  general 
melee  occurred,  in  the  midst  of  which  O'More  succeeded  in  capturing  and 
securing  Ormonde,  and  taking  him  off  to  one  of  his  castles  in  Leix.  He 
confined  him  there  some  time,  and  he  was  ransomed  at  last  by  Lady 
Ormonde. 

' '  The  ruins  of  many  ancient  churches  are  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ballyragget.  Among  them  I  may  mention  as  a  very  interesting  one, 
Donoughmore ;  this  ancient  parish  church  contains  two  monuments  to  the 


1  I  append  the  following  account  of  the 
O'Mores  of  Leix.  It  is  taken  from  an 
ancient,  unique,  and  curious  folio  MS. 
deposited  in  the  Office  of  Arms,  entitled 
"Roger  O'Ferral's  Linea  Antiqua." 
"  Loisach  Larmox,  brother  of  Drial  Glun- 
mar,  and  the  younger  son  of  Conall  Cear- 
nach,  was  horn  at  JNewry,  and  fostered 
by  Eocha  Fiom,  brother  of  Conced  Cath- 
cart,  the  11th  Monarch  of  Ireland,  until 
he  came  to  man's  estate.  This  prince, 
proving  a  great  warrior,  was,  with  his 
said  foster-father,  united  by  Cuchorb, 
King  of  Leinster,  to  aid  him  against  the 
King  of  Munster,  who  with  a  powerful 
army  had  invaded  his  country,  and  did 


much  mischief,  until  they  came  to  his 
relief,  and  in  three  battles  defeated  the 
King  of  Munster' s  army,  driving  what 
remained  alive  of  them  out  of  Leinster. 
For  this  good  service,  the  King  of  Leinster 
bestowed  upon  Lysach  and  his  posterity 
the  territories  called  after  his  name,  the 
Seven  Lixes,  and  the  rank  of  hereditary 
generals  in  his  army,  which  the  0' Moore's 
enjoyed  till  the  invasion  of  the  English. 

 The  seven 

separate  septs  are  said  to  have  been  the 
O'Moores,  the  O'Kellys,  the  O'Lalors, 
the  Devoys,  the  MacEvoys,  the  O'Dorans, 
and  the  O'Dowlings,  all  of  whom  were 
vassals  to  the  reigning  dynast." 
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Butlers,  one,  evidently  very  ancient,  to  the  memory  of  Theobald  Butler. 
I  append  a  sketch  of  it : — 


[Cross  here.] 


Theobald vs  Butleevs  et  vxoe,  Margaketa 


"Another  interesting  monument  is  one  erected  to  the  memory  of 
'Joseph  Bradshaw,'  of  Foulkes-Bath,  born  at  Norwich,  Chester,  England, 
who  died  in  the  year  1673. 

"  The  other  Butler  monument  is  of  almost  modern  days,  being  erected, 
I  think,  in  1745. 

"Another  interesting  object  in  the  vicinity  of  Ballyragget  is  the 
'Moate,'  or  'Moate  Hill,'  as  it  is  generally  called.  It  is  a  very  high 
mound  of  earth,  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Ballyragget, 
overlooking  the  clear  and  rapid  Nore.  It  is  about  eighty  feet  high,  with 
a  very  deep  fosse  immediately  under  it.  Situated  in  close  proximity  to 
it  is  the  small  chapel  in  which  Father  Kavanagh,  of  pious  and  venerated 
memory,  usually  officiated.  Some  distance  further  up  the  JSTore  is  a  small 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  on  which  can  be  observed  some  ancient 
walls  and  foundations.  These  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  convent,  dependent 
in  ancient  times  on  the  Abbey  of  Durrow.  The  island  is  now  called 
'  Anchorite  Island.' 

"Further  still  up  the  river,  on  the  other  side,  is  the  townland 
called  Ballynasleigh,  in  which  appear  the  remains  of  an  ancient  town 
and  an  old  ruined  church,  together  with  some  interesting  antiquities, 
which  are  mentioned  and  described  in  '  Tighe's  Survey  of  Kilkenny.'  " 

The  following  papers  were  contributed : — 


No.  10 -THE  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  UI  BAIRRCHE, 


THE  UI  CKIMTHANN,  AND  THE  UI  CETACH,  &c,  &c. 


OLlaninulitrO'Duinn,  of Iregun,  tkc. 


linn,  niwCnnf  \ulinn,  where  lie  t".  > s - 
tete.l  k.oghan  Mor,  K.  (H.  3,  18, 
T.C.D.,p.5°7,  "Moylena,"p.  31. 


Fergus  Loscan,  seventh  son,  a  q 

Ui  Loscan. 
Aengus  Nigh,  s.p..  ninth  son. 
Foiha.dh  I  inline,  fifth  son. 
Dercmosach,   a  quo  Ui  Dern 

bath  at  Dublin. 


56.  Fiach  Baicheda. 

57.  Bresal  Helach. 

58.  Labraidh. 

59.  Eochu  Cinnsela 


(N.  B.— Tim  pari 

lagh  genealogy.) 
h  =  "Book  ot  Letan,"  i'ui. 


I1*.  K.iehaidr 
59.  Crimtha, 


V'j.  Oilil]  Cetarh,  a  qua  V\  Cetnch,  Ik. 
Kildare,  and  Crioch  na  Gceadach, 


'  between 


The  sons  of  D.irre  Bairre,  h  settled  in 
the  SUnev  and  111"  IUrr..»  .  Ir..m  wbl.  I.  Ihc>  were  expel  led  hy 
the  Hy  Linn.,  lack  „„  their  c,»ra(  in...  p.«vr.  1  he  people 
of  the  Cliu  and  the  I- .  .til.., aha  »>U,  d  mil.  lb.-  Hy  l.airn  he  ; 
many  battles  were  waged  ,„  the  Mil.  .  .MM)  '■  '»"'»  them  at 
Graine  in  4*s  and  1  .2 .  u  here  I- in.  u.ll. .  king"!  !Iy  Cinnselngh 
was  slain.  K. ha, , 111,  .  .r  Aengus  ( ■  .1  in.  .  Ii  .  .t  the  Hy  Bairrthe. 
aided  bythe  L'i  I  Hinlang  and  Mur.  ...Hi  .\!"r  ma.  hi.,  Iv.L, 
defeated  the  Hv  Linns,  lagh  ill  4s  M  L 1  llosnad  t  in  484,  in 
another  battle,  he  slew  L  1 1  imhan  his  ..wn  grandfather,  in  re- 
venge of  the  injuries  inflitted  on  the  Hy  Bairrche. 


ReininLeitrim.and 
the  Corpraidhe  of 
Fanat  in  Donegal. 


polled  by  the  Hy 
selagh  from  Lei 
"Tr.Th."  cap. 
p.  153. 


EiihucUair.  Ike  daughter 
..t  Fergus  Dubb,  King 
of  L'lk.dh  :  ker  gr.m.liie- 
Illiew  Was  .St.  L.llsl  RAN, 
Bishop  of  I  eithglm ,  son 
ot  Cairril,  K.  U.,  d.  ,20; 
son  of  Muirede.  h  -Muin- 

c.f  kVrgus  IJubh.'K.  U.  " 


63.  FlACC,  Bishop  r.fSlcibhtr; 


FlV  lIKV.Bp  ofsleibkkte, 
Hit,  1:,  oft  lua, n-hia,  li- 
ra.   Qy.  Kiltia,  ragh,  or 


Fechin. 
Nae. 

Dimm  1  = 


Maenacb  ;  he  was  one 
of  the   exiles  from 

descend  the  Monach 
or  Mooneys  of  Ulster 
and  the  Maenach  of 
Hy  Cnmthan. 


:  Fidlimdh.sonofFcr- 

GUul'ban"so°n  ofNial 
of  the  Nine  Host- 
ages, K.  of  Ireland. 
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.'.lacl- 
rdha. 


58.  Connla. 

59.  Setna. 

00.  Dulbech,   .7  ,;,'.,)  C,.irn   Dalbach,  Carnalwav 
in  Kildare  (?) 

61.  Nathi. 

62.  Lughdcch=  Coi,,,;;  of  Cluain  da  Saillech 

in  UiDeagha  Beg,  .Sally  P,rk, 
Enereilly,  Wicklow. 


.1/.  .'/,  ,1,  of 
I- re  bran. 

King  of 


■alios)    ///.t'/'o  "  tke  wife  of  Aengu 


f  Clnnskambo,  Kildare,  May  14,  a  quo  Al 
:  Liffey(?). 

Dubhai  (Bishop)  ;  Dec.  11. 
lishop,  Aug.  24,  of  Rath,  Qy.  Roddansto 


OS.  .Ma.  lot  litra  = 


Bishop  of  Tir  da  Glais, 
Tenaglas,  Co.  I  ipperary ; 
died  Dec.  li,  A.D.  S48. 


Co.  Kildare,  the  1 


67.  Maelochtra,  a  , 

68.  Flathus'a. 


Ferghall. 

Dornhnall.^KO  Ui  Cr 
thaniGrifliii  ,  I',  1,,., 


Dubhda  Crioch. 
Congall,  8tc. 


,   lull  ,.s,  nf.  It 

Cilcotk,  of  Liu 


04.  Diarmiad  1 
King  of 
Hy  Bairrche. 


abbot  of  Hy  ; 
born  Dec.  7, 
520;  died  June 


2 

Jan. 


Gorman,  King  of  Hv  B.brr.  lie,  r  illed 
"Gorm.in.li.s  Af,  „  anus,"  tie.  He 
invaded  Britain,  A,  D.  circa  503  ; 
joined  the  Saxons  against  the  Bri- 
tains,  plundered  ehur.  lies,  monas- 
teries, &c.  On  his  return  to  Ireland 
be  made  Bur.  hard  King .  .f  Hy  Buirr- 
<  he-    ''/'/,  "  Ussher,"  vol.  vi.  pp.  90 


Cormac  plundered  St.  Ahban's  c 
r.aniross  ;  was  ..  prisoner  at  kathu 
K.  of  Hy  Cinnselagk  ; 


leased  by  St.  Fir 


the  Ban  in  U 
he  became  a  m 
gor,  and  died  t 


to  St.  Comgall.  In  S35 
under  St.  Comgull  at  Han- 

(Mayn?)  A.D.  56,.  (Life 
3.  41,  42.  "Fleming  s  Lul- 


Oedh.  1 

e  Hugh, 
.ragh.  I  , 


.,.  ]  iMtiihn.ill 
Hy  Bsiirrchi'. 


■  P>  ■  ■  ;.  ■  daii^hrc 
Gundat  nil  1.  Cnmlh. 
mac  Dea-ha  Uuirii, 


60.  Feidlimidh. 

6r.  Bloit. 

62.  1-enrm  I),  r^bi.ith. 

63.  Acdan. 

64.  Naeninech. 
6^.  L.i.  en  Mor. 

66.  Moelan. 

67.  Diorchan. 


,  BL-kopofL  l.i 
■s.Co.Monagl 
4,  A.  d.  544. 


omLall,  Ma'cReith, 

Sl.  1042.  si.  by  the  Li 


S;.  Lueb 
,ss.  It,,,  i, 


by  He  La,  j  ,„„|  Wall 


Kline  (Lhvnev.  Tipperar 
Ills  son  C'iiiin  lb  rem. .vol' 

L  I, .re,  and  sei.led  under  1! 

O'Briens  in  Ibriccan. 


06.  Aedh  heamuin,  or  Aedh  ' 
Devil,"  a  ,/:,„  Ui  51.1,1,1, 
i  ais  GaibhleinHvBairr 

the  Eoghai 


nd  Ballinboher  i 


and  I  . .in- 

if  Cloneen 
1  ippei ary. 


"  the       6s.  Gioll 


M.nl.lie,  ./.v..  Cinel 
.AL.il,  hear  Xewt.  ai  11 
Breda,  C  Ian  Koblila 
Bar,  Bullentubar.X. 
Roscommon. 

I  .eir  tribes. ,1  the  Cl- 

Mt  .Mt  iLCE,  i.e. 


0O.  Cllebh. 

9..  Miffi 


submitted  to  Richa 


David. 
Diarmiad. 
Domhnall.,  1484. 


OS.  M 'i.'.'lumVi. 
On.  Uairifhus. 


I  >itLri!ii.id. 
1  l"nilin,.|l. 
M<  1  u  Mm. 
Di.irsiuad. 


)u'l.|  inMl'mli 

in  March,  oy;  bv  liis  nvi.hv 
hsul-  t)w  Kiv.-rlilafh.i,  h  . 

"  Ussher/' vol'.'vi.  p.  5o4'.Jl 


King-ofHvBairrcJie 
s  ^'"od^of  Leithgltr 


Giolla  Bri-dc. 
Cernach. 
KaLmall  0'I\Io«n 
of  the  Fcara  II; 


61.  Muiredacli. 

62.  Fiacc. 

6j.  Fiacra  l\Iac- 

Feara  Ma- 
Ferm'ansb. 


69.  Duibbfuinnc, 

70.  Dubhdabran. 

71.  Dunadach. 

72.  A 


Liiollan  O'-Mae- 
or  O'Moo- 
I  le.  Ill  me. 


bhomas  Oge,  d.  A.  d.  1517.  Tadgh, 

C'T-arrell  s  "Lino..  An-      sl.  I5)5. 


.  of  Castle  Jiorrougb 


homas  Oge,  d.  i57 
^MarsarctM-i 

I 


Domhnall. 
Flaim."1"' 

1  i.irigall.  of  Magh  d.i  Co 


Thomas,  merchant,  in  Londo 


Theinas  1  I'liorinan  =  Margaret  I 
the  Chevalier  1 1 ' (  , ,  ,r  nl  , n    ,|,,  ,i  s 
Dr..i,i,l,l,y  ln  s,|1k,uUt  a  l, 


Mahon,  d.  166s  : 
Melachlin.  d.  17 
Thomas,  d.  17 
Mahon,  d,  1741 


=  .l/;,;a  Uo-.Vatow. 
7  =  7  ■/.„„„,  //„,-,,/,,. 
=  Alu;  Dempuy. 
=  Margaret  VCghl,,,. 


,  M.  P.  Waterford,  1875. 


Bellevue,  Kilrush,  viveus  1875. 


i  =  il/,«i 


No.    11. -U I    UUJN  (JHAUA  U-JUJSJdJA-LCmY. 

SEQUEL    TO    THE    UI  DUNLANG. 


lofConall,  K.  L.  = 


.  689  ;  King  of  Leit 


lan,  K.L.  ;  at  the 
i.  He  died  a.  d.  ; 
after  a  well  spent  1 


bother  Faelan,  and  died  ; 
nt  his  wounds,  in  727  ;  a  $ 
tile  IT  Doncbada. 


Faelan,  K.  L.,  a  quo  the  Ui 
Faelan.  After  the  battle  of 
Dun  Aillinn,  727,  he  became 
K.  L.,  and  died  A.  D.  737. 


Cellach,  K.  L.,  died  Tidy  18, 
A.  D.  771  ;  was  buried  at  1am- 
laght  Maelruain.  "Book  of 
Leinster,"  fol.  245.  In709he 
Save  Tallagh   to  St.  Macl- 


73.  Dublin, 


Muircdach,  K.L. 


macNinnidh,  of  the  1 
Eoghan  mac  Niall. 

i  Acadh  Beithe,  Nov. 


I  inmhn.i!, 

I 


Aedh  Allan,  K.L. 


.  \l.l»-l  ,-f  Kil- 


Gl.  nclalacb,  d.  t 


UiLinecglaish  fro 


cTii'li  ironi 
Dcaella  to 


75.  Cellach  =      75-  Doncuan,  T.L.  A.  1 


Collarh.  K.L.,  plundered: 
Kildarc,  Aug.  20,  bjo  ; 
died  833. 


74.  Caindelban,  T.L.,  d.  877. 

75.  Flanagan,  Abbot  of  Kil- 

dare ;  died  930. 


.  860  by  the  Ui  Niall. 


Bran  Brecc 


75.  Lorcan  ;  in  848  he  defeated  tin'  Danes 
at  Sciath  Nectan  near  Castle  Der- 
mot,  and  died  A.  D.  872. 


70.  Faolan.  K.  L.  in  021,  a  prisoner  wi-h  his  son  Lorcan  ' 
in  Dublin.  Hi-  du  d  040  bv  a  fall  from  his  horse  a 
main,  i.e.  the  Curr.o  hot  Kildare. 


Cellach.  Tan 


>  Mac  Gilla  Mocholtr 


;i.  Gilla  Cell..  (Christ!,  so  ,.,11,  ,1  after  St.  Ceile  Christ, 
I   of  Cill  Ceilc,  Kilhcly,  in  Hy  Doncadha. 

80.  Muirchertach  mac  Gillacholmoc,  K.L.,  si.  at  Magh  =f 
Cobhaby  the  Ui  Null,  Aug.  5,  a.d.  1103. 


died,  A.  D.  952,  of 
ten  by  Ualarg,  son 
King  of  the  Dal 


:  the  Abbot  of  Kildan 


I  by  70.  Mathghamhan,  or  = 
ih.  Mahon,  si.  at  Dub- 

lin, Q95,  by  Maelmor- 


by  the  Cine!  Eogha 


efactor  to  St.  Mary's 


Its,  'killed  after  plundering  the  Termon  of 
.  Kevin  at  Glendaloc.ll,  A.  D.  982. 


8  ;.  rti.irnii.nl,  give  KilroTn  rv  tc 
chard  Delatield.  cino  A.  i>.  it 
fKilrotherv,  i.  e.  K.  '  1.  .i.i  Mllltl 

Ktlruddery,  near  Bray.] 

S4.  John 


8i  John  mac  Gillamocholmoe.  In  1302 
his  father's  grants  ;  witnessed  a  cha 
Hallows  monastery  in  1298. 


80.  Rml.,!,,h. 

87.  John. 

88.  Diarmiad. 

89.  Jolin  FitzDermot,  Lord  of 

Kathdown,  vivens  1408. 


Lusk.  Of  thi 
who  died  A.  n 
Catholic  cha 
of  Kahency,  1 


probably  Walter  FitzDermont, 
s  tomb  is  now  preserved  in  the 
,  Co.  Dublin,  and  the  Dermotts 
-V.  A.  D.  1630,  and  of  Baldoyle, 


In  the  fifteenth  century  the  "  btrctc"  began  to  be  called  St.  Michael's  Lane. 


70.  Murcadh  Mor,  K.  L. ;  in  a.d.  722  he  defeated 
Fergal  mac  Maelduin  at  Almha  (Allen,  Co. 
Kildare.    He  died  A.  D.  726. 


Duncadh,  first  son,  K.  L.  for  one  year.  =  Tzialath,  d.  of  Cathi 
He  fought  at  Dun  Aillinn  against  his         Fionguine,  K.M.  S 
brother  Faelan,  and  died  a  week  after        came  the  wife  of  F 
of  his  wounds,  in  727  ;  a  quo  descend        and  died  A.  D.  749. 
the  Ui  Donchada. 


72.  Ci 


73.  Bran  = 


!uiredach,  Abbot  of  Kil- 
dare ;  died  a.  d.  822. 


73.  FianAchta,  CatherdertCOL(?)>  Bp.  of 
a  monk  at  Kildare,  &alach,'  d.  812, 


74.  Faelan  ;  he  drove  the  — 
UiEinecglaish  from 
Inbhir  Deagha  to 
their  own  lands  at 
Inbhir  Mor. 


I 

75.  Cellach  == 


Doncadh. 
Brian. 


Cobhtach,  Abbot  of  Ki 
dare;  died  July  18,868 


75.  Doncuan,  T.L.  A.  927. 


74.  Cellach,  K.  L.,  plunderc 
Kildare,  Aug.  29,  83c 
died  833. 


I 

76.  Lorcan  = 


76.  Cuillen,  Abbot  of  Kil- 
dare, si.  A.  d.  953. 


Brian. 


Bran  Brecc. 
Faelan. 


Danes 
7h  Col- 


77.  Duncadh,  Lord  of  = 
Ui  Donchada.  | 


77.  Domhnall,  defeated  at  Fidh  Cuillinn  by 
the  Ui  Faelan,  A.D.  956. 


nes  as  he  === 
b.  941. 


78.  Gilla  Mocholmoc  ;  slew  Mur.chadh  mac  Brain,  K.  of  = 
Ui  Faelan,  in  1044,  a  quo  Mac  Gilla  Mocholmoc. 


79.  Gilla  Coile  (Christ),  so  called  after  St.  Ceile  Christ, 

J    of  Cill  Ceile,  Kilhely,  in  Hy  Doncadha. 

80.  Muirchertach  mac  Gillacholmoc,  K.L.,  si.  at  Magh  =F 

Cobha  by  the  Ui  Niall,  Aug.  5,  a.d.  1103.  1 


78.  Cellach,  Lord  same  year  = 
chada ;  d.  Adare. 


A  son, 
v.  1034. 


Cearbhall,  Lord  of  the  Don-  = 
chada,  a  suis  si.  1154-  I 


Doncadh,  si.  1133  by  the 
men  of  Meath. 


^han,  of  = 
.  at  Dub- 
Maelmor- 
IVlurchadh 
I  of  his  fa- 


Muirchert^ 
mac  M 


I  I  of 

Domhnall  mac  Gillamocholmoc,  L.  of  Feara  Cualan,  a  benefactor  to  St.  Ma 
Abbey,  Dublin,  and  to  the  church  at  Clondalkin  ;  living  A.  D.  1173. 


83.  Diarmiad,  gave  Kilrothery  to  Ri-  = 
chard  Delafield,  circa  A.  d.  1207. 
[Kilrothery,  i.  e.  Ecclesia  Militis, 
Kilruddery,  near  Bray.] 


83.  Roderic,  Vi 

FitzDermonts 
!>ut  Rush  and 
FitzDermont, 
fcserved  in  the 
the  Dermotts 

f>\.  John  mac  Gillamocholmoc,  Lord  of  Rathdown,  1227,  vivens  1262.  —  Clarici  of  Bald°yle> 
He  granted  the  salmon  fishery  of  the  Liffey  to  the  monastery  of 


All  Hallows. 


mo- 


Hi  John  mac  Gillamocholmoc.  In  1302  confirmed  == 
his  father's  grants  ;  witnessed  a  charter  of  All  | 
Hallows  monastery  in  1298. 
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LOCA  PATRICIANA.  — PART  IX. —  ST.  FIACC  BISHOP  OF 
SLEIBHTE.  DOMNACH  FIACC,  MINBEGL  THE  FOUNDA- 
TION OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SLEIBHTE,  DUMA  GAIBHLA. 
BISHOP  FIACRA  SON  OF  FIACC.  HIS  CHURCHES,  &c— 
APPENDIX  I.  THE  UI  BAIRRCHE  ;  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THEIR 
DISPERSION,  THE  HISTORY  OF  SOME  OF  THEIR  RE- 
MARKABLE KINGS,  &c,  &c. — APPENDIX  II.  ST.  EDAN,  OR 
MOEDOC,  FIRST  BISHOP  OF  FERNS. 

St.  Fiacc,  tlie  subject  of  this  memoir,  is  introduced  to 
our  notice  for  the  first  time  when  St.  Patrick,  accom- 
panied by  five  clerics,  appeared  at  the  "  Feis  Tem- 
rach,"  or  Convention  of  Tara,  which  was  held  a.  d. 
455,  nearly  eight  years  before  the  death  of  Laeghaire 
MacNiall.  The  Druids,  with  their  followers  who  attended 
on  this  occasion,  were  already  aware  of  the  extension  of 
Christianity  in  Ireland,  and  filled  with  jealousy  at  its 
progress.  Confounded  and  overcome  by  the  wondrous 
events  of  the  previous  day,  enacted  by  the  Saint  on  the 
heights  of  Slane,  they  agreed  amongst  themselves  that 
when  the  apostle  would  present  himself  at  Tara  before  the 
King,  no  mark  of  respect  or  deference  should  be  shown 
by  them  towards  him.  St.  Patrick,  armed  by  fervent 
prayer  under  the  invocation  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity, 
came  to  Tara,  and  u  no  one  rose  up  before  him  inside  but 
Dubhtach  Mac-ua  Lugair  alone,  the  King's  royal  poet, 
and  a  tender  youth  of  his  people  (viz.,  his  name  was 
Fiacc  ;  it  is  he  who  is  commemorated  in  Sleibhte  to- 
day). This  Dubhtach  truly  was  the  first  man  who  be- 
lieved that  day  in  Tara."  1  In  Colgan's  Tripartite,  Fiacc 
is  styled  "Adolescens  poeta,"  from  which  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  he  was  then  a  youth  of  not  more  than 
eighteen  years  of  age.  We  are  not  informed  that  on  this 
occasion  he  became  a  Christian ;  doubtless  the  example  of 
his  master  made  a  salutary  impression  on  his  mind,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  his  subsequent  reception  of 
Christianity.  In  a  few  years  later,  about  the  year  460, 
he  was  baptized  by  St.  Patrick  during  his  missionary 
visitation  of  Hy  Cinnselach.  Crimthan,  the  son  of  Enna 
MacEochu  Cinnselach,  became  a  believer  and  was  bap- 


1  Egerton  MSS.  Trip.  Hennessy's  translation,  p.  388. 
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tized  by  St.  Patrick  at  Pathvilly,  the  residence  of  that 
king.  This  important  event  accelerated  the  conversion 
of  his  tribesmen,  and  led  to  the  necessity  of  establishing 
among  them  a  native  priesthood.  With  this  in  view, 
the  apostle  went  from  Pathvilly  to  the  territory  which 
had  been  granted  to  Dubhtach  by  the  King  of  Hy  Cinn- 
selach — to  Luimnech  Laighen,  to  confer  with  him 
on  the  spiritual  necessities  and  wants  of  his  neo- 
phytes, and  also,  as  it  appears,  to  have  his  advice 
and  approbation  regarding  the  candidates  he  should 
select  for  the  Ministry  amongst  them.  From  this 
interview  with  Dubhtach  it  is  evident  he  had  his  daltha, 
or  pupil,  Fiacc  selected  to  perform  an  important  part  in 
the  conversion  and  future  government  of  the  people  of 
Hy  Cinnselach.  ' '  Patrick  went  from  Tara  into  the  terri- 
tory of  Leinster,  so  that  he  and  Dubhtach  Mac-ua-Lugair 
met  at  Domnach  Mor 1  Magh  Criathar  in  Hy  Cinnselagh. 
Patrick  requested  Dubhtach  about  the  '  materies '  of  a 
bishop,  of  his  disciples,  for  the  Lagenians,  to  wit,  a  man 
free,  of  good  family,  without  stain,  without  blemish,  who 
would  not  speak  little  or  much  of  flattery ;  learned,  hos- 
pitable, a  man  of  one  wife,  of  whom  there  was  born  but 
one  child.  Dubhtach  answered,  6 1  know  not  one  of  my 
people  but  Fiac-Fin  (i.  e.  the  fair),  of  the  Lagenians,  who 
went  from  me  into  the  country  of  Connaught.'  As 
they  were  speaking  they  saw  Fiac-Fin  coming  towards 
them.  Dubhtach  said  to  Patrick,  1  Come  and  tonsure  me, 
for  the  man  is  found  who  will  save  me  by  taking  the  ton- 
sure in  my  stead,  for  great  is  his  piety.'  Then  Fiacc-Fin 
relieved  Dubhtach,  and  Patrick  tonsures  and  baptizes 
him.  He  put  the  grade  of  a  bishop  on  him,  so  that 
lie  was  that  bishop  who  was  first  ordained  with  Leinster- 
men.  And  Patrick  gave  a  case  to  Fiacc,  to  wit,  a  bell 
and  a  reliquary,  and  a  crozier  and  a  book-satchel;  and 
he  left  seven  of  his  family  with  him,  to  wit,  Mucliatoc 
of  Inisfail,  Augustin  of  Inisbecc,  Tecan,  Dairmiat, 
Naindid,  Paul,  Fedclmid."  2   The  place  where  Dubhtach 


1  According  to  the  tradition  of  the 
people  of  Donoughmore,  Diannaid  M'Mur- 
rough,  King  of  Leinster,  when  returning 
from  the  court  of  Henry  the  Second, 


secretly  landed  here,  whence   he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  monastery  of  Ferns,  his 
place  of  refuge  and  concealment. 
2  Goidilica,  page  104. 
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met  the  apostle  was  at  Domnachmor  Magli  Criathar, 
which  lay  south  of  his  own  territory  of  Luimnech 
Laighen.  Domnachmor  was  one  of  the  churches  founded 
by  St.  Patrick  in  Hy  Cinnselach,  on  a  site  granted  by 
Crimthan,  king  of  that  territory.  Before  investigating 
the  history  of  Fiacc,  subsequent  to  his  baptism,  we  shall 
inquire  into  the  family  history  of  the  youthful  poet  and 
his  connexion  with  the  royal  bard,  Dubhtach  Mac-ua 
Lugair.  Adopting  the  date  455,  as  that  of  the  Feis  Tem- 
rach,  where  Fiacc  is  described  as  a  youthful  bard,  his 
age  could  not  then  be  much  over  eighteen  years,  which 
would  place  his  birth  about  the  year  437.  He  was  of 
the  Hy  Bairrche,  descendants  of  Cathair  Mor,  K.  L, 
a.d.  177.  His  father,  whose  proper  name  is  not  recorded 
was  son  of  Dara  or  Daire,  and  for  convenience  he  shall 
be  called  MacDara,  or  the  son  of  Dara,  the  grandfather 
of  Fiacc,  who  was  one  of  the  reguli  of  his  tribe — thus 
his  grandson  was  a  man  of  u  good  family."  Dara  was  son 
of  Eire,  son  of  Braccan,  son  of  Fiacc,  son  of  Daire  Barrach, 
the  progenitor  of  the  Hy  Bairrche.  The  father  of  Fiacc 
was  married  twice.  His  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of 
Crimthan,  King  of  Hy  Cinnselach  ;  she  bore  him  four  sons 
whose  names  were  Conall,  Ailill,  Eterscel,  and  Aengus 
or  Eochaid  Guinech,  i.  e.,  "  the  wounding,"  because  he 
slew  his  own  grandfather,  King  Crimthann,  A.  d.  484. 

The  second  wife  of  Mac  Dara  was  a  sister  of  Dubh- 
tach Mac-ua  Lugair ;  Fiacc  was  her  son,  an  only  child,  in 
all  probability,  as  there  is  no  record  of  any  uterine  bro- 
thers or  sisters.  This  accounts  for  the  close  intimacy 
which  existed  between  the  royal  bard  and  his  daltha  or 
pupil.  Mr.  0' Curry  says1  that  Fiacc  was  nephew  to 
Dubhtach :  he  gives  no  reference  for  the  assertion.  The 
only  authority  which  records  this  relationship  is  a  curious 
poem  in  the  Boromha  tract,  preserved  in  the  Book  of 
Leinster,  H.  2,  18,  T.  C.  D.,  composed  by  Bishop  Aedan, 
or,  as  he  is  styled  in  the  introduction  to  this  tract,  "  Mac 
Ua  Dunlaing,"  a  generic  description  belonging  rather  to 
a  namesake,  and  contemporary  bishop.2  "  On  that  day, 
Maedoc  Mac  Ua  Dunlaing  came  to  visit  Brandubh  with 
presents,  viz.,  a  flesh-fork,  and  a  cauldron,  and  a  shield, 


1  "Lectures,"  p.  5. 


2  Vide  the  Ui  Dunlaing  Genealogy. 
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and  a  sword  ;  he  was  exhibiting  them  to  the  king,  and  he 
composed  a  little  lay — 

"  Here  are  presents  for  a  king, 

0  Son  of  Eochaidh  without  sadness; 
A  flesh-fork  with  sharpened  points, 
A  shield,  a  sword,  and  a  cauldron. 
The  fork  for  purposes  of  food, 

Is  what  is  fit  for  a  high  king. 

The  cauldron  to  boil  the  raw ; 

Christ  commended  the  heating. 

The  shield  for  the  battle, 

Against  the  usurpers, 

The  sword  to  win  the  fights, 

Have  with  thee  0  son  of  Eochaidh. 

Condleadh,  Brigit's  artist  it  is  not  denied — 

It  was  he  who  made  the  fork, 

A  tradesman  that  made  the  cauldron, 

For  Mai's  son — for  Leaghaire, 

Chrimthann's  sword,  Enna's  shield. 

Erom  me  it  is  thou  wilt  receive 

The  flesh-fork  of  the  fair  poet's  son  ; 

The  cauldron  of  Dubhtach  from  Dubhlind, 

Which  Leaghaire,  of  the  woes,  gave 

To  Dubhtach,  to  the  Olamh  of  Erinn. 

Dubhtach,  vehement  his  ardour — gave  it 

To  Eiacc,  to  his  sister's  son; 

Eiacc  gave  it  to  Dunlaing  of  the  sway, 

Dunlaing  gave  it  to  Ailill, 

Ailill  gave  it  to  me  afterwards ; 

1  give  it  to  thee,  0  Brandubh ! 

Good  the  store  thou  bearest  with  thee, 
A  flesh-fork  and  a  stout  cauldron, 
Crimthann's  sword,  after  being  restored, 
Enna's  shield  which  is  as  red  as  blood. 
I  am  Maedoc  of  the  numbers ; 
Thou  art  Brandubh  King  of  Laighen ; 
I  am  (engaged)  in  piety  and  duties, 
Thou  art  for  obtaining  substance. 

"Heee." 

Whether  this  curious  poem  is  the  production  of  Moe- 
doc  may  be,  perhaps,  questioned,  but  the  fact  it  mentions 
regarding  the  relationship  of  Fiacc  to  Dubhtach  was  well 
esl  a  M  ished  at  the  time  it  was  written.  As  there  are  no 
accounts  of  the  uterine  brother  or  sisters  of  Fiacc,  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  the  only  issue  of  the  marriage  of 
Mac  Dara  with  the  sister  of  Dubhtach.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances his  uncle  adopted  him,  making  him  his  pupil 
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or  daltha,  which  accounts  for  his  presence  at  Tara,  on  the 
remarkable  occasion  already  alluded  to.  The  introduc- 
tion to  the  historical  poem  attributed  to  Fiacc  in  the 
Liber  Hymnorum  is  more  diffuse  in  the  account  of  the 
meeting  of  the  apostle  with  Dubhthach,  and  the  baptism 
and  tonsuring  of  his  nephew  Fiacc.  "  Fiacc  of  Sleiphte 
it  was  that  composed  this  eulogy  of  Patrick.  Fiacc  in- 
deed was  the  son  of  Mac  Erche  Mic  Bregan  Mic  Daire 
Bairrach  [from  whom  the  Ui  Bairrche]  Mic  Cathair  mor ; 
and  Fiacc  was  disciple  of  Dubthach  Mac  Ua  Lugair, 
chief  poet  of  Ireland.  In  the  time  of  Leaghaire  Mac 
Mali  and  Patrick,  it  was  composed.  And  it  was  that 
Dubthach  who  rose  up  in  the  presence  of  Patrick  after 
Leaghaire  had  said  that  no  one  should  arise  before  him  in 
Tara.  And  he  was  beloved  by  Patrick  from  that  day 
forth ;  and  was  baptized  by  Patrick  afterwards.  More- 
over, Patrick  went  one  time  to  the  house  of  that  Dub- 
thach in  Leinster,  whereupon  Dubthach  gave  great  wel- 
come to  Patrick.  Patrick  said  to  Dubthach  '  Seek  out  for 
me,'  said  he,  i  a  man  of  orders,  of  good  family,  of  good 
morals,  of  one  wife,  and  one  child  only.'  '  Why  have  you 
asked  him  ?'  said  Dubthach ;  6  that  is,  for  a  man  of  that 
kind.'  Patrick  replied,  '  To  go  under  ecclesiastical  degrees.' 
'  Fiacc  is  that  man,'  said  Dubthach,  '  and  he  is  gone  on 
a  visitation  to  Connaught.'  When,  however,  they  were 
thus  discoursing,  then  came  Fiacc  and  his  visitation1 
with  him.  '  There  is  the  man,'  said  Dubhtach,  6  of  whom 
we  have  spoken.'  '  Whoever  he  is,'  said  Patrick,  '  what 
we  have  said  may  not  be  pleasing  to  him.'  '  Set  about  ton- 
suring me,'  said  Dubhtach  'that  Fiacc  may  see  it.'  In 
truth  when  Fiaccperceived  it,  he  asked  '  What,'  said  he, 
'  are  you  about  to  do  ?'  '  To  tonsure  Dubhtach,'  said  they. 
'  That  is  a  loss,'  said  he,  1  for  there  is  not  in  all  Erin 
such  another  poet  as  he  is.'  6  You  will  be  received  in  his 
place,'  said  Patrick.  '  Less  is  my  loss  to  Erin,'  said  Fiacc, 
'  than  that  of  Dubhtach.'  Patrick  then  cuts  off  the  beard 
from  Fiacc,  and  then  came  great  grace  on  him  after 


1  Seethe  "Book  of  Rights,"  p.  71,  note  "visitation,"  and  "sale"  of  Bardic  poe- 
i.  and  text  for  an  explanation  of  the  try. 

4th  ser.,  yol.  hi.  3  M 
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that ;  and  (lie  learned)  all  the  ecclesiastical  order  in  one 
night,  or  in  fifteen  days  as  others  say.  And  Patrick  con- 
ferred on  him  the  dignity  of  bishop;  and  he  is  Arch- 
bishop of  Leinster  since  then,  and  his  successor  after  him. 
The  place  then  was  Duma  Grobla  to  the  north-west  of 
Sleiphte.  The  time  was  that  of  Lughdech  Mac  Laeg- 
haire,  who  was  king  of  Ireland  then ;  the  occasion  was 
to  eulogize  Patrick,  and  it  was  after  his  death  it  was 
composed,  as  some  authors  say." 

The  same  version  is  given  in  the  Trias  Thaumaturga, 
p.  31,  p.  152,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  wife  of  Fiacc  was 
then  deceased.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  one  child 
Fiacra,  who  at  the  period  of  his  father's  baptism  must 
have  been  a  mere  infant.  We  are  told  in  the  next  chapter, 
that  St.  Patrick  ordained  him  a  bishop ;  but  it  must  have 
been,  of  course,  at  a  subsequent  period. 

From  these  extracts  we  learn  that  as  St.  Patrick 
required  the  u  materies"  of  a  bishop  to  minister  amongst 
his  converts  in  Hy  Cinselagh,  he  went  to  one  upon  whose 
judgment  and  prudence  he  could  depend  in  making  such 
a  selection.  It  may  be  that  St.  Patrick  and  Dubthach 
had  already  settled  on  Fiacc  as  the  "materies"  for  this 
important  post,  and,  by  the  means  above  described,  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  out  their  intentions.  Fiacc  was 
absent  when  the  apostle  met  his  uncle ;  he  had  gone  into 
Connaught,  as  has  been  stated,  to  gain  rewards  for  his 
poems,  and  just  at  the  opportune  moment  of  his  return 
he  is  induced  to  enter  on  the  course  of  life  thus  selected 
for  him.  Up  to  this  Fiacc  was  probably  only  a  cate- 
chumen :  he  was  then  baptised  by  St.  Patrick,  who  gave 
him  the  clerical  tonsure ;  next  follows,  without  any 
apparent  interval,  his  wonderful  progress  in  ecclesiastical 
learning,  and  his  consecration  as  bishop.  The  relation 
given  concerning  all  this  may  have  been  intended  to 
represent  these  incidents,  and  their  successful  issue,  as 
partaking  largely  of  the  supernatural ;  and  whatevermay 
have  been  the  intention  of  the  historian,  a  reasonable 
time  must  be  supposed  to  have  elapsed  for  their  consum- 
mation  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events..  In  the  same 
relation,  the  ordination  of  Fiacra,  the  son  of  Fiacc,  is  re- 
corded as  the  work  of  St.  Patrick  ;  and  if  he  did  actually 
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impose  hands  on  him,  this  only  took  place  after  the  course 
of  some  years.  The  next  incident  related  in  the  23rd 
Chapter  of  the  "  Tripartite  Life,"  in  the  "  Trias  Thauma- 
turga,"  is  the  foundation  of  the  Domnach  Fiacc,  and  the 
enumeration  of  the  ecclesiastics  whom  St.  Patrick  placed 
there  with  him  as  his  companions  and  fellow-labourers. 
As  there  is  much  to  be  written  concerning  these  mission- 
aries, their  history  will  be  given  in  the  next  Section, 
No.  X.,  of  the  "  Loca  Patriciana." 

The  selection  of  the  locality  where  Domnach  Fiacc 
was  founded  is  rather  significant.  It  was  located  on  the 
east  of  the  river  Slaney,  in  the  plain  then  called  Magh- 
da-Con,  L  e.,  the  plain  of  the  two  dogs,  and  now  Moya- 
comb,  a  parish  situated  on  the  borders  of  Carlow,  and 
Shillelagh,  in  Wicklow.  In  this  very  place  a  branch  of 
the  Hy-Bairrche  was  located;  they  were  the  Hy- 
Bairrche  of  Magh-da-con,  and  from  them  descended  the 
family  of  O'Cetharnach,  or  O'Kearney,  of  Moya- 
comb,  the  Ui  Cuilinne,  or  Cullen,  the  Ui  Treasach,  or 
Tracey,  Ui  Aeda,  or  Hughes,  &c.  Domnach  Fiacc  lay 
midway  between  Cluainmor-Moedoc 1  and  Achadh- Abhail, 
now  Clonmore  and  Aghold,  well-known  places  in  Carlow 
and  Wicklow.  Isserninus  was  long  established  at  Ath 
Fadhat,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Athade,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Slaney,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Domnach 
Fiacc,  where  he  had  founded  a  Christian  community, 
composed  of  a  branch  of  the  Sil  Lugair,  the  Ui  Cathraighe, 
and  the  descendants  of  Cathbaidh.2  These  were  expelled 
by  the  King  of  Hy-Cinnselagh,  Crimthann,  "  because  of 


1  Cluain  mor  Moedoc  is  now  Clonmore, 
in  the  Barony  of  Kathvilly,  Co.  Carlow, 
where  is  St.  Mogue's  Well,  at  which  a 
patron  nsed  to  be  held  "  on  the  last  day  of 
winter,"  January  31.  Though  the  natale 
of  this  Moedoc  is  given  at  April  11th,  it 
is  hard  to  account  for  his  patron  being 
held  on  a  day  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  natale  of  Moedoc  of  TJrumlane,  in 
Leitrim,  who  is  thought  to  be  the  first 
Bishop  of  Ferns.  In  Part  viii.,  there  are 
other  references  to  Clonmore  and  Aghold 
- — another  name  of  which  was  Crosaillech 
Achadh  Abhail,  i.  e.,  the  field  of  apple- 


trees,  which  is  like  Oulart,  in  Wexford, 
Abhail  Gort,  the  apple-tree  garden,  or 
orchard.  At  Aghold  there  is  a  road 
called  the  Crab-lane,  a  remnant  of  the 
old  name.  A  very  ancient  church  exists 
here  ;  the  original  one  was  founded  by  St. 
Finnian  of  Clonard,  who  was  born  at  My- 
shel,  that  is  "  Magh  iseal,"  in  Fothart. 
The  site  was  given  him  by  Muiredach 
Melbrug,  who  was  King  of  Hy  Cinn- 
selagh  for  nine  years,  the  grandfather  of 
Brandubh,  king  of  the  same  territory, 
slain  a.  d.  604. 
2  Book  of  Armagh. 

3  M  2 
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their  believing  before  every  one."  When  that  king  bent 
his  neck  to  the  yoke  of  the  Gospel,  at  the  request  of  St. 
Patrick,  the  exiles  were  recalled,  and  Bishop  Fith,  or 
Isserninus,  was  restored  to  his  friendship,  and  after  this  he 
continued  with  his  people  at  Athade  till  the  period  of  his 
decease,  in  469.  Fiacc  with  his  community  was  estab- 
lished at  Domnach  Fiacc  long  before  this  event ;  and  it 
is  extremely  probable  that  his  consecration  as  bishop 
did  not  take  place  till  after  the  death  of  Isserninus, 
as  it  is  not  likely,  under  these  circumstances,  that  two 
bishops  would  be  placed  in  such  close  proximity. 
The  next  reference  to  this  church  is  that  Fiacc  remained 
here  till  sixty,  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  expressed,  "  three 
twenties"  of  his  community  or  "  family"  passed  away 
from  this  life.  This  story  is  very  ambiguous.  Indeed, 
the  collectors  of  the  legends  preserved  in  the  "  Book  of 
Armagh"  and  in  the  other  sources  of  Patrician  history, 
or  the  copyists,  must  have  misunderstood  its  meaning ; 
as  in  a  community  such  as  we  may  suppose  to  have 
existed  under  the  government  of  St.  Fiacc,  a  very 
protracted  term  must  have  elapsed  before  sixty  per- 
sons could  have  passed  away.  In  truth,  it  can  mean 
no  more  than  this  :  that  sixty  missionaries  were  sped  to 
their  evangelical  labours  from  the  school  of  Fiacc  at  Min- 
beg,  or  Domnach  Fiacc,  up  to  the  time  of  the  removal  of 
Fiacc  from  that  church  to  his  new  monastery  at  Sleibhte  ; 
and  the  Vita  sexta  of  the  "  Trias  Thaumaturga"  refers  the 
story  of  the  departure  of  the  sixty  "of  his  people"  to  the 
close  of  the  mortal  career  of  Bishop  Fiacc.  After  describ- 
ing his  mode  of  life  at  Sleibhte,  we  are  informed  that  he 
sent  sixty  of  his  disciples  before  him  to  the  Lord,  and 
following  them,  he  was  buried  at  Sleibhte.  In  this  ver- 
sion there  is  nothing  unreasonable,  as  it  docs  not  require 
much  credulity  to  believe  that  after  a  long  life  the 
master  survived  sixty  of  his  companions,  very  many  of 
whom  were  his  seniors,  some  were  even  presbyters  at  the 
time  of  his  baptism.  The  locality  of  this  first  foundation  of 
Bishop  Fiacc  has  not  been  hitherto  exactly  described ;  it  is 
called  Domnach  Fiacc,  L  e.,  the  Church  of  Fiacc,  and 
is  mentioned  under  another  name,  in  the  Calendar  of 
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Oashel  which  is  more  descriptive  of  its  site  or  position, 
viz.,  "  Minbeag,"  meaning  a  little  wood  or  brake,1  minne 
bee,  or,  as  the  same  authority  adds,  "  Minbeg,  i.  e.%  the 
wood  which  lies  between  Cluain  Mor  Maedoc  and  Achadh 
Abhall."  Cathal  Maguire  styles  it  in  the  same  manner  ; 
and  the  entry  in  the  Metrical  Calendar  of  iEngus  Cele  D£, 
with  its  glosses,  at  the  12th  October,  thus  reads : — 

"  Proclaim  Fiacc  and  Fiacra 
Oinni,  Great  is  its  treasure." 

The  gloss  reads  "  Omne,  i.  e.,  a  little  church  which 
is  between  Cluain  Mor  Moedoc  and  Achadh  n-Abhall."2 
The  three  names  preserved  in  these  venerable  autho- 
rities refer  to  the  same  locality,  placed,  as  they 
state,  between  two  old  churches,  which  are  well  known 
at  the  present  time.  The  name  Domnach  Fiacc  is  obso- 
lete. Omne  is  equally  so ;  it  means  a  great  oak  tree.  Its 
name  was  connected  with  the  church,  which  was 
erected  near  it,  and  Muine  or  "Min  bee,"  the  u  little 
wood,"  is  now  represented  by  the  townland  called 
Kyleabeg,  i.  e.,  the  little  wood  or  church,  which  lies 
in  a  direct  line  between  Clonmore  and  Aghold.  A 
portion  of  this  townland  is  called  "  Littlewood,"  and  a 
townland  in  the  vicinity  is  called  Deny,  i.  e.,  the  oak 
wood.  Near  Littlewood  there  is  an  elevated  knoll,  beside 
which  is  the  "  Chapel  Well,"  and  the  remains  of  the  old 
chapel,  which  stood  here  till  about  1790,  when  the  new 
R.  C.  church  at  Kilquiggan  was  erected.  This  holy  well 
indicates  the  site,  perhaps,  where  the  primitive  church  of 
St.  Fiacc,  L  e.,  Domnach  Fiacc,  once  stood.  The  designa- 
tion of  Minmore,  i.  e.,  the  great  wood,  occurs  in  three 
townlands  in  the  neighbourhood ;  one  in  the  parish  of 
Aghhold,  a  second  in  Moyacom,  and  the  third  in  the 
parish  of  Carnew.  "  Minmore"  implies  a  Minbeg,  and  when 
we  find  its  correlative  Kilabeg  in  the  exact  locality  deter- 
mined by  these  old  authorities,  we  may  conclude  that 


1  Minbeg  is  a  word  which  enters  largely 
into  local  names  in  Carlow.  The  old  name 
of  the  place  where  Bagenalstown  now 
stands  was  "  Muinebeg :"  it  was  thus  called 
by  the  Irish-speaking  people  of  Old  Leigh  - 


lin,  by  the  dwellers  at  the  hill  side  called 
"  But  of  the  Ridge,"  and  by  their  neigh- 
bours on  the  Ossory  side  of  Slieve 
Mairghe. 

2  Leabhair  Breac,  fol.  49,  note. 
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Kilabeg  represents  the  old  church  site  of  Omne  or  Dom- 
nach  Fiacc.  How  many  years  St.  Fiacc  remained  in 
this  church  is  not  stated ;  however,  it  is  likely  that  his 
removal  hence  to  Sleibhte  did  not  occur  until  after  the 
death  of  Isserninus  in  469,  at  which  time  it  is  pro- 
bable he  was  consecrated  his  successor,  as  Bishop  of  the 
Leinster  men.  The  next  reference  we  meet  in  connexion 
with  this  place  is  given  in  the  "  Egerton  Tripartite." 
"  Then  an  angel  went  to  him,  and  said  to  him,  It  is  on 
the  west  of  the  river  [Berbha  or  Barrow]  thy  resurrection 
is  in  Cuil  Maighe ;  and  he  said  that  where  they  would 
meet  a  boar,1  there  they  should  build  their  refectory ; 
but  where  they  should  meet  a  hind,  there  they  should 
place  the  church.  Fiacc  said  to  the  angel  that  he  would 
not  go  until  Patrick  would  come  to  mark  out  the  boun- 
dary of  the  place,  and  to  consecrate  it,  that  he  might  get 
the  place  from  him.  Patrick  went  to  Fiacc,  to  mark  out 
the  place  with  him,  and  fixed  his  site  ;  and  Crimthann 
presented  that  place  to  Patrick,  for  it  was  Patrick  that 
baptized  him,  and  it  is  in  Sleibhte  he  is  buried.  It  was 
there  afterwards  Fiacc  was  ordained."  In  the  6th  Life,2 
"Tr,  Th.,"  cap.  cxvii.,  p.  91,  some  incidents,  not  given 
in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  are  detailed: — "  Some  days  hav- 
ing elapsed,  by  the  warning  of  the  angel,  St.  Patrick 


1  In  many  instances  animals  were  be- 
lieved to  give  supernatural  intimations. 
St.  Gwynllyw  finds  his  appointed  abode 
where  he  met  a  white  sow  distinguished 
with  peculiar  marks,  "  Cambro- British 
Saints,"  p.  453.  St.  Brynach,  by  the  same 
agency,  finds  his  permanent  home,  p.  295. 
A  white  boar  indicates  where  St.  Cadoc 
was  to  erect  his  church  and  monastery.  . 

2  Vita  sexta,  p.  91,  chap,  cxvii: — An- 
gelus  alia  vice  prajcepit  prefato  St.  Fiacho 
trans  f lumen  adificare  Monasterum singulis 
officinis  proprium  et  congruum  assignans 
locum  :  ubi  sibi  aper  apparuit,  refccto- 
rium,  et  ubicernebat  cervam,  illic  extruere 
jussit  Oiatorium.  llespondit  Sanctus  An- 
gel o,  se  nullatenus  tale  quid  inchoaturum 
nisi  S.  Patricius,  pater  et  pastor  suus,  ad- 
renieni  npprobare  opus  injunctum.  Non 
displicuit  vcrbum  Angelo  Domini,  quia 
scivit  in  ipso  affectum  diloctionis  et  obedi- 
ent iaj  quam  babuit  in  Christo  erga  virum 
Dei.    Trausactis  igitur  aliquantia  diebus, 


Angelo  monente,  Patricius  Fiacho  suam 
potentiam  exhibuit,  et  in  illo  loco  qui  dic- 
tum Forrach  extruerunt  ccenobium  juxta 
exemplar  quod  Angelus  illi  praeostendit. 
Ipse  vero  Sanctus  Fiachus  in  hoc  monas- 
terio  Abbatus  vice  pra)fuit  et  episcopale  ni- 
hilominus  officium  plene  in  diocesi  sua 
excrcuit.  Consuevit  idem  Antistes  singu- 
lis annis  in  capite  jejunii  de  coenobis  solus 
egredi,  allatisq.  quinque  panibus  hordea- 
ceis,  cineribus  mixtis  secum  ad  sui  susten- 
tationem  in  secretiori  eremo  toto  illo  sacro 
tempore  demorari-.  In  Dominica  vero 
psalmorum,  aut  aliquoties  in  Coona  Domi- 
ni, solebat  ad  officium  peragendum  suum, 
ad  sua  reverti,  secum  adhuc  dimidium 
panis  unius  habens  incomestum.  Sexa- 
ginta  etiam  sanctos  ad  Deum  proemisit; 
quos  ipse  sequens  Slebte  sepultus  fuit. 
Filius  autem  ejus  superius,  memoratus 
scientia  et  sanctitate,  patrizavit ;  et  alibi 
graduam  episcopalem  sortitus  in  Deo  re- 
quieYit. 
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presents  himself  to  Fiacc,  and  in  that  place  which  was 
called  the  1  Forrach,'  they  built  a  monastery,  according 
to  the  plan  the  angel  had  marked  out.  Fiacc  was  unwill- 
ing to  leave  his  old  church,  though  he  was  i  commanded ' 
to  do  so  by  the  angel,  until  he  should  first  have  the  con- 
sent of  St.  Patrick.  6 1  shall  obey  Patrick,'  said  he.  '  If 
he  commands,  I  shall  go ;  if  not,  I  shall  refuse.' "  (Book 
of  Armagh,  App.  Betham,  p.  xlii.)  The  next  para- 
graph in  the  "  Egerton"  then  states: — "  Through  the 
action  of  Patrick,  the  king  granted  him  [Fiacc]  land,  the 
fifth  part  of  his  father's  possessions,  and  thereon  it  was 
that  he  built  Sleibhte."  .  .  .  "  After  this  went  Patrick  to 
Fiacc,  and  measured  his  place  for  him,  and  consecrated 
it,  and  marked  out  his  '  Forrach'  there ;  and  Crimthann 
granted  the  place  to  Patrick,  for  it  was  Patrick  that  gave 
baptism  to  Crimthann,  and  it  is  in  Sleibhte  that  Crimthann 
was  buried"  ("  Goidilica,"  p.  104).  The  precise  date 
of  this  donation  of  Crimthann,  through  St.  Patrick,  to  Fiacc 
is  not  recorded,  but  it  may  be  referred  to  some  intermediate 
period  between  A.  d.  469  and  480.  Crimthann  fell  by  the 
hand  of  his  grandson,  Aengus  or  Eochaidh  Guinech,  his 
daughter's  son,  the  half-brother  of  Fiacc,  a.  d.  484,  and 
his  remains,  according  to  the  arrangement  previously 
made,  were  carried  for  burial  to  Sleibhte.  Fiacc  dare 
not,  it  would  appear,  ask  for  this  donation,  as  his  half- 
brother  was  under  the  ban  of  the  King  of  Hy  Cinn- 
selagh.  "  They  were  at  that  time  persecuted  by  the 
King  of  Leinster,  Crimthann,  son  of  Enna  Cinnselagh, 
so  that  they  went  into  exile ;  of  them  are  the  Ma- 
nachs  in  Hy  Crimthann,  and  the  Manachs  of  Ulster 
and  Cinel  Enna  in  Munster.  Of  them  is  Fiacc,  of  whom 
we  have  spoken  before,  Fiacc,  Aengus,  Ailill  mor,  Conal, 
and  Eterscel :  their  father  was  son  of  Ere."  Leaving  their 
history  for  further  consideration,  we  may  conclude  that 
St.  Patrick  effected  a  reconciliation  between  Crimthann 
and  Fiacc,  as  he  was  not  engaged  in  the  family  disputes 
between  his  brothers  and  their  grandfather.  He  was 
not  on  intimate  terms  of  friendship  with  the  king; 
however,  through  the  influence  of  St.  Patrick,  better 
feelings  grew  between  them,  and  though  Sleibhte  was  not 
in  the  territory  of  Crimthann,  yet,  through  veneration 
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and  love  for  Fiacc,  lie  selected  that  church  as  his  last 
resting-place.  This  reconciliation  did  not  extend  to  the 
brothers  of  Fiacc;  Aengus,  brooding  over  the  wrongs 
inflicted  on  himself  and  his  kindred,  joined  in  rebellion 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Clui,  in  Idrone,  and  "  to 
avenge  his  exile"  became  the  murderer  of  his  own  grand- 
father. Eochaidh  Gruincch,  "  the  slaying  or  wounding," 
as  he  was  called  from  this  parricide,  came  afterwards 
into  possession  of  the  territories  granted  to  Bishop  Fiacc ; 
by  what  means,  whether  by  violence  or  fraud,  we  know 
not.  His  descendants  were  the  kings  of  the  circum- 
scribed territory  of  Hy  Bairrche,  and  ruled  in  that  prin- 
cipality until  some  years  after  the  invasion  of  the  Anglo- 
Normans,  from  whose  victorious  arms  they  had  to  fly 
again  into  exile  to  Minister,  where  they  are  still  repre- 
sented by  the  Cinel  Enna,  the  tribe  name  of  the  O'Gor- 
mans,  or,  more  correctly,  Mac  Germans,  of  the  Barony  of 
Ibraccan,  in  Clare.  The  old  animosities  between  the 
descendants  of  Crimthann  and  his  grandson  Aengus  or 
Eochaidh  lived  after  them,  and  grew  apace  for  some 
centuries:  for  the  ancient  annals,  passages  in  the  "  Acta 
Sanctorum"  of  Colgan,  and  other  ancient  authorities, 
record  many  fierce  encounters  and  acts  of  treachery  in 
which  the  Reguli  of  Hy  Cinnselagh  and  Hy  Bairrche 
were  the  chief  actors.  The  latter  appear  to  have  gradu- 
ally succumbed  to  the  growing  power  and  influence  of 
the  former ;  and  from  the  time  of  Gormon  or  Gor- 
mundus,  their  regulus  in  the  seventh  century,  we  find 
very  few  notices  of  them  in  our  annals  and  historical 
collections.  The  scholiast  on  the  historical  poem  attri- 
buted to  Bishop  Fiacc,  treating  of  the  Life  and  Mira- 
cles of  St.  Patrick,  states  that  he  was  made  by  the 
Apostle  "Ard  Espog  of  Laighcn,"  that  is,  the  chief 
or  high  bishop  of  the  men  of  Leinster;  he  was  the 
first  native  of  that  province  raised  by  the  apostle  to 
the  episcopal  rank,  "who,  at  the  command  of  the 
mosl  Messed  Patrick,  converted  and  baptized  the  people 
of  Ceansalach,  which  is  the  largest  and  best  part  of 
Leinster."1    Jt  is,  jjcrhaps,  unnecessary  to  remark  that 


1  Ware's  "  Writers  of  Ireland.' 
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the  title  given  by  the  scholiast  to  Fiacc  does  not  convey 
the  same  meaning  as  our  modern  term  "  Archbishop," 
which  implies  a  jurisdiction  over  the  suffragan  bishops 
of  his  province  ;  he  was  head  bishop  in  the  same  sense 
that  his  uncle  Dubhtach  was  Ard-File,  or  head  poet,  of 
Ireland,  an  office  which,  though  it  gave  him  a  position  of 
honour  and  precedence,  yet  did  not  give  him  power  to  regu- 
late the  lives  and  actions  of  the  other  bards.  The  dignity 
of  "  Ard  Espog"  did  not  long  continue  in  the  church  of 
Sleibhte.  It  appears  rather  to  have  been  a  personal  honor 
than  a  local  one,  transferable  as  the  peculiar  merits  of 
an  individual  bishop  were  most  regarded.  At  the  close 
of  the  sixth  century,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Ultonians  at 
Dunbolg  by  Brandubh,  King  of  Leinster,  Maedoc,  son  of 
Maine  Eices,  "the  poet"  of  the  Dalmessincorb,  who  was 
half  or  uterine  brother  of  Aedh  mac  Ainmire,  the  King  of 
Ireland,  who  fell  in  this  battle,  assisted  Brandubh  by 
devising  a  stratagem  which  ensured  victory  to  theLeinster- 
men,  and  thus  saved  their  province  from  a  most  oppressive 
tribute.  Victory  crowned  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  his 
kinsmen ;  he  was  selected  by  Brandubh  and  a  synod  of  the 
clergy1  to  be  the  head  or  chief  bishop  of  Leinster,  and  that 
dignity,  such  as  it  was,  continued  in  the  new  see  assigned 
him  at  Ferns  in  the  patrimony  of  Brandubh,  and  was 
annexed  to  that  see  till  after  the  period  of  St.  Molyng, 
who  died  A.  d.  697.  He  also  deserved  well  of  his  coun- 
trymen by  obtaining  a  perpetual  remission  of  the 
Boromha  or  cow-tribute  from  Finachta  Fledach,  King  of 
Ireland,  671—69 1 .  After  this  period  the  Bishop  of  Kildare, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Hy  Faelan  and  Hy  Muire- 
dagh,  became  the  chief  bishop  in  Leinster,  and  in  sub- 
sequent times,  when  the  Hy  Donchada  and  the  Hy 
Cinnselagh  attained  power  over  the  Danes  of  Dublin, 
the  bishop  of  that  see  became  the  chief  bishop  of 
Leinster.  In  the  12th  century,  when  the  dignity  and 
office  of  Archbishop  became  an  institution  in  the  Irish 
Church,  Grene  or  Gregory,  who  was  Bishop  of  Dublin 
a.  d.  1121,  to  Oct.  8th,  1161,  received  the  Pallium  in  1152 


1  "Tr.  Tk"  p.  8,  &c. 
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from  Cardinal  Paparo,  at  the  synod  of  Kells,  an  honour 
then  also  conferred  on  the  Bishops  of  Armagh,  Cash  el, 
and  Tuam,  thus  clothing  them  with  the  canonical  Archi- 
episcopal  dignity.  St.  Laurence  0' Toole,  descended  of 
the  Ui  Muiredeagh,  was  the  successor  of  Gregory,  and 
the  second  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  which  see  the 
Archiepiscopal  dignity  has  ever  since  uninterruptedly 
continued.  The  fact  is,  that,  anterior  to  the  12th  cen- 
tury, the  bishop  who  lived  in  the  territories  of  the  domi- 
nant families  participated  in  some  degree  in  the  dig- 
nity and  influence  of  their  spiritual  subjects  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  even  Armagh  became  the  seat  of  metropo- 
litical  jurisdiction,  because  the  reigning  dynasties  of  Ire- 
land from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  centuries  were  of 
the  Hy  Nial  race,  then  the  dominant  family  in  Ireland. 
Other  churches  had  the  same  claims  to  the  primacy  as 
Armagh,  being  founded  and  equally  favored  by  St. 
Patrick,  but  their  circumstances  never  afforded  them  the 
same  opportunity  of  urging  and  enforcing  their  claims. 
In  A.  d.  820  the  pretensions  of  Cashel  to  the  primacy 
were  set  aside,  and  the  "Lex  Patricii"  or  Cain  Padraig 
was  promulgated  in  Munster  by  Feidlim,  K.M.,  son  of 
Crimthan  and  by  Airtri  son  of  Conchobar  Bishop  of  Ar- 
magh, whereby  the  Bishop  of  Armagh  had  the  right  of 
visitation  and  collecting  ecclesiastical  tribute  in  that 
province. 

From  this  digression  we  return  to  the  history  of 
St.  Fiacc.  We  are  told  "  he  performed  in  his  new 
monastery  the  office  of  abbot  and  discharged  the  epis- 
copal duties  in  his  diocese."  His  manner  of  life  was 
most  austere,  and  his  penitential  spirit  made  him  remark- 
able even  in  an  age  when  sanctity  was  the  rule  and  not 
the  exception.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  suffered 
mucli  from  a  painful  ailment  which  made  him,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Fgerton  Tripartite,  experience  great  difficulty 
and  even  torture  in  walking,  insomuch  that  St.  Patrick, 
commiserating  his  infirmities,  presented  him  with  a  cha- 
riot and  horses,  to  alleviate  his  sufferings.  "  The  cause 
of  giving  1  lie  chariot  to  Fiacc  was,  that  a  chafer  gnawed 
li is  leg  so  that  death  was  near  to  him."  Another  descrip- 
tion of  his  disease  states  u  laboravit  fistula  in  coxa."  The 
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old  popular  idea  of  ailments  of  this  nature  was  that  a 
Daol,  an  insect  of  the  cockchafer  tribe,  got  inside  the 
wound  and  lived  there,  gnawing  the  flesh  of  the  unfor- 
tunate sufferer.  Stories  of  this  kind  are  not  unknown  in 
the  civil  history  of  Ireland,  and  hagiology  affords  some 
curious  examples,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Ita  of  Kilmedy 
in  the  Co.  Limerick.1 

In  the  legend  of  the  donation  of  the  chariot  to  Fiacc, 
Sechnal  or  Secundinus,  the  nephew  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Domnach  Sechnal  or  Dunshaughlin,  is  intro- 
duced at  this  late  period  of  the  life  of  the  apostle.  He 
died  in  448  :  "  For  he  was  the  first  bishop  who  went 
under  the  clay  in  Erinn."2  We  are  told  that  he  went 
with  his  uncle  to  consecrate  the  church  at  Sleibhte.  This 
is  one  of  those  unaccountable  anachronisms  so  frequently 
encountered  in  Patrician  history.  "  Afterwards  went 
Sechnal  to  reproach  Patrick  about  the  chariot  that  was 
with  him.  Then  sent  Patrick  the  chariot  to  Sechnal 
without  a  charioteer  there,  save  an  angel  who  guided  it ; 
Sechnal  sent  it,  when  it  remained  three  nights  there  with 
him,  to  Manchan,  and  it  remained  three  nights  with 
him  ;  he  sent  it  to  Fiacc.  Fiacc  refused  them  ;  what 
they  did  was  to  go  around  the  church  three  times  until 
the  angel  said  "It  is  to  thee  it  has  been  given  from 
Patrick  since  he  knew  thy  infirmity."  ("  Goidilica," 
p.  104.) 

The  Egerton  Tripartite  gives  more  topographical 
details  of  this  journey  than  the  Book  of  Armagh,  and  the 
course  taken  by  the  chariot  and  steeds  to  the  south  is  better 
described.  They  went  to  the  Disert  of  St.  Mochta3  (in 
Louth),  thence  to  Dunshaughlin,  to  Cill  Aussaile,  to  Cill 
Monach  and  thence  to  Sleibhte.  Cill  Monach  seems 
intended  to  represent  the  monastery  of  Manchan,  i.e., 
Ninine  the  monk,  at  Cluain  Conaire,  in  Uachter-Fine, 
now  the  Barony  of  Ikeathy  and  Oughterany,  Kildare.  We 


1  "  Mart.  Dunegal,"  Jan.  15.  "  It  is 
she  that  suffered  great  martyrdom  for 
God.  A  worm  (Daol)  was  sucking  her 
unknown  to  all  for  a  long  time  until  it 
was  larger  than  an  ore  or  sucking  pig,  so 
that  it  withered  all  her  side."    The  Daol 


is  even  in  our  times  an  insect  of  popular 
disrepute,  and  an  object  of  aversion  among 
the  peasantry,  who  associate  it  with  the 
betraval  of  Our  Lord. 

2  Egerton  Trip.  p.  493. 

*  St.  Mochta  died  circa  a.  d.  534. 
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have  now  only  to  describe  the  closing  scenes  of  the  career 
of  Fiacc.  "  The  same  holy  bishop  was  wont  each  year 
at  the  beginning  of  Lent  to  depart  unattended  from 
his  monastery,  going  to  dwell  during  all  that  holy 
season  in  a  retired  place,  taking  with  him  for  his  sus- 
tenance five  barley  loaves,  mingled  with  ashes.  On 
Palm  Sunday,  or  as  it  oftener  happened,  on  Holy  Satur- 
day, he  used  to  return  to  his  community,  bringing  back 
with  him  unused,  one-half  of  one  of  the  loaves."  The 
Egerton  Tripartite  supplies  the  rame  of  the  place  where 
these  extraordinary  austerities  were  practised  —  viz., 
"  Drum  Coblai,  where  he  had  a  cave."  The  Introduction 
to  the  Hymn  on  St.  Patrick  states  that  it  was  at  "Duma 
Gobhla  to  the  north-west  of  Sleibhte."  This  place  can  be 
identified,  viz.,  Drum  or  Duma  Grobhla,  i.e.,  the  ridge  or 
conical  hills  or  mounds  of  Ui  Gabhla,  an  ancient  tribe, 
which,  as  has  been  already  stated,  occupied  the  country 
east  of  the  Barrow,  from  Mullagh  Peillion  to  the  Slieve 
Cuillin  hills  on  the  west  of  the  Slaney,  from  below  Bal- 
tinglass  to  Tinoran  hill  south  of  Stratford-on-Slaney  ;  and 
west  of  the  river  Barrow  to  the  range1  of  hills  which  rises 
at  Dunamase,  stretching  southwards  by  Sletty  and  Old 
Leighlin,  terminates  at  the  "But  of  the  Ridge  "  or  Bunn- 
an-Ummera,  on  the  confines  of  the  Co.  Kilkenny.  These 
are  the  hills  of  Gabhair  Mairghe,  or  as  they  are  now 
called  Slieve  Margey,  or  the  "Ridge  of  Leinster."  Duma 
Gabhla  is  identical  with  a  remarkable  hill  called  the 
"  Doon  of  Clopook,"  i.e.,  the  Fort  of  the  Phoca's  Rock, 
which  is  directly  north-west  of  Sletty,  from  which  it  is 
distant  about  seven  miles. 

The  north-cast  side  of  the  Doon  of  Clopook,  which  is 
steep  and  beetling,  rises  abruptly  from  the  valley  to  the 
height  of  150  feet.  At  the  base  of  the  cliff  is  a  natural  cave 
about  thirty-six  feet  deep  and  twelve  wide  ;  opposite  this 
cave,  in  the  adjoining  field,  is  an  old  church  and  ceme- 


1   The   hills  about  Strnribally  which 

belong  to  this  chain  were  called  "  Druimne 

Toyh;iM  which  appears  to  have  a  local  ap- 
pellation. Near  the  town  of  Stradhally 
was  Tullaeh  mic  Oomghiall,  Nua  Cong- 
vail  (nova  hahitatio)  or  Oughval,  which 


is  now  absurdly  called  Oahvale.  St.  Col- 
man  mac  ua  Laoigse,  a  disciple  of  St. 
Columba,  founded  this  monastery  after 
the  middle  of  the  7th  century ;  his  natale 
is  May  15.  Vide  "  Adamnan,"  p.  212, 
n.  k. 
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tery .  Legends  of  robbers  and  f  airylore  are  told  of  this  hill 
and  its  cave ;  however,  there  still  lingers  in  the  locality  a 
legend  more  to  our  purpose,  viz.,  that  at  a  time  long  since 
past  a  saint  used  to  retire  to  this  cave  to  pray  and  fast, 
and  having  spent  some  time  in  these  penitential  exercises, 
used  to  return  to  his  distant  church  by  a  subterranean 
passage  leading  towards  the  south,  which  the  pea- 
santry believe  to  be  still  in  existence.  This  valuable 
legend  is,  it  is  needless  to  say,  the  echo  of  the  story  of 
St.  Fiacc,  and  his  retreat  to  the  cave  of  Duma  Gabhla. 
The  early  years  of  the  life  of  Fiacc  were  devoted, 
under  his  uncle  Dubthach,  to  poetry,  and  the  studies 
which  qualified  him  for  the  office  of  a  bard.  He  doubt- 
less made,  after  the  manner  of  his  contemporaries,  histori- 
cal collections,  relative  to  the  events  of  his  period.  These 
are  perhaps  the  "  Histories"  mentioned  in  the  venerable 
hymn  on  St.  Patrick  attributed  to  him,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  written  in  his  retirement  at  the  cave  of 
Duma  Gabhla.  As  this  question  has  been  ably  discussed 
in  the  second  fasciculus  of  the  "  Book  of  Hymns,"  pages 
293  et  seq.,  the  evidences  there  adduced  are  conclusive 
against  its  claim  to  be  considered  in  its  present  form  as 
the  genuine  production  of  Bishop  Fiacc,  who  was,  not- 
withstanding, the  writer  of  a  history  or  historical  poem 
on  St.  Patrick,  which  was  fashioned  into  its  present  form 
before  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  by  Aedh  the 
Bishop  and  Anchorite  of  Sleibhte,  who  died  a.d.  690. 
He  it  was  who  detailed  all  the  Leinster  traditions  pre- 
served in  the  Book  of  Armagh ;  it  is  therefore  highly 
probable  that  to  him  must  be  attributed  St.  Fiacc's  Hymn 
on  St.  Patrick  in  its  present  form.  The  date  or  circum- 
stances attendant  on  the  decease  of  St.  Fiacc,  though 
doubtless  once  recorded,  are  not  now  forthcoming ;  the 
old  books  in  which  these  events  were  chronicled  have 
succumbed  to  the  ravages  of  time  and  violence.  The 
church  of  Sleibhte,  where  these  were  conserved,  suffered 
from  the  fury  of  native  and  foreign  foes :  with  it,  must  have 
perished  the  memorials  of  his  life  and  virtues.  We  are 
thus  left  uncertain  as  to  the  date  and  facts  connected  with 
his  career ;  the  period  of  his  decease  may  range  within 
a.  d.  510  to  520,  or  even  later.    The  place  of  his  burial 
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is  also  left  undecided,  as  there  are  contradictory  autho- 
rities, which  assign  his  church  at  Sletty,  and  the  older 
one  at  Minbeg  or  Domnach  Fiacc,  as  the  place  where  his 
ashes  rest.  The  Calendar  of  Cashel,  quoted  in  "  Tr.  Th." 
p.  185,  n.  37,  thus  records,  "  Fiacrius  filius  Fieci,  et  ambo 
quiescunt  in  Minbeag,  id  est  Sylva,  quae  est  inter  Cluain 
mor  Moedoc  et  Achadh  Abhail."  The  Martyrology  of  Ca- 
thal  M'Guire  thus  reports  :  u  Fiacrius  filius  est  Fieci  et  est 
cum  eo  simul  in  Minbeag,  nenipe  in  cella  parya  quae  est 
in  sylva  inter  Cluain  mor  Moedoc  et  Achadh  Abhail,  in 
qua  et  S.  Fiacus  jacet."  Jocelyn,  a  late  authority, 
u  Tr.  Th.,"  cap.  117,  writes  "  Slepti  sepultus  est,"  and 
the  authority  quoted  by  Sir  James  Ware  states, — "  This 
Bishop  Fiach  with  great  patience  subdued  his  sensual 
appetites  and  concupiscence,  and  finished  a  most  holy 
course  of  life  in  his  city  of  Sleibti  near  the  River 
Barrow,  in  the  White  Field,"  i.e.,  Albus  Campus,  a  false 
translation  of  Magh  Ailbhe.  In  the  41st  chapter  of  the 
Vita  quinta  by  Probus,  "  Tr.  Th.,"  p.  51,  St.  Fiacc  is  thus 
referred  to  :  "  Phiehg,  qui  postea  mirabilis  episcopus 
f actus  est  in  Themoria,  cujus  reliquiae  nunc  venerantur 
ibidem." 

In  this  passage  Probus  had  probably  before  his  mind 
the  old  name  of  the  hill,  over  the  church  of  Sletty,  which 
was  called  Temair  Mairghe,  the  Tara  of  Sliebhe  Mairghe. 
This  appears  to  be  the  only  solution  and  explanation  of  the 
language  used  by  that  writer,  and  is  a  strong  testimony 
in  favour  of  the  tradition  of  St.  Fiacc's  being  buried  in 
the  church  of  Sleibhte,  which  Probus  describes  under  its 
older,  and  perhaps  better  known  designation,  at  the  period 
in  which  he  wrote. 

The  fragmentary  details  we  have  of  the  history  of 
St.  Patrick  in  Leinster  and  of  St.  Fiacc  were  recorded 
and  written  in  the  "  Book  of  Armagh,"  from  the  dictation 
of  the  "  Anchorite"  Bishop  Aedh  of  Sleibhte,  a  kinsman 
and  successor  to  St.  Fiacc,  made  to  Seigine  the  Comarb 
of  Patrick,  whose  obit  is  recorded  in  the  "Cronicon  Scoto- 
rum,"  a.  i).  G84.  Aedli  gave  his  church  and  "  family"  to 
Patrick,  or,  in  other  words,  acknowledged  the  primacy  of 
Armagh.  "  He  left  a  bequest  with  Conchadh,  who  went 
to  Armagh,  and  Flan  Fcbhla  gave  his  cell  to  Conchadh, 
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-and  took  himself  the  Abbacy  of  Armagh,"  where  he  died, 
A.  d.  702.    ("  Adamnan,"  p.  323,  n.  a.) 

When  Fiacc  became  a  cleric  he  was  a  widower  1  and 
had  but  one  son  called  Fiacra.  He,  also,  became  a  bishop, 
and  was,  it  is  said,  consecrated  by  St.  Patrick,  an  event 
which  must  have  taken  place  at  the  very  close  of  his 
life.  Fiacra  succeeded  his  father  as  Bishop  and  Abbot 
of  Sleibhte  ;  the  details  of  his  history  have  not  reached 
us  ;  his  natale  was  celebrated  on  the  same  day  as  that 
of  his  father — viz.,  October  12th;  he  was  laid  to  rest 
in  the  same  grave.  However  this  may  be,  in  after  times 
his  relics  were  preserved  in  the  same  church,  and  per- 
haps in  the  same  shrine  with  those  of  his  father,  either 
at  Minbeag  or  at  Sleibhte.  The  contradictory  state- 
ments as  to  the  burial  place  of  Bishop  Fiacc  and  his 
son  Fiacra,  either  at  Minbeg  or,  according  to  others, 
at  Sleibhte,  may  be  reconciled  in  this  way :  Fiacc 
and  Fiacra  were  buried  in  Sleibhte  when  they  paid 
the  debt  of  nature  ;  that  their  dust  is  mingled  with, 
and  incorporated  with  the  soil  of,  that  cemetery  is 
all  but  certain.  In  the  eighth  century,  however,  it 
became  the  fashion  in  the  old  churches  to  seek  for  the 
remains  of  their  founders,  and  as  their  graves  were 
then  well  known,  all  that  had  until  then  escaped  the 
decree  of  dust  to  dust  was  placed  by  loving  and  pious 
hands  in  gorgeous  shrines  and  feretories  to  honor  God 
in  their  virtues  and  rewards,  and  to  stimulate  others  by 
their  example  to  the  practice  of  the  Christian  virtues,  of 
which  they  were  esteemed  bright  exemplars.2 

To  this  period  maybe  assigned  the  "  invention  "  and 
enshrining  of  the  relics  of  Fiacc  and  Fiacra,  which  were 
the  joint  property  of  Domnach  Fiacc  and  Sletty,  and  it  is 
remarkable  too,  that  at  this  period  the  acts  or  histories  of 
these  saints  were  collected  and  preserved.    These  disco- 


1  "  Tr.  Th."  p.  152.  cap.  xxi.  another  St.  Treno  and  the  remains  of  Bi- 

2  A.  D.  743,  the  remains  of  Trenoof  Kil-  shop  Condleadh  of  Kildare  were  taken 
delgy  were  enshrined.  In  775  the  relics  of  from  his  grave  at  Killeen  Cormac  and 
Ere  of  Slane  and  Finman  of  Clonard  were  enshrined  at  Kildare  in  799  ;  and  Ronan 
placed  in  shrines.  In  784  St.  Coemghin  mac  Berach  was  enshrined  in  800.  See 
or  Kevin  of  Glandalach  and  Molua  mac  the  judicious  remarks  of  Dr.  Reeves, 
ua  Lugedon  were  also  enshrined;  in  which  are  quite  apposite  to  this  subject. — 
789,  Bishop  Tola  of  Disert  Tola.    In  793  "  Adamnan,"  p.  313,  b.  314. 
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veries  and  enshrining  of  the  relics  of  the  saints  gave  an 
impetus  to  the  pursuit  of  hagiology,  in  which  iEngus  Cele* 
De  took  a  most  important  part  in  preserving  the  scattered 
legends  and  notices  of  the  ancient  saints  of  Erin.  This  too 
was  the  period  when '  additions  and  interpolations  were 
made  in  the  older  acts  of  St.  Patrick.  There  is  no  account 
extant  of  any  churches  dedicated  to  St.  Fiacra.  In  Ossory 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  Nore,  about  two  miles  south  of 
Kilkenny,  is  an  old  parish  called  Kilferagh  : 1  in  this  pic- 
turesque locality  is  an  ancient  cemetery ;  in  it,  not  long 
since,  were  the  ruins  of  a  small  oratory  or  Duirtech  of 
very  primitive  proportions,  about  eighteen  feet  long  by 
twelve  wide  ;  near  it  at  the  boundary  of  the  demesne 
of  Sheestown  is  St.  Fiacra's  well.  St.  Fiacra  of  Sleibhte 
is  styled  u  Fiacra  of  Cluain  Fiacra,"  a  place  not  yet  iden- 
tified. Could  this  cluain  or  retreat  be  the  place  here 
noticed  ?  The  transition  from  Cluain-Fiacra  to  Cill 
Fiacra  and  Kilferagh  is  very  feasible.  The  Bollandist,  at 
October  12,  gives  another  title,  viz.,  Fiacra  of  Aonchill,  a 
place  not  yet  identified.  This  cemetery  is  known  as 
"the  Fiacra,"  so  called  from  a  statue2  of  the  style  of  the 
13th  century,  carved  in  limestone,  representing  a  bishop 
in  pontificals;  it  is  evidently  intended  to  represent 
St.  Fiacra.    About  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  a  "  patron" 


1  In  the  List  of  the  Patron  Saints  of 
the  Churches  of  Ossory  given  in  the  "  Spi- 
cilegium  Ossoriense,  published  1874,  by 
the  Right  Rev.  Patrick  Francis  Moran, 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  from  the  MSS.  of*  Dr. 
De  Burgho,  bis  learned  predecessor  in  that 
see,  taken  from  the  MSS.  of  Dr.  James 
Felan,  Bishop  of  Ossory.  In  the  "  Decan- 
atns  of  Siller,"  (i.e.,  Shillelogher)  Kil- 
fcr.'i  is  lli  ii-  Hoi  iced  :  "  Ecclcsia  de  Kilfe- 
ragh. S.  Fiacrius,  Confr.  8  Feb."  Tho 
S.iint  <if  Feb.  Sili  w;is  Abbot  of  Congbba.il 
now  ( 'onwal  near  Letterkmny  in  Donegal. 
He  was  not  a  L'lgenian,  and  was  localised 
in  Ossory  probably  by  Dr.  Felan,  who 
appear*  to  bave  assigned  patrons  to  some 
ot'  the  old  cbiircbes  of  Ossory  when  the 
tradition  of  the  local  saint  or  patron  was 
not  discovered,  or  was  perhaps  lost,  as 
the  I.i  t-  prove  in  many  other  instances. 
The  Spicilegium  is  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  his- 


tory of  Ireland,  worthy  of  its  erudite 
editor,  the  learned  successor  of  De  Burgho, 
Phelan  and  Rothe,  illustrious  names  in 
the  see  of  Ossory. 

2  This  ancient  statue,  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  placed  in  a  horizontal  position, 
is  of  the  same  age  and  style  as  the  tomb  of 
Bishop  Le  Ledred  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Ca- 
nice's  church  in  Kilkenny ;  the  style  is 
much  more  free  and  bold.  Vide  the  "  His- 
tory of  St.  Canice's  Cathedral,"  by  the  Rev. 
James  Graves  and  J.  G.  A.  Prim.  The  head 
of  this  figure  was  knocked  off  it  is  said 
in  1798,  by  some  of  the  North  Cork 
Militia,  and  lost  from  a  boat  in  the  river 
Nore  as  they  were  carrying  it  away. 
The  old  church  of  Sheestown  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Patrick :  and  near  the  high  road 
to  Kilkenny  adjoining  Kilferagh  are  what 
were  believed  to  be  the  marks  of  his  feet 
on  a  rock  which  was  called  "  Cisceam 
Padraig,"  i.e.,  St.  Patrick's  footsteps. 
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of  October,  which  identifies  this  church  with  Fiacra1  the  son 
of  Fiacc  of  Sletty.  There  are  traditions  of  a  monastery 
having  been  formerly  here  ;  Archdall's  66  Monasticon " 
has  a  very  meagre  account  of  the  place.  In  the  "  Ca- 
lendar of  Documents  relating  to  Ireland,  1171-1251," 
there  is  a  record  of  an  Inspeximus  made  April  13,  1320, 
of  the  possessions  of  the  see  of  Dublin  confirmed  by  King 
John,  inter  alia,  u  The  lands  of  Kilfechre  in  Ossory, 
which  King  D.  (Domhnall,  King  of  Ossory,  the  founder  of 


1  Another  Fiacra,  not  the  son  of  Bishop 
Fiacc,  and  of  a  later  period,  was  Abbot 
of  Erard  in  Idrone  West,  in  the  Co. 
Kilkenny.  The  place  is  now  known  as 
Ullard  where  are  extant  some  very  ancient 
stone  crosses  ;  one  of  them  was  removed 
to  the  B.  C.  church  at  Graigue-na-ma- 
nagh  by  a  former  parish  priest,  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Braughal,  who  left  his  parish 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  died  in 
Monte  Casino  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  St. 
Fiacre's  well  is  at  Ullard  where  a  "  pa- 
tron" used  be  held  on  the  4th  of  March, 
though  the  "  Martyrology  of  Dunegal" 
gives  his  natale  on  the  2nd  of  May  "  Fi- 
acra of  Erard  in  Ui  Drona."  This  Fiacra 
was  a  Lagenian  and  a  monk  of  the 
abbey  of  Bangor  under  its  founder  St. 
Comghall,  to  whom  Fiacra  gave  the  viati- 
cum on  his  death-bed,  having  come  for  that 
purpose  from  his  church  in  Idrone.  ("  Fle- 
ming's Collectanea,"  p.  310,  cap.  49.)  After 
his  decease  he  returned  and  carried  away 
St.  Comghall's  arm  as  a  relic  to  Leinster 
in  a  "  sceata"  or  satchel  in  which  was  the 
liber  baptismalis.  He  stayed  in  the  house 
of  Aedh,  the  r3gulus  of  Idrone,  who  had 
a  son  just  then  born  to  him  ;  St.  Fiacra  was 
asked  to  baptize  him,  and  on  taking  out  his 
ordo  baptismalis  from  the  "sceata"  the 
arm  of  St.  Comghall  flew  up  into  the  air 
and  fell  back  into  the  earth.  Aedh  gave 
that  spot  where  the  relic  was  buried  for  a 
church  site  to  Fiacra ;  this  is  probably  the 
church  of  Erard. 

"  Transacto  jam  multo  tempore  post 
obitum  sancti  patris  Comgelli,  supradictus 
Sanctus  Fiacrius  venit  ad  monasterium 
Bennchor,  et  elevatis  de  sepulcro  honori- 
fice  Sancti  Comgalli  reliquiis,  elegit  S. 
Fiacra  brachium  Sancti  Comgalli  portavit- 
que  ad  fines  Lageniensium,  suam  scilicet 
provinciam."  Cap.  50,  p.  313,  a,  "  Fle- 
ming's Collectanea." 

Near  Ullard  is  another  very  ancient 
church,  cemetery,  and  holy  well,  Acadh 
Chaillten,  i.  e.  the  field  of  Cailtan  pro- 
4th  ser.,  vol.  hi. 


nounced  Auchailtan,  in  the  territory 
called  Ui  Eeithe  :  there  were  stone  crosses 
here  also.  One  was  removed  to  Graigue 
na  managh  at  the  same  time  that  Ullard 
was  despoiled.  Bairfionn  was  a  monk  in 
this  church ;  at  the  8th  of  November  the 
"  Mart.Dungal."  has"  Bairfionn  son  of  Aedh 
of  Achadh  Cailltean  in  the  Ui  Drona  west  of 
the  Berbha  in  Ui  Beithe  to  the  south  of 
Leithglinn.  He  is  of  the  race  of  Eochaidh 
Finn-Fuath-Airt,  from  whom  is  Brighit" 
Bairfion  was  undoubtedly  the  child  that  was 
born  to  Aedh  when  St.  Fiacra  came  to  his 
house,  whom  he  baptized  as  above  describ- 
ed. We  may  suppose  that  Bairfion  became 
his  "  daltha"  and  finally  a  cleric,  as  did  also 
his  brothers.  He  settled  at  this  church, 
which  not  unlikely  has  its  name  from  Cail- 
tan, an  earlier  recluse,  who  perhaps  is  the 
same  as  Cailtan,  who  became  a  monk  un- 
der St.  Columba  at  Hy.  "Adamnan," 
lib.  1,  cap.  31 ;  Beeves,  p.  60.  A  patron  used 
to  be  held  at  Auchailtan  in  March,  some  day 
of  which  may  be  the  natale  of  the  Colum  - 
bian  Cailtan. 

The  Felire  of  JEengus  at  February  8th 
has  a  very  confused  gloss  on  Fiacra  of 
Congbhail  (Conwal.) 

"FiAchpA  bA  pep  peppt>A,  Abb  if\A]VOA 
Amp  a.  The  first  gloss  is  "  .1.  congbAib 
gLUToe  punLi^e  .1.  nomen  a|a  1mr  1pApt>A 
(a  nomine  AbAf)  no  ceAbb  m  tub  "OponA 
iU,A"iprib.  ocur  mocbobmog  cluaiia 
ipAipt>  m  hoc  t)ie  tncicup."  "From 
Congbail  [Conwal]  of  Glenswilly  is  a  name 
for  Inis,  Irarda  i.  e.  from  the  name  of  an 
abbot  [Irard]  or  a  cill  in  Ui  Drona  in 
Leinster.  And  Mocholmog  of  Cluain 
Iraird  in  hoc  die  dicitur."  The  second  gloss 
refers  to  Fiacra  of  Erard  :  "  "FiAchpA  bA 
•pep  peppt>A,  Ab  ipA.pt>  AmpA  .1.  in  Apt) 
ha  Spinche  ah  ib  "OponA."  "  Fiacra 
was  a  great  man,  abbot  of  famous  Irard, 
i.  e.  in  Aid  na  Sruthe  in  Ui  Drona."  Ard  na 
Sruthe, *. e.  "the Height  of  the  Sage"  is 
here  given  as  an  alias  for  Erard  or  Ullard  in 
Idrone. 
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Jerpoint)  granted  with  the  consent  of  the  King  "  (John) 
to  the  see  of  Dublin.  The  remains  of  a  monastic  cashel 
situated  on  the  rising  ground  abov6  the  old  Duirtech 
are  still  well  preserved;  a  stone  arch1  entrance  with 
inclined  jambs  remains  in  good  preservation  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  cashel,  the  walls  or  septum  of  which  are  in 
some  parts  well  defined  and  preserved,  and  the  whole 
place  has  an  air  of  very  great  antiquity,  reaching  back 
to  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  Lapse  of  time  and  the 
passing  away  of  the  old  inhabitants  have  obliterated  the 
few  remaining  vestiges  of  the  old  legends ;  the  cemetery 
is  no  longer  used  for  interments  :  the  "  patron"  fallen  into 
desuetude  and  forgotten  within  not  many  years  ;  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  cashel  is  neglected  and  unknown, 
and  its  history  is  involved  in  as  deep  oblivion  as  that  of 
the  forest-covered  cities  and  ruins  of  Central  America. 

In  the  ninth  century  Sletty  must  have  been  rich  in 
valuable  shrines  and  reliquaries.  When  in  819,  the  island 
churches  in  Wexford  Haven  were  pillaged  by  the  "  gen- 
tiles," the  shrines  of  Mocatoc,  Augustin,  and  other  Pa- 
trician Missionaries  were  translated  hither,  being  then 
from  its  inland  position  considered  less  exposed  to  the 
violence  of  the  Danish  invaders.  In  862  Brocan,  son  of 
Consuadh,  Abbot  of  Sleibhte,  died ;  and,  in  864  the  men 
of  Ossory  laid  waste  the  church  of  Sleibhte,  and  those  at 
Struthair  Gruaire  (Shrule),  and  Achadh  Arglais.  After 
these  devastations  Sletty  never  recovered  its  pristine  state ; 
the  last  reference  to  it  is  1055,  in  which  year  Maelbrighe 
O'Maelruain,  deacon  of  Sleibhte,  died.  The  neighbouring 
churches,  Glcnuissin,  Desert  Diarmiad,  and  others  grew 
u])  around  the  primary  foundation,  creating  new  interests 
and  sympathies.    The  episcopal  see  of  Sleibhte2  was  long 


1  An  arched  door  or  pate  similar  to 
that  at  KiliVnigh  is  still  extant  in  a 
rath  near  Listeria)  in  tlio  Co.  Kilkenny; 
another  arched  entrance  to  the  square 
cashel  or  rath  at  Ballyknock  near  Pos- 
bercon,  Co.  Kilkenny,  appears  to  he  of 

the  s;iiii«'  type  rmd  ;igr«  of  this  at  Kilfc- 
ragh. —  Vide  Vol.  1,  1st  series  of  the 
<:  Transactions,  Kilkenny  A.  S.,"  p.  24, 
where  it  is  described  hy  the  Rev.  Philip 
CJanon  Moore,  now  P.  P.  of  Johnstown. 


2  Sleibhte,  i.  e.,  the  mountains,  is  now 
Sleatty  or  Sletty,  a  small  parish,  situated 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Barrow,  about 
one  mile  to  north-west  of  Carlow.  At  this 
place,  the  highest  and  most  eastern  of  the 
Slieve  Mairghe  Hills'  verges  on  the  river, 
and  recedes  westwards  on  the  north  and 
south.  The  hills  on  the  north  of  Sleatty 
were  called  Druim  Gablai,  or  the  ridge  of 
the  Ui  Gabhla,  as  before  described.  Cuil 
Maighe  is  a  name  that  is  not  now  to  be 
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merged  into  that  of  Leithglin,1  of  which  St.  Laserian, 
who  died  A.  d.  639  or  640,  was  the  founder,  through  the 
influence  and  material  aid  of  Murchard  Mac  Gorman, 
King  of  Hy  Bairrche,  who  was  the  great  grand-nephew 
of  St.  Fiacc.  Thus  vanished  the  ancient  memories  of 
Sleibhte ;  every  vestige  of  its  grandeur  has  long  since 
passed  away,  it  is  now  all  but  a  solitary  and  nameless 
waste. 

Appendix  I. — The  Territories  of  the  Hy  Bairrche. 

"  The  divisions  of  the  Ui  Bairrche2  in  Leinster  are 
these,  to  wit,  Cluain  Conaire,  and  Cill  Ausaille,  and  of 
them  p.  e.  belonging  to  them]  is  the  Craebh,  i.  e.  the 
Caill  [wood]  Baincheda ;  of  them  is  the  Caillin  of  the 
Craebhancita,  who  occupied  the  church  [i.  e.  Cill  Auxaille], 
and  these  are  two  (sic)  tribes  at  the  Cill,  to  wit,  Ui  Laid- 


f  ound  in  the  local  nomenclature.  It  is  de- 
scriptive of  the  site  of  Sletty,  meaning 
the  corner  or  angle  of  the  plain,  i.  e., 
"  Cuil  Maighe  Fine,"  a  designation  pre- 
served in  Magheney,  on  the  Barrow,  north 
of  Sletty,  i.  e.,  the  angle  or  corner  of  the 
plain  of  the  "Fine"  or  "tribes,"  one  of 
the  names  of  the  Ui  Gahhla.  This  angle 
or  corner  lies  at  the  northern  hase  of  Clogh 
Grennan  Hill,  under  which  Sleatty  is  situ- 
ated. This  hill  was  Temar  Mairghe,  where 
Fin  Mac  Cumhal  was  horn,  and  fostered 
by  his  aunt,  Bohall  Bendrond,  "  the  Drui- 
dess,"  the  wife  of  Fiachul,  son  of  Cu- 
chain,  or  Cucend,  of  Temair  Mairghe. 
("  Leabhair  na  Uidhre,"  fol.  416.)  We 
have  a  reminiscence  of  his  son  Uissin,  or 
Ossian,  the  bard,  in  the  name  of  a  remark- 
able ravine,  on  the  east  side  of  this  hill, 
viz.,  Glen  Uissin.  A  monastery  formerly 
nourished  here  ;  it  is  now  called  Killeshin. 
A  holy  well  called  Tubber  Fiec,  now 
dried  up,  and  a  small  cemetery,  in  which 
are  the  crumbling  walls  of  a  medioeval 
church,  of  small  proportions,  and  two 
plain,  but  very  ancient,  granite  crosses 
— these  are  the  lone  and  solitary  witnesses 
of  the  former  splendour  and  importance 
of  the  monastery  and  church  of  Sleibhte. 
Dr.  Walter  Skelton,  R.  C.  Dean  of  Leith- 
glin, and  Hector  of  St.  Peter's,  in  Dublin, 
was  educated  in  the  Irish  College  at 
Paris,  and  ordained  by  Dr.  James  Phe- 
lan,  Bishop  of  Ossory :  he  was  the  instruc- 
tor of  the  celebrated  Irish  antiquary, 


Charles  0' Connor,  of  Ballinagar,  who  came 
to  Dublin,  in  1727,  to  study  under  this 
distinguished  scholar.  Dr.  Skelton  died 
in  Bridge-street,  October  31,  1737,  and 
was  buried  with  his  ancestors  in  the 
church  of  St,  Fiacc,  at  Sletty. — "  Gil- 
bert's History  of  Dublin,"  Vol.  iii.,  p.  335. 

1  A  monastery  was  extant  before  the 
period  of  St.  Laiserian,  at  old  Leigh- 
lin,  Leithglin,  i.e.,  the  Glen  of  the  Grey 
Person  or  Colour.  St.  Gobban  Fionn 
presided  over  a  large  community  of 
monks  there,  and  retired  from  the 
charge  in  favour  of  St.  Laiserian ;  he 
went  to  Teach  Scuthin  in  Ossory,  situ- 
ated in  a  glen  south-west  of  Leithglin. 
After  some  time  he  left  that  retreat 
for  Cill-Lamraighe  (Killamorey),  in  Ui 
Caithrenn  in  the  West  of  Ossory.  He 
died  a.  d.  639,  Dec.  6,  at  Doire  Eidh- 
nech  or  Doire  na  Flan  near  Killinaule, 
where  his  tombstone  was  extant  up  to  thirty 
years  ago  ;  it  was  broken  up  by  the  "  Pa- 
latines" of  New  Birmingham. 

2  "  ice  jvatia  .h.mbAipce  tAbAipub  .1. 
CluA-m  ConAipe  ec  CeAtL  Ausatle,  ec 
(Af  •001b  An  cnAob  .1.  An  CaiLL  bAm- 
ceAUA,  no  Afooib  An  CAiU/in  m  CpAe- 
bAnciCA).  Con  ^AbAn  citb,  ec  acaid 
•01  Tpne  a  5  An  citb  .1.  h.  tAi'o^Ain,  ec.  h. 
Caij~i,  ec,  h.  "Ouibcibbme,  ec  at1  "01b.  h. 
tTlA'OAi'o  (no  .h.  mACAro),tA  huib  eneAC 
glAir  mA-151,  ec  Af  teo  o  Ach  Unuif- 
ceAn,  pir  An  ac  icciU,  Coj\bnACAn." 

— "  Mac  Firbis,"  p.  216. 
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ghen  and  Ui  Caisi  and  Ui  Dubhcilline,1  and  of  them  are 
the  Ui  Madaidh,  or  Ui  Mathaidh,  in  Ui  Enechglais 
of  the  plain,  and  to  them  belongs  from  Ath  Truisten  to 
the  ford  at  Cill  Corbnatan."  M'Firbis,  p.  216  (Mar- 
quis of  Drogheda's  copy.)  This  ancient  topographical 
fragment  describes  the  places  where  some  branches  of  the 
Hy  Bairrche  settled,  when  they  were  driven  into  exile 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  Hy  Kinselagh ;  their  ori- 
ginal settlement  was  on  both  sides  of  the  Kiver  Bar- 
row, and  at  Moyacom  on  the  Slaney.  After  their 
expulsion  by  the  descendants  of  Enna  Cinselagh,  who 
appear  to  have  encroached  on  their  territory,  they 
settled  at  Cloncurry  in  the  north  of  Kildare,  where 
Ninine  alias  Manchan,  i.  e.,  the  little  monk,  the  son 
of  Dubhtach,  founded  a  monastery  on  his  return 
from  Britain.  Some  others  of  them  settled  in  the 
vicinity  of  Naas,  at  Cill  Ausaille,  now  Killossy,  pro- 
nounced Killoshee,  situated  in  or  near  a  celebrated  forest 
the  Craebh  Baincheda,  where  a  female  recluse  of  their 
family,  a  "  caillin"  or  nun  whose  name  was  Colunnat  or 
Columnatan2  lived,  toward  the  close  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury (Boromha,  H.  2,  18,  fol.  127).  Three  other  tribes 
were  located  at  Cill,  i.  e.  Cill  Corban  or  Corbnatan,  or  as  it 
is  otherwise  called  Cill  Nais,  which  is  now  represented  by 
Kill,  near  Naas  in  the  Co.  Kildare.  Another  branch  settled 
in  the  Dalmatti  territory  in  the  Ui  Eneghlais  "  of  the 
plain,"  L  e.  Magh  Fene  on  the  River  Griese,  south  of  Mul- 
laghmast.  In  a  reference  to  the  Dalmatti,  in  the  Book  of 
Leinster,  H.  2,  18,  fol.  208  b.  1,  the  River  Buais  is  named 
in  connexion  with  the  Cumar  na  dtri  Uisce,  i.  e.,  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  rivers  Nore,  Barrow  and  Suir,  and  the  reference 
in  M'Firbis  appears  to  identify  the  Glais  Chrice  with  the 
Buais,  which  was  probably  the  oldest  form  of  its  name.  The 
Book  of  Lecan,fol.  196,  b,  gives  a  list  of  the  saints  of  theHy 
Bairrche  commencing  with  "  Tighernach  of  Cluain  Eois,2 


1  Thr;  Martyrology  of  Donegal  has,  at 
November  24,  a  St.  Colman  Duibhcuil- 
lenn  of  Beallach  Chonglaia  is  Leinster 

(Ualtinglass.)     Query,  was  lie  of  tlie  Ily 

Bairrcihe  Ui  Duibhcuillin  ? 

2  "  They  (St.  Moling,  &:<:.)  advanced  to 
Aih-Laegnaire,  the  place  whew-  Labraidh 
Jjongsech  was  bora.    It  was  there  Moling 


said,  '  Who  is  in  that  place  whero  wo  hear 
the  bell?'  It  was  the  nun  Columnat 
said  to  him,  'Alas!  verily,  cleric,  methinks 
it  is  fear  that  has  confounded  thee.  That 
is  Cill  Usaille,'  said  the  nun.  Moling  asked, 
'  what  large  pinnacled  house  is  that  we  see 
in  the  square  ?'  '  Cill  dara  is  that,  said  the 
nun.'  "    Boromha,  fol.  139,  H.  218. 
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Fiacc  and  Fiacra  in  Sleibhte,  Mac  Tail  of  Cill-Cuillinn, 
Mac  Cuil  of  Mann,  Fiacra  Goll,  and  Emine  of  Letha  and 
Diarmiad  Mac  Sibhair  mic  Dalian,  Modioc  of  Glen 
Uisean,  and  other  saints."1  Most  of  these  saints  have  been 
referred  to  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  two  of  them,  how- 
ever, demand  a  more  detailed  notice,  viz.,  "  Emine  of 
Letha,"  and  Mac  Cuil  Bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Mann.  The 
former  maybe  considered  identical  with  Emine  the  grand- 
son of  Ninine  who  was  despatched  with  Muirghen,  the  son 
of  Shencan  Torpeist  to  Letha  to  discover  the  "  Cuilmean," 
in  which  the  history  of  the  Tain  or  cattle  spoil  of  Cual- 


1  momn^  tlLvo  V  ec  tnontn^  toe  a 
hepne  Afi  ctn-p  po^LuAif  Af  Acap  "Fen 
1  at)  '1*  "Oo^um  eriA  mc  piog  Wi<;eAn 
T)oib,  'oo^m'o  eocTiAit)  piriAt)  x>o  tlL- 
CAib  cpe  ^Aoi  AmAUAij\  -cobec  X)o 
utcAib  be  Ui^eA-pnAcVi  CttiAflA  heotnf 

UAn5At)A]A  AITOeAf  A  bAipilb  UA1]A  b|AA- 
CA1]A  ACAfA  "OOlb  e,  CC  ^Om  At)  A|\  AT,  ^Aob 

■pn  UAI1115  Ui^A-ptiAC  Leo  Ay  t-Ai^mb. 
ec  yoy  Afi  "FocAii  Ui^epntnz;  m  Aip- 
giAitAib  .1.  "OeAlbfAoe  -ingeAn  Gocwo 
mc  CpmcAin  mc  Vecc  mc,  "OeA^A  TDui- 
pn  mc  Roca'oa  mic  CoLLa  "oa  Cpioc 

Am  ACA1|A.      OC    Af    ley    CAtl^A-OAf.  riA 

montng  Af.  on  eAcbcpAfin,  11  ai  p  Ay  a]aa 
ioticinb  t»o  bA"OA|A  A|\  ^urn  mec  piog  Lai- 
geATi  -001b.  M'Firbis,  p.  219.  M'Firbis, 
D.  C.  p.  216. 

"  The  Monachs  of  Ulster,  also ,  and  the 
Monachs  of  Loch-Erne.  The  reason  why 
they  left  their  own  country  was,  for  hav- 
ing mortally  wounded  Enna.  Eochaid 
Gunad  solicited  the  Ulstermen,  through 
his  mother's  relationship,  she  being  from 
Ulster.  With  Tigernach  of  Clones  they 
came  from  the  south  from  Leinster,  for  he 
was  an  uncle  of  theirs ;  and  perhaps  it 
was  on  account  of  this  relationship  that 
Tigernach  came  with  them  out  of  Leinster. 
And  the  cause  of  Tighernach  being  in 
Airghiall,  moreover,  was  :  i.e.  Dealbroach, 
daughter  of  Eochaidh,  son  of  Crimthann, 
son  of  Fiacc,  son  of  Dega  Duirn,  son  of 
Eochaid,  son  of  Colla  Da  Crioch,  was  his 
mother.  And  it  was  with  him  the  Mo- 
nachs went  on  that  journey ;  because  it 
was  under  his  protection  they  were  after 
they  had  killed  the  son  of  the  Fang  of 
Leinster." 

These  Monachs  of  Ulster  settled  in 
Monaghan  and  Fermanagh,  to  which 
they  gave  their  name.  Another  branch 
settled  inConnaught,  in  BaUintober  North, 


at  Cinel  dobhta,  and  in  Down,  where 
they  were  known  as  the  Cinel  Bredach. 
Vide,  "  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Down, 
and  Connor,"  I.  A.  S.  Another  portion 
of  them  settled  in  the  territory  of  the  Hy 
Crimthannan,  now  the  Barony  of  East 
Maryborough,  Queen's  Co  ;  they  became 
there  an  influential  family.  There  are 
many  references  to  them  in  the  "  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters,"  where  they  are 
called  Ua  Maonaigh,  now  "  Mooney," 
"  Mainey,"  and  "  Meaney."  There  are 
two  respectable  families  of  name  of 
Mooney,  one  near  Athlone  in  Westmeath, 
and  the  other  at  Lemanaghan  now  repre- 
sented by  Bobert  J.  E.  Mooney,  Esq., 
D.  L.,  of  the  Doon,  who  is  the  Chief  of 
his  name  and  the  representative  of  the 
Ui  Maenaigh  of  Ui  Crimthanann.  Vide, 
"  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  A.D.  1493, 
n.  In  the  same  authority,  the  following  en- 
tries occur :  A.D.  1523  "  John  O'Maenaigh, 
who  was  parson  of  Geshill,and  a  chorister  at 
Xildare,  a  clergyman  of  the  greatest  name 
and  renown  in  the  upper  part  of  Lein- 
ster died."  A.  D.  1233  "Mael  IsaO'Meany, 
a  noble  priest,  who  was  wont  to  sing  his 
psalter  every  day  except  Sunday  (died)." 

"  Hy  Bairrche,  included  the  Barony  of 
Slieve  Mairgy,  with  a  small  portion  of 
Ballyadams  in  the  Queen's  Co.  (qiiery, 
was  this  place  called  from  Baile  Abbain  or 
Kill-abban,  situated  there  ?)  and  the  barony 
of  West  Idrone  with  the  parish  of  Kil- 
macahill  in  the  Co.  Kilkenny.  Some 
small  territories  about  Carlow  belonged 
to  this  race,  who  were  located  between  the 
Ui  Muredaigh  on  the  noi'th-east  and 
Idrone  on  the  south-east,  Ui  Duach  in 
Ossory  on  the  west  with  the  Hv  Cinnse- 
lach  on  the  east."  Vide,  "  Book  of  Bights," 
p.  212,  &c. 
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gne  was  preserved,  which  "  Ninine  the  Sai"  had  long  be- 
fore carried  with  him  to  Letha.  Ninine,  as  has  been  said 
in  a  preceding'  chapter,  was  the  son  of  Dubhtach  ;  Shencan 
the  father  of  Muirghen  was  his  grand-nephew,  and  the 
association  of  Emine  the  grandson  of  Ninine  with  Muir- 
ghen in  this  quest  for  the  lost  Tain  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  what  is  already  known  of  their  history.  It  is  very 
probable  that  a  daughter  of  Moninde  or  Ninine,  or 
under  his  other  alias  Manchan,  was  married  to  some 
Chieftain  of  the  Hy  Bairrche,  probably  of  the  branch 
which  was  settled  at  Cluain-conaire,  and  in  this  way, — 
"  Emine  of  Letha,"  or  Armorica,  thus  styled  from  his 
travels  to  that  country  and  his  sojourn  there  in  search  of 
the  Cuihnenn,  was  considered  a  saint  of  the  Hy  Bairrche, 
and  maternally  a  grandson  of  Moninde,  the  son  of  Dubh- 
tach mac  Ui  Lugair.  The  Life  of  Ninine  (i.  e.  Moninde), 
quoted  by  Ussher,  states  that  he  got  a  grant  of  a  church 
site  in  Cluain  Coner  from  the  king  of  that  territory,  who 
may  have  been,  for  aught  we  know,  his  father-in-law. 

The  history  of  Mac  Guil  or  Mac  Cuil 1  is  given  in  the 
"  Tripartite"  (Egerton,  Trans,  p.  479).  Premising  that 
he  is  claimed  by  some,  ancient  authorities  as  a  Dalaradian 
by  descent,  however  this  may  be,  he  was  born  in  the 
Dal-Araidhe  territory,  though  not  necessarily  of  that 
tribe,  for  some  of  the  Hy  Bairrche  were  located 
in  the  northern  part  of  that  region,  near  the  town  of 
Holy  wood,  on  the  south  side  of  Loch  Laoi,  or  Belfast 
Loch.  The  "  Tripartite  "  thus  speaks  of  him, — "  There 
was  a  certain  wicked  man  in  the  country  of  Uladh,  L  e., 
Magh-Inis,  at  that  time ;  an  impious  man,  and  a  son  of 
death,  /'.  e.  Mac  Cuill,  who  was  plundering  and  killing 
the  people.  On  one  occasion  Patrick  and  his  companions 
passed  by  him  a  certain  day,  and  he  desired  to  kill 
Patrick.    This  is  what  he  said  to  his  followers  : — "  Be- 


1  Thia  Baintj  whose  natale  is  April  25, 
La  called  Mac  Fail,  M'Ghiil,  Maccaldus, 
Maclif.li us,  and  bfaughold,  the  name 
by  which  he  la  best  known  in  Mann. 
The  3rd,  4th  5th  and  Gtli  lives  in  the 
"Trias  Thaumatuxga "  give  his  his- 
tory. His  memory  was  held  in  vene- 
ration in  Ireland;  a  church  at  Clonsilla 


near  Duhlin  was  dedicated  to  him ;  his 
principal  church  in  the  Isle  of  Man  was 
near  llamsey,  which  is  situated  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Maughold.  He  was  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  Mann  circa  498.  He 
is  called  Macutus  in  the  story  told  of 
him  in  the  "  Cronicon  Mannia),"  A.  D.. 
1135,  p.  17. 
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hold  the  Tailcenn  andfalse  prophet,  who  is  deceiving  every 
one ;  let  us  arise  and  make  an  attack  on  him,  to  see  if 
perhaps  his  God  will  assist  him."  This  is  what  they 
planned  afterwards :  to  bring  one  of  their  people  on  a  bier 
as  if  dead,  to  be  resuscitated  by  Patrick,  and  to  deceive 
Patrick,  and  they  threw  a  cover  over  his  body,  and  over 
his  face.  '  Cure,'  said  they  to  Patrick,  '  our  companion 
for  us,  and  beseech  your  God  to  awake  him  from  death.' 
i  My  Debroth,'  said  Patrick,  <  I  would  not  wonder  if  he 
were  dead.'  Garban  was  the  man's  name,  and  it  is  of 
him  Patrick  said  1  The  covering  of  Garbhan  shall  be  the 
covering  of  a  dead  body ;  but  I  will  tell  you  more,  it  is 
Garban  who  will  be  under  it.'  His  friends  removed  the 
covering  from  his  face,  so  that  they  found  it  so.  They 
then  became  silent,  and  then  after  a  while  they  said, 
'  Truly  this  is  a  man  of  God.'  They  all  believed  at 
once ;  Mac  Cuill  believed  also,  and  by  the  command  of 
Patrick,  he  went  on  sea  in  a  cot  of  one  hide.1  Garban 
was  awakened  from  death  through  the  prayers  of  Patrick 
Mac  Cuill,  however,  went  on  that  very  day  on  sea, 
and  his  right  hand  towards  Magh-Inis,  until  he  reached 
Manaan ;  and  he  found  two  venerable  persons  before  him 
on  the  island.  It  was  they  who  preached  the  Word  of 
God  in  Manaan,  and  it  is  through  their  teaching  that  the 
people  of  the  island  believed,  and  were  baptized.  Their 
names  are  Coninnri  and  Romael.  When  these  men  saw 
Mac  Cuill  in  his  cot  they  took  him  off  the  sea ;  they  re- 
ceived him  kindly,  and  he  learned  the  Divine  knoAvledge 
with  them,  and  spent  his  whole  time  with  them,  until  he 
got  the  episcopacy  of  the  place  after  them.  This  is  Mac 
Cuill  of  Mann,  a  famous  Bishop  and  Abbot.  May  his  holy 
favour  assist  us."  He  was  Bishop  of  Mann  for  fifty-six 
years,  and  died  the  25th  of  April,  a.d.  554. 


1  In  the  "  Scholia,"  on  the  Judgment  stance  may  be  adduced  in  the  penance 

of  Dubhtach  Mac  Ui  Lugair    quoted  imposed  by  St.  Finnian  of  Clonard  on  the 

from  the  Brehon  Law  Tract  in  part  5  of  sons  of  TJi  Chorra,  who  were  ordered 

this  series,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  pe-  to  go  on  the  sea  in  "  a  Cuirrec  of  three 

nalty  imposed  by  St.  Patrick  on  Maguil  hides,"  to  attone  for  their  acts  of  violence 

"Whenever  'eric  fine,'  is  not  obtained  against  certain  churches  and  holy  persons, 

for  his  intentional  crimes,  and  placed  on  Vide,  "  0'  Curry  Lectures  on  the  Manu- 

the  sea  for  his  ignorant  crime  and  un-  script  Material  of  Irish  History,"  Vol.  I. 

lawful  obstructions,  &c."    Another  in-  p.  289. 
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The  Kings  of  the  Hy  Bairrche. 

The  progenitor  of  this  tribe  was  Daire  Barrach,  the 
second  son  of  Cathair  Mor,  King  of  Leinster,  and  sub- 
sequently King  of  Ireland  for  one  year,  having  fallen  by 
the  hand  of  his  successor,  Conn  Ced  Cathach  K.  I.,  A.  d. 
177-212.  Dun  Aillhm,  now  Cnoc  Aulin,  near  Old  Kil- 
cullen,  the  ancient  fortress  of  the  Kings  of  Leins- 
ter,  was  the  residence  of  Daire  before  his  sword 
lands  were  given  him  by  his  father,  Cathair  Mor. 
In  this  fortress,  Eoghan  Mor,  the  King  of  Munster,  the 
contemporary  and  antagonist  of  the  monarch  Con,  was 
fostered  by  Daire  Barrach,  whose  daltha  or  pupil  he 
was.  Three  of  the  sons  of  Daire  are  named  in  the 
genealogies,  viz.,  Fiach,  Muiridach  Snithe,  and  Eoch- 
aidh,  whose  descendants  were  engaged  in  conflicts 
with  the  descendants  of  Eochu  Cinnselach :  being 
defeated  and  outnumbered,  they  were  expelled  from 
their  homes  to  make  way  for  the  families  of  their  con- 
querors. Exiled  from  Leinster,  they  settled  in  various 
parts  of  Ulster;  in  Oirghialla  and  Ulladh.  In  the 
former  territory,  Cairpre,  fifth  in  descent  from  Eochaidh, 
son  of  Daire,  married  Dealbraich,  the  daughter  of  Eoch- 
aidh  Grundat,  King  of  Oirghialla,  of  the  race  of  Colla  da 
Crioch.  The  son  of  Cairpre  and  Dealbraich  was  Tigher- 
nach,  Abbot  and  Bishop  of  Cluain  Eois,  now  Clones,  in 
the  Co.  Monaghan  ;  he  died  April  4th,  a.  d.  544.'  Of 
another  branch  of  the  descendants  of  Eochaid  Mac  Daire 
descends  Maeldobarcu,  Bishop  and  Abbot  of  Kildare,  who 
died  February  19,  a.  d.  707;  his  brother  was  Cronan 
Eighnaidh,  or  Cuaran  Sapiens.  The  genealogy  of  the 
descendants  of  Muiredach  Snithe  are  given  in  the  Book 
of  Lecan,  fol.  107  b;  but  it  contains  no  name  of  histori- 
cal interest. 


i  The  Scholia  in  the  "LebarBrecc, ''p.  8.5, 
at  April  4,  on  Tighernach.  "  Derbfraich, 
however,  daughter  of  Kehaid,  son  of  Crim- 
thann,  King  of  Oriel,  of  Rath  Mor,  over 
Clodhar  (was)  his  mother.    Xow  Cairpre 

bore  him  under  cover  to  Ealdare.  He  came 
into  the  gue  t-house.  Bridget  beheld  a 
watch  of  angels  over  head,  and  she  asked 


who  was  tbcre.  '  One  young  man  (is)  there,' 
quoth  the  servant.  '  Look  thou  still,'  quoth. 
Pridget.  Then  he  looked.  '  There  is,  in 
sooth,'  quoth  he,  '  a  little  babe  in  the  young 
man's  bosom.'  '  Good  is  the  babe,'  quoth 
Bridget.  Bridget  comes  into  the  guest- 
bouse  and  baptizes  the  child,  and  Bridget 
holds  him  at  his  baptism." 
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The  eldest  son  Fiach,  was  the  father  of  Braccan, 
Brian  and  Monach  ;  the  sons  of  Braccan  were  Ere,  and 
Oilill  Mor,  whose  descendants  were  also  implicated  in 
these  internecine  feuds  with  their  co-relatives,  the  Hy 
Cinnselagh,  by  whom  they  were  defeated  and  driven 
into  exile.  Cairpre  File,  "the  Poet,"  son  of  Oilill 
Mor,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Ui  Cairpre  of  Maghrein 
in  Breifni  (Leitrim),  and  of  Fanat  in  Tirconaill  (Done- 
gal), of  the  latter  branch,  that  is,  of  Fanat,  Eithne,1  fourth 
in  descent  from  Cairpre,  the  Poet,  was  the  wife  of  Felim- 
idh,  and  the  mother  of  St.  Columba,  or  Columcille, 
born  December  7,  a.  d.  521,  died  June  9th,  587.  His 
father,  Felimidh,  was  grandson  of  Conal  Grulbin,  son  of 
Nial  of  the  nine  hostages  [K.I.,  a.  d.  379-405.]  The 
second  son  of  Oilill  Mor  was  Nos,  or  Nae,  from  whom 


1  Eithne  the  mother  of  St.Columha,thoxigh 
descended  of  the  Corpraighe  of  Leinster, 
according  to  the  old  Irish  life  of  that 
saint,  was  probably  horn  in  the  territory 
of  Fanat,  in  Donegal,  where  some  of  her 
family  were  then  living,  heing  descended 
of  the  Hy  Bairrche  exiles,  who  settled 
there.  They  were  also  styled  "  The  Cor- 
praighe of  Fanat."  Another  name  for 
Eithne  was  Derhind  Beolatha  "  of  the 
large  month."  Vide  "  Adamnan,"  pp.  8, 
163,  164,  246;  where  her  Leinster  ex- 
traction is  noticed.  Ernan,  her  brother, 
was  a  Columbian  monk,  and  Abbot  of  the 
Island  of  Ilinba  (Elachnave,  one  of  the 
Garveloch  isles,  north-west  of  Scarba  ?) 
"  Adamnan,"  p.  127,  n.  b.  He  is  named 
in  the  Felire,  February  27,  "  Feast  of 
Comgan,  without  reproach,  i.e.,  Comgan 
of  Glen  IJissin,  Comgan  cum  Germanis, 
Comgan,  Mernoc,  Moelchu,  Mirili,  Moel- 
dub,  Teldub,  Telbard  of  Aidne,  six  sons 

of  Uthenda,  Fidlimidhs,  daughter  

sister  of  Columcille  the  Just,  of  the  emi- 
nent race  of  Conaill,  was  their  mother." 
There  are  two  other  Ernans,  grandsons  of 
Eithne,  one,  the  son  of  Eoghan,  whose 
natal  e  is  January  1st;  the  other,  the  son 
of  Cumain  Columba' s  sister,  venerated 
December  13th.  Ernan  very  frequently 
occurs  in  the  Life  of  St.  Columba.  A 
Leinster  saint  of  this  name,  referred  to 
in  cap.  3,  book  II.,  is'associated  with  three 
churches  in  Leinster.  Rathnaoi  or  Rath- 
new  in  Ui  Garrchon  in  Wicklow,  Kildraigh- 
nech,  in  Idrone,  now  Kildreena,  in  the 
Parish    of  Dunleckney,  and  Portmar- 


nock,  Co.  Dublin,  where  there  is  a  church 
dedicated  to  him,  and  a  holy  well — St. 
Marnock's  well — where,  on  the  Sunday 
before  and  after  the  15th  of  August,  sta- 
tions and  pilgrimages  were  made  up  to 
about  eighty  years  ago.  An  Ogham  in- 
scribed pillar  stone  stood  beside  the  well, 
on  which  was  a  depression,  believed  to  be 
the  mark  of  St.  Marnock's  hand.  A  few 
years  ago,  this  well  was  built  over,  and  a 
pump  placed  in  it ;  the  Ogham  inscribed 
pillar  was  broken  up.  A  large  fragment  is 
yet  preserved,  but  the  inscription  is  im- 
perfect, and  injured  by  cuts  and  scratches 
made  on  the  stone.  The  descent  of  St.  Er- 
nan, i.  c.,  Mo  Ernan,  or  Mo  Ernoc,  of  Port- 
marnock,  is  not  made  out  in  a  satisfactory 
way  ;  a  sufficient  number  of  links  is  not 
given  to  attach  him  to  any  of  the  recorded 
Leinster  pedigrees.  He  very  probably 
descends  from  the  Hy  Garrchon.  Another 
Ernan,  son  of  Glasderc,  is  mentioned  in 
"  Adamnan' s  Life  of  Columba,"  Book  I., 
cap.  16.  McFirbis's  'Genealogies'  gives, 
p.  208,  a  Glaisderc,  sixth  son  of  Nar  Mic 
Fothadh  Mic  Eochaidh  Laimdoit  (see 
Genealogy  No.  2) ;  from  him  descends  the 
Li  Glaisderc,  of  Hy  Garrchon,  of  which 
family  was  the  Ernan  of  the  sixteenth 
chapter  of  "  Adamnan,"  who  may  be  per- 
haps identical  with  St.  Ernan  or  Marnock, 
Mac  La  Greissine  of  Rathnew,  and  Port- 
Marnock,  and  Kilmarnock,  near  New  Ross. 
His  history  is  given  in  Book  I.,  cap.  3  ; 
he  died  August  18th,  a.  d.  634  or  635,  and 
is  culted  in  Scotland  at  Kilmarnock  and 
Inchmarnock,  on  the  25th  of  October. 
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descend  the  Ui  Nosraighe ;  his  third  son  was  Mcenach,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Ui  Mcenach,  or  O'Mooneys  of  Lough 
Erne :  his  great-grandson  was  Fiacra  Mcenach,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Feara-Mcenach,  a  name  now  represented 
in  Fermanagh,  in  which  county  their  tribeland  was 
located,  and  the  name  of  Monaghan  is  derived  from  their 
co-relatives,  the  Mcenachs,  who  settled  in  the  king- 
dom of  Oirghialla ;  thus  these  old  names  are  em- 
balmed in  the  history  and  nomenclature  of  two  coun- 
ties in  Ireland.  The  pedigree  of  Giollan  O'Mooney, 
of  Lough  Erne,  in  Fermanagh,  and  of  Ragnall 
O'Mooney,  is  given  in  the  Marquis  of  Drogheda's  copy 
of  McFirbis,  at  p.  220.  The  descents  of  other  branches 
are  given  in  a  more  detailed  form  in  the  unabridged 
copy  of  the  same  work  in  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy. 
Iarran,  son  of  Mcenach,  son  of  Oilill  Mor,  was  ancestor 
of  the  Mcenachs  of  Cinel  Dobhta  in  Ballintober  North  in 
Roscommon,  and  of  the  Ui  Bredach,  a  name  preserved 
in  Newtown  Breda,  near  Belfast.1  The  Monachs  of 
Ulladh  were  also  settled  on  the  Lower  Ban ;  their  district 
extended  from  that  river  to  a  place  called  Beallach  For- 
cedal  ("  McFirbis,"  p.  216)  ;  but  whether  it  was  located  in 
the  counties  of  Down  or  Armagh,  has  not  been  disco- 
vered.2 Reverting  to  Braccan,  son  of  Fiacc,  son  of  Daire 
Bairrche,  his  eldest  son  was  Ere,  or  Ercadh,  the  father  of 
Daire  or  Dara,  and  his  son  was  Mac  Daire,  whose  real 
name  was  perhaps  Aengus,  but  he  shall  be  called 
Mac  Daire  to  avoid  mistakes.  His  first  wife  was  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Crimthann,  King  of  Hy  Cinnselagh.  She 
bore  to  him  four  sons,  Conall,  Oilill,  Etersceol,  and 
Eochaidh,  surnamcd  "Guinech,"  or  the  "  Mortal  found- 
ing." The  second  wife  of  Mac  Daire  was  a  sister  of  the 
Arch-poet  Dubhtach  mac  Ua  Lugair  ;  she  was  the  mother 
of  Fiacc,  who  was  probably  her  only  child.  The  four 
son-  already  named  incurred  the  displeasure  of  their 
grandfather,  the  King  of  Hy  Cinnselagh ;  they  were  ex- 
pelled from  their  patrimony,  cast  of  the  River  Barrow, 


1  See  "Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  of  Gill Tcidil  (Kilteel,  Co.  Limerick).  For- 
Down  and  Connor,"  pp.  366-366.  cital  was  probably  a  Patrician  missionary 

1  Query,  so  called,  from  Bishop  Forcital     in  Ulster. 
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■which  the  king  seized.  They  went  to  Ulster  for  shelter 
and  protection  to  their  relatives,  which  Eochaid  Gundat, 
the  King  of  Oirghialla,  readily  accorded,  for  his  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  Fergus  Duibh,  King  of  Ulladh,  and  her 
sister,  Uair  Eithne,  was  the  wife  of  Eochaid  Gunech,  of 
the  Hy  Bairrche,  and  Cairpre  of  the  same  family  was 
married  to  Dealbreach,  the  daughter  of  Eochaid  Gun- 
dat. Their  son  was  Bishop  Tighernach  of  Clones  ("  Book 
of  Lecan,"  fol.  198  b.)  Eochaiclh  Guinech,  on  account  of 
the  wrongs  inflicted  on  his  family,  and  to  avenge  his 
own  exile,  came  back  to  Leinster,  where  he  found  allies 
who  had  the  same  grievance  on  account  of  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Hy  Cinnselagh.1  The  people  of  Aradh 
Cliach,  in  Ui  Drona,  joined  his  standard;  they  fought 
against  Crimthann,  King  of  Hy  Cinnselagh,  who  was 
slain  in  battle  by  the  hand  of  Eochaid  Guinech,  the  "  son 
of  his  own  daughter,"  in  the  year  484,  whence  he  was 
called  Guinech,  or  the  "  Mortal  Wounding."  Other  autho- 
rities state  that  he  fled  to  Ulster  after  this  parricide,  but 
it  is  more  probable  he  came  from  his  place  of  exile  in 
Ulster  to  his  native  country  to  avenge  these  wrongs,  and 
after  the  successful  issue  of  his  struggle  against  his 
grandfather,  he  recovered  his  ancient  patrimony  in  Hy 
Bairrche,  where  his  son  Diarmiad  succeeded  him  in  the 
kingship.2    This  Diarmiad  was  the  father  of  three  kings,. 


1  The  Ui  Drona,  Nepotes  Dronai,  who 
took  the  surname  of  O'Eiain,  or  O'Ryan, 
are  descendants  of  Enna  Cinnselagh, 
whose  soubriquet '  Dron'  (genitive  Dronai) 
they  assumed  as  their  tribe  name  ("  M'Fir- 
bis,"  R.  LA.,  p.  467.)  They  occupied 
the  territories  of  the  Fotharth,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, the  land  west  of  the  Barrow,  en- 
croaching on  the  Ossorian  territory,  now 
comprised  in  the  Barony  of  Idrone  West. 
Idrone  East  was  part  of  the  Fothartha. 
In  the  Hy  Cinselagh  Genealogy,  their 
descent  is  given,  but  it  is  erroneously 
attribxited  to  their  namesakes  and  co-rela- 
tives, the  O'Mulriains  of  Owney  in  Mini- 
ster. The  Henry  O'Bian  there  given  (as 
of  Uaithne,  which  is  incorrect),  was  Lord 
of  Ui  Drona,  and  died  a.d.  1437. 

From  Dubhgilla,  son  of  Bruadar,  King 
of  Idrone  in  851,  are  descended  the  Ui 


Dubhgilla,  now  Doyle,  of  whom  some 
respectable  families  are  yet  extant.  Of 
this  race  was  the  late  General  Sir  John  Mil- 
ley  Doyle,  formerly  M.  P.  for  the  County 
Carlow.  Another  and  ancient  branch 
of  this  race  is  represented  by  John 
Doyle,  Esq.,  J.  P.,  of  Ballasala  House, 
Co.  Kilkenny. 

2  Colgan's  note  on  this  passage  erro- 
neously identifies  these  Reguli  with  the 
sons  of  Cearbhall  K.  I.,sl.,  a.d.  558.  This 
is  quite  incorrect.  The  other  passage  re- 
ferred to  from  Colgan  and  Fleming  re- 
present Diarmaid  and  Cormac,  Kings  of 
Hy  Cinselagh,  which  is  also  a  mistake,  as 
they  are  of  the  Hy  Bairrche.  Cormac  of 
the  latter  tribe  is  confounded  with  Cor- 
mac Camsron,  of  the  "  hooked  nose,"  who 
was  of  the  former  tribe,  and  father  of  St. 
Abb  an  junior. 
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who  took  a  most  prominent  part  in  the  early  history  of 
Leinster,  and  one  of  them  in  the  history  of  Wales  and 
Britain :  he  was  the  eldest,  Gorman  by  name,  of  whom 
hereafter ;  the  second  was  Crimthann ;  the  third,  Cor- 
mac ;  of  the  latter  the  Life  of  St.  Finnian,  "Acta  S3*," 
p.  394,  cap.  13,  gives  some  curious  details.  St.  Finnian 
came  from  his  church  at  Achadh  Abhall  into  Hy  Bairrche, 
to  erect  a  church  there ;  Crimthan,  son  of  Diarmaid,  was 
then  King.  His  brother  Cormac  was  jealous  of  him,  but, 
being  afraid  to  manifest  these  unfraternal  feelings,  he  se- 
cretly advised  Crimthann  to  expel  the  saint  from  his  terri- 
tory, that  he  might  thereby  incur  the  anger  and 
malediction  of  the  saint.  Crimthan  blindly  followed  the 
advice  of  his  crafty  brother :  he  went  to  the  church  where 
the  saint  was  studying  the  Holy  Scriptures.  "  You  shall 
not  live  here,"  says  he.  "I  will  not  leave  until  you 
catch  me  by  the  hand,"  said  the  saint;  but  Crimthann, 
"  quia  filius  mortis  erat,"  seized  St.  Finnian,  and  pulled 
him  along,  and  while  doing  so  he  struck  his  own  leg  against 
a  rock,  and  broke  the  bone.  Then  the  saint  said,  "  So 
shall  your  kingdom  come  to  an  end  and  be  broken."  It 
may  be  supposed  that  Crimthan  fell  by  the  wiles  and  snares 
thus  laid  for  him  by  his  unnatural  brother,  as  there  is  no 
further  account  of  him.  Cormac  succeeded  him,  and  judg- 
ing by  his  antecedents,  he  became  a  tyrant  and  an  oppres- 
sor of  the  clergy.  We  trace  him  in  the  Life  of  St.  Abban, 
"  Actt.  SS.,"  p.  G17,  cap.  30 ;  where  he  is  represented 
plundering  the  church  of  that  saint  at  Camross.  A 
miraculous  event  at  that  time  causes  a  reconciliation 
between  the  saint  and  the  king,  after  which,  as  was  always 
the  case  on  similar  occasions,  he  gives  ample  donations  to 
the  church  of  the  saint.  We  next  trace  him  in  the  "  Life 
of  St.  (Janice,"  cap.  38,  we  have  in  this  chapter  a  history 
of  a  brutal  custom  called  "Gialchcrd"or  the  foreign  art,  in 
which  his  followers  sought  amusement  in  crimes  of  the 
deepest  dye.  St.  Canice  comes  to  the  right-hand  side, 
thai  is  to  the  west,  of  Leinster,  he  finds  a  great  assem- 
blage  of  people  with  Cormac,  the  son  of  Diarmaid. 
"Then  a  little  boy  was  led  forth  by  the  people  to  a  cruel 
death  called  the  gialcherd.  When  St.  Canice  perceived 
this  horrible  act  which  was  about  to  be  perpetrated,  he 
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prayed  to  have  the  boy  set  free."  His  entreaties  were 
unheeded,  and  the  innocent  child  was  pitched  high  into 
the  air  so  as  to  fall  back  on  the  spears  which  were  held 
erect  to  receive  him.1  Through  the  prayers  of  St.  Canice 
the  boy  escaped  the  bristling  points,  and  was  saved  ; 
terrified  by  his  cruel  and  impending  fate,  his  eyes 
became  awry,  and  the  name  Leabderc,  or  crooked  eye, 
was  affixed  to  his  first  name  Dolne,  he  was  called 
Dolne  Leabderc.  He  attached  himself  to  his  saviour 
St.  Canice,  and  in  course  of  time  he  became  a  cleric,  and 
the  founder  of  Cill  Dolne.  We  next  find  Cormac  in 
the  Life  of  St.  Fintan,  abbot  of  Cluan  Eidnech,  "  Acta 
SS.,"  p.  352,  cap.  18.  The  king  of  Hy  Cinnselagh, 
Colman  or  Colum,  the  brother  of  St.  Abban,  jun.,  by  a 
well-planned  device,  seized  Cormac,  son  of  Diarmaid, 
King  of  Hy  Bairrche ;  he  loaded  him  with  chains,  and 
detained  him  in  his  stronghold  at  Eathmore,  on  the  river 
Slaney,  "  in  illo  oppido  in  planitie  Lageniensium  posito, 
nomine  Rathmor,  quod  latine  dicitur  Atrium  magnum." 
St.  Fintan  came  to  Colman  to  obtain  his  release,  and 
when  he  beheld  the  unfortunate  Cormac  in  his  prison- 
house  his  chains  fell  off,  and  he  was  free.  The  guards 
were  filled  with  fear,  and  Colman,  sharing  their  terrors, 
said  to  the  saint,  "I  give  to  you  the  man  for  whose 
release  you  ask,  and  all  the  prisoners  I  have  with 
him."  Having  regained  his  liberty,  a  soldier,  "  filius 
Belial,"  attempted,  but  without  effect,  to  slay  him. 
Thus  Cormac  escaped,  and  we  may  believe,  by  the 
zealous  counsels  of  St.  Fintan,  repented  his  former  mis- 
deed, for  he  had  for  many  years  a  happy  and  prosperous 
reign ;  he  resigned  the  cares  of  his  kingdom  to  his  son 
Domhnall,  about  the  year  a.d.  555,  and  became  a 
monk  under  St.  Comghall,  at  Bangor  in  the  Ards  of 


1  Bartholinus  throws  light  on  the  bar- 
barous custom  described  in  this  chapter. 
Speaking  of  the  cruelty  practised  by  the 
Scots  on  the  English,  he  says,  quoting 
Roger  do  Hovenden,  "  Rapti  ah  uberilms 
mat  rum  parvuli  in  altum  aera  projici- 
nntur,  unde  recedentes  lanccarum  acumi- 
nibus  exeipiuntur  hastilibus  confertim 
solo  infisis.   Hac  crudelitatc  pro  ludoruni 


spectaculo  delectabantur  bestiis  crude- 
liores  Scoti,"  p.  xrii.,  Introduction  to  the 
"  Life  of  St.  Canice,"  Ormonde  edition. 
The  name  of  this  cruel  amusement,  ' '  the 
foreign  art,"  betrays  its  origin ;  it  was  not 
indigenous  to  Ireland,  this  barbarous  cus- 
tom was,  probably,  learned  by  the  Celtic 
marauders  in  their  forays  to  Gaul  and 
Britain. 
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Ulster,  where  he  died,  after  "the  victory  of  penance," 
a.d.  567.  While  at  Bangor,  as  we  learn  from  the  Life 
of  St.  Comghall,  Fleming's  "Collectanea,"  cap.  37,  he  had 
a  temptation  to  return  to  his  former  life — to  see  his  old 
haunts  and  friends  in  Leinster:  however,  that  great  master 
of  the  spiritual  life  freed  him  from  this  danger,  and  he  per- 
severed in  his  vocation  to  the  end.  Before  he  joined  the 
community  of  Bangor  he  gave  to  St.  Comghall  three  "  cas- 
tella"  cahers  or  towns  in  his  territory,  viz.,  Ceatharlach,1 
and  two  other  places  called  "  Foibren"  and  "  Ardcrena." 
"  McFirbis,"  p.  216,  states  that  he  also  gave  a  place 
called  Eimlach-n-each2  to  the  same  saint :  where  this  latter 
place  was  situated  has  not  been  as  yet  ascertained.  His 
son  Braccan  was  grandfather  to  Bishop  Aedh,  the  An- 
chorite of  Sleibhte,  who  died  a.d.  698,  February  7th ; 
he  it  was  who  detailed  the  old  Lagenian  traditions  of 
St.  Patrick  to  Muirchu  Maccumactheni,3  now  preserved 


1  Ceatharlach. — This  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  earliest  references  to  this  town  for- 
merly termed  Katharlough,  now  abbre- 
viated to  Carlow.  It  owes  its  origin,  and 
probably  its  name  also,  to  an  old  monastic 
Cathair,  Civitas  supra  stagnum.  Others 
with  less  probability  derive  the  name 
thus,  "the  town  of  the  four  lakes." 
Before  St.  Comghall  established  a  mo- 
nastic church  here  on  the  site  given 
by  Cormac  of  Hy  Bairrche,  to  which 
territory  Carlow  appears  to  have  be- 
longed, it  was  the  residence  of  a  recluse, 
Croine  Beg,  the  daughter  of  Sedna  Mac 
Erca,  son  of  Fergus,  son  of  Conal  Gulbin, 
son  of  Nialof  the  nine  hostages,  K.I.  379— 
405.  Ainmire,  K.  I.  568-571,  was  brother 
of  Croin<\  and  his  son,  her  nephew,  was 
slain  at  Dunbolg  a.d.  598,  and  buried  at 
Kilrawlagh,  about  fourteen  miles  east  of 
Carlow.  The  natale  of  Croine  was  Febru- 
ary 7th.  She  had  a  church  inTirconaill 
called  Temple  Croine,  and  perhaps  to 
her  Kilcroney,  near  Bray,  was  dedi- 
cated, or  to  her  kinswoman  Croine, 
daughter  of  Maine,  son  of  King  Niall. 
J I '  i  natale  w  as  February  27.  Croine, 
the  daughter  of  Sedna  is  invoked  in  St. 
Moli  i  x  m  to  the  saints  of  Leinster  in 
the  Bororoha  tract : — 

"  0  Nun  from  the  Cctharlacht 
0  high  happy  nun 
O  Cron,  daughter  of  Sedna, 
Bless  the  track  of  my  way." 


2  Imleach-n-Each,  i.e.,  the  strath  or  holm 
of  the  horses,  was  perhaps  the  old  local  de- 
signation of  the  flats  along  the  river  Bar- 
row about  Carlow.  Ard  Creina  or  Ard 
Crena  may  be  another  form  of  Tulla- 
creen,  where  there  is  an  old  church,  be- 
side which  is  St.  Bridget's  well,  near 
the  river  south  of  Cloghgrenan.  Foibren, 
which  perhaps  was  also  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, has  not  been  identified.  Could 
it  be  the  old  name  of  Castle  Dermot,  one 
of  "  Comgal's  towns  ?"  Carlow  is  only 
mentioned  at  a.d.  1405  and  1601  in  the 
"Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  though  it 
was  a  place  of  considerable  importance  in 
Anglo-Norman  history  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Castle  there  by  Hugh  de 
Lacey  about  the  year  1180.  Its  eccle- 
siastical history  is  a  blank ;  St.  Comgall's 
Church  there  does  not  make  any  figure  in 
contemporary  records,  encompassed  as  it 
was  by  the  historic  churches  of  Leithglin, 
Killeshin,  Cillosnadh,  or  Kellestown, 
and  Desert  Diarmaid,  one  of  "  Com- 
ghall's  towns,"  which  owes  its  name  and 
foundation  to  a  monk  of  Bangor,  Diar- 
maid, son  of  Ferghal,  son  of  Aed  Roin, 
King  of  Ulladh,  who  was  slain  a.d.  732. 
The  Annals  of  Ulster,  at  824,  record 
"  Diarmaid  ua  h  Aedha  Roin  Anchorita 
et  Beligionis  doctor  totius  Hibernioo, 
obiit." 

3  Muirchu  Mac'  UaMacteni  was  pro- 
bably a  Leinsterman  ;  he  and  his  brother 
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in  tlie  Book  of  Armagh,  which  was  transcribed  from  his 
original  before  the  year  844.  Aedh  Deamuin  was 
another  of  Cormac's  sons ;  the  reference  to  him  in 
cap.  24  of  St.  Comghall's  Life  has  already  been 
noticed.  Domhnall,  son  of  Cormac,  was  the  father  of 
Suibhne,  who  insulted  St.  Finan  Lobhar  at  the  Synod 
of  Leighlin  in  March  630.  He  was  slain  before  the  end 
of  the  same  month  by  his  nephew  Cinfeladh,  on  the 
bank  of  the  rivulet  Blathach,  which  flows  from  Leithglin 
to  the  Barrow,  into  which  Suibhne' s  head  was  cast 
after  he  was  decapitated.  ( Vide  "Ussher,"  vol.  vi.,  p.  504.) 
Aedh  Fionn,  another  of  Cormac's  sons,  was  ancestor  of 
the  Sil  Aedha  Finn  (now  changed  to  Hughes),  who  were 
located  at  Latragh,  i.e.,  Lara  da  Aradha,  nearMoyacom. 
From  his  brother  Aedh  Deamuin,  of  the  "  Devil," 
descend  the  Ui  Msenach  or  Maeneys  of  Cais  Gaithli, 
or  Cushgowley,  in  the  hill-county  west  of  the  Barrow. 
From  Cumaine,  another  of  Cormac's  sons,  descend  the 
families  of  the  name  of  Coman  or  Comins  in  the  county 
Carlow ;  another  offset  of  the  Cumaine  settled  in  the 
Eoghanact  of  Caissil,  where  the  name  of  Commins  or 
Comins  is  to  be  still  found  ;  an  old  stock  of  this  descent 
lived  at  Ballinvoher,  near  Clonmel,  till  they  were  dispos- 
sessed by  Oliver  Cromwell.  St.  Laiserian  was  Bishop 
and  Abbot  of  Leithlin  at  this  period ;  Grobban  Finn, 
its  previous  abbot,  resigned  his  place  to  Laiserian,  and 
retired  to  Tech  Scuithin  in  Ossory  (Tascoffin),  whence 
soon  after  he  withdrew  to  Cill  Lamraighe  (Killamorey). 
St.  Laserian  was  son  of  Cairrill,  King  of  Ulladh,  who 
died  526;  he  was  son  of  Muredach  Muinderg,  K.  U., 
si.  479,  and  he  was  son  of  Fergus  Dubh,  K.  U., 
who  was  father  of  Eithne  Uair,  the  wife  of  Aengus 
or  Echaidh  Guinech.    Thus  it  appears  a  near  relation- 


Meadran  are  noticed  in  the  Irish  Ca- 
lendars at  June  8th ;  and  the  Calendar  of 
Cashel,  cited  hy  Colgan,  "  A.  SS.,"  page 
465  a,  n.  31,  places  their  commemoration  at 
Kill  Murchon  in  Hy  Garrchon,  in  Wicklow. 
"  Adamnan,"  p.  li.,  note  e.  "  The  Martyro- 
logy  of  Tallagh,"  Kelly's  edition,  at  June 
Mh,  has  "  Murchon  mac.  h.  Mactein"  in 


the  genitive  case  of  Murcu  or  Muirchu,  sea- 
dog  or  seal.  As  this  name  is  an  equivalent 
for  "  Cogitosus,"  the  writer  of  that 
name,  whose  description  of  St.  Bridget's 
Church  as  in  Kildare,  was  probably  of 
the  same  family,  if  not  the  same  indivi- 
dual. See  Todd's  "  St.  Patrick,"  p.  402, 
note  2. 
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ship  existed  between  the  King  of  Hy  Bairrche  and 
the  Bishop  of  Leithglin,  which  accounts  for  his  settle- 
ment in  that  locality.  Gorman,  the  eldest  son  of  Cormac 
MacDiarmaid,  MicEochaid  Guinech,  was  the  most  cele- 
brated man  of  his  race,  as  well  on  account  of  his  own 
exploits  and  as  being  the  founder  of  a  family — the 
O'Gormans,  recte  Mac  Gormans,  still  flourishing,  chiefly 
in  Clare  and  Limerick.  Gorman  appears  to  have  inhe- 
rited the  bad  qualities  of  his  forefathers ;  after  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  he  inyaded  Britain  and 
joined  the  Pagan  Saxons  against  Ceredig  and  the 
old  native  population.  He  devastated  and  plundered 
their  churches  and  monasteries.  The  Archbishops  of 
London,  Theon,  and  Thadioc  of  York  fled  before  him 
into  the  mountains  of  Wales,  and  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  country  sought  refuge  with  their  country- 
men and  kinsfolk  in  Armorica.  The  exploits  of  King 
"  Gormundus,"  as  he  is  called  by  Geoff  ry  of  Monmouth,  are 
duly  recorded  in  his  Chronicles,  and  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
styles  him  King  of  Ireland,  he  is  also  said  to  have  been  a 
king  of  u  Africa  !  "  of  "  Mauritania,"  who  subjugated  Ire- 
land before  he  came  to  Britain.  His  alleged  connexion 
with  Africa  is  very  perplexing,  but  it  may  be  explained 
in  this  way: — Among  the  churches  he  devastated  in  Wales 
wasLlan  Padern  Maur,  another  name  for  which  was  "  Mau- 
ritania" ("  Ussher,  vol.  6,  p.  46),  by  some  fanciful  mani- 
pulation of  the  adjective  "Maur"  or  Vaur,  i.e,,  great. 
Mauritania  being  derived,  the  transition  to  Africa  is 
then  quite  natural ;  hence  Gorman  the  Milesian  becomes 
in  the  hands  of  ignorant  transcribers  King  of  Mauritania, 
and  even  of  Africa  !  Archbishop  Ussher  proves  his  Hiber- 
nian descent  (vol.  6,  p.  91-93),  though  Thady  Dowling,1 


I  "  Dowling's  Annals,"  I.  A.  S.  p.  3, 
a.  i).  590.  Gurmundus  principalis  corun- 
dem  Norwegianorum  Archipirata,  (sic 
ctiam  Caradoc)  AfFricanus  nationc,  de 
Nortregianifl  acquisivit  Hiberniam  pro 
parte,  ct  bc  regem  Hiberniaj  nominan- 
dum :  cdificavit  Gorniagston  ct  consti- 
tuit  filiuin  Eraum  et  hertodem,  nomine  Bur- 
chardum  alitor  Burehardum  Ghirmondi, 
ducem  Lageniie,  cujus  successor  comniuni- 


ter  vocabatur  ab  Ilibcrnicis  'Gorniagben 
dux  Montis  Omergi,  sed  ut  alii  volunt, 
ducem  Lageniac  et  baronem  le  Margee. 
Hie  Gurmondus  fuit  qui  de  Norwcgianis 
primo  invasit  Hiberniam  ct  viam  primo 
aperiit  bominibus  sue  patrie  in  Ilibernico 
Mari ;  et  ulterius.  D.  Powell  et  Lanquct 
ct  Gualtcr  Oxonic  et  Caradocus  babent  in 
cronicis  quod  iste  Gurmundus  in  anno 
590  exstens  arcbi-pirata,  Norwegiorum 
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the  Chancellor  of  Leighlin,  keeps  to  the  old  story  of  his 
African  origin.  He  tells  of  his  son  Murcadh,  whom  he 
calls  Burchard,  who  "  founded"  the  Church  of  Leighlin, 
where  in  1589  ("  Dowling's  Annals,"  p.  4,  I.A.S.)  his 
tomb  was  discovered,  as  the  same  Thadeus  takes  good 
care  legally  to  attest,  giving  the  names  of  his  wit- 
nesses. Domhnall,  the  son  of  Gorman,  succeeded  as 
regulus  of  Hy  Bairrche ;  from  him  his  later  descend- 
ants assumed  the  patronymic  Mac  Gorman,  now  incor- 
rectly 0' Gorman.  Eachtighern,  son  of  Scanlann,  lord 
of  Hy  Bairrche,  who  died  a.d.  1124,  and  fourteenth  in 
descent  from  Domhnall,  had  to  fly  from  the  arms  of  the 


Capitaneus ;  rex  esset  Hibernie,  et  post 
conquestum  Hibernie  accersitus  per  Sax- 
ones  contra  Carecticum  Britannornm 
regem  vicit  (potius  f  ugavit)  Coreticum  in 
bello  et  prosequebatur  Britannos  ultra 
rivos  de  Severne  et  Dee.  Et  dedit 
Lloegriam  Saxonibus,  et  ibidem  edificavit 
Gurmond  cestriam  et  postea,  secundum 
historiam  Hibernie  transfretavit  in  Galli- 
am  ad  conquerendum  et  cetera  ubi  morie- 
batur.  Sed  Hibernici  Antiquarii  negant 
eum  f  uisse  monarcbum  Hibernie  quia  non 
subjugavit  preter  Lageniam  et  Midiam 
quod  pro  conquestu  non  reputarunt. 

"  Burchardus  Gurmondi,  qui  vulgariter 
nominatur  O'Gormagbeyn,  dux  (utasseri- 
tur)  Lagenie  edificasse  dicitur  Gurmondi 
Grangiam,  et  palatium  suum  in  Monte 
Margeo  cum  aliis  memorabilibus  pro  se  et 
suis  et  fundasse  matricem,  seu  priora- 
tum,  veteris  Leighlin  sed  potius  earn 
dotavit  tempore  Sancti  Eubani  Lenie 
(recte  Gobani)  patroni;  sed  quidam  no- 
mine Lazerianus  Episcopus  et  Confessor 
pro  fundatione  et  erectione  ecclesie  Ca- 
thedralis  ibidem  anno  Domini  651  fuit  pro- 
curator vide  record.  Leighlin,  in  eadem 
Ecclesia  fertur  ille  dux  esse  sepultus  ex- 
parte  boreali  in  muro  summo  cbori  juxta 
stallum  Thesaurarii  Ecclesie  sub  lapide 
marmoreo  babens  ipsius  ducis  (nomen) 
desuper.  Witnesses  living  1589,  Karolus 
Bowac  alias  Makeyigan,  clerk,  Donogh, 
M'Gilpatrich,  and  Gilleranoy,  carpenters, 
saw  the  tumbe  with  their  eyes,  and  Thady 
Dowling,  cancellor  ecclesie,  found  his 
epitaph  in  simple  yerse  as  followeth : — 
Hie  jacet  humatus  dux  fundator  Leine 
En  Gormondi  Burchardus  vir  gratus 
ecclesie 

"  Extant  etiam  adhuc  alia  testimonia  circa 
4th  ser.,  tol.  hi. 


hanc  villam;  scilicet  nomina  quorundum 
locorum  ut  Gormondis  Grove  Gormondis 
foord,  &c." 

The  old  Irish  believed  that  the  Africans 
were  of  a  blue  complexion.  In  the 
"Three  Fragments  of  Annals,"  LA.  S., 
p.  161,  &c,  there  is  an  account  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Mauritania  (Morocco)  by  the 
sons  of  Bagnall,  son  of  Albdan,  King  of 
Lochlann.  "After  this  the  Lochlanns 
plundered  and  burnt  the  whole  country 
(Mauritania),  and  they  carried  off  a  host 
of  them  (the  Moors)  as  captives  to  Erinn, 
and  these  are  the  blue  men  (of  Erinn 
Tl  a  Tip  SopmA),  for  Mauri  is  the  same  as 
black  men,  and  Mauritania  is  the  same  as 
blackness ....  Long,  indeed,  were  these 
blue  men  in  Erinn."  5opm  and  Gorman 
is  the  Irish  word  to  express  the  colour 
blue.  To  this  may  be  traced  very  pro- 
bably the  strange  blunders  regarding  the 
history  of  Gorman  or  Gormundus,  and 
his  identification  with  Turgesias  the  Dane. 
Gormacan,  or  Gormaghan,  is  another  form, 
and  a  very  old  one,  of  Gorman.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Gormacans  of  the  parish  of 
Harroldstown,  in  Carlo w,  forfeited  their 
estates.  Thomas  (the  Chevalier)  O'Gonnan, 
of  the  Clare  family,  was  sixth  in  descent 
from  Domhnall,  who  died,  1600.  A  mer- 
chant in  London  of  this  family,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  called  himself 
German ;  his  son,  Edward  German,  mar- 
ried a  Miss  Monkhouse,  and  assumed  her 
name,  sinking  the  name  of  a  noble  and 
most  ancient  ancestry  in  a  very  common- 
place patronymic.  There  are  in  Kildare 
and  Carlow  old  and  respectable  families 
now  called  German  and  Germaine,  who 
unquestionably  derive  from  the  ancient 
Kings  of  Hy  Bairrche. 
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Anglo-Norman"  filibusters/'  Walter  de  Redensforde  or 
Ridlesforde,  and  Hugh  de  Lacey,  his  neighbour  at  Carlow. 
He  fled  to  Uaitlme  (Owney  in  Tipperary),  and  lived  then 
in  Doiri  Senliath  ;  Murcadh,  his  son,  became  steward  to 
the  O'Briens,1  and  settled  in  Clare  in  the  barony  of 
Ibriccan,  so  named  probably  from  their  remote  Lage- 
nian  ancestor,  Braccan,  son  of  Fiacc,  son  of  Daire  Bair- 
rach.  These  are  the  Cinel  Enna  in  Munster  mentioned 
in  the  interpolation  in  the  Egerton  and  in  Colgan's  11  Tri- 
partite." 

In  the  year  1394,  Cuebha  MacGorman  submitted  to 
Richard  II. ;  his  decease  is  recorded  in  1412.  His 
great-grandson,  Melachlin  Dubh,  was  Sheriff  of  Clare 
in  1489;  he  died  in  1522.  His  grandson,  Domhnall, 
built  Castle  Morrogh ;  he  was  attainted  in  August,  1600, 
and  died  of  a  broken  heart  in  the  same  year,  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  In  October  28th,  1544, 
his  father,  Melachlin,  surrendered  Ibriccan,  and  gave 
Dohmnall  as  a  hostage  to  the  Lord  Deputy  of  Munster. 
From  this  Domhnall,  son  of  Melachlin,  was  descended 
Thomas  0' Gorman,  who  changed  MacGorman  to  O'Gor- 
man:  he  is  known  as  the  "  Chevalier  O' Gorman," 2  a  title 
derived  from  France,  whither  he  went  in  early  life. 
He  married  into  the  noble  family  of  D'Eon.  His  pedi- 
gree, attested  by  two  archbishops  and  three  bishops, 
by  the  Grand  Jury  of  Clare,  &c,  is  preserved  in  the 


1  A.D.  14P4,  "  Annals  Four  Masters." 
<;  Domhnall  Ma  iGk>rmari(of  Ibriccan) ,  one 
of  O'Brien's  servants  of  trust,  and  the 
richest  man  in  Ireland  in  live  stock,  died." 

2  An  obituary  notice,  furnished  by  Wil- 
liam J.  Pitzpatrick,  Esq.,  J.  P.,  taken 
from  tbe  Dublin  Ercninf/  7W  of  Septem- 
ber, 1810,  states  inter  alia: — "  Tbe  Cbc- 
Valier  was  a  native  of  tbe  County  Clare, 
;in<l  had  to  boast  of  bis  descent  from  an- 
cient Irish  royalty.  He  left  the  land  of  his 
forefathers  at  an  early  age  for  France, 
where,  having  connected  himself  with  a 
distinguished  noble  family,  he  was  intro- 
duced into  tbe  first  circle  of  elevated  life. 
The  magnificence  of  his  establishment  in 
tbe  city  of  Paris,  and  tbe  splendour  of  his 
equipages,  are  strong  in  tbe  recollection 
oi  many  persons  this  day  living,  and  it 


is  notorious  that  no  man  possessed  more 
influence  than  he  did  at  the  Court  of  Ver- 
sailles, where  he  moved  with  all  the  attri- 
butes of  nobility  in  the  days  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Louis.  The  reader  will  trace  his 
declension,  and  his  comparative  subsequent 
obscurity,  to  that  parent  of  misfortune  and 
wretchedness  of  thousands,  the  French 
Revolution — that  memorable  anarchy  that 
hurled  thousands  from  affluence  to  penury 
— that  sent  thousands  to  an  early  grave. 
Though  he  died  in  an  obscure  spot  on  the 
margin  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  his  memory 
will  extend  far  beyond  it,  and  be  held  in 
affectionate  remembrance  by  all  those 
wbo  knew  him."  He  died  at  Dromenhy. 
No  monumental  stone  marks  the  place 
where  bis  remains  rest  within  the  walls 
of  the  ruined  Cathedral  of  Kilmacduagh. 
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Betham  Collection  (Stowell,  vol.  ii.),  in  the  Birmingham 
Tower,  Dublin  Castle.  He  escaped  from  France  in 
the  Revolution  of  1793,  in  which  he  lost  all  his  property, 
and  died  childless  in  advanced  age,  at  Dromenhy  in 
Clare,  in  September,  1810.  The  present  representa- 
tive, and  Chief  of  the  Mac  Gormans  of  Ibriccan,  is 
Nicholas  J.  Smith  O'Gorman,  of  Bellevue,  Kilrush, 
Co.  Clare,  son  of  the  late  Purcell  O'Gorman,  Q.  C, 
who  was  seventh  in  descent  from  Donnell,  who  died  in 
1600.  Richard  O'Gorman,  of  New  York,  who  left 
Dublin  in  1848,  is  cousin-german  of  the  head  of  the 
family  in  Ireland.  Thus,  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
nearly  twelve  centuries,  may  be  traced  the  history  of  the 
descendants  of  Gormondus,  the  ally  of  the  Kings  of  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy. 

Appendix  II — St.  Aedan,  or  Moedoe,  first  Bishop  of  Ferns. 

The  early  history  of  the  diocese  of  Ferns  is  very  un- 
satisfactory and  obscure.  The  current  version  of  its 
establishment,  which  will  scarcely  stand  the  test  of  critical 
investigation,  is  that  St.  Aedan,  or  Moedoc,  was  a  native 
of  Brciffnc,  in  Connaught,  and  the  reputed  patron  and 
founder  of  that  see,  or  rather  of  that  part  of  Hy 
Kinnselagh  situated  on  the  eastern  seaboard  of  south 
Leinster,  which  subsequently  became  known  as  the 
diocese  of  Ferns  after  the  period  of  St.  Moling, 
who  died  a.d.  697.  He  was  the  son  of  Setna,  of  the 
line  of  Colla  Uais,  K.  L,  331,  and  was  born  at  Inis 
Breagh-Muigh,  now  Innisbreffy,  situated  in  a  lake  in  the 
parish  of  Templejoort,  co.  Cavan.  In  his  youth  it  is  stated 
that  he  was  a  hostage  in  the  hands  of  Ainmire,  K.  I.,  a.d. 
565-570,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  many  Irish 
pupils  of  St.  David,  at  Kilmuine,  in  Wales,  whence, 
on  the  completion  of  his  studies,  he  returned  to  Ireland, 
and  having  landed  at  Ard  Latran  in  Hy  Kinnselagh,  he 
founded  there  a  church,  the  site  of  which  was  be- 
stowed on  him  by  a  local  toparch  (who  was  by  the 
way  a  near  kinsman  of  Aedan  Mac  Maine  Eices,  whose 
mother  was  Briga  of  Ardlatran).  The  erection  of 
thirty  churches  in  Hy  Kinnselagh  is  attributed  to  Iris 
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exertions,  and  chief  among  them  was  Clonmore  Di- 
cholla  Gairbh,  now  Clonmore,  in  the  barony  of  Bantry; 
its  celebrity,  however,  is  due  to  one  of  his  reputed 
disciples,  Dichuill  Garb,  one  of  the  seven  sons  of 
Nessan,  son  of  Ere,  son  of  "Aedh  Dubh,  High  Escop 
Laighen,"  of  the  Ui  Dunlang,  who  abdicated  the  regal 
state  in  591,  and  died  Bishop  of  Kildare,  January  4, 
a.d.  638.  Aedan  Mac  Setna  was,  according  to  those  ac- 
counts, the  friend  of  Brandubh,  K.L.,  son  of  Eochaidh 
Mac  Muiredach  Melbrug,  who  was  slain  a.d.  605,  at  Sen- 
both  Sine,  now  Templeshambo,  co.  Wexford.  His  friend- 
ship culminated,  if  it  did  not  originate,  in  the  services 
and  advice  given  by  him  to  Brandubh  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Battle  of  Dunbolg,  wherein  Aed  Mac  Ain- 
mire,  K.  L,  was  slain,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age, 
January  10th,  598.  As  a  reward  for  this  important  ser- 
vice, whereby  the  imposition  of  the  Boromha,  or 
cow  tribute,  exacted  from  the  Leinstermen,  was  for  that 
time  averted,  Bran  Dubh  convened  the  clergy  and  states- 
men of  Leinster,  and  gave  to  Aedan,  as  a  reward  for  his 
services,  Fearna  Mor,  in  his  principality,  for  a  church 
site,  and  decreed  that  he  was  to  be  the  Ard  Escop  or 
chief  Bishop  of  the  Leinstermen;  vide  Usher's  works, 
vols,  v.,  p.  113,  vi.,  pp.  425-537.  This  account  is  in  the 
main  true  and  circumstantial,  but  it  rests  on  an  erro- 
neous identification  of  the  patron  and  founder  Aedan, 
who  was  unquestionably  a  Leinsterman,  and  of  the 
Dalmessincorb  tribe  (not  of  the  Hy  Barrche,  as  is  printed 
by  an  oversight  in  the  Hy  Kinnselagh  genealogy). 
He  was  Aedan  (No.  58)  son  of  Maine  Eices  "the  poet" 
son  of  Fothadh,  son  of  Eochaidh  Lamdoit.  His  mother 
was  Briga  (No.  64  Hy  Kinnselagh  genealogy),  daughter 
of  Cobhtach  of  Ard  Latran,  son  of  Oilill,  grandson  of 
Crimthan,  K.  II.  C.  si.  a.d.  484.  This  Aedan,  or 
Moedoc,  was  without  doubt  tlief  riend  of  Brandub, 
by  whose  counsels  and  plans  he  defeated  Aedh  Mac 
Ainmirc,  his  own  half  brother,  or  as  the  "Cath  Duinbolg" 
in  the  Boromha  tract  has  it,  "  his  own  mother's  son."  It 
is  stated  of  St.  Aedan  that  in  his  youth  he  was  given 
as  a  hostage  to  Ainmire,  K.  I.,  565-569 ,  or  70.  This  may 
be  with  more  probability  attributed  to  Macdoc  of  Cluain 
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Mor,  son  of  Maine  Eices,  than  to  Aedan  the  son  of 
Setna,  but  it  must  have  occurred  much  earlier  than 
when  Ainmire  was  king.  Considering  the  multitudes 
of  people  carried  off  from  Leinster  whenever  the 
Ultonians  enforced  the  cow  tribute,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  Maine  and  his  wife  were  among  the  hostages 
of  Leinster ;  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that, 
after  the  decease  of  Maine,  his  widow  Briga  married 
Ainmire,  who  was  afterwards  King  of  Ireland.  This 
union  took  place  before  532,  as  in  that  year  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Aedh  Mac  Ainmire.  Aedan  was 
most  likely  her  youngest  son  by  Maine  Eices;  he  was 
born  about  530  or  531 ;  his  brother  Seighin  was  his 
senior;  and  Bishop  Etchen  of  Clonfad,  who  ordained 
St.  Columba,  cousin  germain  to  Aed  Mac  Ainmire,  K.  I., 
died  February  11th,  a.d.  577.  Seighin  was  perhaps  the 
eldest  member  of  the  family. 

In  one  of  the  poems  in  the  Boromha  tract  there  is 
a  curious  reference  to  a  sister  of  Ainmire,  who  appears 
to  have  been  a  recluse  in  Leinster.  She  was  the  virgin 
Croine'  beg,  daughter  of  Setna,  of  the  race  of  Conal 
Gulbin.  Her  natale  is  given  in  the  u  Martyrology  of 
Dunegal,"  at  July  7th,  and  one  of  her  churches  is  there 
named  Temple  Croine,  in  Tirconaill ;  she  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  her  kinswoman  Croine^  the  daughter 
of  Maine,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  whose  natale 
is  January  27.  Kilcroney,  near  Bray,  in  Wicklow,  and 
Kilcrone,  south  of  Clonmore,  co.  Carlow,  were  some  of 
the  Leinster  churches  of  Croine  beg,  the  sister  of  the 
monarch  Ainmire.  She  had  also  a  church  on  the 
banks  of  the  Barrow,  at  Cetharlocht,  formerly  Cath- 
arlogh,  and  now  Carlow.  St.  Moling,  in  the  poem 
attributed  him,  in  the  Boromha,  thus  addresses  her  : — 

"  0  nun,  from  the  Cetharlocht, 
0  high  happy  nun  ; 
0  Cron,  daughter  of  Setna, 
Bless  the  track  of  my  way." 

As  Aedan  of  Clonmore  was  the  kinsman  of  Brandubh, 
his  mother  Briga  being  of  the  Hy  Kinnselagh,  he  be- 
came his  friend  and  advocate  against  his  own  half-brother, 
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and  in  consequence,  the  recipient  of  the  favours  and 
privileges  conferred  by  the  King  of  Hy  Kinnselagh. 
Bran  Dubh  survived  this  victory  of  Dunbolg  seven  years, 
during  which  time  his  victorious  1 '  sword-blows  were 
heard  in  Magh  Breagha ;  "  in  the  end  he  fell  at  home 
by  the  hands  of  a  kinsman,  Saran  Saebderg,  the  Arch- 
innech  of  the  church  at  Senboth  Sine,  in  the  year  605. 
Aedan  of  Clonmore  Moedoc,  the  first  Bishop  of  Fearna, 
survived  his  patron  twenty-one  years,  and  died  the  11th 
day  of  April,  a.d.  624. 

His  namesake,  and  perhaps  his  successor,  Aedan,  the 
son  of  Setna  of  the  line  of  Colla  Uais,  the  reputed  u first" 
Bishop  of  Ferns,  was  born  probably  in  the  reign  of 
Ainmire,  K.  I.,  565-570,  and  what  has  been  detailed  of  his 
studies  at  Kilm urine  with  St.  David,  and  their  subsequent 
friendship,  must  be  referred  to  Aedan,  son  of  Maine 
Eices.  Moedoc,  son  of  Setna,  was  a  mere  stripling 
when  St.  David1  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  in  589,  as  a 
comparison  of  the  dates  connected  with  these  personages 
clearly  shows,  viz.,  St.  David  was  born  a.d.  493,  and 
died  a.d.  589  ;  Aedan  Mac  Maine  was  born  circa  531,  and 
died  624  ;  Aedan  Mac  Setna  was  born  circa  570,  a^d 
died  656.  These  dates  in  the  "  Cronicon  Scotorum" 
might  be  supposed  to  be  a  double  entry,  but  they  must  be 
referred  to  distinct  personages,  viz.,  to  Aedan  Mac  Maine 
Eices  (624),  and  Aedan  Mac  Setna* (656).  It  is  not 
probable  that  Aedan  Mac  Setna,  even  if  he  were  in 
Lcinster  at  the  close  of  the  6th  century,  being  then  a 
very  young  man,  would  be  placed  in  such  a  position  as 
chief  Bishop  of  the  Lagenians,  and  that  his  obit,  at  656,  is 
the  true  date  may  be  gathered  from  his  place  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  his  race  ;  according  to  which  he  was  ninth,  but 
more  probably  eleventh,  in  descent  from  Colla  Uais,  K.  L, 
327-331 ;  and  allowing  thirty  years  to  each  generation, 


1  St.  Scuithin  the  patron  of  Teach  Scuith- 
in, now  Tascoffin,  at  Slieve  Mairghe  in 
Ossory,  was  a  fellow  disciple  with  Maidoc 
Mae  Maine  Eices  at  Glyn  llosyn  or  Men- 
avia.  A  curious  legend  of  the  attempt 
made  by  three  members  of  St.  David's 
community  to  poison  him  is  told  in  his 


Life  ("  Camhro-British  Saints,"  p.  409), 
which  was  frustrated  by  the  arrival  of 
Scuithin  or  Yscolan  as  the  Welsh  called 
him.  Mcedoc  in  his  church  in  Erinn  had 
intelligence  of  this  design,  and  sent  over 
his  disciple  Scuithin  to  warn  the  saint  of 
his  danger. 
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we  arrive  about  the  recorded  date  of  his  obit,  January- 
Si,  656.  Another  Aedan,  or  Moedoc,  might  be  with 
better  reason  considered  as  a  claimant  to  the  honor  of 
being"  the  first  Bishop  of  Ferns.  He  is  "  Bishop  Aedan 
MacUa  Dunlaing,"  as  he  is  called  in  the  "  Boromha  tract" 
(H  2,  18).  He  is  there  spoken  of  as  Bishop  of  Glenda- 
lough,  and  his  natale  in  the  "  Martyrology  of  Dunegal" 
is  April  7th;  he  is  styled  "Aedh  Oilen,  e.g.,'oi  the 
island,'"  perhaps  of  the  Church  of  St.  Saviour,  "  in 
the  island,"  at  Grlendalough ;  (vide  No.  67  in  the  Ui  Dun- 
lang  Genealogy).  The  writer  of  the  Boromha  which,  as 
we  now  have  it,  belongs  to  about  the  10th  or  11th  cen- 
tury, mentions  him  in  place  of  Aedan  Mac  Maine,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  that  he  did  so  inadvertently. 
We  dismiss  his  claim  as  unfounded,  and  must  conclude 
that  all  the  evidence  rests  with  Aedan  of  Clonmore 
Moedoc,  the  son  of  Maine  Eices  of  the  Dalmcssincorb, 
and  that  he  was  the  first  Bishop  of  that  name  in  the 
see  of  Ferns. 


ON  AN  OGHAM,  EKOM  THE  CARN  ON  TOPPED  MOUNTAIN, 
CO.  FERMANAGH. 

BY  W.  F.  WAKEMAN,  HON.  LOCAL  SEC.  FOR  ENNISKILLEN. 

Before  referring  to  the  monument  which  constitutes  the 
principal  subject  of  this  paper,  it  may  be  well  to  glance 
at  the  character  of  the  district  in  which  it  was  found. 

One  of  the  chief  hills  of  Fermanagh  is  Topped 
Mountain,  a  wild,  uncultivated,  heath-clad  eminence, 
rising  above  the  sea  level,  according  to  the  Ordnance 
authorities,  998  feet.  It  is  visible  from  every  part 
of  the  county,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  commands  an 
extensive  panorama,  not  only  of  the  mountains,  plains, 
and  lakes  of  Fermanagh,  but  also  of  portions  of  far  dis- 
tant territories.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  view  from 
its  summit  embraces  portions  of  seven  counties,  viz., 
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Fermanagh,  Cavan,  Tyrone,  Donegal,  Armagh,  Mon- 
aghan,  and  Leitrim. 

On  the  south-western  side,  the  distance  is  closed  by 
frost-bleached  and  carn-crowned  Cuilca,  one  of  the  wildest, 
cloud-kissing  mountains  of  Ireland,  and  especially  notable 
from  the  fact  that  its  western  slope  gives  birth  to  the 
chief  of  Irish  rivers,  which  there,  in  the  shape  of  a  huge 
bubbling,  "piast"  haunted,  fountain — unromantically 
st}ded  the  "  Shannon  Pot," — first  sees  the  light,  and 
expands  into  a  trout-ful  rivulet. 

More  towards  the  west  we  have  Knockninny,  a 
beautifully  picturesque  serrated  hill  of"  ferny  and  many- 
tinted  limestone,  rising  from  the  very  reeds  of  Loch 
Erne,  and  remarkable  for  its  natural  sepulchral  cavern, 
and  urn-bearing  earns.  In  the  same  district  may  be 
be  descried  Bennachlin,  the  story  of  whose  weird  horse 
would  afford  at  least  one  sleepless  night  to  a  Teutonic 
ballad-writer.  Still  further  to  the  right  looms  Belmore, 
upon  the  brow  of  which  some  old  Celtic  tribes  con- 
structed circles  and  megalithic  tombs,  now  styled 
"  Giants'  Graves."  Here,  in  the  perpendicular  cliffs, 
eagles  were  wont  to  build  their  eyries ;  and  here,  even 
now,  occasionally,  some  stray  monarch  of  the  air  may 
be  seen  scaring  his  poorer  and  weaker  relations.  More 
north-westward,  the  66 Highlands  of  Fermanagh  "pale  into 
the  distance ;  but  Knockmore,  that  region  of  "  Lettered 
Caves,"  bone  deposits,  and  rock-scribings,  is  usually  con- 
spicuous by  its  stupendous  perpendicular  side.  The  pano- 
rama grows  in  interest  as  Lower  Loch  Erne  glitters 
before  us,  presenting  glimpses  of  innumerable  islets, 
several  of  which, — such  as  Devenish,  with  its  unique 
ItoundTowerandcrumblingmonastery;  andlnismacsaint, 
with  its  cross,  church,  and  sixth  century  associations, — are 
famous  in  the  history  of  Irish  learning  and  civilization. 
Beyond  the  Erne,  in  fine  weather,  may  be  descried  the 
blue  mountains  of  Tyrconnell ;  and  the  circle  may  be 
said  to  close  with  the  grand  old  legendary  hill  of  Knock- 
many,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone. 

So  far  for  the  more  distant  surroundings  of  Topped. 
I  shall  now  essay  a  notice  of  the  Hill  itself,  and  of  the 
antiquities  which  arc  found  upon  it,  or  in  its  immediate 
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vicinity,  commencing,  of  course,  with  the  fine  earn  which 
crowns  its  summit. 

It  is  remarkable  how  fond  were  the  early  Pagan 
tribes  in  Ireland  of  selecting  an  eminence  commanding  a 
beautiful  and  extensive  prospect,  for  mortuary  purposes. 
Perhaps,  in  the  days  of  earn  building,  the  surrounding 
plains,  now  so  luxuriant,  were  mere  woody  swamps. 
The  earn  measures  about  two  hundred  yards  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base,  and  its  height  may  be  estimated  at 
eighteen  feet.  It  is  apparently  composed  of  red  sand- 
stone boulders  of  inconsiderable  size.  These  were  pro- 
bably all  gathered  from  the  surface  of  the  hill,  as  few  or 
no  stones  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  earn,  while 
they  are  rather  numerous  in  districts  further  from  it. 
As  the  mound  has  not  been  opened,  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  whether  it  contains  a  chamber  or  not.  Probably — 
as  in  the  neighbouring  stony  tumulus  at  the  Barr  of 
Fintona,  described  in  the  Association's  Journal  for  Octo- 
ber, 1871,  and  as  in  a  similar  work  at  Cavancarragh, 
situate  about  one  mile  off, — in  the  absence  of  a  great 
central  chamber,  there  may  have  been  constructed,  round 
the  base,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  circle,  a  number  of 
small  cromleac-like  cists.  The  tradition  of  the  place  is 
that  within  the  Topped  earn  are  buried  the  remains 
of  three  Danish  princesses.  Possibly  there  may  be 
some  truth  in  this  story,  if  for  "  Danish  "  we  read  the 
word  "  Danann."  It  seems  to  have  been  the  almost  uni- 
versal practice  of  the  Irish  of  comparatively  modern 
times  to  attribute  many  of  the  works  of  their  Tuatha-de- 
Danann  ancestors,  such  as  cams,  mounds,  duns,  lisses, 
&c.j  to  the  Danes,  or  Northmen.  The  old  Dananns  were 
forgotten,  and  the  more  modern  Danes — those  old  friends 
and  foes  of  Ireland — only  too  well  remembered  in  tradi- 
tion. Even  the  "  Neolithic"  hatchets,  flint  arrow-heads, 
bronze  weapons,  and  seventeenth-century  tobacco  pipes, 
found  in  our  inland  bogs,  were,  and  still  are,  believed 
to  be  Danish  by  people  otherwise  better  informed. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  external  appearance  of  Topped 
earn  to  render  it  peculiar.  Whether  its  base  was  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  stones  or  not  it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  the  bog 
has  considerably  encroached  upon  nearly  every  side. 
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Some  time  ago — when  I  have  not  been  able  exactly  to 
ascertain — it  became  necessary  to  run  a  fence  over  the 
mountain.  This  m  earing  actually  touches  the  foot  of 
the  pile,  on  its  south-western  side.  Here,  for  a  distance 
of  a  few  yards,  it  is  composed  of  stones  taken  from 
the  mound,  and  loosely  raised  to  a  height  so  in- 
considerable that  a  man 
might  in  some  places  al- 
most stride  over  it.  A 
rough  depression  in  the 
curve  of  the  earn  shows 
the  place  from  whence  the 
stones  (one  of  which  is  the 
Ogham  now  under  notice) 
were  removed.  I  should 
say  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  portion  of 
it  immediately  facing  or 
touching  the  earn,  the 
m earing  consists  of  a  trench 
and  low  rampart  of  bog- 
stuff,  here  and  there  sparsely 
topped  with  small  boulders, 
which  were  turned  up  with 
the  peat  of  which  the  bank 
of  the  fence  is  formed ; 
so  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  por- 
tion constructed  with  the 
stones,  amongst  which  the 
Ogham  was  found,  was 
taken  from  the  earn.  The 
Ogbaip  being  faithfully  re- 
presented by   the  accom- 


pany 


ine 


need 


not  be  particularly  described 
here,  except  as  to  its  mate- 
rial, which  is  hard  red  or 
yellowish  sandstone.     Its      °gham  stonc  from  Toppcd  Moiint^- 
measurements  are  as  follow: — Extreme  length,  1  foot 
0  inches;  extreme  breadth,  8f  inches;  greatest  thick- 
ness, 3f  inches  ;  smallest  thickness,  2|  inches. 
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The  following  communication  from  Samuel  Fergu- 
son, Esq.,  Q.C.,  LL.D.,  &c,  to  whom  I  had  submitted 
the  Ogham  stone,  will  be  read  with  all  the  interest 
which  its  authority  commands : — 

"20,  North  Great  Georges-street,  Dublin, 
il2othMv.,  1875. 

"Mr  Dear  Mr.  Wakeman-, — The  stone  you  have  had  the  goodness  to 
send  me  from  Topped,  bears  seven  well-cut  Ogham  characters,  which  may 
constitute  the  whole,  or  a  fragment  only,  of  the  original  inscription. 
They  occupy  one  lateral  arris,  without  terminal  spaces,  which  would 
argue  a  breaking  off  at  both  ends ;  but  the  fractured  ends  of  the  stone 
are  equally  lichened  with  the  other  parts,  and  these  appearances  would 
tend  to  the  suggestion  that  we  have  the  legend  as  the  inscriber  left  it. 

"The  usual  catch-word  Maqi  is  not  present;  but  another  combina- 
tion presents  itself  on  reading  the  legend  in  the  usual  course,  from  left 
to  right — regarding  the  flat  of  the  stone  as  the  sub-linear  part  of  the 
field — which  may  now  be  considered  an  almost  equally  sure  guide 
to  the  letter-sequences,  that  is,  the  initial  dissyllable,  Netta. 
This  word,  or  part  of  a  word,  in  like  manner  begins  the  Bridell 
inscription  in  Pembrokeshire,  Netta  Sagr  (£)  Maqi,  &c;  the  Ballin- 
taggart  inscription,  No.  xvi.,  NettaJami,  &c.  ;  and  the  Castletimon 
inscription,  Wicklow,  Netacariretacagi ;  and  occurs  again  as  an  internal 
constituent  of  the  last-published  legend  from  the  crypt  at  Monataggart, 
Cork,  Broinienas  {p )  oinetattrenalugos.  I  do  not  know  what  it  means. 
It  may  be  part  of  the  name,  or  it  may  be  something  predicated  of  the 
name.  It  is  followed  in  the  Topped  legend  by  the  syllable  cu ;  the 
whole  reading  -j^y^w  H)  ILL  ?  Nettactj.    I  would  imagine 

Netta  to  be  the  true  beginning,  and  cu  the  remains  of  something  broken 
off.  At  the  same  time,  JYetcu,  or  JSfiathcu,  though  I  do  not  remember  ever 
to  have  met  it,  would  not  appear  strange  as  a  proper  name. 

"  What  you  say  of  the  Pagan  aspect  of  the  Topped  interments  is  very 
well  worthy  of  consideration.  I  assume  that  you  will  give  full  materials 
for  forming  a  judgment  on  that  question,  and  shall  look  forward  with 
much  interest  to  your  communication. 

"  Believe  me, 

i  i  y erv  faithfully  yours, 

"  Samuel  Ferguson." 

"  W.  F.  Wakeman,  Esq., 

"  Secretary  for  EnnishillenP 

The  smooth  and  worn  surfaces  of  the  ends  of  the 
stone  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  has  not  been 
fractured  at  either  extremity  since  the  time  of  the  scor- 
ing of  the  legend.  Besides,  for  the  reception  of  a  longer 
inscription  than  that  which  is  here  presented,  the  old 
Ogham  carver,  who,  no  doubt,  intended  that  his  record 
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should  for  ages  remain  intact,  would  hardly,  if  choos- 
ing one  of  greater  length,  have  selected  a  flag  only 
two  and  a-half  inches  in  thickness,  as  so  fragile  a 
tablet,  if  of  any  considerable  length,  would  be  very 
liable  to  a  variety  of  accidents.  If  trampled  upon 
by  men  or  cattle,  it  would  surely  break;  nor  would 
it  possess  strength  sufficient  to  resist  the  effect  of  a 
severe  tempest,  or  the  shock  of  an  ordinary  field-stone 
rolling  upon  it,  during  a  sudden  thaw  or  snow  slip. 

As  to  the  age  to  which  it  might  seem  proper  to  refer 
this  monument,  I  shall  not  presume  to  speculate  ;  but,  per- 
haps, my  promised  glance  at  the  character  of  the  antiqui- 
ties remaining  almost  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
earn  with  which  it  was  found  associated,  and  of  which  it 
formed  a  part,  may  not  be  considered  here  out  of  place. 
The  latter  structure  is  of  a  class  usually  styled  ' 4  pre- 
historic," and  no  doubt  belongs  to  a  period  when  the 
practice  of  cremation  and  urn-burial  prevailed.  For  the 
sake  of  convenience,  I  adopt  its  site  as  a  centre  from 
which,  by  aid  of  the  scale  attached  to  the  one-inch  Ord- 
nance-sheets, all  the  distances  which  it  may  seem  for  the 
present  necessary  to  give  shall  be  measured. 

1.  Little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  west- 
ward, on  a  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  in  the  midst  of  a 
"  cut-away"  bog,  maybe  seen  a  fine  stone  circle,  the 
diameter  of  which  is  45  feet.  The  stones,  above  ground, 
number  28,  and  are  very  regularly  placed,  so  as  nearly  to 
touch  each  other.  A  few  years  ago  this  work  was  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  turf,  and  even  now  what  may 
be  called  the  original  floor  of  the  enclosure  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  reached.  Immediately  adjoining 
the  circle  are  two  fine  pillar-stones. 

2.  Nearly  due  south,  at  a  distance  of  seven-eighths  of 
an  English  mile,  is  Loughascaul,  on  whose  shore,  placed 
opposite  to  each  other,  with  the  little  loch  intervening, 
are  two  ruined  earns,  the  stones  of  which  are  popularly 
said  to  have  been  collected  as  ammunition  by  two  con- 
tending giants.  These  heroes  were  Irishmen,  and 
therefore  deeply  devoted  to  the  fair  sex.  One  of  them 
had  a  wife,  and  hated  the  other,  a  bachelor,  with  a 
jealousy  worthy  of  a  giant — hence  the  feud.  The  poor 
woman,  whose  name  is  traditionally  remembered  as 
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something  like  "  Mauranein"  was  rendered  intensely  un- 
happy at  this  state  of  affairs,  and,  knowing  her  inno- 
cence, prevailed  on  the  would-be  belligerents  to  leave 
their  case  to  the  arbitration  of  the  first  traveller  who 
might  come  that  way.  It  so  happened  that  a  man, 
"  well  reputed"  as  the  possessor  of  unusual  wisdom,  who 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch  Eyes,  perhaps  on 
one  of  the  crannogs  there,  was  seeking  a  garran  of  his 
which  had  strayed,  and  was  the  first  to  appear.  After 
listening  to  all  that  the  parties  interested  had  to  say,  and 
swearing  them  to  abide  by  his  decision,  he  led  the  hus- 
band to  the  claddagh,  or  brink  of  the  loch,  and  desired 
him  to  look  into  the  water,  and  inform  him  of  what  he 
saw  there.  The  reply  was,  "  I  see  only  my  own  shadow." 
"Grasp  it,  then,"  cried  the  judge.  "I  have  done  so," 
answered  the  other,  "and  it  has  no  substance."  "As 
much  substance  as  there  is  occasion  for  your  jealousy ! 
Go  home  and  make  friends,  and  be  no  longer  an  ass," 
returned  the  peace-maker.  And  so,  the  legend  states, 
there  was  an  end  to  the  strife.  Loughascaul  means  the 
Lake  of  the  Shadow,  and  in  all  probability  this  myth  has 
given  name  to  the  little  tarn.  Why  the  latter  is  styled  on 
the  Ordnance-sheets  "  L.  Skate,"  no  one  about  the  spot 
can  tell.  This  "  auldwarld ' '  legend  was  related  to  me  five 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bannon,  who  died  last  year, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-seven.  He  said  he  had  it  from  his 
father,  who  lived  to  be  nearly  a  hundred.  Both  those 
"old  inhabitants"  possessed  a  knowledge  of  Irish,  and 
their  version  of  the  story  is  simply  a  translation  from  that 
language. 

There  is  a  small,  desolate-looking,  but  at  the  same 
time  highly -picturesque,  lochan  on  the  side  of  Topped, 
in  a  hollow  situate  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  earn, 
from  which  neighbouring  people  used  to  assert  that 
a  spirit  in  the  shape  of  a  "water-horse"  (whatever  that 
may  be)  used  occasionally  to  rise.  The  "  appearance," 
it  is  said,  had  been  traced  across  the  wild  heath  of  Clogh- 
togle  to  Loughascaul,  where  it  entered  the  water,  on  a 
visit,  as  is  supposed,  to  some  kindred  mystery. 

3.  A  walk  of  a  few  minutes  from  Loughascaul  will 
bring  us  to  a  small  earn  within  which,  some  years  ago, 
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several  very  beautiful  cinerary  urns  were  found.  J.  G. 
V.  Porter,  Esq.,  of  Belleisle,  retains  in  his  small  but 
interesting  museum  of  Celtic  Antiquities  the  only  speci- 
men of  this  u'find"  remaining.  Nearly  adjoining  the 
little  earn  is  a  splendid  "  Giant's  Grave,"  still  partially 
closed  in  with  great  flags. 

4.  The  fine  cup-hollowed  cromleac  of  Cloghtogle, 
"  the  lifted  stone,"  lies  nearly  in  the  same  direction,  on 
the  rising  ground  towards  Topped,  from  which  it  is 
scarcely  a  mile  distant. 

5.  It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the 
numerous  isolated  "dallans,"  or  pillar-stones,  which  are  to 
be  seen  on  the  mountain,  or  on  its  surrounding  slopes, 
as  they  are  all  untouched  by  a  tool.  A  number,  how- 
ever, may  be  buried  in  the  bog.  Nor  need  I  now  de- 
scribe the  earns  and  their  accompanying  avenues  of  stones 
(the  latter,  I  believe,  of  a  class  almost  unique  in  Irish 
archa3ology)  at  Cavancarragh,  a  place  lying  about  an 
English  mile  south-west  from  Hie  summit.  These  re- 
mains, and  the  elaborate  structure  and  contents  of  their 
cists,  form  an  admirable  subject  for  a  future  paper.  I 
may,  however,  state  that  turf-diggers,  working  on  the  sides 
of  Topped,  have  frequently  found  primitive  u  crocks," 
apparently  sepulchral  urns,  or  perhaps  food  vessels,  at  a 
distance  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  from  the  present 
surface  of  the  bog.  Of  these  vessels,  I  possess  several 
interesting  decorated  portions,  which  were  kindly  pre- 
sented to  me  from  time  to  time  by  Mr.  Bernard  Bannon, 
whose  family  for  more  than  a  century  have  held  a  farm 
at  the  place. 

So  much  for  the  "  Pagan  aspect"  of  the  Topped  cam 
and  its  surrounding  antiquities. 

There  is  a  total  absence  of  any  evidence  referring  to 
a  Christian  occupation  of  the  district  in  primitive  times. 
Not  even  one  single  "  ccallurach"  can  be  pointed  out. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Topped  Ogham  stone 
formed  portion  of  a  pro-historic  earn  (or,  at  least,  of  a 
monument  which  belongs  to  ante-Christian  times  in 
[reland)  crowning  a  commanding  eminence,  which,  from 
the  numerous  sepulchral  relics  formerly  there  found,  or 
still  presented,  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  Pagan 
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necropolis,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  its  discovery  will  be 
considered  peculiarly  interesting  by  all  who  would  trace 
the  origin  of  kindred  memorials. 

To  Mr.  Bernard  Bannon,  of  Cavancarragh,  I  am 
indebted  for  an  introduction  to  the  stone.  We  had 
spent,  during  holiday  time,  portions  of  several  days  in- 
scription-hunting on  the  hills  adjoining  Cavancarragh 
and  Topped,  but  without  success.  Feeling  assured  that, 
from  the  character  of  the  district,  something  of  the  kind 
might  yet  appear  (I  had  already  discovered  an  Ogham 
monument  in  the  neighbouring  crannog  of  Ballydoo- 
lough),  I  described  exactly  the  kind  of  object  to  be 
looked  for,  leaving  with  Mr.  Bannon  several  of  the 
Association's  Journals  which  contained  Ogham  illustra- 
tions. That  my  friend  was  an  apt  ally  and  pupil,  and  had 
no  occasion  for  a  visit  to  Tubbemasoid,  is  manifest  by  his 
detection  of  this  the  most  northern  readable  inscription 
of  its  kind  hitherto  found  in  Ireland.  Here  is  afforded 
new  and  striking  exemplification  of  the  value  and  use- 
fulness of  the  engravings  which  usually  accompany  the 
publications  of  our  Association. 

While  still  engaged  on  this  paper,  it  occurred  to  me 
to  apply  to  our  fellow  member,  Mr.  Thomas  Plimkett,  of 
Enniskillen,  for  his  views  regarding  the  probable  rate  of 
growth  of  the  bog  by  which  a  number  of  the  early 
remains  upon  Topped,  or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
had  been  either  wholly  or  partially  covered.  The 
opinions  held  by  Mr.  Plunkett,  as  a  geologist,  are  fully 
endorsed  by  men  of  the  highest  scientific  status.  His 
very  suggestive  reply  which  follows  will,  no  doubt,  be 
considered  a  valuable  addition  to  the  present  communi- 
cation : — 

1 1  High-street,  En n  iskillen, 
11  Jan.  17  th,  187G. 

"Dear  Mr.  Wakemax, — I  willingly  comply  with  your  request,  and 
give  you,  as  well  as  I  can,  a  description  of  the  physical  features  of  Topped 
and  its  environs,  with  which  I  have  been  long  familiar,  together  with 
some  deductions  therefrom. 

"  The  mountain  is  composed  of  old  red  sandstone,  the  principal  por- 
tion of  which  is  conglomerate  or  pudding-stone,  and  stands  about  900 
feet  above  the  level  of  Lough  Erne.  From  its  base  to  the  valley  of  the 
lake  there  is  a  sharp  decline,  which  is  interrupted  at  various  intervals  by 
irregular  terrace-like  flats  and  hollows,  along  the  margin  of  which  I  have 
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found  large  patches  of  gravel,  similar  to  what  may  be  seen  on  the  banks 
of  some  rivers. 

"  It  is  quite  evident  from  the  physical  features  of  this  locality,  that 
Lough  Erne,  at  one  time — probably  at  the  end  of  the  glacial  period — 
must  have  flowed  at  a  much  higher  elevation  than  at  present,  and 
covered  a  larger  area  ;  and  as  its  bed  was  being  gradually  scooped  out, 
and  its  surface  sinking  to  lower  levels,  small  sheets  of  water  were  left 
behind  in  depressions  on  the  terraces  to  which  I  have  referred.  These 
land-lakes,  through  the  course  of  centuries,  were  rilled  with  a  deposit  of 
peat,  the  result  of  accumulated  vegetable  decay. 

"  At  the  time  the  valley  which  Lough  Erne  traverses  was  sculptured 
out  to  the  Atlantic,  the  climate  was  much  colder  than  at  present,  and  the 
surface  of  the  country  higher  :  consequently,  the  denuding  agents,  such  as 
ice  and  water,  were  much  more  powerful  than  at  present,  as  the  gravel- 
beds  containing  smooth  round  stones  of  considerable  size  testify. 

' '  This  period  was  succeeded  by  a  much  warmer  climate,  causing 
luxuriant  vegetation,  evidence  of  which  I  have  found  in  the  peat  bogs 
that  fill  the  depressions  in  the  localities  that,  at  one  time,  were  land- 
lakes.  The  deposit  of  peat  in  these  hollows  was  succeeded  or  accom- 
panied by  the  growth  of  pine  and  oak  trees, — some  of  them  of  enormous 
size.  The  remains  of  these  trees  are  found  at  a  depth  of  from  eight  to 
twenty  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  bog.  Such  timber  could  not  pos- 
sibly grow  in  the  locality  of  Topped  at  the  present  time.  Hardy  trees, 
which  in  modern  days  have  been  planted  on  the  heathery  mountain,  have 
always  remained  sickly  and  stunted. 

"  I  have  examined  several  of  these  old  forest  beds,  when  the  peat  was 
removed.  I  found  that  the  trees  grew  in  clusters.  Each  depression 
which  was  filled  with  peat  had  its  little  wood,  and  the  slopes  of  Topped 
are  covered  with  groups  of  these  miniature  forests. 

"  On  the  ancient  surface  where  the  trees  grew,  as  I  have  already 
said,  at  a  depth  of  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  below  the  present  bog, 
rude  pottery  and  burnt  brick  clay  were  found.  I  have  some  of  the 
pottery,  and  saw  the  spot  in  which  it  was  discovered.  I  infer  from  this 
that  the  ancient  Pagans,  who  built  the  earns  on  the  slopes  of  Topped, 
probably  had  their  habitations  under  the  shades  of  these  gigantic  trees, 
and  I  believe  that  about  this  warm  period  (I  mean  when  the  trees 
flourished),  the  monuments  on  the  adjoining  ridges  were  constructed. 

"The  parts  of  the  mountain  on  which  they  were  built  must  have 
been  perfectly  dry  on  the  surface,  at  the  period  of  their  erection ;  and 
at  the  present  time,  all  the  places  where  the  earns,  circles,  and  pillar- 
stones  occur  are  covered  with  mountain  peat,  and  one  of  them  to  a  depth 
of  i  Lgh1  Eeet. 

"  These  considerations,  to  my  mind,  clearly  prove  that,  in  the  carn- 
building  times,  the  climate  was  much  warmer  and  less  humid  than  at 
present.  The  peat  in  the  depressions,  and  that  found  higher  on  the 
mountain,  were  formed  under  different  climatic  conditions.  A  warm 
climate  produces  rank  growth  in  shallow  land-lakes  through  which  there 
is  no  current,  and  the  decayed  vegetable  matter  ultimately  becomes 
black,  compact  peat.  It  is  quite  different  with  the  elevated  ridges,  which 
become  dry  and  parched,  and  yield  little  vegetation.  As  the  climate 
alters,  and  becomes  cold  and  damp,  the  higher  lands  and  tops  of  moun- 
tains grow  swampy,  producing  a  peculiar  vegetation,  forming  mountain 
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log,  which  is  quite  different  from  that  found  in  the  depressions.  Dwel- 
ling on  these  facts,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  since  the  time 
of  the  erection  of  the  cams  and  other  monuments  on  Topped,  the  climate 
has  been  considerably  altered  from  a  warm  period  to  one  that  is  consider- 
ably colder  and  more  humid. 

"  There  are  various  calculations  made  by  scientific  men  as  to  the  rate 
at  which  peat  is  formed,  but  the  growth  varies  as  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  formed  vary.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  one  inch  in  fifteen 
years  is  the  average  growth  of  peat,  such  as  I  have  described,  and  which 
covers  to  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  the  rude  pottery,  which,  no  doubt,  was 
manufactured  before  the  bog  which  covers  the  earns  commenced  to 
grow." 

"  Believe  me  to  remain, 

"  Ever  truly  yours, 

"Thomas  Plttnkett." 

The  larger  illustration  which  accompanies  this  paper  is 
a  faithful  view  of  Topped  Mountain,  and  the  earn,  as  repre- 
sented from  the  southern  side  of  the  now  nearly  drained 
basin  of  Loughavilly,  or  the  "  Lake  of  the  old  tree."  A 
piled  mound  figured  in  the  middle  distance,  to  the  right 
of  the  sketch,  is  all  that  remains  of  a  primitive  "  Lake 
Dwelling,"  or  crannog,  which,  from  the  character  of  one 
or  two  of  the  antiquities  found  within  it,  appears  to  have 
belonged  to  an  age  when  stone  implements  were  in  use — 
probably  to  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  Topped  mo- 
numents. A  small  portion  of  the  house  which  it  an- 
ciently supported  was  still  observable  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  to  the  place  in  the  summer  of  1871.  This  consisted 
of  a  roughly  squared  block  of  oak,  measuring  4  feet 
3  inches  in  length,  by  1  foot  in  breadth.  It  was  9  inches 
in  thickness,  and  exhibited,  upon  what  appeared  to  have 
been  its  upper  surface,  two  quadrangular  mortise  holes, 
one  of  which  was  a  square  6  inches  by  6,  and  4  inches 
in  depth;  the  other,  an  oblong,  6  inches  by  5,  and  some- 
what shallower  than  the  former.  They  were  placed  at  a 
distance  of  1  foot  3  inches  apart,  and  presented  all  the 
appearance  of  having  been  fashioned  by  a  rude  stone- 
instrument,  like  that  found  at  Inver,  county  of  Donegal, 
in  the  wooden  structure  described  in  the  "  Archseologia," 
Vol.  xxvi.,  p.  361,  by  Captain  W.  Mudge,  R.  N. 

Implements,  composed  of  flint  or  stone,  have  fre- 
quently been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood.  While 
yet  this  sheet  was  in  the  press,  I  was  most  kindly  for- 
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warded,  from  Cavancarragh,  by  Mr.  Bannon,  two  speci- 
mens recently  found  in  that  townland,  at  a  depth,  as 
was  stated,  of  from  10  to  12  feet  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  bog.  These,  with  one  other,  are  all  that  can  now 
be  traced  of  a  "  find,"  which  was  described  as  represent- 
ing the  full  of  a  couple  of  "  goupens"  a  goupen  being  a 
measure  formed  of  the  two  hands  joined,  palms  upper- 
most, and  slightly  concaved.  Some  of  the  flints  are 
stated  to  have  been  5  inches  or  so  in  length,  and  beauti- 
fully chipped.  Those  which  remain  are  ordinary  pointed 
knives,  with  a  central  ridge,  and  a  bulb  at  the  thicker 
end.  The  examples  in  my  possession  are  rather  small, 
the  larger  measuring  slightly  over  2  inches  in  length, 
by  about  \\  inch  in  breadth.  Its  companion  is  slightly 
smaller.  It  would  appear  that  as  these  implements  were 
found  in  one  heap,  they  may  have  constituted  the  stock- 
in-trade  of  some  merchant,  or  dealer,  of  the  "  Stone  Age." 
Antiquaries  will  regret  that  various  objects  so  found 
together  have  not  been  preserved  as  a  group,  as  we 
might  thus  be  led  to  know,  perhaps  something  further, 
what  forms  and  classes  of  flint  instruments  were  con- 
temporaneously used ;  or  at  least,  from  their  respective 
peculiarities,  some  hints  in  connection  with  the  process 
of  the  manufacture  of  worked  flints  might  have  been 
derived. 
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Cloyne,  bishop  of,  opposition  to  revival  of 
see  of  Cathay  by,  117. 

Clui,  Co.  Carlow,  295,  383. 

Clui  Mail,  Co.  Limerick,  383. 

Coarbs  of  St.  Senanus,  274. 

Coiningean,  392,  420. 

Colgan,  author  of  "  Acta  SS.  Hib.,"  252. 

Colgan's  "  Acta  SS.,"  extract  from,  201. 

Collectanea  on  Ballyragget,  and  its  vici- 
nage.   By  P.  J.  Coogan,  482. 

Colloony,  Co.  Sligo,  battle  of,  241. 

Colman,  K.  of  Hy-Cinnselagh,  408,  519. 

 K.  of  Leinster,  418. 

Commins,  the,  descent  of,  521. 

Comorban,  meaning  of,  262,  270. 

Conaire  Mor,  K.  I.,  177,  292. 

Cond  Cet-chatach,  120,  303. 

 interpretation  of  the  name,  128. 

Condla  Ruad,  adventures  of,  118. 

Connello,  Co.  Limerick,  barony  of,  107. 

Coran,  the  Druid,  121,  131. 

Corbe,  meaning  of,  262,  270. 

Core,  K.  of  Cashel,  193. 

Cormac,  K.  of  Hy-Bairrche,  518. 

Cormac's  "  Glossary"  quoted  on  Oghams, 
205. 

Cornice,  ornamented,  of  Devenish  Round 

Tower,  71. 
"  Cothraige"  as  a  name  of  St.  Patrick, 

103,  246. 

Creagh,  Dr.  Peter,  bp.  of  Limerick,  266. 
Crimthann,  K.  of  Hy-Bairrche,  518. 
 K.  of  Ireland,  son  of  Enna  Cense- 

lach,  187,  295,  383. 
Crimthann  Cael,  K.  L.,  419. 
Criotan,  nephew  of  St.  Kevin,  415. 
Croine  Beg,  d.  of  Setna,  520,  527. 
Cromleac  at  Cloghtogle,  near  Tempo,  451. 

 of  Lanyon,  Cornwall,  322. 

 of  Lennan,  Co.  Monaghan,  471. 

Cromlechs,  inscribed,  101. 

 the  various  classes  of,  376. 

 and  tumuli,  322. 

Cross  of  Clones,  339. 

 in  relievo,  Clones  Abbey,  334. 

 of  Devenish,  85. 

 with  bullans,  Iniskeen,  Loch  Erne, 

469. 

 of  bronze,  found  in  Co.  Longford 

(1865),  373. 

 at  Newtown,  Trim,  15. 

Crosses  at  Ryeheld  Hill,  Co.  Cavan,  474. 
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Cuach,  392,  420. 
Cucorb,  K.  L.,  383. 

Cup  of  the  16tn  century,  belonging  to  bps. 

of  Ossory,  370. 
Cup  markings  on  rocks,  fictitious,  102. 
Cupped  stones  in  Co.  Fermanagh,  446. 
"  Curach  of  pearl,"  the,  122. 
Curoi  Mac  Daire,  K.  West  Munster,  321. 


Daire  Barrach,  descendants  of,  514. 
Daire  Cerb,  193. 
Dalcassian  kingdom,  110. 
Dalian  at  Drumskew,  near  Enniskillen, 
449. 

Dallans  at  Killibeg,  Co.  Fermanagh,  447. 

Daltons  of  Fiddown,  tomb  of,  479. 

Danes  in  Ireland,  304. 

Danish  antiquities,  so-called,  531. 

Danish  bronze  trumpets,  423. 

Deag,  son  of  Senn,  176. 

Deaghadh,  brother  of  Duach,  K.  L,  177. 

De  Burgh,  Hugh,  Franciscan  bp.  (circ. 

1644),  251. 
Decced,  origin  and  application  of  name, 

176. 
Dediva,  56. 

Deelish,  Co.  Cork,  Ogham-inscribed  stone 
at,  173. 

Deer's  homs  found  at  Kilkenny,  434. 
Deighe,  56. 

Deisi  of  Munster,  298,  401. 

Denn,  Foulk,  of  Fiddown,  tomb  of,  479. 

De  Valle,  Stephen,  bp.  of  Limerick,  266. 

Devenish,  antiquities  of,  59. 

 description  of,  in  1808.    By  John 

Frith,  88. 

 letters  on  desecration  of,  90. 

Dillon,  Lord  Clonbrock,  pedigree  of,  16. 
Diocesan  limits,  rule  as  to,  108. 
Disc  ornaments  at  Devenish,  &c,  73. 
Disert  Tale  Church,  Santry,  392. 
Domnaann,  the,  188. 
Domnach  Fiacc,  Minbeg,  493. 
Domnach  Mor  Magh  Criathair,  42,  296, 

489. 

Donald  More  O'Brien,  K.  of  Thomond, 
255. 

Donations,  7,  98,  152,  238,  312,  368,  433, 
476. 

Donoughmore,  Co.  "Wexford,  42. 

Doon  of  Clopook,  the,  502. 

Dowris,  King's  Co.,  "bronze  objects  found 

at,  424. 
Doyles,  the,  origin  of,  517. 
Dricriu,  K.  of  Hy-Garrchon,  288. 
Drogheda,  synods  at  (1486-95),  347,  351. 
Druids,  character  of,  175. 
Druim  Urchaille,  280. 
Drumabest  bog,  Co.  Antrim,  trumpets 

found  in,  424. 
Drumadarragh,  Co.   Antrim,  antiquities 

near,  374. 


Dramgay,  near  Enniskillen,  bullans  at, 
460,466. 

Drumlion,  near  Enniskillen,  cupped  stone 
of,  449. 

Drumnakilly,   Co.  Fermanagh,  cupped 

stones  at,  446. 
Drumskew,  near  Enniskillen,  dallan  at, 

449. 

Duach,  K.  L,  176. 

Dubhtach  Mac  Ui  Lugair,  24,  174,  487- 

 descent  of,  38. 

 judgment  of,  32,  183. 

 poems  of,  183. 

 visit  of  St.  Patrick  to,  296,  488,491. 

Dublin,  earliest  and  other  notices  of,  303. 

 election  (1773),  returns  of,  313. 

 notices  of  bishops  of,  303,  499. 

 visitation  of  St.  Patrick  at,  302. 

Duma  Aicher,  Co.  Carlow,  battles  at,  297- 
Duma  Gabhla,  502. 

Dunbel,  Co.  Kilkenny,  Oghams  at,  176. 
Duncan's  Flow,  Co.  Antrim,  cash  at,  378. 
Duniry,  Co.  Galway,  195. 
Dunlaing,  K.  L.,  son  of  Enna  Nia,  284. 
Dunmurraghill,  Co.  Kildare,  280. 
Dunshaughlin,  origin  of  name,  501. 


Ederscel,  K.  I.,  177,  185. 

Edwardian  cross-slab  from  Kildrinagh, 
Co.  Kilkenny,  12. 

Effigies  on  shrine  of  St.  Manchan,  Lema- 
naghan,  145. 

 of  Templars,  at  Hospital,  Co.  Lime- 
rick, 154. 

Eithne,  mother  of  St.  Columba,  515. 

 wife  of  Cucorb,  K.  L.,  383. 

 Uathach,  d.  of  Crimthann,  298. 

Election  of  Fellows  and  Members,  3,  6, 
97,  151,  238,  311,  368,433,  475. 

Elysium  of  Primitive  Irish,  124. 

Emhair,  now  Navan  fort,  near  Armagh, 
194. 

Enach  Carmen,  403. 

Enfeoffment,  ecclesiastical,  rules  of,  267- 
Enna  Cennsalach,  384. 
Enniskillen,  silver  pin  found  near,  158, 
315. 

Eochaidh  Finn  Fuatharth,  292. 

 Guinech,  300,  383,  498,  517. 

Eochu  Censelach,  185,  295. 
Eoghan-Bel.,  K.  Con.,  burial  of,  285. 

 Mor,  K.  M.,  303. 

Er,  son  of  Eibher,  descendants  of,  178. 
Ernaans,  the,  176. 

 supposed  migration  of,  from  Ulster, 

178. 

Everards  of  Fethard,  249. 


Faelan,  son  of  Colman,  K.  L.,  418. 

 of  Naas,  legend  of,  284. 

Fail*  Geraldine,  autograph  of,  253. 
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Fair  Geraldine,  letters  of,  to  Dr.  Coesar, 
253 

"  Feast  of  Bricriu,"  the,  119,  229. 
Fennor,  Co.  Meath,  battle  of,  285. 
Fer  Caille,  Mars  Sylvanus  of  the  Irish, 
127. 

Fercertne,  poet,  &c,  of  Conor  MacNessa, 
229. 

Fergus  Mao  Roigh,  185. 

 posterity  of,  382. 

Fermanagh,  markings  on  rocks,  &c.,  in, 
445. 

 origin  of  name,  516. 

Ferns,  diocese  of,  525. 
Fethard,  Co.  Tipperary,  old  church  of,  18. 
Fiddown  churchyard,  Co.  Kilkenny,  479. 
I'irf,  meaning  of,  262,  267. 
Finn  Mac  Cumhal,  41,  228,  509. 
Finn's  finger-stone  at  Killibeg,  Co.  Fer- 
managh, 448. 
u  Fire  of  stones,"  a  mode  of  cursing,  460. 
Fith,  bp.,  or  Isserninus,  q.v. 
Fordrum,  locality  of,  192. 
Formael,  locality  of,  191. 
Formal  ad,  artifice  of,  180. 
Forrach  Patrick,  291. 
Fort  of  Aillinn,  Co.  Kilclare,  194. 
 of  Clones,  327. 

Four  Masters,  entries  of,  on  Scattery, 
278. 

Frankford,  pair  of  bronze  rings  found 
near,  314. 


Gerald,  Earl  of  Kildarc  (cire.  1486),  347. 

 document  concerning,  366. 

"  Gialcherd,"  custom  of  the,  518. 

"  Giants'  Graves"  at  Killibeg,  Co.  Fer- 
managh, 447. 

(ilKs-in-Ascal  River,  192,  411. 

Gli-ndalough,  ruins  of,  11. 

Gold  armlet  or  brooch,  from  Claragh,  Co. 
Kilkenny,  480. 

Go  man,  son  of  Cormac  Mac  Diarmaid, 
522. 

Gormans  (0'  and  Mac),  family  of,  522. 
Great  Church,  Devonian,  76,  88. 
Grian  Fotharth,  Co.  Carlow,  385. 


Hacketetown,  249. 

  fragment  of  Ogham  at,  482. 

II  u'r-jiin,  bronze,  found  near  Tullamore, 
153. 

Jfrton,  noto  on  the  word,  232. 
Ilatehet  found  at  Scattery,  318. 

Hebrew  alphabet,  Oghamic,  226. 

"  Holc-stones,"  84. 
Hollywood,  Co.  Wieklow,  418. 
Holy  wells,  458. 
Jlook  I'oint,  Co.  Wexford,  402. 
Hospital,  Co.  Limerick,  effigies  of  Tem- 
plars at,  151. 


!  Howth,  memorials  of  St.  Patrick  near, 
306. 

Iluman  remains  found  in  Round  Tower 

of  Clones,  331. 
Hy-Bairrche,  kings  of,  514. 

 territories  of,  509. 

Hy-Figinte,  or  Connello,  Co.  Limerick, 

107. 

Hy-GaiTchon,  visitation  of  St.  Patrick  to, 
"288. 

Hy-Kinnselagh,  visitation  of  St.  Patrick 
to,  293. 


Ida,  the  Druid,  pedigree  of,  26. 
Illann,  K.  of  North  Leinster,  284. 
Imokilly  amulet,  440. 
Inch,  near  Kilgorman,  411. 
Iniscathay  since  the  12th  century.  By 

the  Rev.  Sylvester  Malone,  M.R.  LA.': 

section  i.,  106  ;  section  n.,  255. 
Inismacsaint,  Loch  Erne;  48,  86. 
Inniskeen,  Co.  Monaghan,  mound  at,  326. 
Innocent  VI. ,  letter  of,  to  Thomas,  hp.  of 

Scattery,  113. 
 letter  of,  to  George,  archbp.  of  Cashel, 

114. 

Inscribed  stone  of  Devenish,  80,  89. 
Inscriptions,  mode  of  investigating,  165. 
Ireland,  ancient,  mythological  legends  of, 
118. 

 ancient  names  of,  187,  194. 

 division  of,  into  N.  and  S.,  110,  303. 

Irish,  teaching  of,  in  N.  schools,  367,  475. 

 bronze  war  trumpets.     By  Robert 

Day,  jun.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  F.  S.  A.,  422. 

 dioceses,  boundaries  of,  255. 

Isle  of  Man,  old  churches  in,  412. 

 early  bishops  of,  412,  512. 

Isserninus,  295,  381,  493. 

Jocelin's  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  302. 
Johannes  del  Palacio,  sub-dean  of  Arma  gh, 
349. 


Kavanaghs,  origin  of,  300. 
Keels,  nature  of,  166. 
Kerry  Co.,  trumpets  found  in,  425. 
Kilbeg,  near  Dungarvan,  Ogham  from, 
437,  479. 

Kilbunny,  Co.  Watcrford,  old  church  at, 
248. 

Kilcarbrey,  Co.  Wexford,  origin  of  name, 
399. 

Kilcock,  church  of,  392. 
Kilcolgan  Castle,  stone  at,  163. 
Kilcready,  Lisdoonvama,  old  church  of, 
13. 

Kilcullen,  "  Old,"  185,  390. 
Kihlrinagh,  Co.   Kilkenny,  Edwardian 
cross-slab  from,  12. 
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Kilfane,  in  Ossory,  church,  of,  397. 

Kilfenora,  old  cathedral  of,  14. 

Kilferagh,  in  Ossory,  506. 

Kilglyn,  near  Kilcock,  visit  of  St.  Pa- 
trick to,  279. 

Kilgorman  church,  near  Arklow,  411. 

Kilkenny,  Black  Quarry  at,  246. 

  corporation,  old  parchments  of,  99, 

154. 

 'court-house,  list  of  furniture  of 

(1756),  318. 

 deer's  horns  found  at,  434. 

— — -  gaol,     sheriff's    agreement  with 

gaoler  (1756),  319. 

  old  canal  of,  245. 

 ■  St.  John's  Bridge  at,  246. 

 town  clerks  of,  from  1772,  369. 

Killaloe,  diocese  of,  108,  255. 

 deaneries  of,  111. 

Killarney,  trumpets  found  at,  423. 
Killaveney,  Co.  Wicklow,  visit  of  St. 

Patrick  to,  296. 
Killeen  Cormac,  55. 

 antiquities  at,  165. 

Killibeg,  Co.  Fermanagh,  dallans,  &c, 
^  at,  447. 

Killinagh,  near  Blacklion,  bullan  stone 
at,  460. 

Kiil-of -the- Grange  church,  near  Monks- 
town,  79. 

Killosy,  near  Naas,  origin  of  name,  38,8. 
Killylane,  Co.  Antrim,  luscas  at,  '377. 
Kilmacanig,  Co.  Wicklow,  meaning  of 

name,  398. 
Kilmalkeldar  stone,  Co.  Kerry,  85. 
Kilmallock,  Co.  Limerick,  origin  of  name, 

396. 

Kilmalogue,  395,  396. 
Kilnamanagh,  417. 

Kilshanny,  Lisdoonvarna,  old  church  of, 
14. 

Kingston,  Lady  (d.  1721),  epitaph  of, 
247. 

Kistvean  in  Cam  Maccail,  Co.  Antrim, 
375. 

 at  Carndoo,  Co.  Antrim,  377. 

Knockmore,  Co.  Fermanagh,  cave  scorings 
at,  472. 

Knock  Patrick,  memorials  of  St.  Patrick 
at,  293. 


Labraid,  king  of  Mag  Mell  (Elysium), 
125. 

Labraidh  Longsech,  E.H.,  184. 

Laidir  Ara,  family  of,  382. 

Laighis,  the,  289. 

Lanyon  cromlech,  Cornwall,  322. 

Latrach  da  Aradha,  384,  521. 

Leabhar  Breac,  195. 

Leaghaire  Mac  Mall,  K.  I.,  24,  36. 

Leborna  h-Uidre,  119. 

Lee-penny,  the,  account  of,  442. 


Leggetsrath,  near  Kilkenny,  396. 
Lein,  daughters  of,  287. 
Leinster,  visitation  of,  by  St.  Patrick, 
279. 

Leix,  O'Moores  of,  485. 

 ■  visit  of  St.  Patrick  to,  301. 

Lemanaghan,  King's  Co.,  134. 

Lennan,  Co.  Monaghan,  cromlech  of,  471. 

Letter  from  the  Franciscans  of  Louvain 

to  the  Confederates  at  Kilkenny,  250. 
Leviathan,  the  Celtic,  119. 
Limbrick,  Co.  Wexford,  41. 
Limerick,  "Black  Book"  of  deans  of, 

256. 

 bounds  of  diocese  of,  112. 

 entries  from  minute-book  of  corpo- 
ration of  (1798),  241. 

 old  seal  of  Barber-surgeons'  guild 

of,  243. 

 silver   medal    of  corporation  of 

(1798),  241. 

Lisburn,  old  church  of,  405. 

Lisdoonvarna,  ancient  churches  of,  13. 

Livinus,  bishop  of  Dublin,  303. 

Loca  Patriciana,  No.  III.,  Onthe  churches 
of  Palladius,  addendum  to,  421. 

 .  No.  V.,  The  Druids  Dubhtach  Mac 

Ui  Lugair  and  his  sons.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Francis  Shearman,  24. 

 No.  VI.,  The  poems  of  Dubhtach 

Mac v  Ui  Lugair  ;  Prayer  of  Ninnius  ; 
Prayer  of  St.  Mugent.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Francis  Shearman,  183. 

 No.  VII.,    St.  Patrick's  visitation 

of  Leinster  :  Druim  Urchaille  ;  Naas  ; 
baptism  of  Iollan  and  Oilill,  &c. ;  Forach 
Patrick ;  the  sons  of  Laighis  Find ; 
the  Ui  Ercan,  &c. ;  visits  Hy-Cinn- 
selach ;  baptism  of  Crimthan  at 
Rathvilly,  &c. ;  visits  Dubhtach  at 
Domnachmore  Magh  Criathar;  his 
churches,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  John  Francis 
Shearman,  279. 

 No.  VIIL,    Patrician  missionaries 

in  Leinster : — Isserninus ;  Auxilius  ; 
Mac  Tail,  of  Kilcullen ;  St.  Fortchern, 
of  Ui  Drona ;  Elloc,  or  Malach  Brit  ; 
Mochonoc ;  Bishop  Cairpre ;  Dabeoc  ; 
Erclith ;  Dubhan,  of  Bin  Dubhain  ;  St. 
Mantan,  of  Wicklow;  Bishop  Ibhar, 
of  Beg  Erin ;  St.  German,  first  bishop  of 
the  Isle  of  Man.  Appendix  : — St.  Coem- 
ghin,  or  Kevin,  of  Glendaloch.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Francis  Shearman,  381. 

 No.    IX.,    St.    Fiacc,    bishop  of 

Sleibbte  ;  Domnach  Fiacc,  Minbcg  :  the 
foundation  of  the  church  of  Sleibhte; 
Duma  Gaibhla ;  Bishop  Fiacra,  son 
of  Fiacc;  his  churches,  &c. — Appen- 
dix I.,  The  Ui  Bairrche  :  an  account 
of  their  dispersion ;  the  history  of  some 
of  their  remarkable  kings,  &c,  &c. 
II.,  St.  Edan,  or  Moedoc,  first  bishop 
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of  Ferns.  By  the  Rev.  John  Francis 
Shearman,  487. 

Loch  Derg,  Donegal,  259,  400. 

 cave  of,  123. 

Lochra,  the  chief  Druid,  24. 

Lockhart,  Simon,  of  Lee,  442. 

 Sir  James,  of  Lee,  442. 

Lonan,  son  of  Duhhtach,  52. 

Loughascaul,  near  Enniskillen,  535. 

Luchadh  Mael,  the  chief  Druid,  24. 

Lugaid  Meann,  K.  of  Thomond,  111. 

Lulcach,  ontheBoyne,  193. 

Luscas,  or  earth  caves,  Killylane,  Co.  An- 
trim, 377. 

M'Coughlan  country,  King's  Co.,  161. 
MacCurtin  quoted  on  Oghams,  234. 
MacDara,  father  of  St.  Fiacc,  489,  516. 
M'Donogh,  Donald,  epitaph  of,  Kilfenora, 
14. 

M'Donogh  family,  Lisdoonvarna,  tomh 
of,  13. 

M'Gillchannana,  prior  (?)  of  Scattery,  275. 
MacLonan,  chief -poet,  quoted  on  Oghams, 
205. 

Mac  Tails,  hps.  of  Kilcullen,  390. 
Macroom,  cromlech  and  rath  near,  101. 
Maelgwyn-Gwynedd,  K.  of  Wales,  284. 
Magh  Fine,  189,  509. 
Magh  Itha,  401. 

Magh  Litre,  visit  of  St.  Patrick  to,  289. 
Maghera,  near  Dundrum,  Co.  Down,  18. 
Mallow,  bronze  trumpets  found  near,  422. 
Malmesbury,  origin  of  name,  51. 
Manister  Abbey,  near  Croom,  carving  at, 
17. 

Maori  war  trumpets,  426. 
Maroan,  K.  of  Hy-Garrchon,  289. 
Markings  on  rocks,  &c,  445. 
Martartcch  of  St.  Patrick,  Druim  Urch- 

aille,  280. 
Mauria  Gherodh,  483. 
Mauritania,  Irish  notices  of,  523. 
M  i  vnooth,  origin  of  name,  306. 
Medb,  Q.  of  Connaught,  204,  326. 
Menapii,  the,  402. 

Merthyr  (Wales),  note  on  name,  281. 

Mescna,  189,  384. 

Mi  gegra,  K.L.,  death  of,  281. 

Siinbeg,  Co.  Carlow,  495. 

l£inmore,  Co.  Wicklow,  495. 

M    t  of  Dunamoy,  Co.  Antrim,  374. 

Mob  ill,  Co.  Lcitrim,  shrine  of  St.  Man- 

<  ban  at,  135. 
Molaissi,  son  of  Dubhtach,  54. 
Bfonaghan,  origin  of  name,  616. 
Monolith  monument,  Clones,  335. 

 at  Tully  Point,  Devonian,  62. 

Montgomery,  1'.  bp.  of  Derry,  quoted, 

272. 

Monumental  fln^s,  Devenish,  82. 
Moone  Columkille,  44,  289. 
Ifooneys,  of  the  Doon,  1  11,  511. 


Mooneys  of  Ulster,  298,  511. 
Mortmain  defined,  271. 
Mount  Leinster,  385. 
Mountgarrets,  descent  of,  482. 
Moyacomb,  493. 
Mula  (?  Galloway),  49. 
Mullaghmast,  196. 
Mullinakill,  185. 

Murder  of  Irish  Benedictines,  &c.  (1602), 
276. 

Murrain  stone  of  Ballyvourney,  Co.  Cork, 
443. 

Mythological  legends  of  Ancient  Ireland. 
No.  I. — The  adventures  of  Condla 
Ruad.  By  J.  O'Beirne  Crowe,  A.B., 
118. 


Naas,  notice  of,  282. 
Nainidh,  of  Inismacsaint,  47. 
Narraghmore,  291. 

Nathi,  or  Dathi,  son  of  Crimthann,  300. 
National  legends,  vicious  treatment  of ,  123. 
Navan  fort,  near  Armagh,  194. 
Nennius,  "Historia  Brittonum"  of,  51. 
Newcastle,  near  Tramore,  old  church  of, 
249. 

Newtown,  Trim,  cross  at,  15. 
Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  185,  295. 
Ninine,  son  of  Duhhtach,  43. 
N^uadhaNect,  K.  L.,  185. 


O'Brien,  Sir  Tirlough,  cor  be  of  Inisca- 
thay,  270,  275. 

O'Cathill,  Lord  Gilbert,  260. 

Ocha,  in  Meath,  battle  of,  187,  191,  300. 

OctavianusdelPalacio,  archbp.  of  Armagh. 
By  the  Very  Rev.  William  Reeves, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Armagh,  341. 

  extracts  from  his  Register,  353. 

 seals  of,  350. 

O'Dea,  Cornelius,  bp.  of  Limerick,  256. 

O' Flanagans,  of  Toora,  81. 

Ogham,  fragment  of,  at  Hacketstown,  482. 

 at  Dunbel,  Co.  Kilkenny,  176. 

 from  Topped  Mountain,  Co.  Ferma- 
nagh, 529. 
Oghams,  age  of,  235. 
 fictitious,  102. 

 origin,  history,  and  classes  of,  207. 

Ogham-inscribed  stone,  the   Camp,  or 

Glenfais,  320. 
 from  Kilbcg,  near  Dungarvan,  437, 

479. 

 at  Deelish,  Co.  Cork,  173. 

 at  Tullig,  Co.  Cork,  173. 

Ogham-inscribed  stones  at  Killeen  Cor- 
mac,  165. 

Ogham  inscription  at  Penrhos  Lygwy, 

Anglesea,  176,  179. 
 writing,  ancient  Irish  treatises  on, 

202. 
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Ogma  Mac  Elathan,  207,  229. 
O' Gorman,  the  "Chevalier,"  note  on,  524. 
Oilill,  K.  of  North  Leinster,  284. 
Old  churchyards  at  Portlaw,  Co.  "Water- 
ford,  247. 

 Irish  hrooch-pins.  By  W.  F.  Wake- 
man,  155. 

 tomb  at  Shallee  Castle,  Ennis,  160. 

O'Moores  of  Leix,  485. 

Ona,  the  Druid,  pedigree  of,  26. 

On  a  carved  stone  at  Bally lin,  Firhane, 

King's  Co.    By  Rev.  B.  H.  Dunne, 

M.A.,  161. 
On  a  stone  known  as  "The  Imokilly 

Amulet."    By  G.  M.  Atkinson,  440. 
On  an  Ogham  from  the  earn  on  Topped 

Mountain,    Co.  Fermanagh.    By  W. 

F.  Wakeman,  Hon.  Local  Sec.  for  En- 
niskillen, 529. 
On  antiquities  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Drumadarragh,  Co.  Antrim.    By  G.  H. 

Kinahan,  M.B.I. A.,  374. 
On  certain  markings  on  rocks,  pillar-  . 

stones,  and  other  monuments,  observed 

chiefly  in  the  Co.  Fermanagh.  By  W.  F. 

Wakeman,  445. 
On  the  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  Cluain- 

Eois,  now  Clones,  Co.  of  Monaghan. 

By  W.  F.  Wakeman,  327. 
On  the  Ogham-inscribed  stones  at  Killeen 

Cormac.    By  E.  E.  Brash,  M  E.I.  A., 

165. 

On  three  carved  figures  from  Fethard 

Church,  Co.  Tipperary.    By  the  Eev. 

J.  W.  Cantwell,  18. 
O'Eeillv,    Hugh,    archbp.   of  Armagh 

(1642),  letter  of,  252. 
Oriental  coins,  316. 
Ormonde,  2nd  Duke  of,  100. 
Ornamental  stone-work  in  churches,  71. 
Ossory,  diocese  of,  152. 
Oulart,  Co.  Wexford,  meaning  of  name, 

493. 


Padstow,  in  Cornwall,  monastery  at,  415. 
Palladius,  180. 

Penrhos  Lygwy,  Anglesea,  Ogham  in- 
scription at,  176,  179. 

Phenius  of  Sidon,  208. 

Pin  of  silver,  found  near  Enniskillen,  158, 
315. 

"Plain  of  Pleasures,"  the,  124. 

Pliny  quoted  on  agates,  441. 

Poddle  river,  Dublin,  304. 

Portglenone,  Co.  Derry,  bronze  trumpet 

found  at,  430. 
Portionary  priests,  263. 
Portlaw,  Co.  Waterford,  old  churchyards 

at,  247. 

Portmarnock,  Co.  Dublin,  antiquities  at, 
405,  515. 


Prick-spur  of  bronze  gilt,  found  in  the 
Mound  of  Ash,  Castlering,  Co.  Louth. 
By  Eev.  G.  H.  Eeade,  322. 

Primitive  churches,  architecture  of,  78. 


Quin  {or  Coyn),  Dr.  John,  bp.  of  Limerick 
(1542),  273. 


Rath  of  Devenish,  61. 

 near  Macroom,  101. 

 of  Eossorry,  near  Enniskillen,  61. 

Eathbreasil,  synods  of,  109,  188. 
Eath-Inbhir,  Wicklow,  288. 
Eathmore,  Co.  Carlow,  294. 
Eathnew,  405. 

Eathvilly,  Co.  Carlow,  190,  295. 

Eed  bog  of  Carrick,  294. 

"Bedheads,"  the,  186. 

Regies,  use  of  word,  259. 

Eeligious,  inheritance  by  and  from,  269. 

Eeport  of  repairs  on  Bound  Tower,  St. 

Canice's  Cathedral,  Kilkenny,  10. 
Rhetoric,  use  of  the  name,  in  Irish  authors, 

129. 

Eing,  near  Dungarvan,  clay  urns  at,  436, 
481. 

Eing  found  near  Thomastown,  244. 
Eings  of  bronze  (2),  found  near  Frank- 
ford,  314. 

Eock  markings  at  Assaroe  Abbey,  Done- 
gal, 470. 

Eockabill,  near  Skerries,  37. 

Eonans,  of  Hacketstown,  249. 

Eoscommon  Co.,  white  bronze  brooch 
found  in,  158,  439. 

Eossorry,  near  Enniskillen,  rath  of,  61. 

Bound  Tower  of  Clones,  329. 

 of  Devenish,  65,  89. 

 restoration  of,  75. 

 at  St.  Canice's  Cathedral,  Kilkenny, 

repairs  of,  10. 

Eyefield  Hill,  Co.  Cavan,  crosses  at,  474. 


Sacred  trees,  45. 

Saints'  remains,  removal  of,  505. 
Sallypark,  birth-place  of  St.  Kevin,  416. 
Samhain,  feast  of,  188,  205. 
Santry,  393. 
Scattery,  see  of,  106. 

 Island,  hatchet  found  at,  318. 

 steel  weapon  found  at,  182. 

Sechnal,  bp.,  nephew  of  St.  Patrick,  501. 
Senchus  Mor,  35. 

Shallee  Castle,  Ennis,  old  tomb,  &c,  at, 

160,  240.  _ 
"  Sheelanagigs,  "  near  Croom,  17. 
Sides,  origin  and  nature  of,  125. 
Silver  medal  of  corp.  of  Limerick  (1798), 

241. 
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Simnel,  Lambert,  347. 

"  Skeagh  Patric,"  Co.  WicHow,  296,  385. 

Skelton,  Dr.  Walter,  E.G.  Dean  of  Leith- 

glin,  509. 
Sleibhte,  or  Sletty,  296,  497,  508.  _ 
Some  account  of  ancient  Irish  treatises  on 

Ogham  writing,  illustrated  by  tracings 

from  the  original  MSS.    By  George 

Mouncey  Atkinson,  202. 
SpidUgium  Oasoriense  of  Dr.  Moran,  152, 

506. 

Spurs,  ancient,  324. 
BtB.  Abban,  sen.  and  j\m.,  408. 
St.  Aidan,  or  Moedoc,  q.v. 
St.  Ailbhe,  of  Emley,  36,  382. 
St.  Auxilius,  387. 

 church  of,  Co.  Kildare,  389. 

St.  Bridget,  of  Kildare,  legend  of,  284. 

 ■  ancestry  of,  292. 

 's  stone,  Killinagh,  near  Blacklion, 

460. 

St.  Canice,  46,  518. 

St.  Carnech,  413. 

St.  Dabioc,  399. 

St.  Dubhan,  or  Dyfnan,  401. 

St.  Elloc,  or  Malach  Brit,  394. 

St.  Erdith,  400. 

St.  Ernan,  or  Marnock,  405,  515. 
St.  Feidelm,  d.  of  Oilill,  287. 
St.  Fiacc,  bp.  of  Sleibhte,  297,  487. 
St.  Fiacra,  505. 

St.  Finnian,  of  Clonard,  394,  403,  518. 
St.  Fortehem,  of  Ui  Drona,  394. 
St.  German,  of  Auxerre,  381,  410. 
St.  German,  jun.,  410. 
St.  Ihhar,  406. 

St.  Kevin,  of  Glendalach,  416. 

St.  Mac  Cuil,  bp.  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  512. 

St.  Manchan,  church,  &c,  of,  Lemana- 

ghan,  134. 
St.  Mantan,  404. 

St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin,  304,  392. 
St.  Mella,  mother  of  St.  Manchan,  139. 
St.  Moohonoc,  398. 
St.  Moedoc,  525. 

 lav  of,  490. 

St.  Mofi'hain,  «1.  of  Oilill,  287. 
St.  Molaissf,  fiO. 

 bed,  house,  and  well  of,  Devcnish, 

63,  77,  89. 
St.  Moling,  185,  510. 
St.  Mngent,  62. 

 Prayer  of,  200. 

St.  Xinnine,  Prayer  of,  197. 

St.  Patrick.     Vi'd.  Loca  Patriciana,  Noe. 

V.,  VII.  IX. 

 at  Tara,  28,  487. 

-  Chun  h  of,  in  Dublin,  305. 

 footprints  of,  on  rocks,  293. 

 nu  rufntois  of,  in  Co.  Kildare,  280. 

  wells  of,  in  Dublin,  305. 

St.  IVtrof,  "the  Hriton,"  414. 

St.  Phian  Phaan,  or  Mopliioc,  397. 


St.  Senanus,  107,  117,  259. 

 conrbs  of,  274. 

St.  Sylvester,  of  Domnach  Arda,  421. 
St.  Tighernach,  of  Clones,  511,  514. 
St.  Vogue's,  Co.  Wexford,  399. 
Statue  of  St.  Fiacra,  from  Kilferagh,  506. 
Steel  weapon  found  at  Scattery  Island. 

By  M.  Lenihan,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  182. 
Stennis,  in  Orkney,  Druidical  altar  of, 

84. 

Stone  at  Kilcolgan  Castle,  163. 

Stone  hook,  Devenish  Round  Tower,  67. 

 St.  Columba's  House,  Kells,  67. 

Stoneyford,  Co.  Antrim,  celt  from,  153. 
Stradbally,  502. 

Straff  an,  memorials  of  St.  Patrick  at,  306 
Synod  at  Ardee  (1489),  347. 

 at  Clane  (1162),  282. 

 s  at  Drogheda  (1486-95),  347,  351. 

 at  Rathbreasil,  109,  188. 


Tablets  of  the  Poets,  205. 
Tain-bo-Cuailgne,  search  for,  46,  511. 
Tempo,  bullan  stones  near,  464. 
Termonfechin,  349. 

The  antiquities  of  Devenish.    By  W.  F. 

Wakeman,  59. 
The  church  and  shrine  of  St.  Manchan. 

By  the  Rev.  James   Graves,   A.  B., 

M.R.I. A.,  134. 
Thomas,  bp.  of  Lismore,  115. 

 bp.  of  Scattery,  113. 

Thomastown,  ring  found  near,  244. 
Thornond,  earl  of,  claims  Scattery,  274. 

 kingdom  of,  109,  255. 

Tighernach,  54,  514. 
Toicule,  384. 

Topped  Mountain,  Co.  Fermanagh,  529. 
Tralee,  bronze  trumpets  found  near  Chute 

Hall,  at,  425. 
Treasurer's  accounts,  95,  311. 
Trian,  son  of  Dubhtach,  55. 
Trumpets,  African  war,  426. 

 Danish  bronze,  423. 

 Fijian,  426. 

 Irish  bronze  war,  422. 

 Maori,  426. 

Tubrid,  near  Cahir,  clmrch  of,  12. 
Tullamore,  bronze  hair-pin  found  near, 
153. 

Tullig,  Co.  Cork,  Ogham-inscribed  stone 

at,  173. 
Tullow,  Co.  Carlow,  394. 
Tumuli,  construction  and  use  of,  322. 
Tumulus  at  Inniskeen,  Co.  Monaghan, 

326. 


Uath,  note  on  tho  word,  232. 
Ui  Bruinn  Cualann,  Co.  Wicklow,  398, 
417. 
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Ui  Cathraige,  295,  382. 

UiDeagha,  185,  186. 

Ui  Drona,  517. 

Ui  Eachach,  407. 

Ui  Ercain,  290. 

Ui  Gabhla,  502. 

Ullard,  Co.  Kilkenny,  507. 

Urban  V.,  commission  of,  to  Thomas,  bp. 

of  Lismore,  115. 
Urn  found  in  Carn  Maccail,  Co.  Antrim, 

375. 


Urns  of  clay,  at  Ring,  near  Dungarvan, 
436,  481. 

Vesterstown,  Co.  Kildare,  421. 

Western  Liffe,  visit  of  St.  Patrick  to,  289. 

 boundaries  of,  291. 

Wheeler,  bp.  of  Ossory,  371. 
White  MSS.,  the,  256. 
Wooden  dish  •  found  near  Annoy,  Co. 
Antrim,  22. 
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